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SevetUy-Jive  years  have  passed  since  Lingard  completed 
kis  History  of  England^  ivhich  ends  •mitk  the  Revolu- 
tion of  i6S8.  During  that  period  historical  st7tdy  has 
made  a  great  advance.  Year  after  year  the  mass  of 
materials  for  a  new  History  of  England  has  ittcreased; 
B  new  lights  have  been  thrown  on  events  and  characters, 
and  old  errors  have  been  corrected.  Many  notable 
works  have  been  written  on  various  periods  of  our 
\Aistory ;  some  of  them  at  such  length  as  to  appeal 
ialftwst  exclusively  to  professed  historical  students.  It 
\is  believed  that  the  time  has  coine  'when  the  advance 
vhich  has  been  made  in  the  knoivledge  of  English 
tistory  as  a  whole  should  be  laid  before  the  public  in 
single  work  of  fairly  adequate  sise,  Sjtch  a  book 
xhould  be  founded  on  independent  thought  a7id  research^ 
but  should  at  the  same  time  be  written  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  best  modern  historians 
and  imth  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  their  teaching 
wherever  ii  appears  sound. 

The  vast  number  of  authorities^  printed  and  in 

manuscript^  on  which  a  History  of  England  should  be 

based,  if  it  is  to  represent  the  existing  state  of  know- 

Bi^'^'^i  renders  co-operation  almost  Ttecessary  and  certainly 

Uadvisa^le.      The  History,  of  which  this  volume  is  an  in- 

^  sialmsnt,  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  in  a  readable  fomt 

the  resuUs  ai present  attained  by  research.     It  will  con^ 

sist  of  ifixive  volumes  by  twelve  different  writers,  each 
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of  them  ckose7t  as  dein^  specially  capable  of  dealing  with 
ihe  period  which  he  undertakes,  and  ike  editors,  wkiU 
leaving  to  each  author  as  free  a  hand  as  possible,  hope 
to  insure  a  general  similarity  in  vtetkod  of  treatment,  so 
that  the  tivelve  volumes  rnay  i?t  their  contetUs,  as  well  as 
in  their  outward  appearance,  fonn  one  History,  ■ 

As  its  title  imports^  this  History  will  primarily  ™ 
deal  with  politics,  with  the  History  of  England  and^ 
after  the  date  of  the  union  with  Scotland,^  Great  Britain,^k 
as  a  state  or  body  politic ;  but  as  the  life  of  a  nation  is 
complex,  and  its  condition  at  any  given  tim£  cannot  be 
understood  ivithout  taking  into  account  the  various  forces 
acting  upon  it,  notices  of  religious  matters  and  of  f»-  I 
iellectual,  social,  and  economic  progress  will  also  find 
place  in  t/iese  volumes.      The  footnotes  will,  so  far  as 
is  possible,  be  confined  to  references  to  authorities^  and 
references  'mill  not   be   appended  to  statements  which 
appear  to  be   matters   of  common   knowledge  and  dSyJ 
not  call  for  support.     Each  volume  will  have  an  Ap- 
pendix giving  some  account   of  the  chief  authorities, 
original  and  secondary,  tohick   the  autltor  has  usedit^ 
This  account  will  be  compiled  with  a  view  of  helping 
students  rather  thun  of  making  long  lists  of  books  with- 
out any  notes  as  to  their  contents  or  value.      That  the 
History  will  have  faults  both  of  its  own  and  such  as 
will  always  in  some  measure  attend  co-operative  work, 
must  be  expected,  bid  no  pains  have  bcert  spared  to  mahe\ 
it,  so  far  as  may  be,  not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  great- 
ness of  its  subject. 

Each  volume,  while  forming  part  of  a  complete 
History,  mill  also  in  itself  be  a  separate  and  complete 
book,  will  he  sold  separately^  and  will  have  its  own 
index,  and  two 
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The  History  will  be  divided  as  follows : — 

'Vol  I.  to  1066,     By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D.,  Felbw 
of  University  College,  London;    Fellow  of  the    British 
Academy. 
Vol  IT.   1066  to  1216.     By  George   Burton   Adams,   M.A., 

■         Professor    of  History  in    Yale   University,   New   Haven, 
Connecticut, 
Vol  ni.  1216  to  !3;7.     By  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A,  Professor  of 

I         Medieval  and  Modern  History  In  the  Victoria  University 
of  Manchester;    formerly  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford. 
Vol  rV.   1377  to  1485.     By  C  Oman.  M.A.,  Chichele  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ; 
_      Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
Vol.  V.  1485  to  1547.     By  H.   A.    L.  Fisher.  M.A.,  Fellow 

I         and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
Vol  VI,  1547  to  1603.     By  A.  F.  Pollard,  M. A.,  Jesus  CoU^e, 
Oxford,  Professor  of  Constitutional  History  in  University 
College,  London. 
Vol,  VH   1603  to  1660.     By  F.  C.  Montague.  M.A.,  Professor 
of  History  in  University  College,  London  ;  formerly  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Vol  VIII.  1660  to  1702.     By  Richard  Lodge,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Professor   of  History   in    the    University  of  Edinburgh; 
formerly  F"ellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
Vol  IX.   1702  to   1760.      By  I.  S.    I.eadam,   M.A.,  formerly 

Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
V<A  X   1760  to  iSor.     By  the  Rev.  William  Hunt,  M.A., 
D.Litt..  Trinity  College^  Oxford. 
'"ol,  Xr.  1801   to  1837.     By  the   Hon,  George  C.  Brodrick. 
D.C.L.,   late    Warden    of    Merton    College,    Oxford,  and 
J.    K,   Fotheringham,   M.A.,   Magdalen    College,   Oxford, 
Lecturer  in  Classics  at  King's  College,  London, 
rol  XII.    1837  to   rgor.      By  Sidney  Low,    M.A.,    Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  formerly  Lecturer  on  History  at  King's 
College^  London. 
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^E 


who  had  been  saluted  ki 


'in  a  kind  of  military    CHAp, 

dection  or  recc^nition  "  upon  the  field  of  Bosworth  on  August       '" 

:,  1485.  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age.     A  life  of  plots,  ad- 

ntureSj  and  escapes  had  made  him  wary  and  supple  ;  he  had 

lown  what  it  was  to  ride  for  his  life  in  the  habit  of  a  serf 

across  the  Breton  border ;  to  consort  with  fugitives  and  exiles, 

sharing  in  their  hatreds  and  their  hopes,  in  their  attempts  to 

descry  hidden  currents  of  feeling,  in  their  calculus  of  perilous 

diances  and   watchful    expedients.       He   had    intrigued   and 

b^ged.  sailed  and  marched,  fought  and  won.     A  sense  of  tlie 

treachery  of  men  and  things  was  in  his  blood.     But  he  looked 

at  life  shrewdly^  coolly,  and  a  little  whimsically,  like  a  man  of 

tnteUect  as  he  was ;  and  in  the  workings  of  his  alert  and  pithy 

wit  there  was  nothing;  world-weary  or  bitter.     The  problem 

which  lay  before  him  might  well  have  daunted  a  nature  less 

tenadovs  and  self-possessed.     A  generation  of  civil  war  had 

tired  a  resdess  and  warlike  temper  in  the  people  of  England. 

The  Yorkist  faction  was  still  strong,  especially  in  the  north ; 

the  nobles  were  still  encompassed  by  bands  of  armed  retainers  ; 

gangs  of  wild  men,  their  faces  painted  or  vizored,  hunted  by 

ni^t  and  day  in  parks,  forests,  and  warrens,  and  in  some  parts 

of  the  country  had  utterly  exterminated  the  deer.     Murders 

were  frequent  and  seldom  prosecuted:  "There  is  no  country 

in  tlie  world/'  wrote  a  Venetian   visitor,   "where  there  are 

»  many  thieves  and   robbers  as   in   England  ;  in  so  much 

tiiat  few  venture  to  go  alone  in  the  country  excepting  in  the 

middle  of  the  day  and  fewer  still  in  the  towns  at  night,  and 

feast  of  all  in  London  "}    Under  the  custom  of  livery  and  main- 

'  A  Rjtlatiom  o/lkt  Island  of  England  (Camden  Society,  1S47),  p.  34. 
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1  tenance  and  the  stress  of  the  civil  war  the  old  judicial  an( 
I  police  system  of  England  had  broken  down.     The  judges  in- 
deed still  went  on  circuit,  but  the  juries  were  intimidated 
the  (ocal   landlord  and  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  do  theii 
duty.     The  justices  of  the  peace  still  held  their  petty  and  their^ 
quarter  sessions,  but  they  neglected  their  administrative  duties 
and  failed  to  enforce  law  and  order.     We  hear  complaints  that 
the  coroners  onjitted  to  view  the  body  of  a  slain  man,  because 
no  fee  was  attached  to  the  duty,  and  consequently  murder  passed'M 
by  not  only  unpunished  but  even  unprosecuted. 

The  cause  of  all  these  social  evils  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
It  was  the  dynastic  quarrel  between  the  houses  of  York  and  fl 
Lancaster,     It  was  this  quarrel,  so  sterile  of  ideas  and  prin- 
dples,  and  so  prolific  of  sporadic  anarchy,  which  had  been  the 
curse  of  England,  breeding  as  it   did  spies  and  counterspies^  ■ 
plots  and  counterplots,  and  giving  to  the  actors  on  the  stage  of 
politics  those  nervous  and  treacherous  characteristics  which  are 
the  product  of  a  violent  and  unscrupulous  age.     To  -limmate 
this  cause  of  faction  from  English  political  life  was  thortfore 
the  prime  object  of  Henry's  policy,  as  indeed  it  was  the  greatest 
bbject  which  an  English  statesman  could  then  pursue.     And  in 
the  search  for  peace  and  order  Henry  was  compelled  to  bring 
into  play  all  the  resources  of  a  statesman.     It  was  not  merely  a 
problem  of  police,  thoug^h  that  was  an  element ;    it  was  notfl 
merely  a  military  problem,  though  there  was  destined  to  be 
some  hard  fighting  before  the  end  was  attained.     The  stiliggle 
of  the  Roses  had  disorganised  England,  and  all  the  functionsfl 
of  government  had  to  be  restored  to  their  normal  conditions. 
There  was  solid  administrative  work  to  be  done  as  well  as  harsh 
cauteiy.    Nor  could  the  object  be  obtained  merely  by  attending^fl 
to  the  condition  of  England  itself,    The  bulk  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
lords  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  White  Rose;  they  re- 
membered, or  they  had  heard  from  their  fathers,  how,  ;n  1459,  ■ 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  had  come  to  Dublin  as  viceroy,  had 
ruled  with  singular  clemency  and  moderation,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  Lancastrian  government  had  declared  the  right  of  Ireland  fl 
to  an  independent  parliament  and  independent  coinage.     They 
remembered  how  one  of  Richard's  sons,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
had  been  bom  in  Ireland  and  had  held  office  there;  and  how 
Irish  blood  had  been  freely  spilt  in  the  Yorkist  cause  at  Wake- 
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field.  So  long  as  the  powerful  family  of  the  Geraldtnes  was 
mdined  to  the  Yorkist  cause,  Henry  would  have  trouble  in 
Ireland  ;  and  in  settling  the  foundations  of  his  rule  in  the  home 
counties,  he  would  be  forced  to  devise  some  plan  for  maintaining 
the  It^'aity  of  his  Irish  siibjects.  Inextricably  interwoven  with 
the  aiTalrs  of  England  was  the  problem  of  Ireland,  shrouded  in 
her  western  mists,  and  still  hardly  descried  by  English  rulers  ; 
and  Henry  was  compelled  to  handle  the  problem  somehow. 
Wliat  he  did  stood  for  nigh  300  years.  It  was  as  if  a  boat  were 
drifting  away  from  tlie  big  ship  at  night  when  a  rope  is  thrown, 
and  Ac  two  are  grappled  tc^ether,  and  so  pursue  their  midnight 
coufse  with  the  surging  waves  and  blinding  spray  between  them. 
Nor  was  Ireland  the  only  external  element  in  the  situation. 
The  Vorkist  party  had  in  Mai^tety  the  Dowager- Duchess 
of  Burgundy  and  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  a  leader  of  inex- 
haustible zeal.  This  lady  had  been  brought  up  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  great  faction.  Her  father  had  been  slain  when 
ic  was  fourteen,  her  elder  brother  had  been  once  driven  from 
is  throne,  her  younger  brother  had  lost  his  crown  and  his 
life,  and  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  not  only  meant  to  her 
the  tn'umph  of  all  that  she  had  been  taught  to  hate,  but  also 
Jihe  loss  of  part  of  the  dowry  which  had  been  settled  upon  her 
Edward  IV.  She  was  now  forty  years  of  ^e,  and  her 
court  at  Malines  was  a  natural  centre  of  Yorkist  disaffection. 
The  machinations  of  Margaret  reacted  upon  the  policy  of  the 
ngUsh.  So  long  as  the  Yorkists  obtained  support  in  a  foreign 
ital,  Henry  was  compelled  to  seek  countervailing  alliances, 
consciousness  that  his  title  was  weak  only  made  a  system 
fweign  alHance  the  more  obvious  necessity.  It  was  not  only 
necessary  to  be  soldier  and  administrator;  the  situation  was 
one  which  required  the  amplest  resources  of  diplomacy  as  well. 
The  new  king's  title  was  ambiguous.  He  was  regarded  as 
Ifae  head  of  the  Lancastrian  house,  for  his  mother,  Margaret 
Beaufort,  was  lineally  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt.  The 
Bcauforts,  however,  had  sprung  from  an  unlawful  union  be- 
tween John  of  Gaunt  and  Catharine  Swj'nford,  and  though 
thej-  had  been  declared  legitimate  without  any  qualification  by 
an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  a 
dniae  had  been  inserted  into  the  confirmation  of  their  patent 
during  Xb.^  succeeding  reigrj  which  debarred  them  from  the 
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throne  of  En^land.^  To  have  pressed  ^s\  hereditary  claim 
which  was  open  to  an  objectitwi  of  this  nature  might  have  been 
unwise,  especially  as  Henry  reJied  upon  Yorkist  support,  and 
while  still  an  exile  in  Brittany  had  received  assurance  of  help 
on  the  strength  of  an  undertaking  that  he  would  marry 
Elizabeth,  the  dau^tcr  of  Edward  IV.,  and  unite  the  blood  of 
the  Red  and  the  White  Rose.  But  this  marriage  was  yet  to 
take  place ;  and  secret  rumours  flying  about  the  countr>"  that 
one  or  both  of  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  were  living,  continued 
to  nounsh  the  hopes  of  the  Yorkists.  Acting,  as  Bacon  says, 
*•  upon  a  settled  disposition  to  depres  all  eminent  persons  of 
the  line  of  York,"  Henry  sent  to  the  castle  of  Sheriff  Hutton  in^ 
Yorkshire  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  of 
Edward  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  nephew  of  the  late  king  and  the 
son  and  heir  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence.  Edward,  a  lad  of 
ten  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  Ijjndon,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  an  act  of  politic  cruelty  which  it  is  impossible  to 
approve  and  difficult  to  condemn.  ^1 

The  king  then  proceeded  by  easy  st^es  to  the  capital 
The  lord  mayor  and  the  alrfermen  of  the  city  in  robes  of 
scarletr  the  sheriPTs  with  their  servants  dad  in  umfonns  of 
tawny,  and  435  representatives  of  the  London  crafts  and 
mysteries,  rode  out  to  welcome  their  new  sovereign.  A  blind 
poet  from  Toulouse.  Bernard  Andr^,  stood  in  the  road  an^H 
sang  his  Latin  sapphics  to  the  son  of  the  learned  Margaret. 
The  standards  which  had  floated  over  the  victorious  host  at 
Bosworth,  the  first  emblazoned  with  the  figure  of  SL  George, 
the  second  with  the  red  dragon  of  Cadwallader,  and  the  third 
with  a  dun  cow,  were  solemnly  placed  in  St.  Paul's.  A  Te 
Dtum  was  sung  in  honour  of  the  mercies  received,  and  th( 
Henry  retired  to  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  where  a 
lodging  was  prepared  for  him.  Here  he  renewed  to  his  council 
the  pledge  he  had  already  given,  that  he  would  marry 
Lady  Elizabeth,  but  the  date  must  be  of  his  own  choosingj 
To  have  married  Elizabeth  at  once  would  have  implied  that  hi 
right  to  the  throne  of  England  flowed  from  her  and  from  he 
alone,  and  that  the  lawful  stem  of  the  Red  Rose  had 
utterly  rooted   out  and  destroyed.     Rather  than  countenam 

'See  voi.  iv,,  130,  21S-19. 
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an  impression  of  this  kind  Heniy  was  resolved  to  delay  his 
union.  Not  only  must  he  be  solemnly  crouTied,  but  parliament 
must  put  a  seal  upon  his  title  before  his  nuptials  with  Elizabeth 
of  York.  On  September  15  writs  were  issued  for  the  summon- 
ing of  the  three  estates. 

In  the  third  week  of  September,  while  London  was  pre- 
paring for  the  coronation,  a  terrible  pestilence  descended  on 
the  dty.  It  was  evidenced,  says  Bacon,  by  no  carbuncle,  no 
purple  or  livid  spot  or  the  like,  but  by  a  copious  and  malodor- 
ous sweat,  and  from  this  characteristic  it  received  the  name 
of  the  English  sweating  sickness.  So  sudden  and  deadly  was 
its  assault  upon  weakly  constitutions  that  men  and  women  were 
struck  down  as  they  conversed  in  the  streets.  It  slew  two  lord 
mayors  of  London  in  a  week ;  it  slew  six  aldermen  ;  but  it 
was  observed  that  if  a  man  could  hold  his  own  for  twenty-four 
hours  he  n^us  safe,  and  that  the  poor  were  more  immune  from 
attack  than  the  rich.  Near  the  end  of  October  the  disease, 
v^'ch  may  have  been  bi'ought  into  England  by  the  king's 
Norman  mercenaries,  departed  as  mysteriously  and  suddenly 
as  it  had  come;  but  on  four  subsequent  occasions — 150S, 
1517,  I528>  J551 — it  returned  to  desolate  the  country,'  The 
vulgar  concluded  from  this  great  and  novel  affliction  that 
'•  the  reign  would  be  a  hard  one,"  and  their  prognostications 
were  not  far  beside  the  mark.  Nevertheless  the  king's  coro- 
nation took  place  upon  the  appointed  day  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  sparing  distribution  of  honours.  Jasper,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  king's  uncle,  became  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  Lord 
Stanley,  his  supporter,  -was  created  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Sir 
Edward  Courtenay  Earl  of  Devon.  But  tlie  most  significant! 
act  was  the  appointment  of  a  body  of  archers  or  yeomen  of  the  I 
guard  for  the  better  security'  of  the  king's  person,  a  device  said| 
to  have  been  copied  from  France,  where,  as  in  Spain,  the  mon- 
archy was  gathering  power. 

Nor  were  other  indications  wanting  that  the  new  king  in- 
tended to  raise  himself  above  the  aristocratic  factions  which 
had  been  the  curse  of  England,     His  council  indeed  contained 
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CHAP,   some  noble  names :  there  were  Oxford,  and  Bedford,  and  Derby, 
I  and   Devon ;    but   Its  chief  characteristic  was  the   large   pre- 

iponderance  in  it  of  hardened  and  tested  middle-class  ability. 
There  was  the  veteian  John  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  hadM 
served  on  Towton    field   and  was  now   summoned   from   his 
Flemish  exile  to  rivet  victory  on   the  old  cause ;   there  was 
Richard  Fox,  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  yeoman^  a  priest  and  ^1 
doctor  of  the  canon  law,  who  Had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  great  rebel  Henry  ap  Tudor  in  Paris,  and  liad  been  found 
serviceable  there ;    "  vigilant  men   and   secret,"  says   Bacoi 
"and  such  as  kept  watch  with  him  almost  upon  all  men  else".' 
Sir  Reginald  Bray,  diplomatist,  soldier,  and  architect,  has  left 
in  the   delicate  tracery  of  Henry  VI  l.'s  chapel  a  permanentfl 
memorial  of  his  taste.     Sir  Edward  Poynings  had  led  a  rising 
against  Richard  1 1 1.,  and  was  destined  to  leave  a  mark  upon 
Irish  history.       Another   councillor,    Richard    Edgecombe,  ^ 
Devonshire   squire,,   had    raised   troops  to  join    the    Duke   of^ 
Buckingham's  rebellion,  and    had   paid  the  common  penalty 
of  ill-success.     He  had  been  a  proscript  atld   an  exile ;  firSiB 
hiding   in    the  woods   of  the  Tamar  valley  and  then  like  scj 
many  other  Yorktsts  finding  shelter  and  hospitality  at  the 
Breton  court,  until  the  turn  of  fortune  came,  and  a  knight- 
hood on  the  field  of  Bosworth.     Another  of  the  Rreton  exiles 
to  receive  a  place  in  Henry's  council  was  Sir  Richard  Guildford, 
who  had  been  attainted  for  raising  rebellion  against  Richard  III. 
in  Kent,     Appointed  one  of  the  chamberlains  of  the  receipt  of 
the  exchequer  and  master  of  the  ordnance  and  the  armoury, 
Guildford  was  one  of  Henry's  most  valuable  servants.     It  wa^| 
a  council  of  useful  talents  rather  than  of  ornamental  names, 
and  largely  composed  of  men  whose  loyalty  had  been  tried  and 
whose  spirit  had  been  tested  by  the  searching  wind  of  adver 
fortune. 

Parliament  met  on  November  7  at  Westminster.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  to  represent  the  sixteenth  century  in  England 
as  an  age  of  monarchical  government,  and  to  speak  of  the  Tudor 
despotism  almost  ai  if  the  old  constitutional  mechanism  of  Kng- 
iMid  had  been  reduced  to  a  shadow.  It  is  true  enough  that 
parliaments  were  summoned  less  regularly  under  the  Tudor 
than  under  the  Lancastrian  sovereigns,  and  that  the  crown  was 
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frequently  at  pains  to  influence  not  only  the  composition  but 
also  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.  It  is  true  that  the 
country  squires,  the  recorders  and  aldermen  of  the  country 
towns,  who  came  to  these  parliaments  possessed  little  general 
information  upon  affairs  of  state^  and  were  for  the  most  part 
content  to  accept  the  guidance  of  the  crown  and  the  lords  of 
the  council  through  the  political  mysteries.  But  the  survival 
of  pariiamentary  government  in  England  in  an  age  which  wit- 
nessed the  eclipse  of  representative  institutions  throughout 
Western  Europe  is  in  itself  a  fact  nf  great  significance.  These 
Er^ltsh  parliaments  kept  alive  all  the  forms  and  something  of 
the  spirit  of  political  liberty.  If  their  outlook  upon  the  field  of 
general  politics  was  narrow,  the  interest  of  the  members  in  local 
affairs  was  close  and  keen.  The  drafting  of  bills  might  be  left 
to  the  lords  of  the  council ;  the  direction  of  foreign  policy  might 
safely  be  entrusted  to  the  princely  wisdom  of  the  sovereign  ;  but 
wherever  there  was  an  organised  trade  interest  then  the  mem- 
bers concerned  in  that  interest  would  advance  it  so  far  as  they 
might  in  parliament.  Statutes  would  be  passed  regulating  the 
most  trivial  details  and  in  protection  of  the  most  restricted  and 
local  interests.  The  legislation  was  piecemeal  and  as  it  were  hap- 
hazard, corresponding  to  the  desultory  impact  of  local  opinion  ; 
and  in  this  there  is  no  cause  either  for  surprise  or  r^^ret  A  con- 
silent  application  of  general  principles  to  the  complex  life  of 
the  nation  could  not  be  expected  from  a  miscellaneous  body 
of  lawyers,  country  gentlemen,  and  ti^desmen,  who  lived  in  an 
age  when  printed  books  were  still  extremely  rare^  newspapers 
non -existent,  parliaments  brief  and  intermittent,  and  the  boun- 
daries between  class,  trade,  and  locality  more  sharply  defined 
than  they  are  at  present.  Grievances  can  only  be  generalised 
when  large  bodies  of  men  fee!  that  they  are  bound  together  by 
an  intercommunity  of  interests,  and  have  received  some  training 
in  political  conceptions.  But  neither  of  these  conditions  was 
realised  in  England  during  the  reign  of  the  first  two  Tudors, 
and  the  sectional  It^islation  of  the  Tudor  parliaments  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  fact  that  those  bodies  represented  English 
society  in  all  its  picturesque  diversity  of  structure  and  aim. 
If  ^rliament  had  ever  ceased  to  be  a  machine  for  suppressing 
a  local  nuisance,  it  would  have  run  a  great  danger  of  ceasing  to 
be  a  machine  for  creating  or  suppressing  anything  at  all. 
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The  Chancellor,  Thomas  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
preached  the  opening  sermon.  He  spoke  of  Agrippa,  who  had 
stilled  sedition  in  Rome,  of  the  belly  which  warred  with  its 
members,  of  the  rautual  duties  of  subject  and  men.  As  the 
end  of  both  king  and  subject  is  to  produce  wax  and  honey, 
wax  for  divine  worship,  honey  for  the  use  of  man  ;  so  every 
human  council  and  parliament  must  try  to  contribute  to  the 
praise  of  God  and  the  Church,  and  to  human  utility.  The 
silver,  the  brazen,  and  the  iron  age  were  passed.  "  Let  us," 
said  the  preacher,  "obtain  the  goiden  age,  especially  since  a 
propitious  God  has  sent  us  a  second  Joshua,  a  strenuous  and 
invincible  fighter,  who,  raising  us  from  the  depths  of  misery, 
will  attempt  with  a][  hia  might  to  correct  or  else  to  pluck  out 
the  wicked."  On  the  next  day  committees  were  appointed, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  to  receive  and  to  try  petitions*  and 
the  house  of  commons  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  speaker. 
Its  choice^  which  may  have  been  prompted  from  above,  fell 
upon  Thomas  Lovell,  a  trained  lawyer,  and  a  member  of  the 
king's  council,  who,  having  been  attainted  in  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  Richard  HI.,  had  fled  oversea  to  Brittany,  and  fought 
on  Bosworth  field.  On  November  9  Henry  came  down  to 
the  house,  accepted  Lovell's  election,  and  three  days  after- 
wards appointed  him  to  the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. In  a  brief  speech  delivered  to  parliament  he  declared 
that  he  was  the  rightful  king  both  by  inheritance  and  by 
the  judgment  of  God  as  exhibited  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
that  all  should  be  protected,  save  such  as  had  ofifended  his 
royal  majesty.  These  were  to  be  punished  in  the  court  of 
parliament  now  sitting. 

The  highest  wisdom  would  probably  have  consisted  in  the 
most  complete  clemency,  but  complete  clemency  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  times.  After  the  attainders  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  III.  against  Henry's  party  had  been  reversed,  an 
act  of  attainder  was  passed  against  the  late  king  and  his  ad- 
herents, and,  that  colour  might  be  given  to  the  proceeding,  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  made  to  begin  on  August  21,  the 
day  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
his  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey^  Lord  Lovell,  Lord  Ferrers,  Lord 
Zouch,  and  twenty-three  knights,  were  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  their  property  forfeit  to  tlie  crown.     The  act  was 
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not  passed  without  opposition.  "There  were  many  gentle- 
men against  it,  but  it  would  not  be,  for  it  was  the  king's 
pleasure,"  wrote  Sir  Thomas  Betanson  to  Sir  Robert  Plumpton.^ 
It  is  po^ble  that  this  opposition  was  not  without  its  effect,  for 
not  only  was  the  act  accompanied  by  ''  many  just  and  temperate 
sa'n'ngs  and  provisions,"  excepting  for  instance  from  forfeiture 
lands  held  in  the  right  of  wives  or  to  the  use  of  non-attaintcd 
persons,  but  a  genera!  pardon  was  soon  afterwards  issued  to 
such  of  Richard's  followers  as  should  submit  and  swear  fealty 
^Lirithin  forty  days.  The  reversal  of  the  attainders  of  such  of 
^KHenry's  followers  as  happened  to  be  members  of  parliament  was 
^uckl  by  the  judges  to  be  a  prerequisite  to  their  taking  their  seats. 
This  principle,  however,  was  not  extended  to  the  person  of  the 
Idi^.  It  was  held  that  Henry  was  already  freed  from  outlawry 
t^"  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  upon  him  the  supreme 
authority.  His  title  was  not  argued ;  it  was  assumed,  A 
simple  act  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  "  the  inheritance  of 
die  axwns  of  the  realms  of  England  and  France  .  .  .  rest 
remain  and  abide  in  the  most  royal  person  of  our  new  sovereign 
lord  King  Henry  VII.  and  in  the  heirs  of  hts  body  lawfully 
coaling".  A  discreet  silence  was  observed  as  to  the  precise 
process  by  which  Henry  had  attained  or  deserved  his  crown* 
It  was  enough  that  he  was  already  the  de  facto  king, 
■  Having  obtained  a  parliamentary  confirmation  of  his  title 
Henry  had  gained  his  chief  purpose.  But  it  was  almost  equally 
essential  that  parliament  should  secure  him  a  suitable  revenue. 
Tunnage  and  poundage  were  granted  for  life  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm  and  specially  for  the  "  safeguard  and  keeping  of  the 
sea  ".  An  act  of  resumption  restored  to  the  crown  ail  the  lands 
which  had  belonged  to  Henry  VI.  on  October  2,  1455,  save 
^KOnl)'  In  exceptions  duly  specified,  and  this  huge  present  was 
^KU^mented  by  the  confiscated  property  of  the  king's  attainted 
Hcnemies.  But  in  making  these  grants  parliament  was  far  from 
surrendering  its  right  of  financial  criticism  or  control.  A  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  tunnage  and  poundage  act  stating  that  the 
rates  were  not  to  be  taken  in  ensample  to  the  kings  of  England 
in  time  to  come,  and  the  act  of  resumption  was  possibly 
assisted  in  its  pas^^e  by  the  feeling  that  the  more  revenue  the 
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king  derived  from  his  lands,  the  less  he  would  require  from  par 
liament.  Finally  the  commons  protested  against  the  perennial 
abuse  of  purveyance.  They  said  that  food  and  cattle  were 
constantly  requisitioned  for  the  use  of  the  royal  household,  for 
which  the  owners  received  no  adequate  compensation.  Eco- 
nomic instincts  were  strong  in  the  Tudor  race,  and  Henry,  to 
meet  the  grievances  of  the  commons,  devised  a  scheme  of 
appropriation  which  was  accepted  by  both  houses.  A  sum  of 
;£^i4,ooo  derived  from  land  and  custom  dues  was  to  be  allocated 
every  year  to  the  needs  of  the  king's  household,  and  an  annual 
assignment  of  £i^io$  19s.  iid.  was  made  to  the  wardrobe, 
iThe  revenues  of  the  king's  household  were  thus  severed  from 
the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  much  was  done 
to  make  the  new  monarchy  popular  with  the  nation. 

On  November  1 9  the  king  came  down  to  Westminster,  and 
in  his  presence  an  oath  was  administered  to  several  notable 
knights  and  squires  of  the  household,  and  then,  after  they  had 
retired,  to  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament  assembled. 
They  swore  that  they  would  never  receive  or  aid  murderers, 
felons,  or  outlaws,  that  they  would  retain  no  man  by  indenture 
or  oathr  or  give  livery,  sign,  or  token  contrary  to  the  law,  orfl 
make  any  maintenance,  embracery,  riot,  or  unlawful  assembly, 
or  impede  the  execution  of  any  of  the  king's  writs,  or  let  any 
man  to  bail  knowing  or  deeming  him  to  be  a  felon.  Lords 
and  commons  took  the  oath,  but  the  house  of  lords  was  sin- 
gularly attenuated.  On  this  occasion  there  were  only  forty-eight 
members  present :  one  archbishop,  twelve  bishops,  seventeen  fl 
abbots,  two  dukes,  eight  earls,  one  viscount,  and  seven  barons. 
The  spiritual  outnumbered  the  temporal  lords  by  more  than 
two  to  one.  The  first  session  concluded  with  a  scene  of  solemn 
and  politic  artifice.  On  December  10,  the  commons  appeared 
before  the  king  in  the  house  of  lords  and  implored  him  through 
the  mouth  of  their  speaker  to  marry  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  No 
sooner  had  Lovell  concluded  than  the  lords  rose  from  their 
seats  and  standing  before  the  throne  with  bowed  heads  re- 
peated  the  request.  The  king  replied  that  he  was  willing  to  fl 
act  as  they  desired,  and  the  chancellor  then  prorogued  parlia- 
ment till  January  23.  The  members,  especially  such  as  were 
justices  of  the  peace,  were  exhorted  in  a  valedictory  address  tafl 
punish  homicideSj  larcenies,  murders,  Tapes,  and  extortions,  and 
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in  particular  to  chastise  valiant  b^gars  who  tnider  odour  of  chap. 
beting  were  rurming  about  the  country  disseminati!^  discords  '' 
and  lies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oath  against  main- 
tenance and  livoy  was  viewed  with  di:sHke  by  many  of  the 
great  lords  of  parliament,  but  outside  observes  judged  other- 
wise and  saw  in  Henry's  dealings  an  earnest  of  strong  and 
methodical  government.  "  The  king,"  wrote  de  G^i,  collector 
of  Peter's  Pence  to  Innocent  VIII., '*  shows  himself  \-eT>'  pnid«it 
and  clement ;  all  things  appear  disposed  towards  peace,  if  only 
the  minds  of  men  would  remain  constant"' 

Henr>'  had  been  studiously  economical  in  his  drafts  upon 
the  liberality  of  parliament ;  but  he  had  borrowed  mone)'  in 
France  towards  his  expedition  and  had  left  the  Marquis  of  Dorset 
and  Sir  John  Bourchier  tn  Paris  as  sureties  for  his  debL  He 
now  turned  to  the  city  of  London  for  a  loan  of  6.cxx)  marks  to 
enable  him  to  meet  this  obligation.  The  comfort  and  opulence 
of  London  at  this  time  were  such  as  to  impi^ss  fore^ners  who 
were  familiar  with  the  splendour  of  Italian  cities.  Especially 
remarkable  was  the  wonderful  quantity  of  wrought  silver,  *'  In 
one  single  street,"  sax's  a  Venetian  traveller, "  named  the  Strand, 
leading  to  St  Paul's,  there  are  fifty-two  goldsmiths'  shops  so 
rich  and  full  of  silver  vessels  great  and  small  that  in  all  the 
shops  in  Milan,  Rome,  Venice,  and  Florence  put  together,  1  do 
not  think  there  would  be  found  so  many  of  the  magnificence 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  London."^  But  London,  despite  the 
wealth  of  its  goldsmiths,  was  only  prepared  to  contribute 
i£^2,0Oo.  and  of  this  sum  n^r  one-half  was  contributed  by  the 
three  most  important  city  companf^  the  mercers,  grocers,  and 
drapers.' 

The  long-expected  marriage  was  celebrated  on  January 
1 8,  I486,  but  as  the  country  was  still  restless  and  the  temper 
of  the  north  especially  uncertain,  the  king  determined  to 
compose  the  rebellious  promptings  of  his  subjects  by  a  roj'al 
progress.  Setting  out  upon  his  northern  tour  in  the  early  part 
of  March,  Henr>'  was  honourably  received  at  Cambridge,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Lincoln,  where  "  he  kept  right  devoutly  the 
holy  feast  of  Easter".  Here  he  was  apprised  of  disquieting 
news.     Francis  LovelJ,  the  trusted  friend  of  Richard  \\\.  and 

1 R.  Brown,  Catrndttr  Stata  Pafrrs,  Vniice,  1.,  No.  596, 
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CHAP,  the  lord  chamberlain  of  his  household,  had  broken  his  sanctuary 
at  Colchester,  together  with  Humphrey  and  Thomas  Stafford, 
and  fled  no  one  knew  whither.  As  the  king  proceeded  north- 
wards the  news  became  still  more  ominous.  A  rising-  was  re- 
ported in  Yorkshire  between  Ripon  and  Middleham,  but  the 
king's  course  was  not  to  be  stayed  by  tidings  like  these. 
Unarmed  men  from  Lincolnshire  were  summoned  hurriedly  to 
his  standard,  and  as  the  royal  cavalcade  marched  from  Don- 
caster  to  York  it  was  swelled  by  the  contingents  of  the  loyal 
nobility.  Before  such  a  demonstration  the  rising,  if  rising 
there  were,  melted  away  like  snow  in  summer,  and  the  kinjj 
entered  his  northern  capital  in  triumph.  A  few  years  before 
the  city  of  York  had  given  a  sumptuous  welcome  to  Richard 
III.,  and  the  same  artist  who  had  devised  the  pageants  on  that 
occasion  was  now  employed  in  contriving  allegorical  devices 
for  the  delectation  of  the  man  to  whom  Richard  owed  his 
dethronement  and  his  death. 

But  despite  processions  and  pageants  York  still  numbered 
its  zealots  of  the  White  Rose,  and  a  design  was  set  on  foot  to 
seize  the  king  as  he  was  celebrating  the  feast  of  St.  George, 
The  vigilance  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  foiled  the  con- 
spiracy and  provided  victims  for  the  gibbets,  and  as  Lovel!  was 
approaching  the  city  with  a  large  force  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
was  sent  out  to  meet  him  with  3,000  light  troops.  Acting 
probably  on  the  royal  instructions,  Bedford  promised  a  free 
pardon  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  the  effect  of 
this  act  of  clemency  was  instantaneous.  Feeling  the  pulse  of 
his  army  to  be  weakening,  Lovell  suddenly  fled  from  his  camp 
by  night  and  his  men  disbanded  without  an  arrow  loosed  or  a 
shot  fired.  The  StalTords  who  had  tried  to  seize  Worcester 
were  equally  unsuccessful,  and  took  sanctuary  at  Culham  in 
Oxfordshire,  where  they  hoped  at  least  to  save  their  lives. 
From  their  retreat  they  were  drawn  to  the  Tower,  and  since 
the  court  of  king's  bench  held  that  the  privilege  of  sanctuai^' 
did  not  cover  high  treason,  Humphrey  Stafi"ord  was  put  to 
death.  Thomas  received  a  pardon  as  having  been  led  into 
error  by  his  elder  brother.  Meanwhile  the  king  was  touring 
through  the  western  counties  and  receiving  assurances  of  loyalty 
from  Worcesterj  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol.  In  June  he 
was  back  again  in  London,  and  on  September  20  a  son  was 
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bom  to  him  at  Winchester.  All  things  seemed  to  prosper  for  CHAP, 
the  new  dynasty.  The  royal  title  had  been  confirmed  by 
parliament,  and  the  competing  ambitions  of  the  two  lines  had 
been  merged  in  the  royal  marriage.  Papal  bulls  had  been 
obtained  and  published  in  confirmation  of  Henry's  claim  to  the 
crown,  a  threatening  cloud  of  conspiracy  had  been  rapidly 
dispersed,  and  now  an  heir  was  born  to  the  king  and  queen. 
The  child  was  christened  Arthur  "in  honour  of  the  British 
race  "  from  which  the  king  was  sprung,  and  the  fairest  hopes 
ftrere  conceived  of  his  future.  The  blood  of  both  the  Roses  ran 
in  the  boy's  veins;  he  was  the  pledge  of  national  unity  and 
the  symbol  of  the  long-dreamed -of  peace. 

Just  as  the  ship  of  state  seemed  to  be  gliding  into  smooth 
waters,  an  ugly  storm  gathered  in  the  sky.  There  was  at 
Oxford  a  young  priest,  low-born  but  not  unlearned,  by  name 
Richard  Symonds.  Of  his  antecedents  and  connexions  we 
know  nothing.  We  cannot  say  whether  he  was  intimate  with 
his  Yorkist  neighbour,  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  nor  whether 
his  schemes  were  inspired  by  the  heads  of  the  Yorkist  party, 
Lincoln  and  Lovell.  We  know  only  that  he  had  a  young 
pupil,  by  name  Lambert  Simnel,  a  boy  of  gentle  nature  and 
pregnant  wit,  the  son  of  an  Oxford  tradesman,  and  that 
with  this  instrument  he  came  within  measurable  distance  oi 
oversetting  the  throne  of  the  Tudors.  It  appears  that  in  the 
course  of  14S6  rumours  were  flying  about  England  to  the  effect 
now  that  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  were  still  alive,  and  now  that 
the  Elarl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of  Edward's  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  was  murdered  or  about  to  be  murdered  in  the 
Tower.  It  occurred  to  Symonds  that  in  view  of  the  fretful 
and  credulous  state  of  the  public  mind  it  might  be  possible 
to  pass  ofiT  Lambert  as  one  of  the  princes  who  had  been 
slain  in  the  Tower.  If  Lambert  became  King  erf"  England, 
Symonds  would  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  with 
this  gleaming  prospect  in  view  the  tutor  set  himself  to  school 
his  pupil  in  "  royal  habits  and  good  arts  ".  Soon  afterwards 
a  report  spread  that  Warwick  had  died  in  prison.  If  Warwick 
was  really  dead,  it  would  be  less  easj'  to  disprove  a  counterfeit 
presentation  of  hinu  The  r^le  of  Lambert  was  accordingly 
changed  :  he  was  henceforth  to  figure,  not  as  Richard  of  York, 
but  as  Edward  of  Warwjckj  lately  and  wonderfully  e§cape<l 
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from  the  Tower.  But  as  the  discomfiture  of  Lovell  and  the 
Staflfords  had  dashed  the  courage  of  the  Engh'sh  Yorkists. 
Symonds,  acting  probably  upon  instructions  from  the  Ecwl  of 
Lincoln,  determined  to  launch  the  enterprise  on  the  friendly 
soil  of  Ireland. 

At  no  time  probably  since  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  was 
the  British  hold  upon  Ireland  so  weak  as  during  the  later 
decades  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  earlier  decades  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  English  Pale  was  b'ttle  more  than  a  strip  of 
coast  from  Dublin  to  Dundalk,  nowhere  much  more  than  thirty 
miles  in  width,  and  even  in  the  Pale  it  had  been  impossible  to 
expel  the  pervasive  Irish  dress^  the  pervasive  Irish  tongue,  and 
the  pervasive  Irish  customs.  A  few  towns  outside  the  Pale,  of 
which  Waterford  was  the  most  conspicuous,  valued  their  com- 
mercial connexion  with  England*  and  had  received  important 
privileges  from  English  kings.  But  the  Anglo-Irish  barons, 
who  were  descended  from  the  Norman  invaders,  had  assimilated 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  native  race.  They  had  caught 
something  of  the  Celtic  fancy,  and  humour,  and  superstition, 
and  they  lived  the  wild  and  lawless  life  of  the  Celtic  tribes. 
The  quarrell  of  the  two  Ro.'ies  had  enlisted  adherents  among 
these  rude  baronial  families,  and  as  the  Butlers  sided  with  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  so  the  Geratdines  ^^-ere  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  York,  But  while  the  Butler  connexion  had  been 
weakened,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  elder  branch  of  the  family 
had  settled  in  England,  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
the  head  of  the  Geraldines,  was  exceptionally  strong.  Kildare 
was  not  only  widely  connected  by  marriage  with  the  principal 
native  families ;  he  was  himself  lord-deputy,  and  his  brother 
was  chancellor ;  and  though  Henry  went  so  far  as  to  restore 
the  outlawed  Butlers  to  their  rights,  and  to  create  his  uncle 
Bedford  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  did  not  venture  to 
deprive  the  Geraldines  of  their  offices.  Kildare  was  confirmed 
as  lord-deputy,  and  Thomas  Fitzgerald  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  great  seal. 

Henry's  caution  availed  him  nothing.  Kildare  and  the 
Anglo-Irish  lords  examined  Symonds  and  his  protH^g<^  and 
decided  to  revive  the  claim  of  the  White  Rose.  Almost  all 
the  great  names  of  Ireland  were  enlisted  in  Simnel's  cause,  and 
messages  were  sent   to  obtain   assistance   from    Margaret    of 
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Biu^ndy  and  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  the  chief  of  the  Yorkist  chap. 
party  in  Lancashire.  Sir  Thomas  Bodrugan,  a  noted  Yorkist 
partisan,  was  invited  to  raise  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  for  the 
cause,  Henry  was  made  aware  of  these  machinations,  and  on 
February  2,  1487.  held  a  meeting  of  the  council  in  the  Car- 
thu^'an  monastery  at  Sheen  to  devise  methods  of  defence.  A 
proclamation  was  Issued  announcing  a  general  pardon  to  all 
who  would  reveal  thetr  offences  and  submit  themselves  by  a 
certain  day.  It  was  then  determined  that  the  real  Warwick 
should  be  taken  from  the  Tower  and  shown  to  the  people.  But 
the  most  striking  resolution  of  all  affected  the  queen-dowager. 
She  was  "  for  various  considerations  "  deprived  of  her  widow's 
jointure,  removed  to  the  convent  of  Berdmondsey,  and  put 
upon  a  yearly  income  of  400  marks,  EhVabeth  Woodvillc  was 
doubtless  a  silJy  and  possibly  a  mischievous  woman,  and  it 
may  be  that  she  had  dabbled  in  the  latest  Yorkist  plot.  The 
explanation  put  fon^-ard  to  e?cplain  her  sudden  disgrace,  that 
contrary  to  her  explicit  promise  she  had  entrusted  herself  and 
her  daughter  to  Richard  II L,  was  suspected  and  remainj 
suspicious.  "  After  her  husband's  death,"  writes  Bacon,^  "she 
was  matter  of  tragedy,  having  Kved  to  see  her  brother  be- 
headed, and  her  tivo  sons  deposed  from  the  crown,  bas- 
tarded  in  their  blood,  and  cruelly  murdered.  AJl  this  while, 
nevertheJcss,  she  enjoyed  her  liberty,  state,  and  fortunes,  but 
afterwards  again,  upon  the  rise  of  the  wheel,  when  she  had  a 
king  to  her  son-in-law  and  was  made  grandmother  to  a  grand- 
child of  the  best  sex;  yet  was  she  upon  dark  and  unknown 
reasons  and  no  less  strange  pretences  precipitated  ^n6.  banished 
the  world  into  a  nunnciy  \  where  it  was  almost  dangerous  to 
visit  her  or  see  her ;  and  where  not  long  after  she  ended  her 
Hfe ;  but  was  by  the  king's  commandment  buried  with  the 
king  her  husband  at  Windsor." 

From  Sheen  the  king  journeyed  to  London,  and  on  the 
next  day,  a  Sunday^  the  real  Warwick  was  paraded  from  the 
Tower  to  St.  Paul's  and  made  to  converse  with  such  as  were 
suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.  But  the 
stratagem  proved  utterly  fruitless.  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of 
.Lincdn^  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Elizabeth, 
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sister  of  Edward  IV.,  had  been  named  successor  to  the  throne 
by  his  uncle  Richard  J 1 1.,  and  in  view  of  Warwick's  im- 
prisonment Lincoln  was  the  natural  head  of  the  Yorkist 
faction.  The  kindness  of  Henry  was  thrown  away  upon  this 
ambitious  and  factious  man,  and  immediately  after  the  council 
at  Sheen,  at  which  he  had  been  present,  he  fled  oversea  to 
Flanders.  There  he  found  his  associate  Lovell.  and  his  kins- 
woman Margaret  in  the  throes  of  preparation.  That  Lincote 
was  really  deceived  by  the  imposture  is  difficult  of  credence, 
but  what  did  it  matter,  so  long  as  the  enterprise  succeeded? 
If  Henry  were  once  down  and  dead,  the  son  of  the  Oxford 
joiner  could  easily  be  "  reduced  to  order,"  and  Warwick  might 
ascend  the  throne. 

On  May  5,  1487,  Lincoln  and  Lovell  and  other  prominent 
English  Yorkists  landed  in  Dublin  accompanied  by  s^ooo  Ger- 
man veterans  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Margaret,  and  com- 
manded by  a  brave  and  tried  soldier  of  fortune,  Martin  Swart. 
At  this  event  the  last  disguises  were  thrown  aside,  and  the 
movement  passed  from  the  hidden  channels  of  conspiracy  into 
open  war.  On  the  24th,  being  Whitsunday,  Simnel  was 
cro'tvned  as  Edward  VI.  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Dublin,  and  the  principal  members  of  the  Anglo-Irish  colony, 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  Henry  VII.,  did  fealty  and 
homage  to  their  new  master.  A  parliament  was  convoked ; 
coin  was  struck  ;  proclamations  were  issued,  and  the  writs  ran  in 
the  name  of  Edward  VI.  The  spiritual  peers  voted  a  subsidy 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  reversal  of  any  censures  which 
they  might  incur  by  reason  of  their  rebellion.  In  Dublin 
the  Yorkist  current  flowed  fresh  and  high,  but  in  the  south, 
where  the  Butler  interest  was  strong,  Henry  still  numbered 
adherents.  The  city  of  Waterford,  whose  mayor  was  a  Butler, 
became  the  stronghold  of  the  Tudor  monarchy.  Vassals  of 
the  house  of  Ormond,  loyalists  from  KtEkenny,  from  Callan, 
from  Clonmel,  and  from  Fidderth  streamed  in  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  its  walls  and  to  defy  the  hated  Geraldines.  So 
high  did  passion  run,  (hat  KHdare  hanged  the  groom  who 
brought  him  the  city's  defiance,  and  his  herald,  rather  than 
trust  himself  within  the  walls  of  Waterford,  delivered  his 
master's  message  from  an  open  boat.  But  while  Ireland  was 
on  the  brink  of  civil  war,  iJie  main  enterprise  went  fprnard. 
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German  veterans,  reinforced  by  crowds  of  ilUarmed  and 
EU-clothed  rrishmen  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald, crossed  St.  George's  Channel,  and  on  June  4,  1487, 
landed  upon  the  coast  of  Lancashire. 

Henry  had  been  advertised  of  the  course  of  Irish  aifairs  by 
one  of  his  rare  adherents  in  that  country,  the  Lord  of  Howth, 
and  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  south  were  in  attendance  on 
him  at  Coventry,  when  scouts  stationed  along  the  western  coast 
brought  the  news  that  the  enemy  had  landed.  On  the  advice 
of  Morton  and  Fox,  a  proclamation  was  issued  against  all  the 
familiar  forms  of  military  indiscipline,  and  the  royal  army,  thus 
fortified  against  popular  odium,  marched  across  England  to 
Nottingham,  where  it  received  a  welcome  addition  of  6,000 
men.  Meanwhile  the  motley  host  of  Irish  and  Germans  had 
experienced  a  series  of  disappointments.  They  had  expected 
powerful  aid  in  Lan<3shire,  but  Broughton  could  only  rally 
a  small  company  to  their  standard.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Lincoln  they  made  their  way  towards  York,  imitating  Henry 
in  their  careful  avoidance  of  pillage,  and  hoping  to  enlist  the 
active  assistance  of  a  county  which  was  notoriously  disaffected 
to  the  Red  Rose,  "  Their  snowball,"  however,  "did  not  gather 
as  it  went,'*  perhaps  because^  as  Bacon  says,  "  it  was  an  odious 
thing  for  the  people  of  England  to  have  a  king  brought  in  to 
them  upon  the  shoulders  of  Irish  and  Dutch," '  and  perhaps  also 
owing  to  the  complete  failure  of  Lovell's  rising  in  the  previous 
year.  Finding  the  ridings  sullen  and  passive,  the  insurgents 
turned  their  course  southward,  pushed  through  the  forest  of 
Sherwood,  then  extending  as  far  south  as  Nottingham,  in  the 
intent  to  seize  the  famous  fortress  of  Newark,  They  crossed 
the  Trent  at  piskerton  Ferry,  some  four  miles  south-east  of  their 
objective,  and  bivouacked  on  a  hillside  near  the  little  village 
of  Stoke.  In  the  plain  before  them  they  could  see  the  straight 
line  of  the  Fossway  running  across  their  front  north-east  to 
.Vewark,  but  between  them  and  the  old  Roman  road  lay  the 
army  of  the  king.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th 
Lincoln  threw  his  army  upon  Henry's  vanguard.  The  Irish 
with  the  sun  in  their  faces,  unprotected  by  breastplates,  and 
armed  only  with  darts  and  skeans,  fought  fiercely  and  suffered 
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CHAP,  desperately ;  but  the  main  brunt  of  the  conflict  on  the  rebel 
'■  side  was  borne  by  "  iVIaitin  Swart  and  his  merrie  men,"  to  use 
the  title  of  a  long  lost  and  much  regretted  ballad,  and  it  wis 
not  until  their  leader  had  fallen  and  the  contest  had  continued 
for  three  hours  that  the  brave  Germans  turned  and  fled. 
Henry's  victory,  if  hardly  gained,— ^nd  it  is  said  that  he  lost 
3,000  men  out  of  his  '*  battle,"  the  other  two  divisions  either 
from  timidity,  disloyalty,  or  mismanagement  failing  to  come 
into  actioa — was  as  decisive  as  victory  can  be,^ 

All  the  chief  Yorkist  leaders,  Lincoln  and  Swart,  Fitzgerald 
and  Plunket,  fell  on  the  field,  together  with  some  4,000  of  the 
rank  and  file.  LovelJ  and  Broughton  were  never  again  heard 
of,  and  their  fate  has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures.  "  The 
lad"  and  his  mentor,  Symonds,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  and  while  the  pri^t  was  condemned  to  pass  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  a  dungeon,  Lambert  was  treated  with  politic  and 
humorous  clemency.  The  mock  king  was  set  to  turn  the  spit 
in  the  real  king's  kitchen.  Some  years  afterwards  a  party  of 
Irish  lords  were  seated  at  a  dinner  at  Henry's  court,  "A 
gentleman  came  and  told  them  that  their  new  king,  1-ambarte 
Simnel,  brought  them  wine  to  drink  and  drank  to  them  all." 
None  would  have  taken  the  cup  out  of  his  hands,  but  bade  the 
great  devil  of  hell  him  take  before  even  they  saw  him.  "  Bring 
me  the  cup  if  the  wine  be  good,"  said  the  Lord  of  Howth, 
being  a  merry  gentleman,  *'and  I  shall  drink  it  ofl^  for  the 
wine's  sake  and  mine  own  sake  also ;  and  for  thee  as  thou  art 
so,  I  leave  thee,  a  poor  innocent."^  From  scullion  Simnel  was 
promoted  to  be  one  of  the  king's  falconers.  His  reminiscences 
would  have  been  curious,  but  perhaps  he  was  too  sensitive  to 
ridicule  to  give  them  freely.  But  Polydore  Vergil,  the  historian, 
may  have  seen  him  and  learnt  something  from  his  lips,  for 
he  was  alive  when  the  History  of  England  was  reaching  its 
completion  in  1534.^ 

When  the  last  7>  Deum  had  been  sung  in  the  cathedra!  of 
Lincoln  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  Stoke,   Henry  addressed 

'  Molmet,  the  Burgundian  chronicler,  mailcea  York  go  over  to  "  Clarence," 
cieates  a  panic  in  London  and  aBcribeg  ihe  victory  of  Stoke  to  the  impact  of  the 
Engliah  arrow  on  half-aimed  Germans  \Chronint%n,  iii.,c.  138), 

^SJmne]  would  seem  ultimately  to  have  been  transJerKd  to  the  service  of 
Sii  Thomaft  Lovell  ;  art,  irk  Diti.  of  Nat.  Biagf. 

'Carew  MSS.,  ed.  Bicwer  and  Bullen  :  Tht  Back  0/ Howtk,  p.  igo. 
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mself  to  the   serious   task  of  pacification.     He  had   given 
lers  before  the  battle  that  Lincoln's  life  should  be  spared, 
ping  that  he  might  learn  from  the  Yorkist  chieftain  all  the 
secrets  of  the  plot.      But  Lincoln's  lips  were  sealed  for  ever, 
and   the  king  wa.';  thrown  back   upon  clues  less  authoritative 
d  less  distinct  than  those  with  which  the  earl  could  have 
pplied   him.      There  are  some  societies   and    some  ages  in 
ich  political  movements  are  mainly  determined  by  books  or 
phlets;  there  are  others  in  which  the  dominant  force  is 
blic  oratory.     But   the  agencies  by  which   seditious  move- 
nts were  set  on    foot  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
I L  were  far  more  impalpable  and  elusive  than  written  treatises 
spoken  harangues  to  the  mob.      The  rumour  of  the  cottage 
id  the  memorial  hall,  the  ill-informed  chatter  of  groups  in  the 
Elage  alehouse,  on  the  green,  or  in  the  churchyard  as  the  con- 
tion  dispersed,  a  word  dropped  in  the  hunting  field,  a 
p  of  ill-spelt  clumsy  writing  carried  by  a  rustic  or  a  groom, 
such  were  the  wayward  instruments  of  sedition.       In  the  north 
especially    the  danger  was  greatest,    not    only   because    the 
strength   of  the  feudal  families  was  there  most  considerable, 
>      but  also  for  the  refuge  and  assistance  which  might  bo  afforded 
^Lby  the  neighbourhood  of  Scotland.     And  all  over  England  the 
^Rtrm  oi  justice  was   paralysed  by  two  great  evils — benefit  of 
I     dergy  and  the  right  of  sanctuary.      The  respect  paid  to  these 
'      institwtions  excited  the   surprise  and   criticism   of    foreigners. 
After  e^'ery  robbery^  every  murder,  every  conspiracy,  and  every 
revolt  the  guilty  persons  would  flee  to  the  nearest  sanctuary  and 
thmce  defy  the  law.     By  the  benefit  of  clergy  any  person  who 
could  read    was   transferred  to  the  milder  jurisdiction  of  the 
ccdesiastical  courts. 

In  face  of  these  difficulties  imposed  by  the  Church, — and 
Henry  was  too  loyal  a  son  of  the  Church  to  brush  them  aside,— 
it  was  impossible  to  clear  the  country  rapidly  of  the  vims 
of  lUsaffection.  A  system  of  spies  naturally  grew  up  to  meet 
a  system  of  whispers,  and  was  as  odious  and  as  inefficient  as 
systems  always  are.  Henry,  however,  did  everything 
was  possible  to  compose  the  restless  spirit  of  the  country 
lo  restore  law  and  order.  In  a  leisurely  progress  through 
tbe  nofthem  counties  the  king  made  scrupulous  inquiries,  and 
raited   his  displeasure  upon  those  who  were  connected  with 
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*.  the  recent  bnubles  by  fines  and  ransoms.  From  Xeucastle 
an  embassy  was  sent  to  James  III.  of  Scotland  to  propose  that 
the  three  yeais"  truce  which  had  been  made  in  14^  should 
now  be  converted  into  a  lasting  peace,  and  strei^thened  by 
no  less  than  three  marriage  alliances.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
King  of  Scotland  should  wed  the  Ei^lisfa  queen-dowager,  and 
that  his  two  eldest  sons  should  many  two  daughters  of  Edivard 
[  V,  These  proposals,  though  formally  accepted  on  the  Scots' 
side,  were  never  carried  into  effect.  James  was  already  too 
sensible  of  his  burden  of  unpopularity  to  add  to  its  weight  by 
entering  upon  so  clcse  a  union  with  the  hated  Saxons.  But  the 
action  of  Henry  Is  none  the  less  highly  s^ificant  All  through 
bis  reign  he  aimed  at  securing  a  lasting  peace  with  Scotland, 
seeing  in  such  an  alUance  a  safe  barrier  against  troubles  at 
home.  How  fully  he  was  justified  in  comprising  the  project  of 
a  Scottish  alliance  in  the  system  of  raeasures  which^  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  14S6,  he  adopted  towards  the  fkacifica- 
tion  of  England  will  be  made  clear  hercaAo'. 

Henry  arrived  in  London  on  November  3  to  carry  out 
the  long-deferred  coronation  of  the  queen,  and  to  open  his 
second  parliament.  The  police  work  in  Yorkshire  and  the 
diplomatic  work  in  Scotland  were  to  be  crowned  by  legislative 
work  at  Westminster.  This  parliament,  which  met  on  No- 
vember 9r  has  made  a  great  mark  upon  English  history,  for 
after  passing  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  leaders  of  the  late 
conspiracy,  twenty-eight  in  number,  It  created  the  court  which 
became  so  famous  and  popular,  and  then  so  notorious  and  un- 

Lpopular^  under  the  name  of  the  Star-chamber.  This  tribunal, 
which  under  the  house  of  Stewart  became  perverted  into  an 
instrument  of  political  oppression,  was  in  its  initial  conception 
a  most  necessary  engine  for  the  stamping  out  of  disorder. 
Dignified  and  impressive  in  its  composition — for  it  contained 
the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  a 
bishop  and  a  temporal  peer  from  the  privy  council,  and  the 
chief  justices  of  the  courts  of  king's  bench  and  common  pleas — 
it  was  created  to  deal  with  a  class  of  offence  which  local  juries 
and  common  law  courts  were  too  weak  to  suppress;  with  livery 
and  maintenance,  with  rioting  and  illegal  assemblies,  with  the 
bribery  of  jurymen,  and  the  official  delinquencies  of  sheriffs  in 
Uie  matter  of  the  empanelment  of  juries  and  the  return  of  verdicts. 
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No  new  offences  and  no  new  penalties  were  created  by  the 

of   14S7,       The   misdemeanours   specified   as    within    the 

ivince  of  the  new  court  were  well   known  to  the  statute 

ik,  and  powers  as  yet  unrepealed  had  been  given  to  the  privy 

uncil  to  punish  them.     Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  composition 

competence  of  the  court  was  jealously  confined  by  the  terms 

the  act     A  president  of  Magdalen,  a  dean  of  Windsor,  a 

Fwarden  of  Merton  sat  in  the  Slar-chamber  in  i495  ;  and  many 

ences  unspecl/ied  in  the  statute,  such  as  defamation,  unlavtful 

pounding,  illegal  tolls,  and   the   like,  were  dealt  with  by  a 

ibunal  which  generally  numbered  seven  or  eight  bishops,  as 

any  members  of  the  king's  council  as  were  available,  and  as 

lany  judges  and  lawyers  as  it  might  be  deemed  necessary  from 

ic  to  time  to  summon  to  the  board.     The  importance  of  the 

fi  court  is,  as  has  been  well  said,  not  so  much  judicial  as 

litica].     A  great  tribunal,  lifted  far  above  the  reach  of  local 

rorism,  and  em|x>wered  not  only  to  issue  writs  of  subpcena 

it  also  to  examine  defendants  upon  oath,  had  been  created  to 

deal  with  the  offences  of  the  great.     Essentially  popular  and  at 

the  same  time  monarchical,  the  Star-chamber  was  destined  to 

help  in  the  great  task  of  restoring  the  reign  of  law  and  order, 

which  had  been  overset  too  long  by  the  strength  of  the  baronial 

ilies.' 

In  other  ways  also  the  government  strove  to  put  down  crime 
and  disorder.  "  A  very  just  and  honourable  bull,"  dated  August 
was  obtained  from  Innocent  VIII.,  limiting  the  abuses  which 
wed  from  the  right  of  sanctuary.  The  place  might  be 
watched  by  the  king's  officers  in  the  case  of  treason,  so  that 
at  the  expiration  of  the  forty  days  the  traitor  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  justice.  The  sanctuarj"^  was  to  afford  no  protection  to 
the  goods  of  a  delinquent ;  and  criminals  who  broke  sanctuary 
to  commit  a  second  crime  were  liable  to  be  haled  out  by  the 
king's  officers  and  to  lose  the  right  of  sanctuary  for  ever  after. 
At  the  same  time  a  statute  was  passed  to  keep  the  coroners  up 
to  their  duty,  and  to  stimulate  the  pursuit  and  the  prosecution 
(rf  murderers.  Truly  it  may  be  said  that  the  revolt  of  Lambert 
Simnel  had  provoked  great  efforts  towards  the  restoration  of 
the  rule  of  law. 

Decisive  though  the  victory  of  Stoke  had  been,  it  did  not 
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at  once  put  an  end  to  Yorkist  disturbances  in  Ireland.  Five 
months  after  the  battle  the  citizens  of  Waterford,  whose  privi- 
leges had  been  renewed  and  augmented,  were  informed  by  the 
king  that  the  Earl  of  Kildareand  thecity  of  Dublin  still  adhered 
to  their  seditioiis  opinions,  Henry  authorised  the  men  of 
Waterford  to  arrest  and  seize  rebels  by  sea  and  land  and  to 
intercept  all  merchandise  destined  for  Dublin,  until  Kildare  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  "  with  the  parties  thereabouts  of  the 
Sequele,  should  utterly  and  clearly  leave  and  forsake  their 
rebellion  and  contemptuous  demeanour  and  be  of  good  and 
due  obedience".  But  with  the  resources  at  his  disposal  it 
would  have  been  alike  futi!e  and  impolitic  for  Henry  to  proceed 
against  Kildare.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  English  Pale 
who  had  not  embraced  the  cause  of  Simnel  could  be  numbered 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  a  vindictive  ix>licy  would  have 
driven  the  whole  Anglo-Irish  colony  Into  confederation  with  th*!  J 
native  tribes.  Accordingly,  though  the  parliament  of  Novcm- 
ber  attainted  the  English  nobles  and  gentry  who  had  fought 
at  Stoke,  the  Irish  rebels  were  passed  over  in  significant 
silence.  Meanwhile  Kildare  sent  messengers  to  Henry  to  make 
his  peace,  while  Dublin  excused  her  infatuation  on  the  ground 
of  the  bad  example  which  had  been  set  to  her  by  the  lord- 
deputy,  the  archbishopj  and  the  clergy.  In  politics  it  is  folly 
ever  to  be  implacable,  and  Henry  was  a  politician.  Sir  Richard 
Edgecombe  was  despatched  to  Ireland  to  receive  the  homage 
and  allegiance  of  all  who  would  undertake  to  be  faithful 
to  the  English  king,  and  to  deliver  royal  pardons  for  past 
offences.  The  aid  of  the  pope  had  already  been  invoked 
against  the  insurgent  clergy,  and  a  bull  of  Innocent  VUI.  had 
directed  Henry's  clerical  adherents  in  Ireland,  the  Archbishops 
of  Cashel  and  Tuam  and  the  Bishops  of  Clogher  and  Ossory,  to 
make  a  secret  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  rebels  and  to 
foi-ward  a  report  to  Rome.  A  bull  excommunicating  Henrys 
rebellious  subjects,  and  papal  briefs  granting  absolution  from 
the  spiritual  penalties  in  which  their  disobedience  had  involved 
them,  formed  part  of  Edgecombe's  diplomatic  baggage,  and 
thus  equipped  the  ambassador  of  England  set  sail  from  Mount's 
Bay  in  Cornwall  on  June  33,  1488. 

A  voyage  to  Ireland  was  still  something  of  an  adventure. 
Pirates  were  reported  off  the  ccast  of  Scilly^  and  a  Fleming 
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ship  was  in  the  Severn  "  daily  taking  and  spoiling  the  king's  CHAP, 
subjects".  Edgecombe's  little  flotilla^  carrying  on  board  500 
soldiers,  stood  first  west  and  then  cast  in  the  hopes  of  a  brush 
with  the  rovers;  but  luck  was  against  them,  and  there  was 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  pursue  a  straight  course  for  Ireland. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  Anne  of  Fowey  and  her  three  comrades 
put  in  at  Kinsale.  The  object  of  the  mission  was  prosperously 
accomplished,  Kinsale  was  hospitable  and  submissive,  and  at 
Waterfofd  the  only  fear  was  that  the  town  might  be  exposed  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  Geraldines.  In  Dublin  after  many 
"feigned  unreasonable  delays"  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  lords, 
and  some  "  plain  and  sharp"  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  English 
agent.  Kildare  and  his  followers  agreed  to  submit  to  the  King 
<yS  England  Extending  his  right  band  over  the  Host,  the  earl 
swore  that  he  would  never  traffic  with  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
or  other  enemies  of  King  Henry,  the  natural  and  rightwise  King 
of  England,  and  that  he  would  not  hinder  the  execution  of  the 
censures  of  the  Church  a^inst  all  who  troubled  him  in  his  title 
to  the  crown  of  England  or  lordship  of  Ireland.  The  oath  was 
repeated  in  the  same  form  by  the  Irish  lords,  save  that  the 
ecclesiastics  bound  themselves  in  addition  solemnly  to  promul- 
gate in  the  churches  the  papal  denunciation  of  the  enemies  of 
the  King  of  England.  All  then  proceeded  to  the  church  of  the 
mona5ter>'  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
intoned  the  TV  Deum,  and  the  church  bells  rang  out  gaily  in 
honour  of  the  peace.  On  the  next  morning  the  mayor^  the 
bailiff,  and  the  commonalty  of  Dublin  were  sworn  in  the  Guild- 
hall, and  then  Edgecombe  proceeded  upon  a  tour  through 
Drogheda  and  Trim  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  provincial 
colonists.  Upon  obtaining  a  certificate  on  oath  tc^ether  with 
a  bond  signed  by  his  sureties,  Edgecombe  gave  to  Kildare  the 
king's  pardon  under  the  great  seal.  It  was  the  concluding  act 
of  his  mission,  and  upon  July  30  he  put  out  to  sea  and  headed 
for  Fowey.  The  professions  of  loyalty  he  had  so  painfully 
extracted  from  the  Anglo-Irish  lords  were  but  sktn-deep,  and 
the  peace  of  Ireland,  like  that  of  the  summer  waters  through 
which  his  keel  was  driving,  was  soon  to  be  ruffled  by  boisterous 
weatlier.' 

^  EdifecoMbt'K  itiiertating  Journal  haa  been  printed  in  UatiiE'  Hibtfnica  and 
ibiiditcd  by  Ware,  Rerum  Hibernicorum  AnnaltJ,  pp.  15-32,  and  by  Bagwtll, 
under  tkt  Tidoti,  vol.  i.,  lofi-S. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   FRENCH    WAR. 

CHAP.  The  teal  interest  of  England  lay,  as  the  future  was  destined 
*^'  to  show,  in  the  development  of  her  naval  and  commercial 
resources.  That  the  War  of  the  Roses  had  exercised  a  pre- 
judicial effect  upon  the  maritime  position  of  Great  Britain  is  B 
only  tcx>  likely,  for  we  hear  complaints  that  the  English  navy 
was  decayed^  and  we  find  that  much  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  Channel  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  Bretons.  Everywhere  English  commerce 
was  confronted  with  powerful  competition.  In  the  Baltic  the 
Hanseatic  league  exercised  its  jealously  guarded  supremacy ;  fl 
in  the  Mediterranean  trade  was  met  by  rivals  from  Barcelona 
and  Marseilles,  from  Genoa  and  Pisa,  from  Florence  and 
Venice.  The  trade  with  Iceland  was  broken  ;  the  trade  with 
Norway  and  Denmark  was  ill-protected.  It  was  only  in  the 
marts  of  Flanders  that  England  still  he]d  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  virtue  of  her  exports  of  cloth,  and  for  this  reason  it  ■ 
was  essential  that  the  Burgundian  house  should  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  sovereigns  of  England.  Hut  even  the  export 
trade  in  English  cloth  and  woollen  was  largely  carried  on  ■ 
by  foreign  merchants  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  privileges 
granted  by  Edward  IV.  to  the  Hanseatic  league  were  still  un- 
repealed ;  and  German,  Flemish,  and  Italian  traders  had  a  ■ 
share  in  the  distribution  of  British  goods  throughout  the  con- 
tinent Of  oceanic  adventure  there  was  as  yet  little  talk,  save 
perhaps  among  Bristol  shippers;  yet  it  was  from  oceanic  ad- 
venture that  England  was  destined  to  become  the  first  naval 
and  the  first  colonial  power  in  Europe.  A  few  months  after 
Henry's  accession  Bartholomew  Columbus  set  sail  for  England 
to  make  a  present  of  his  brother's  dreams  to  the  English  king. 
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Christopher  had  seen  with  his  strate^c,  world-sweeping  glance  CHAP, 
that  if  Spam  would  not  help  him  to  discover  the  new  route  ^'' 
to  the  I  ndies.  England  was  the  country  which,  was  most 
fevourably  situated  to  second  his  adventure.  But  Bartholomew 
was  spoiled  by  pirates,  and  three  years  elapsed  before  he  was  in 
a  position  to  attract  Henry's  attention.  That  a  scheme  so 
romantic,  grandiose,  and  hazardous,  propounded  by  a  poor 
Gcaioese  mariner  and  cartographer,  should  have  been  seriously 
considered  by  the  King  of  England  is  a  fact  significant  of  the 
times  and  eloquent  of  the  higher  side  of  Henry's  nature. 
Indeed  an  invitation  was  actually  issued  to  Christopher  Colum- 
bus to  confer  with  the  king,  but  tiiere  were  delays  and  it  came 
Ktoo  late.  The  discoverer  of  America  had  practicaJly  completed 
his  arrangement  with  the  court  of  Spain ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  that  the  passion  for  geographical 
discovery  seized  upon  the  English  nation.' 

TTie  expediency  of  non-intervention  on  the  continent,  save 
to  procure  advantages  for  English  trade,  and  in  particular  the 
expediency  of  abandoning  all  idea  of  recovering  the  old  French 
possessions,  is  clear  to  us  now  as  we  look  back  upon  our 
history.  AH  the  forces  which  mould  nations — 'geography,  race, 
language,  common  memories,  common  suffering,  a  great  litera- 
ture— were  making  France  a  nation.  The  monarchy  which 
had  founded  her  institutions  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  which  had  rescued  her  in  the  English  wars,  had  given 
her  an  army  and  eniai^ed  her  borders.  Under  Louis  Xl., 
Burgundy  and  Provence,  Anjou  and  Maine^  Bar  and  Picardy 
had  been  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  French  crown,  while 
on  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  the  counties  of  Cerdagne  and  Rous- 
sillon  had  been  given  in  pledge  to  the  king  in  return  for 
assistance  granted  in  1462  to  Aragon  against  the  rebellious 
Catalans.  Brittany  alone  of  the  great  French  fiefs  preserved 
her  independence,  and  the  struggle  for  Brittany  was  now  to 
begin.  Louis  XL  had  foreseen  it,  and  before  he  died,  in  1483, 
many  of  the  noble  families  in  Brittany  were  in  receipt  of 
regular  pensions  from  the  court  of  France. 

Henry  had  been  helped  to  the  English  throne  by  the  sub- 
sidies of  Anne  of  l^ujeu^  the  clever  and  prudent  daughter  of 

'  Sivuttttt,  ColUcfioH  de  doctinieHfos  mi-ditoi,  K\i.,  4S5  ff. ;  Hakluyt,  Voyages 
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Louis  Xl.t  who,  with  her  husband  Pierre  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment of  France  during  the  minority  of  her  brother  Charles 
I  VIII.     The  King  of  England  knew  Brittany  and  he  knew  Parts, 

[  He  was  aware  that  the  r-^ent  had  given  him  aid  because  Rich- 

ard  III.  had  trafficked  with  a  disaffected  party  in  Brittany  and 
among  the  nobles  of  France.  His  position  at  home  was  too 
insecure  to  admit  of  his  playing  an  adventurous  or  a  brilliant 
rd/e  on  the  continent,  even  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so,  and  brain 
and  temperament  counse]!ed  quiescence.  He  made  a  truce 
for  a  year  with  the  government  of  Anne,  and  renewed  It  as  soon 
as  it  neared  the  time  of  expiration.  The  English  nation  was 
moved  by  two  great  politica]  passions  or  prejudices,  hatred  of 
the  French  and  hatred  of  the  Scots.  From  Calais  and  the 
forts  of  the  Pale  English  men-at-arms  looked  covetously  on 
the  plains  of  Picardy ;  and  the  captainship  of  Calais,  the  great 
outpost  against  France,  was  one  of  the  most  important  and 
responsible  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Although  Normandy 
and  Guienne  had  now  been  lost  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
the  King  of  England  still  retained  the  title  of  King  of  France, 
as  though  time  would  surely  bring  him  once  more  to  his  own. 
Every  occasion  of  embarrassment  to  the  French  government 
seemed  to  the  ordinary  Englishman  to  give  a  legitimate  open- 
ing for  interference  in  France  ;  every  increase  of  French  power 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  direct  menace  to  England.  The 
French  regency  was  unpopular,  for,  as  far  as  might  be,  Anne 
worked  upon  her  father's  lines,  which  were  deeply  resented  b)' 
t  the  nobility  and  by  the  princes  of  the  blood  ;  and  in  Louis  of 

I  Orleans,  next  heir  to  the  throne  should  Charles  die  without 

^H  issue,  young,  hot-headed,  chafing  under  his  exclusion  from 
^0  power  and  a  loveless  marriage  forced  upon  him  by  the  old 
W  king,  the  malcontents  found  a  formidable  leader, 

f  The  frivolous  <;trivings  of  this  factious  party,  the  guirre 

L  foUe  as  it  has  been  called,  were  in  themselves  of  little  import, 
^^^  but  they  were  connected  with  a  struggle  of  a  more  serious 
^H  nature.  The  province  of  Brittany,  so  strongly  marked  in  its 
^^P  characteristics,  and  so  jealous  of  its  autonomy^  was  nearing  the 
T  term  of  its  political  independence.     The  last  duke.  Francis  il., 

I  feeble  alike  in  physique  and  intelligence,   had  no  male  heir, 

L  and  on  his  death  the  duchy  would  pass  to  his  daughters  Anne 

^K    and  Isabel.     A  party  in  Brittany  was  determined  at  all  costs 
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to  resist  the  incorporation  of  the  duchy  with  France,  but  the   CHAP, 
cause  of  Breton  independence,  however  defensible  upon  grounds       ^'^■ 
of  provincial   and  historic  sentiment,  was  soiled  by    intrigue, 
venality  and  faction.     The  grand  treasurer  of  the  duchy,  Pierre 

ILandois,  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
the  overbearing  manner  and  wide  ambition  of  the  successful 
tipstart.  In  I4S4  Landois  summoned  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
Nantes,  promised  him  the  hand  of  Anne,  and  entered  into  a 
league  for  the  dismemberment  of  France  with  Richard  of 
£ngland  and  Maximilian  of  Austria.  A  knot  of  Breton  nobles 
hated  the  treasurer,  rose  against  him,  hanged  him  on  July 
I9.  1485.  and  thcEi  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  government 
^of  Clufles  VIH.  It  was  a  hollow  concord.  The  Breton 
nobles  had  been  willing  enough  to  accept  French  help  against 
their  mortal  enemy,  but  they  had  no  intention  of  sacrificing 
their  nationality  to  France.  The  estates  of  Brittany  in  Feb- 
ruary, I4S6,  recognised  the  daughters  of  Francis  as  heiresses 
to  the  duchy^  and  arranged  that  they  should  respectively 
marry  Maximilian  and  his  son  Philip.     On  March  15,  i486,  the 

»bai^Jn  was  struck  with  Maximilian,  then  King  of  the  Romans. 
The  Dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Lorraine  were  to  be  drawn  into  the 
alliance.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Angoulcme,  a 
powerful  Gascon  noble,  Alain  d'Albret,  were  parties  to  the 
league  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  Brittany. 

BA  le^ue  more  composite  or  more  brittle  could  scarcely  be 
imagined.     Orleans,  d'Albret,   and  Maximilian  all   wished  to 
jpany  the  same  princess^  then  a  girl  of  ten,  though  Orleans 
was  already  married,  though  d'Albret  was  lame,  ugly,  forty-five 
and  the  father  of  numerous  bastards,  and  Maximilian  was  a 
widower  of  thirty-one.     The  Bretons  distrusted  the  French 
princes,  and  liked  too  well  the  colour  of  the  French  government 
money.     The  struggle  wavered  fitfully  through  i486  and  1487, 
but  the  advantage  in    the   main    lay  with  the    regents,  who 
recovered    control    of   Gascony,   invaded   Brittany  and   took 
Vannes,  while  at  the  same  time  their  capable  general,  Philip 
J      de  Crfevecoeur.    Seigneur   D'Esquerdes,    took    St.    Omer  and 
^ftXherouanne   in  Picardy  and  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
^^troopjs  of  Maximilian  at  Bcthune. 

Still  Henry  remained  quiescent    A  French  embassy  brought 
coi^atulaticvis  on  the  victory  of  Stoke  cleverly  mingled  with 


CHAP,  an  apolc^y  for  the  Breton  campaign.  There  were  rebels  and 
'^-  declared  traitors  in  both  countries,  and  Charles  was  only 
attempting  to  do  in  Brittany  what  Henry  had  already  so  suc- 
cessfully achieved  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  Breton  campaign 
was  not  a  war  of  conquest ;  it  was  a  measure  of  police^  defensive 
not  offensive.  While  French  nobles  were  parties  to  the  Breton 
league,  and  Orleans  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  defence  of 
Nantes,  there  was  a  sufficient  measure  of  truth  in  this  conten- 
tion. Henry  determined  to  avoid  war  if  possible^  and  to 
compose  the  quarrel :  he  signed  a  truce  with  Brittany  ;  he  sent 
envoys  to  Maximilian  to  arrange  a  peace  and  the  renewal  of 
the  Flemish  intercourse;  his  almoner,  Christopher  Urswick, 
crossed  the  sea  to  refresh  the  Anglo-French  truce  and  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  ihe  courts  of  Paris  and  Nantos.  But 
this  chilly  and  temperate  dealing  was  by  no  means  to  the 
taste  of  some  of  the  English  nobility,  and  Edward  Woodville 
Lord  Scales^  the  queen's  uncle  and  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  prayed  the  king  that  he  might  be  pemiitted  to  raise 
some  volunteers  for  the  rescue  of  the  duchy.  The  request  was 
refused,  but  perhaps  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  dis- 
obedience would  be  condoned.  Woodville  crossed  the  Channel 
with  700  men  and  bnded  at  St  Malo  in  May,  1488.  Though 
English  envoys  were  at  Nantes,  and  Charles  was  pretending  to 
treat  with  Orleans  at  Angers,  both  parties  were  girding  them- 
selves up  for  a  final  struggle.  La  Tr^mouiilef  a  young  general 
with  an  old  head,  destined  to  win  fame  in  the  Italian  wars, 
cautious  to  a  fault,  but  careless  of  no  detail,  was  in  command 
of  the  French  army.  His  artillery  was  invincible ;  and  town 
after  town  fell  before  him. 

At  last,  on  July  28,  t488,  at  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier  he 
fell  in  with  the  main  Breton  army,  a  motley  host  some  J  0,000 
strong,  including  Germans  and  English,  Spanish  and  Navarrese, 
in  addition  to  the  main  body  of  native  infantry.  The  English 
archers  were  placed  in  the  vanguard,  and  I1300  Bretons  were 
made  to  wear  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  upon  their  doublets 
tn  order  to  impress  the  foe  with  the  size  of  the  English 
contingent.  The  battle  began  with  a  cannonade,  folbwed  by 
a  fierce  encounter  between  the  Swiss  infantry  in  the  pay  of 
France  and  the  Breton  vanguard  under  de  Rteux.  But  while 
in  this  portion  of  the  field  the  Bretons,  stiffened  by  the  English 
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archers,  held  their  ground,  a  Gorman  captain,  seeking  to  avoid 
the  fire  of  the  French  artillery,  moved  hfs  men  to  one  side,  and 
French  cavalry,  perceiving  the  gap,  galloped  through  it,  cut 
:p  the  Breton  rearguard,  and  then  turned  upon  de  Rieux. 
e  weak  Breton  cavalry  on  the  wings  offered  little  assistance, 
id  the  defeat  became  a  rout.  Orleans,  who  fought  on  foot, 
use  it  had  been  runooured  in  the  camp  the  night  before 
t  the  French  princes  would  betray  the  cause,  was  taken  in 
field  and  sent  to  a  dungeon.  No  quarter  was  given  to  the 
:d  cross  of  St.  George,  and  WoodviHe  and  nearly  all  the 
English  paid  for  their  adventure  with  their  h'ves.  The  army 
of  Brittany  was  swept  out  of  existence ;  the  coalition  with  the 
French  nobles  was  dissolved ;  it  was  the  French  pendant  to 
the  field  of  Stoke,'  On  August  30  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Sable  between  Francis  and  Charles.  The  Duke  of  Brittany 
acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown  ;  he  placed 
St,  Ma]o,  Dinan,  Foug^res,  and  St.  Aubin  du  Cormier  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  king  as  pledges ;  he  promised  to 
expel  the  foreign  troops;  he  promised  that  Anne  should  not 
be  married  without  Charles's  consent.  The  French  king  in 
return  for  these  concessions  engaged  to  withdraw  his  army, 
saving  the  garrisons  necessary  to  hold  the  towns  which  had  been 
iven  hira  in  pledge.  On  September  9  the  duke  died,  leaving 
de  Rieux  as  the  guardian  of  his  daughters.  Charles  at  once 
icned  the  wardship  as  feudal  superior,  and  contended  that 
Anne  could  not  bear  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Brittany  until  the 
ilegal  claim  of  France  had  been  tested.  It  was  clear  that 
ranee  intended  to  devour  the  Bretons,  and  Anno  and  de 
KJeux  appealed  to  England  for  help. 

English  blood  had  been  shed  in  battle,  and  was  England  to 
look  on  quietly  while  the  great  and  active  sea-faring  population 
of  Brittaniy  was  being  absorbed  by  the  power  of  her  ancient 
enemy?  It  was  clear  that  Maximilian  could  give  little  aid  for 
the  present.  From  February  5  to  May  16,  148S,  he  had  been 
eld   a  prisoner  in  Bruges^  and  having   been  released   under 
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'  Alatn  Bouchatd,  hti  GraniUs  CreHuquti  tU  Brtlaigne,  bh.  iv.,  p,  t.v}; 
D'Argentr^,  Hittoin  dt  Brttmgnt,  p.  972  S.  \  Si,  Gilleu,  Let  Gyandis  tr-cinicqiitt 
ft  Annalfs  dt  Franct  i  Polydore  Vergil,  pp.  577-79:  Dupuy,  Riunion  df  la 
Britaigtu  J  la  Franct,  pp,  124-37.  Polydore  giv&G  WoodviHe  about  400  ctlceI. 
The  FrcnCli  autfaoritick  are  iqcire  libeiaL 


iCHAP.  humiliating  conditions,  he  was  now  attempting  to  restore  his 
I  "■  authority  in  Flanders.  Henry  wa^  in  no  mood  to  go  into  die 
■  fray  single-handed,  and  on  July  14,  he  had  renewed  his  truce 

F  with  France;  but  meanwhile  he  was  laying  the  basis  for  an  anti- 

French  coalition.  South  of  the  Pyrenees  a  new  power  of  the 
first  class  had  come  into  being  as  the  result  of  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  with  Isabella  of  Castile.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  as  yet  free  to  play  a  spirited  part  in  northern  politics, 
for  it  was  closely  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  reducing  the 
Moors  in  the  south  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  But  there  was 
one  object  which  gave  to  the  Castilian  court  a  special  interest 
in  northern  politics.  Ferdinand  was  determined  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  recover  from  France  the  counties  of  Roussillon 
and  Cerdagne.  The  more  numerous  the  tribulations  of  the 
King  of  France,  the  stronger  the  diplomatic  position  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Castiie  and  Aragon,  and  it  did  not  require  much 
insight  to  perceive  that  the  Breton  war  might  be  made  in- 
directly to  promote  the  recovery  of  two  Pyrenean  provinces. 
On  his  side  Henry  was  anxious  for  a  foreign  alliance,  not  only 
to  consolidate  his  dynasty,  to  ensure  it  against  internal  danger, 
to  give  it  a  footing  among  the  great  powers,  but  also  that  if  he 
were  driven  into  war  with  France  over  the  Breton  question  he 
might  at  any  rate  have  a  powerful  friend.  Accordingly,  on 
March  10,  he  sent  to  Spain  to  propose  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
commerce,  and  a  marriage  between  Catharine,  aged  three,  the 
younger  daughter  of  the  Spanish  sovereign,  and  Artliur,  the 
heir  to  the  Tudor  throne.  The  English  overtures  were  received 
with  favour,  and  in  July  two  Spanish  envoys,  Sepulveda  and 
Fuebla,  were  in  London  to  discuss  terms,  and  if  possible  to 
push  Henry  into  war. 

A  laj^c  political  issue  was  wrapped  up  in  minute  disputes 
as  to  the  infanta's  dowry.  Ferdinand  wished  to  obtain  English 
help  towards  the  recovery  of  the  Pyrenean  provinces;  Henry 
wished  for  the  prestige  of  the  Spanish  alliance,  Ferdinand 
hoped  to  commit  Henry  to  war;  Heniy  desired  to  spin  out 
time.  The  English  court  proposed  that  Anne  should  marry 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Brit- 
tany to  forward  the  match  and  to  promise  English  support,  on 
condition  that  certain  towns  should  be  delivered  up  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops,     Ferdinand,  however,  suggested 
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it  it   would  be  unwise  to  push  a  project  which  wouJd  cer-    CHAF. 
tainly  drive  d'Albret  and  his  friend  de  Rieux  into  the  arms 
of  France,  and  in  deference  to  theae  representations  the  scheme 
was  dropped.      While  the  English  envoys  were  travelling  to 
tepain  to  treat  more  fully  of  the  alliance,  the  French  had  recom- 
menced warlike  operations  in  Brittany,  and  Henry  was  stirred 
to  more  active  measures.     In  November  a  council  was  summoned 
p  Westminster  to  consider  how  Brittany  might  be  saved,  and  as 
le  winter  drew  on  the  air  was  filled  with  martial  preparations. 
December  ii  embassies  were  sent  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
[to  France  and  Brittany,  to  Maximilian  and  Philip,  and  com- 
kjssions  were  issued  to  raise  archers  and  to  muster  men. 

War  was  in  the  atr  when  parliament  met  on  January  13, 
14S9.     The  icing  asked  for  a  grant  of  ;£i'ioo,ooo  to  provide  for 
the  support  during  a  whole  year  of  an  army  of  lo^ooo  archers 
^to  be  used  against  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  realm.    But 
Hhovw\'er  popular  a  war  with   France  might  be,  a  demand  at 
Bonce  so  large  and  so  instant  provoked  anxious  thought.     The 
sunt  which  Henry  was  now  asking  of  his  parliament  was  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  customs  revenue;  it  was 
nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  a  fifteenth  and  tenth ;  it  was 
^probably  equal  to,  if  not  larger  than,  the  whole  revenue  derived 
^kfrom   the  royal   demesnes.     No  one  could  say  how  long   the 
HBreton  war  might  last,  but  that  the  English  troops  would  be 
home  again  within  the  year  would  certainly  be  a  sanguine 
estimate.     It  would  seem  that  the  discussions  were  careful  and 
protracted,  for  it  was  not  until  February  23,  forty-one  days 
al'ter  the  opening,  that  parliament  was  ready  witli  its  reply. 
It  was  agreed  as  the  result  of  conferences  held  with  convoca- 
tion that  the  temporalty  of  the  realm  should  contribute  two- 
thirds  and  the  spirituality  one-third  of  the  sum   demanded. 
In  the  absence  of  any  trustworthy  statistics  it  was  guessed 
that  an  income  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  levied  upon  all  incomes 
exceeding  ten  marks  in  value»  together  with  a  tax  of  is.  8d. 
for  every  ten  marks  of  personal  capital,  would  make  up  the 
required  sum,  always  understanding  that  household  stuff  kept 
for  use  and  not  for  sale  and  all  sea-going  ships  were  to  be 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  tajc,  and  that  it  was  not  to 
extend  to  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmorland,  which  were  poor  in  resources  and  already  bur- 
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dened  with  the  defence  of  the  border  against  the  Scots,  if 
the  army  was  to  remain  abroad  for  three  yeare  then  the  tax  was 
to  be  renewed  for  that  period,  but  every  reduction  in  the  numbers 
of  the  English  force  serving  abroad  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  amount  raised.  Commissioners 
were  to  be  sent  into  every  shire  to  make  assessment  and  to 
name  collectors  from  the  inhabitants  within  the  precincts  of 
their  commission.  But  it  was  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  grant  was  of  an  exceptional  nature^  and  that  it  was  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  precedent.  Indeed,  it  was  expressly  laid  down  that 
the  inquiries  taken  before  the  commissioners  were  to  be  "only 
for  the  instruction  of  the  said  commissioners  and  were  not  to 
be  returnable  to  the  king's  court  of  record  or  even  to  be  of 
record  in  any  of  the  same"  ;  and  the  commons  inserted  a  clause 
in  their  indenture  to  the  effect  that  such  a  grant  tiad  never 
been  made  before,  and  that  '*  great  necessity  had  caused  it  at 
this  time  to  be  made  for  the  speed  of  the  said  payment "» 
After  parliament  had  been  thanked  by  the  chancellor,  it  was 
prorogued  till  October  14.  It  was  hoped  that  the  work  of 
assessment  and  collection  would  be  pushed  forward  during  the 
summer,  so  that  the  collectors  might  receive  their  certificates  of 
discharge  when  parliament  met  again  for  its  autumn  session. 

While  these  discussions  were  in  progress  at  Westminster, 
Edgecombe  and  Ainsworth  were  settling  the  terms  of  the 
English  alliance  with  Brittany.  From  the  instructions  which 
were  given  to  the  English  envoys  before  they  crossed  the 
Channel^  it  was  dear  that  the  distressed  maiden  was  to  be 
rescued  from  her  foes  upon  the  strictest  principles  of  business. 
FJenry  was  no  paladin  of  romance,  and  the  treaty  of  Redon, 
sigtied  on  February  lO,  does  not  belong  to  the  documents  of 
English  chivalry.  "  What  have  1  got  to  go  to  market  with  ?  " 
was  a  question  once  asked  by  the  secretary  of  an  Irish  viceroy 
upon  arriving  at  Dublin  Castle,  Henry  went  to  market  with 
a  supply  of  British  muscle,  and  he  was  in  a  position  to  dictate 
his  terms,  A  defensive  alliance  between  the  duchess  and  the 
king  was  flanked  by  a  stipulation  that  if  ever  England  should 
wish  to  recover  her  lost  French  possessions,  the  rulers  of 
Brittany  should  aid  her  in  the  attempt  The  duchess  was  to 
swear  that  she  would  not  many  without  Hcniy's  consent :  and 
de  Rieux,  the  marshal,  and  three  or  four  other  magnates  were 
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to  swear  that  so  far  as  possible  they  would  keep  her  to  her  CHAP, 
oatfa.  The  duchess  and  her  successors  were  to  make  no 
alliance  without  the  express  counsel  and  consent  of  England, 
save  with  the  Kmg  of  the  Romans  and  the  King  of  Spain^  and 
then  only  if  the  King  of  England  were  expressly  incfuded. 
In  return  for  tiiese  concessions  Henry  would  send  6^000  men 
to  serve  the  duchess  until  the  next  All  Souls'  day.  But  all 
the  expenses  incurred  by  England  En  connexion  with  the  force 
were  to  be  repaid  from  the  Breton  exchequer,  and  as  a  security 
for  repayment  two  strong  places,  well  equipped  with  cannon, 
powder,  and  defensive  works,  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
English  generals  as  soon  as  the  force  landed,  and  were  to  be 
garrisoned  by  English  troops.  Three  days  later,  on  the  i4th,  a 
peace  was  signed  at  Dordrecht  between  Maximilian  and  Henry, 
and  it  only  remained  to  receive  the  tidings  of  the  English 
embody  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  voyage  of  Dr.  Thomas  Savage  and  Richard  Nanfan 
s  stormy  and  uncomfortable,  but  at  last,  on  March  1 2,  they 
hed  the  royal  camp  at  Medina  del  Campo,  south  of  Val- 
dolid.  Jousts  and  bull  fights  were  held  in  honour  of  their 
val,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  on  March  2^.  The  terms  were 
Irawn  with  the  strictest  regard  for  Spanish  interests.  It  js  true 
it  Henry  was  granted  the  marriage  alliance  which  he  regarded 
so  important.  The  marriage  was  to  be  concluded  as  soon  as 
children  were  of  suitable  age,  and  the  dowry  of  Catharine 
fixed  at  200,000  crowns,  half  of  it  payable  upon  her  arrival 
England  and  half  of  it  two  years  later.  It  is  true  that  both 
I'cs  promised  neither  to  support  nor  to  harbour  each  other's 
bels.  and  that  Henry,  according  to  the  desire  of  Spain,  was 
ged  to  make  war  with  France  But  a  clause  was  inserted 
the  express  purpose  of  justifying  the  Spaniards  should  they 
^^dedde  to  defer  their  entrance  into  Uie  war  till  the  next  year; 
^Blkd  it  was  provided  that  in  case  the  King  of  France  should 
voluntarily  restore  Normandy  and  Aquitaine  to  England,  Henry 
might  conclude  peace  without  the  consent  of  Spain,  while 
conversciy.  Spain  might  conclude  peace  without  the  consent  of 
England,  if  the  King  of  France  should  restore  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  the  lost  provinces  of  Cerdagne  and  Roussillon.  Such 
a  provision  was  cl^ly  inequitable.     The  Pyrenean  counties 

weie  small  and  unimportant,  and  could  be  surrendered  without 
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serious  loss  to  the  French  monarchy ;  the  restoration  to  Eng- 
land of  Normandy  and  Guienne  would  have  rent  France  in 
twain,  nor  would  any  French  government  have  been  strong 
enough  or  mean  enough  to  propose  it.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  the  treaty  of  Medina  del  Campo  was  productive  of 
subsequent  criticism  from  Henry's  side.  But  it  formed  the  ■ 
corner-stone  of  his  foreign  policy,  and  the  close  connexion 
between  England  and  Spain,  established  in  this  document,  was  _ 
destined  to  last  for  forty  years.'  ■ 

Henry  went  into  the  Breton  enterprise  without  enthusiasm 
and  with  many  reserves,  but  while  he  did  not  wisli  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  general  war  with  France,  he  was  unwilling  to  see 
France  devour  Brittany.  Spain  was  anxious  to  drive  him  into 
war,^  and  he  was  desirous  of  pleasing  Spain,  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  been  enabled  to  conquer  his  throne  by  French 
help,  and  his  truce  with  France  still  held ;  so  that  if  he  fought 
at  all,  Jt  must  be  a  defensive  fight,  a  fight  for  the  arrest  of 
French  aggrandisement,  accompanied  by  dear  and  repeated 
ifntimations  that  he  was  willing  to  stop  as  soon  as  the  French 
pressure  upon  Brittany  was  withdrawn.  In  the  course  of  the 
spring  an  event  occurred  in  England  which  served  to  justify 
the  king's  caution.  When  in  April  the  commissioners  came 
into  Yorkshire  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham  to  tax  the  subsidy, 
"  the  people  of  a  sudden  grew  into  a  great  mutiny,"  and  the  ■ 
discontent  naturally  caused  by  a  new  and  severe  impost  was 
probably  fanned  by  the  political  malcontents  of  the  north.  The 
commissioners,  finding  that  they  were  met  by  so  strong  a  spirit 
of  resistance,  referred  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  high 
sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  who  wrote  to  the  king  and  prayed  for 
directions.  Henry,  who  never  lacked  for  courage,  replied  that  I 
not  a  penny  was  to  be  abated  ;  and  the  earl  communicated  the 
royal  message  to  the  Justices  and  freeholders  of  the  country, 
*'  A  harsh  business,"  says  Bacon,  '*  was  unfortunately  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  harsh  man,"  ^ 

It  is  typical  of  the  conditions  of  the  country  that  the  collec- 
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*  The  t«itt  of  the  treaty  ifl  printed  [n  Dumont,  Corps  u*iiversel  dlplomafiqtu 
du  dr/yii  4fs  gens,  ill.,  pt,  H..  319-24,  and  jp  Ryrrer,  >ii.,  420-2!$.  For  discugaiona 
cf,  Gairdtiier,  Htury  VII.,  p.  qa,  and  Engl.  Hist.  Rtv,,  viii,,  353^  and  Buscli,, 
Bjtgtand  under  the  Tudcrs.  pp,  54  and  330. 

'Hisiofy  of  King  Htnry  VU..  p.  66, 
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tion  of  a  tax  was  the  occasion  of  a  small  civil  war,  and  that  the 
parties  to  the  contest  were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  earl  and  his 
retainers,  and  on  the  other,  an  armed  bcx3y  of  recalcitrant  tax- 
payers, 500  strong,  "uncourteous  carls,"  as  the  poet  calls  them, 
led  by  "a  simple  fellow"  called  John  a  Chambre.  Northumber- 
land attempted  to  parley,  was  struck  down  in  the  melie^  and 
deserted  by  his  cowardly  followers.  The  piteousness  of  his 
murder,  the  cowardice  of  his  vasaals,  the  base  passion  of  the 
assailant  mob  have  been  depicted  by  Skelton  in  a  moving 
ode; — 

BtuQnes  Kntg'htes  Squiers  and  slUi 
Together  with  servauntes  of  hia  family, 
Turned  ihem  back  ani]  Id  thtii  master  Tal 
Of  whom  they  counied  noi  a  flyc  ; 
Take  up  whose  wold  for  them,  Ihey  let  tiim  ly. 
Alas  I  his  g'old,  hJs  fee,  hiis  annua!  rent 
Upon  such  Bort  waa  ill  bestowed  and  spent.' 

^JVhen  the  first  outburst  of  rage  had  cooled,  the  rioters  sent 
the  king  to  demand  a  pardon,  but  it  was  never  Henry's  way 
concede  to  faction ;  and  telling  themselves  that  clemency  was 
■t  to  be  looked  for,  they  elected  Sir  John  Egremont,  a  Yorkist 
ight,  to  be  their  captain,  and  declared  that  they  would  fight  in 
of  the  common  liberty.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  was  sent 
quell  the  rebellion,  and  failing  in  with  the  main  body  of  the 
surgcnts  cut  them  to  pieces  and  captured  all  the  leaders  save 
ont,  who  made  good  his  escape  to  Flanders.  John  h. 
re  was  hanged  at  York  "in  a  square  pair  of  gallows  like 
arch  traitor,"  but  the  king,  who  had  followed  his  lieutenant 
to  Yorkshire,  was  merciful  to  the  deluded  rustics.  Leaving 
Surre>'  behind  him  to  govern  the  north,  and  Sir  Robert  Tunstall 
to  collect  the  subsidy,  he  returned  triumphant  to  London,  Vet 
the  parliamentary  grant  prox'cd  to  be  a  complete  failure,  for  out 
of  the  jCloOjOOO  promised  only  j^sj.ooo  was  ever  paid  into  the 
treasury. 

The  6rst  English  exploit  of  the  war  was  achieved  not  in 
"Brittany  but  in  Flanders.  Here  the  authority  of  Maximilian 
was  stoutly  contested^  not  only  by  the  burghers  of  Ghent  and 
of  Bn^cs,  but  by  the  party  of  the  Hooks  throughout  the  Bur- 
gvodiaT)  dominions.     The  contest  between  the  Hooks,  or  Hakes, 
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and  the  Kabeljaws,  or  Codfish,  was  almost  as  long-lived,  as  bitter, 

and  as  protean,  as  the  feud  between  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibellines 
in  Germany  and  Italy.     Originally  it  would  seem  that  the  Cod- 
fish were  the  townsfolk  who  wanted  stable  government  at  any 
price;  while  the  Hakes  were  the  rural  nobility  who  wished  first 
and  foremost  to  preserve  their  feudal  privileges.     But  time  had 
largely  obliterated  this  original  significance,  and  there  was  a 
Kabeljaw  and  a  Hook  party  in  most  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 
towns. ^     It  was  sufficient  then  for  Maximilian  to  give  office  to 
the  Codfish,  forthe  Hakes  to  rise  up  in  opposition ;  and  in  Philip 
of  Cleves,  Lord  of  Ravenstein,  the  son  of  the  late  Stadholdcr 
of  the  Netherlands;,  the  Hakes  found  a  spirited  and  capable 
leader.     The  situation  in  Flanders  could  not  be  viewed  with 
indifference   by  an   English  statesman.      The  Flemish  rebels 
were  holding  out  their  hands  to  the  French  army  in  Picardy, 
and  their  vessels  were  preying  upon   English  commerce.     If  A 
West  Flanders  with  its  important  towns  of  Ostcnd,  Nieuport,™ 
Fumes,  and  Dixmude  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
or  of  the   rebels,    the    Marches   of   Calais  would   be   girdled 
by  a  chain  of  hostile  garrisons.     In  the  middle  of  May  4,000  — 
Fleming  rebels  led  by  John  Picquane!,  a  town  councillor  erf"* 
Bruges,  marched  into  this  region,  and  selecting  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  Beerst,  almost  half  a  mile  north-east  of  Dixmude,  began 
the  siege  of  the  town.-     Some  loyalist  noblemen  of  the  district, 
aware   that   the  rebels  would  before  long  receive  French  reiH' J 
forcement,  rode  into  Calais  to  ask  for  relief.     The  governor  of  ™ 
Calais  at  this  time  was  Giles,  Lord  Daubeny,  whose  splendid 
alabaster  monument  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Westminster 
Abbey.     Daubeny  applied    to    England  for  instructions,  and 
Henry,  seeing  that  the  fall  of   Dixmude   might  lead   to  the 
capitulation  of  Fumes  and  Gravelines,  of  Nieuport  and  Ostend, 
assented  to  the  enterprise  and  shipped  Lord  Morley  across  the  ■ 
channel  with  1,000  archers  to  relieve  it.  I 

The  affair  was  managed  with  secrecy  and  despatch,  and  on 
Tuesday,  June  i,  four  days  after  the  Picard  horsemen  had 
ridden  into  Calais  to  demand  help,  an  English  army  of  relief, 
consisting  of  3,000  archers  and  1,000  pikes,  and  accompanied  by 
sixteen  pieces  of  artillery  moved  out  of  the  town  in  the  dark- 

^WeniEclbiirger,  CeschUhtt  der  Nitdtrtanit,  L,  194  ff. 
'  L,  Gilliodtb  van  Scveien,   tnvtntairt  dts  Chartis  di  la  villt  d*  Bntgi 
v'.h  334. 
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ness  of  the  night.  Taking  the  coast  road  to  Nieuport,  their  CHAP, 
left  Hank  guarded  by  seven  or  eight  ships  of  war,  the  relief  ^'" 
force  arrived  on  Friday,  the  4th,  at  the  abbey  of  the  Dunes, 
Kieuport  was  but  two  leagues  distant,  and  John  Turpin  the 
burgomaster,  and  a  company  of  horsemen  who  had  ridden  out 
to  meet  the  English  troops  invited  them  to  partake  of  the 
town's  hospitality.  Hearing,  however,  that  the  rebel  camp  was 
in  the  neighbourhood,  Daubeny  swore  by  St.  George  that  he 
would  march  straight  to  attack  it,  and  fight  the  foe,  if  God  so 

tmlJed.  He  struck  off  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  entered  the 
besieged  city,  and  addressed  its  mercenary  garrison  of  Burgun- 
dians  and  Hainaulters  in  terms  so  eloquent  and  moving  that 
they  swore  to  live  and  die  with  the  English.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  attack  upon  the  rebel  position  should  take  place  the 
next  day,  and  as  the  attacking  force  was  now  recruited  by  600 
German  pikemen  from  Nieuport,  there  were  fair  hopes  of  success. 
A  curious  little  incident  proved  to  be  of  some  value  to 
the  English  cause.  As  Daubeny  marched  into  Dixmude  a 
rebel  from  Ghent  was  being  led  to  execution.  Catching  sight 
of  an  old  English  acquaintance,  the  man  called  out  that  he  was 
in  a  position  to  render  a  service  if  his  life  were  spared,  and  on 
the  next  day  he  led  the  English  to  a  weak  spot  in  the  rear  of 
(he  rebel  position.  The  battle  on  June  13  was  stoutly  con- 
tested, and  there  is  some  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  the  exact 
course  of  events.  Morley  was  struck  down  by  a  cannon- 
shot,  while  riding  against  the  north  gate,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  English  attack  in  this  quarter  was  repulsed  with  heavy 
kss^  but  subsequently  made  good  by  the  shooting  of  the  foreign 
allies,  who  ultimately  gained  the  fort,  while  Daubeny's  men 
led  by  their  Ghentish  spy  effected  an  entrance  at  another  point. 
There  ensued  a  piteous  massacre  of  the  Flemings  and  the 
French  mercenaries,  and  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  enemy's 
loss  is  2,500,'  When  Lord  Morley's  death  was  known  every 
Englishman  killed  his  prisoner,  nor  was  any  P'renchman  ad- 
mitted to  ransom.  Fifty  pieces  of  artillery  felt  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors,  not  to  speak  of  mi.scellancous  spoil.  ■"  The  field," 
ays  Hall,  "was  profitable  to  the  Englishmen,  for  they  that 
went  forth  in  cloth  came  home  in  silk,  and  they  that  went  out 
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I A  diy  chronicler  repatu  that  Daubeny  kilkd  "above  3,900  beside  them 
dm  wen 'drowned  "  [Kingsfocd,  ChronieUf  of  London,  p.  379). 
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on  foot  came  home  on  great  horses." '  But  the  value  of  the 
booty  was  the  smallest  clement  of  the  success.  Fresh  heart 
was  put  into  the  Flemish  loyalists.  Ostend,  which  had  become 
a  repair  of  rebel  pii-atcs,  was  reduced  to  obedience,  the  garrisons 
of  Dixmude,  Dunkirk,  and  Furnes  were  reinforced  from  Calais, 
and  Nieuport,  its  garrison  refreshed  at  a  critical  moment  with 
a  force  of  eighty  English  archers^  successfully  resisted  the  siege 
operations  of  D'Esquerdes.  The  discomfiture  of  this  famous 
general — familiar  to  English  writers  as  Lord  Cordes,  "the 
covetous  Lord  Cordes  which  so  sore  longed  for  Calais  that  he 
would  commonly  saye  that  he  would  gladly  lye  seven  years  in 
Hell  so  that  Calais  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Frenchmen  " — 
was  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  English  people/^  The  pressure 
upon  the  Pale  was  relieved,  and  the  work  of  Maximilian's  able 
general  Albert  of  Saxony  was  sensibly  assisted. 

Peace,  however^  was  nearer  than  anybody  dreamt  in  Flanders 
or  in  England.  On  July  6  the  diet  of  the  empire  met  at  Frank- 
fort, and  after  conferences  with  the  ambassadors  of  France  a 
treaty  was  signed  on  the  22nd  between  Maximilian  and  Charles. 
The  King  of  the  Romans  threw  over  his  English  ally  in  order 
that  he  might  obtain  the  obedience  of  his  Flemish  vassals,  but 
the  long  and  bitter  struggle  in  Flanders  had  made  some  kind 
of  treaty  the  first  necessity  of  statesmanship,  it  was  stipulated 
that  Charles  should  restore  the  Breton  towns  which  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  Francis  11.  at  the  time  of  his  last  treaty 
with  France ;  that  the  English  troops  were  to  be  dismissed  from 
the  Breton  sei"vice ;  and  that  St.  Maio,  Fougeres,  Dinan^  and 
SL  Aubin  should  be  neutral,  and  held  partly  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  France  and  partly  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans  until  the  question  of  the  right  to  the  duchy  had  been 
decided  by  an  impartial  inquiry.  In  the  treaty  of  Frankfort 
Maximilian  showed  himself  a  shifty  alJy.  He  had  received 
English  help,  and  yet  had  taken  the  first  opportunity  to  make 
a  treaty  upon  his  own  account,  which  exhibited  no  regard  for 
English  interests.  Yet  to  the  war-worn  and  plague-stricken 
towns  of  firabant  and  Flanders  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  brought 
the  long-looked -for  relief.  Albert  of  Saxony  came  to  terms 
with  Brussels  and  Louvain,  and  Flanders  made  its  peace  sootij 

'  Hall's  ChramcU,  td.  1550,  4  Henry  VII.,  f.  xviii. 
•jHrf.,4Henry  VIL,f.  xix. 
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afterwards  with  the  King  of  the  Romans  at  Mouh'ns-les -Tours, 
But  the  moral  of  the  whole  episode  was  that  Henry  could  not 
look  to  Germany  for  any  effective  help  in  his  Breton  policy. 

The  situation  in  Brittany  was  neither  simple  nor  encour- 
when  the  British  troops  disembarked  in  April.  The 
Kmg  of  England  still  remained  bound  by  a  truce  to  the 
King  of  France,  and  Charles  was  anxious  that  the  truce  should 
be  renewed.  The  French  army  was  commanded  by  a  Breton 
noble,  the  Vicomte  de  Rohan,  who  as  the  son-in-law  of  Duke 
Francis  I.  laid  some  claim  to  the  duchy,  and  Guingamp,  Brest, 
■nd  Concameau  had  capitulated  to  the  fleur  de  lys.  The  keenest 
bostility  divided  Anne  from  her  guardian  de  Rieux.  Anne  was 
but  a  girl,  "  virtuous,  sage,  honest,  fair  of  speech,  of  a  very 
gentle  and  subtle  wit,"  as  Brant6me,  echoing  the  current  tradi- 
tion, afterwards  described  her,"^  but  obstinate,  unfoi^iving,  and 
endowed  with  a  courage  of  steel.  Rather  than  wed  the  ogre 
d'Albret,  as  de  Rieux  insisted,  she  said  that  she  would  go  into 
B  convent,  and  the  chancellor,  Montauban,  espoused  her  cause. 
Thus  the  French  found  themselves  opposed  to  two  parties, 
each  acting  separately  and  each  suspicious  of  the  other. 

It  was  said  at  Rennes  that  de  Rieux  had  suborned  the  Eng- 
Hsh  generals  and  the  English  king ;  that  he  had  promised  Henry 
that  d'AIbret  could  regain  him  Gascony,  and  that  Henry  and 
he  had  plotted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  the  duchess 
in  order  that  she  might  be  married  against  her  will  to  the  elderly 
Gascon  debauchee.  Anne  believed  the  story,  refused  to  allow 
the  English  troops  to  come  to  Rennes,  and  complained  to  Henry 
[•that  his  generals  were  treating  with  the  marshal,  who  had  seized 
Nantes,  and  was  levying  revenues  and  appointing  and  dismissing 
crfTicers  as  \{  he  were  master  of  Brittany.  The  King  of  England 
attempted  to  heal  the  breach  between  the  Breton  factions :  he 
saw  that  it  would  be  highly  unwise  to  alienate  de  Rieux.  who 
once  before  in  the  course  of  his  career  had  deserted  to  the 
;h ;  and  he  wished  that  Anne  might  review  the  English 
and  show  them  some  mark  of  confidence.  But  all 
his  efforts  for  the  present  were  vain.  The  war  pursued  its 
desultory'  and  inconclusive  course.  The  English  took  Con- 
cameau in  Septecnber,  and  then  returned  to  Guingamp  ill-paid, 
discontented,  and  disorderly.     De  Rieux  besieged  Brest,  but 

^iilmoirts,  Leyden,  1&65,  p.  4. 
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was  forced  to  decamp  in  October,  leaving  all  his  artilleiy  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  in  vain  that  in  November  Anne 
accepted  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  ;  de  Rieux  and  d'Albret  kept 
up  the  strife,  and  as  Morlaix  and  Concameau  were  retained  by 
Henry  as  gages  for  the  undischarged  debt  to  the  British 
army,  Charles  felt  hicnself  authorised  to  continue  hostilities. 
The  greatest  efFoiis  were  however  made  to  detach  Henry  from 
the  coalition,  and  an  imposing  French  embassy  crossed  the 
Channel  in  August,  and  again  in  December  to  ui^e  upon  him 
the  acceptance  of  the  treaty  of  Frankfort. 

Henry  was  well  aware  that  he  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  but  he  did  not  intend  to  make  peace 
without  deriving  some  profit  from  the  transaction,  With  con- 
siderable skill  he  took  his  parliament  into  his  confidence,  and 
when  the  houses  met  on  October  iS  they  were  asked  to 
consider  the  French  proposals.  Of  the  discussions  which 
ensued  we  know  nothing,  save  that  the  French  terms  proved  to 
be  unacceptable  to  king  and  parliament,  and  that  the  French 
ambassadors  applied  for  leave  to  return  to  Paris  in  order  that 
they  might  get  their  instructions  revised.  On  December  4 
Morton  came  down  to  Westminster  and  prorogued  parliament 
until  January  25^  149O,  by  which  time  the  French  ambassadors 
would  doubtless  have  returned.  But  though  the  two  houses 
sat  every  day  from  January  25  to  February  27^  they  were  no 
nearer  an  agreement  The  war  must  continue,  and  the  houses 
were  called  upon  to  vote  supplies.  The  king,  in  response  to 
a  petition  representing  the  poverty  of  the  commonalty  of  the 
realm,  remitted  the  uncollected  residue  of  the  ;£^75,ooo  which 
had  been  voted  by  the  commons  in  the  previous  year  ;  and  in 
return  the  commons  granted  a  fifteenth  and  a  tenth  in  the 
usual  form.  A  sum  of  ;£^6,ooo  was,  however,  to  be  deducted 
"  in  relief  and  discharge  of  the  poor  towns,  cities,  and  boroughs, 
wasted,  desolate,  or  destroyed  or  over  greatly  impoverished,  or 
else  to  such  fifteenths  and  tenths  over  greatly  chatted".  The 
lay  inhabitants  of  Lincoln,  Great  Yarmouth,  and  New  Shoreham 
were  to  be  totally  exempt  from  the  tax,  half  of  which  was  to 
be  paid  at  the  ensuing  feast  of  St.  Martin,  and  half  at  the 
same  feast  in  1 491 .  The  thanks  of  the  king  were  expressed  for 
the  liberalit>'  and  diligent  attendance  of  the  lords  and  commons 
through  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  on  Fcbruaiy  27 
pariiament  was  dissolved. 
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The  position  of  the  parties  in  the  quarrel  may  thus  be 
summarised.  Henry  wished  to  reimburse  himself  for  his 
military  expenses  in  Brittany,  and  would  not  consent  to  re- 
nounce his  claims  in  France  without  a  pension  equal  to  that 
which  had  been  given  to  Edward  tV.  by  Louis  XI.  at  Pic- 
quigny  in  1478.  He  was  well  content  that  the  Spanish  and 
Engh'sh  troops  could  not  act  in  concert  in  Brittany,  for  he  did 
not  wish  for  a  decisive  engagement,  such  as  would  make  a 
profitable  peace  with  France  difficult  to  procure.  At  the  same 
time  he  could  not  at  once  withdraw  his  troops  ;  for  that  would 
alienate  Spain  and  dt^ust  England,  He  was  willing,  therefore^, 
to  receive  overtures  from  France  and  from  the  Pope  in  favour 
of  peace,  and  to  sanction  a  conference  of  ambassadors  at  Calais 
and  Boulogne,  Meanwhile  Charles  was  anxious  to  begin  his 
attack  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  and  in  order  that  the  coast 
might  be  cleared  for  his  Italian  campaign,  the  sooner  the  affairs 
of  Brittany  could  be  settled  the  better.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
had  no  scruples  in  deserting  Henry,  if  they  could  make  peace 
with  France  on  the  basis  of  the  restoration  of  Cerdagne  and 
Rousfillon.  Thus,  while  English  and  Spanish  troops  were 
ostensibly  co-operating  in  Brittany,  Spain  was  secretly  treat- 
ing with  France  behind  England's  back,  offering  the  Infanta 
Joanna  as  a  wife  to  Charles,  and  urging  the  pope  to  recall  the 
legate  whom  he  had  sent  to  reconcile  Charles  and  Henry. 

Meanwhile,  in  March,  Anne  was  persuaded  by  her  advisers 
CO  marry  Maximilian.  It  Is  true  that  she  was  but  fourteen, 
and  that  she  had  never  set  eyes  upon  her  bridegroom.  But 
tQ  be  rid  of  d'Albret,  to  be  a  queen  and  then  an  empress, 
was  better  than  a  convent.  The  mercurial  and  chivalrous 
Maximilian  had  in  July  renewed  his  treaty  with  France  at  Ulm, 
and  was  deeply  involved  in  a  Hungarian  war.  But  the  gaudy 
fly  was  again  attracted  into  the  cobweb  of  the  Anglo-Spanish 
siliance.  On  Christmas  morning,  at  Neustadt,  in  Austria,  Sir 
John  Writh,  king-at-arms,  who  had  come  with  an  English 
eadassy,  solemnly  tied  the  garter  under  Maximilian's  knee 
in  the  preence  of  the  German  princes.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  castle  appropriately  dedicated  to  St.  George,  after  the  mass 
had  been  sung,  the  poet-laureate.  Master  Louis,  stepped  out 
before  tlie  altar  and  read  the  treaty  against  France.  Then  the 
choir  sang  the   Te  Deum,  and  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  as 
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the  heralds  cried  "  Largesse  !  Largesse ! "  in  the  streets,  the 
ambassadors  of  England  were  brought  in  to  dinner  and  "  apoke 
of  high  and  glorious  feats  of  arms  and  honourable  joys  ".  The 
marriage  between  the  two  interesting  allies  of  England  was 
celebrated  by  proxy,  and  the  handsome  WoSfgang  von  Polhain 
inserting  his  leg  into  the  bride's  bed  in  the  presence  of  the 
German  ambassadors  and  the  lady-in-waiting^  was  deemed  to 
have  completed  the  ceremony. 

Yet  this  high-sounding  alliance  availed  nothing ;  d'Albret, 
now  abandoned  by  the  marshal,  sold  himself  to  France  and 
betrayed  Nantes  to  the  enemy.  In  face  of  this  important  defec- 
tion the  coalition  was  impotent  Henry,  indeed^  sent  soldiers 
who  disembarked  in  May,  1491,  but  little  aid  could  be  ex- 
pected from  Maximilian,  who  was  wrestling  for  the  Hungarian 
crown  ;  and  when  a  diet  at  Nuremburg  voted  i2tO0o  lances  for 
the  Breton  campaign  it  was  too  late.  There  was  no  resisting 
the  French  advance ;  they  took  Redon ;  they  recaptured 
Guingamp  and  Concameau  ;  then  revictualled  their  garrisons 
in  Lower  Brittany  and  sat  down  before  Rennes.  Henry  sent 
ships  to  Brittany  offering  the  duchess  an  escape  to  her  Maxi- 
milian, but  though  her  rings  and  jewels  were  pawned,  and  she 
was  at  the  mercy  of  her  English,  Spanish,  and  German  hirelings, 
she  refused}  with  a  true  instinct,  to  quit  her  capital.  The  siege 
of  Rennes  began  in  the  old  chivalrous  manner,  with  a  tilting 
match  between  a  Breton  and  a  French  champion,  followed  by 
refreshments  of  spiced  hypocras,  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Romans.  But  the  serious  work  had  hardly  begun 
when  mutinous  grumblings  arose  from  the  English  and  Gernian 
garrisons,  who  demanded  a  month's  pay  in  advance.  Charles 
was  full  of  seductive  proposals.  He  offered  Anne  three  alter- 
native husbands  and  a  revenue,  but  she  refused  ;  then  he  turned 
to  the  mutinous  foreign  troops,  promising  to  pay  their  arrears 
if  they  would  march  out  of  Rennes.  They  accepted  his  offer 
and  the  King  of  France  entered  the  Breton  capital,  and 
asked  for  Anne's  hand,  Orleans,  released  from  prison  with 
politic  clemency,  seconded  the  request.  The  girl's  confessor 
vanquished  her  last  scruples.  Yet  she  had  already  been 
married  by  proxy  to  Maximilian,  and  Charles  had  already 
been  affianced  and  married  to  Maximilian's  daughter  whea 
he  was  a  boy  of  twelve  and  Margaret  was  an  infant  of  three. 
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On  December  6,  1491,  the  wedding  of  the  King  of  France  and 
the  Duchess  of  Brittany  took  place  at  Langeais  in  Touraine. 
Papal  dispensations  waived  aside  all  inconvenient  objections 
of  consanguinity  or  precontract.  Anne  was  Queen  of  France 
and  Brittany  was  for  practical  purposes  a  French  province,     ^ 

Brittany  then  was  gone^  and  gone  for  ever ;  yet  the  war 
could  not  be  suddenly  wound  up  without  dishonour.  Henry 
had  raised  a  benevolence  in  July  and  had  summoned  parliament 
in  October,  telling  his  lords  and  commons  that  it  was  now  his 
intention  to  make  war  upon  France  in  person,  not  as  before  to 
defend  Brittany,  but  to  recover  the  ancient  rights  of  England, 
«kJ  parliament  had  responded  to  the  appeal  with  a  liberal 
giant.  LJnderstanding  that  it  was  the  king's  purpose  to  hazard 
his  own  most  noble  person  in  a  war  against  the  ancient  enemies 
of  England,  the  commons,  with  the  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  granted  two  whole  fifteenths  and  tenths  with  a 
deduction  of  j£^i  2,000  in  favour  of  decayed  and  impoverished 
cities;  and  a  third  fifteenth  and  tenth  was  promised,  with 
similar  deductions  and  exceptions,  in  the  event  of  the  king 
being  abroad  for  a  space  exceeding  eight  months. 

It  W'as  necessary  to  make  some  martial  show  in  return  for 
such  liberality,  and  while  warlike  preparations  were  being 
pushed  forward  Henry  hoped  to  rivet  Spain  more  closely  to 
his  i^use.  In  September  he  proposed  so  to  amend  the  treaty 
of  Medina  del  Campo  that  neither  party  should  be  able  to  make 
peace  with  France  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  and  in 
November  he  drew  up  some  articles  to  the  effect  that  the  two 
powers  should  bind  themselves  to  declare  war  upon  France 
before  April  15  next  ensuing,  and  that  the  two  kings  should 
invadie  France  in  person  and  bind  themselves  to  conquer  all 
e  provinces  usurped  by  the  King  of  France.  Spain  was  then 
tn  the  last  throes  of  her  struggle  with  the  Moors,  and  Henry 
must  have  drafted  his  propositions  rather  to  content  his  council 
than  with  any  serious  hope  of  their  acceptance.  Indeed  the 
complexion  of  European  politics  did  not  encourage  any  hope 
that  England  would  receive  any  substantial  measure  of  support 
in  the  forthcoming  struggle.  Maximilian  had  every  reason  for 
hating  Charles,  who  had  repudiated  his  daughter  and  robbed  him 
of  his  wife,  and  he  promised  to  serve  Henry  for  two  years  with 
tOiOOO  men ;  but  when  Henr>''s  envoys,  Christopher  Urswick 
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and  John  Risley,  came  to  apprise  him  of  the  English  pre- 
parations, they  found  tliat  he  was  unprepared  to  help.  Civil 
war  had  again  flamed  out  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  and  raged 
through  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1492,  and  the  diet  of 
pfinces  at  Coblentz  refused  to  forward  the  enterprise  against 
France,  Henry  had  made  a  treaty  with  tlie  Duke  of  Milan,  on 
July  27,  1490,  and  now  appealed  to  Ludovico  Sforza  to  effe:! 
a  diversion.  But  that  astute  politician  was  weaving  a  tissue  of 
a  very  different  nature,  and  in  the  end  the  King  of  England 
was  thrown  back  upon  his  own  resources. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  e  492  were  spent  in  active  military 
preparations.     A  plot  was  hatched  in  January  with  some  dis- 
affected Bretons  for  the  surrender  of  Brest  to  an  English  fleet, 
but  the  news  leaked  out,  and  it  came  to  nothing.     In  the  middle 
of  the  summer  an  army  was  collected  at  Portsmouth,  and  three 
great  breweries  were  built  to  provide  for  its  liquid  refreshment  M 
The  fleet  actually  set  sail  in  June,  but  returned  with  nothing  " 
accomplished.       In    August  there  seems  to  have   been    some 
apprehension  of  a  French  landing,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  were  told  to  be  ready  at  an  hour's  warning  to  serve 
the  king  in  their  harness.     Autumn  came  and  still  there  was 
no  war.     Though  Granada  had  fallen,  though  its  fall  had  been 
celebrated  by  rejoicing  in  London,  though  Spanish  plenipoten-^ 
tiaries  had  been  appointed  to  discuss  the  proposed  changes  inl 
the  treaty,  there  was  no  Spanish  sail  to  be  descried  in  the 
Channel,  and    barely  a  hint  of  possible   Spanish   help.      Yet 
Henr)'  had  obtained  supplies  from  parliament  and   wrung  a 
bene>'olencc  from  the  opulent  on  the  faith  of  the  war.     Every' 
aiderman  of  London  had  been  compelled  to  lend  him  j£2o0,  and 
ever}'  alderman  of  London  expected  that  at  that  price  there 
could   be   some   prcttj-   fighting   against   the   ancient   enemy. 
The  king  could  no  longer  Avoid  a  campaign.    At  the  beginning— 
of  September  he  marched  towards  the  coast.  fl 

For  a  brief  spell  the  inactiWty  of  Er^land  was  broken. 
Philip  of  Clc%'es,  Maximilian's  old  antagonist,  had  seized  upon 
the  9Qftport  town  of  Sluys,  and  was  enriching  himself  b)'  syste- 
matic piracy.  Complaints  of  his  dealings  reached  Henry  alike 
from  the  merd^ant  adventurers  employed  in  the  cloth  trade 
and  from  the  Duke  of  Sttx.oay\  who  bajd  begun  the  investment 
of  the  town  as  eariy  as  May  iS*  At  bst.  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  a  small  English  fleet  with  2.500  men  on    board  was 
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itched  under  Sir  Edward  Poynings  to  assist  Maximilian's 
leral   in   the   blockade.      The   defence   and   the  taking   of 
Sluys  formed  an  important  and  striking  episode  in  the  eyes  of 

t contemporaries,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  concluding  act  in  the 
long  and  turbulent  drama  of  the  Flemish  civil  ivar.  The  skir- 
mishing ^vas  spirited,  and  the  Danish  mercenaries  of  the  rebel 
leader  were  conspicuous  for  their  cruelty,  their  courage,  and 
riietr  resource.  The  besieging  force,  like  that  which  invested 
Ilium  of  old.  included  many  races— English  and  Germans,  Bra- 
banters,  Hainaulters,  and  Flemings.  At  last,  on  October  13.  the 
town  capitulated  on  terms,  and  the  castle  was  ceded  to  the 
English  admiial,  who  had  larigely  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  operations. 

Some  days  before  the  fall  of  Sluys,  Henry  crossed  over  to 
■  Calais,  the  strains  of  minstrels  and  the  jests  of  a  Spanish  fool 
relieving  the  tedium  of  the  passage.  The  English  army,  whidi 
was  recruited  by  a  system  of  indenture,  and  paid  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen-pence  a  day  for  the  men-at-arms»  ninepence  a  day  for 
the  demi-lances,  and  sixpence  a  day  for  the  archers,  numbered 
J5flOO  foot  and  1 ,600  horse.  The  Earls  of  Oxford,  Shrewsbury, 
Devonshire,  Sussex,  and  Essex,  Lords  Grey,  Strange,  Fowis, 
Hastings,  Audley,  Latimer,  and  Dudley,  were  among  the  nobles 
who  contributed  contingents.  The  king  had  drawn  up  a  code 
of  rules  to  determine  their  duties,  to  regulate  discipline,  and  to 
apportion  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy ;  and  Prince  Arthur 
was  appointed  regent  during  his  absence.  All  through  the 
summer  negotiations  had  been  proceeding  at  Calais  and  Etaples 

P  between  French  and  English  commissioners,  and  Henry  was 
well  aware  that  his  absence  from  England  need  not  be  unduly 
protracted.  On  October  22  the  English  army  settled  down 
before  Boulogne,  which  had  been  provisioned  for  two  years,  and 
was  defended  by  J, 800  men-at-arms.  The  sound  of  the  English 
guns  was  heard  as  far  as  Grammont  in  Flanders,  and  we  are 
assured  that  some  impression  was  made  upon  the  walls.  But 
the  siege  was  never  seriously  intended,  and  in  the  words  of  the 
patriotic  Hall,  who  wrote  in  the  succeeding  reign,  "when  every 
one  was  prest  and  ready  to  give  the  assault,  a  sudden  rumour 
arose  that  the  commissioners  had  concluded  peace— which  bruit 
45  it  was  pleasant  and  mellifluous  to  the  Frenchmen,  so  was  it 
,to  the  English  nation  bitter,  sour,  and  dolorous",^ 

'  Hall,  ChronicU,  7  Henry  VII.,  f.  lacvit. 
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The  proposals  for  peace,  however,  which  D'Esquerdes  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  French  government  were  by  Henry  laid 
before  the  captains  of  the  English  army,  and  the  captains  pre- 
sented a  petition,  the  spirit  and  argument  of  which  was  probably 
inspired  by  the  king,  in  favour  of  coming  to  terms  with  the 
enemy.  They  spoke  of  the  long  nights,  of  "the  great  and 
outrageous  cold  of  the  winter  season,"  of  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
vi.HJoning  the  camp,  seeing  that  food  and  ammunition  must  be 
transported  frorn  England  through  "  the  great  rage  and  tempest 
of  winds  and  weather".  The  idea  that  Boulogne  was  feebly 
fortified  had  been  rudely  shaken  \  they  had  already  lost  one 
valued  life ;  they  could  not  hope  for  aid  from  allies,  and  in  the 
capture  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Sluys  enough  had  been  done 
for  English  honour.  King  Edward  IV.  had  made  a  descent 
upon  France  not  twenty  years  ^o ;  he  had  the  assistance  of 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  and  he  was  favoured 
by  the  summer  season  ;  yet  he  retreated  upon  terms  without 
entering  pile  or  fortress.'  The  offers  now  made  by  the  King  of 
France  were  far  more  favourable  than  those  which  Edward  had 
accepted,  and  were  indeed  unprecedented  in  French  history. 
Charles  agreed  to  pay  the  whole  debt  due  to  Henry  from  Anne 
of  Brittany  for  his  defence  of  the  duchy,  a  sum  amounting  to 
620,000  crowns,  or  ^124,000  sterling,  in  addition  to  two  year^' 
arrears  of  the  pension  promised  by  Louis  XI.  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  or  125,000  crowns.  This  indemnity-,  equal  perhaps  to 
jt3, 500,000  or  i^4,ooo,ooo  sterling  of  our  money,  was  to  be 
paid  in  half-yrarly  instalments  of  ;^25,ooa  Both  parties  under- 
took not  to  assist  the  enemies  of  the  other,  and  Henr^'speciaJly 
promised  that  he  would  not  assist  Maximilian  should  he  de- 
termine to  continue  the  war.  In  a  separate  document  Charles 
laidertook  that  he  n-ould  gi\"e  no  countenance  to  Henry's  rebels. 
On  November  j,  1492,  the  peace  was  signed  at  Etaples. 

So  ended  Hciir>''s  one  and  only  fbfcign  war.  It  has  been 
the  custom  to  ccnoure  !us  lack  of  chnaliy  and  to  regard  the 
pace  of  Kt^iles  «s  a  stain  upon  Ea^and's  honour.  The 
EngGsh  knights  and  squires  who  had  borrowed  money  and 
■BWrtljlged  lands,  in  oni«'  that  the}*  m%ht  ra^  retinues  for 
ttw>  war  and  recoup  thetr  losses  fioai  the  plwtdcr  of  France;, 
««>«  dugiincd  at  so  mock  atkd  ungamfiil  a  cooclusaan.     The 
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l>larTie  was  freely  thrown  by  contemporaries  upon  Maximilian,    CHAP, 
who  was   ignorantty  and  unjustly  accused  of  emulating  the 
torpor  of  the  dormouse  ;  but  it  is  now  clear  that  if  the  English 
had  waiteti  another  month  before  Boulogne  they  would  have 
been  assisted  by  4,000  German  [andsknechts.     The  desertion 
■^  Maximilian  at  Etaples  need  not,  however,  be  counted  to 
HJKenry  for  a  crime ;  it  was  a  fair  answer  to  Frankfort  and  to 
^RJlm.     Yet  to  all  appearance  Henry  had  not  only  abandoned 
^Uis  aJlies,  but  had  deceived  his  own  people  as  well.     Though  he 
had  spoken  big  words  about  the  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces, 
and  in  the  strength  of  these  assurances  had  extracted  bene- 
volences and  parliamentary  supplies;  nevertheless  he  made  a 
■iDoney  bargain  with  the  enemy  after  a  brief  cannonade.      It  was 
sm  inevitable  inference  that  the  war  was  a  sham  war,  and  that 
Henr>'  had  never  intended  it  to  be  a  real  one.     The  impression 
in  France  was  that  the  King  of  England  made  war  simply  to 
please  his  people  and  against  his  better  judgment      In  England 
less  favourable  view  was  taken  :  "  They  stuck  not  to  say  that 
the  king  cared  not  to  plume  his  nobility  and  people  to  feather 
himself".'      But  if  there  was  a  mean  strain  in   Henry's  com- 
position, it  was  associated  with  a  true  sense  of  natural  interests. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  king  was  thrifty  and  avaricious ; 
that  he  revelled  in  double-dealing,  and  that  his  temperament 
ft-as  too  cold  for  war.     Henry  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that 
be  could  never  reconquer  Normandy  and  Guienne,     He  had 
already  been  sufficiently  advertised  of  the  fact  that  parliament- 
ajy  grants  were  small,  inelastic,  and  unpopular,  and  there  was 
enough  in  the  Yorkshire  rising  to  show  him  that  a  long  foreign 
war  would  bring  the  djTiasty  to  ruin.     To  establish  his  finances 
on  a  firm  basis,  a  basis  as  independent  as  possible  of  fifteenths 
and  tenths,  was  therefore  a  prime  necessity  of  policy,  and  to 
do  this  he  must  sacrifice  martial  ambition.     There  were  other 
reasons  hardly  less  imperious  which  pointed  in  the  same  di- 
rection.    The  British  trade  with  Flanders,  molested  by  piracy 
and  civil   war,  demanded  peace,  and    Henry  was  always  in- 
terested in  trade.     But  the  most  weighty  motive  for  withdrawal 
fioin  France  was,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1492  Henry  knew  that 
England  would  soon  be  called  on  to  sustain  a  fresh  tempest  of 
cm]  disturbance. 

■Alain  Bouchard,  Lts  Grandta  Cronicqua  de  Bretatgne,  tv.,  aao;  Bacon, 
Hitttry  tf  Htiirj  VII;  p.  103, 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

PERKIN  WARBECK. 

CHAP.  Shattered  as  the  Yorkist  party  really  was  by  the  battles 
'"■  of  Bosworth  and  Stoke,  it  was  still  a  formidable  tool  m  the 
hands  of  forei^  powers.  The  code  of  political  honour  pre- 
valent at  that  time  and  indeed  for  many  centuries  afterwards 
countenanced  underhand  traffic  with  the  rebellious  factions  of 
hostile  states,  and  as  Henry  was  willing  to  assist  the  Bretons 
against  Charles  of  France,  so  Charles  was  willing  to  give  coun- 
tenance to  the  Yorkists  against  Henry.  The  mystery  which 
shrouded  the  fate  of  the  two  sons  of  Edward  IV.  had  never 
been  entirely  dispelled ;  and  so  long  as  there  was  mystery 
there  was  room  for  every  form  of  surmise  and  affirmation,  of 
prophecy  and  hope.  There  can  have  been  no  subject  of  con- 
versation  more  generally  attractive  than  this  dark  tragedy,  and  I 
in  the  tap-rooms,  refectories,  and  manor  houses  of  England 
busy  minds  and  tongues  must  often  have  been  exercised  in  the 
discussion  of  it.  The  official  statement  supported  by  the  con-  fl 
fessionof  the  jp/-rt'i:'jrf«/ murderers  was  doubtless  widely  accepted, 
and  every  year  tended  to  make  an  alternative  supposition  more 
improbable.  If  one  of  the  princes  had  escaped — and  it  was  I 
difficult  to  suppose  that  escape  would  have  been  possible  after 
the  imposture  of  Simnel — would  not  his  adherents  have  been 
immediately  informed  of  the  fact  ?  What  possible  motivei 
could  there  be  for  concealment  save  the  preservation  of  the 
youth's  personal  safety  ?  And  how  could  that  safety  be  en- 
dangered  by  disclosure  if  he  had  acted  as  upon  every  reason- 
able supposition  he  would  act^  and  had  fled  at  once  to  thej 
friendly  court  of  Flanders?  Mai^aret  of  Burgundy  was  not  aj 
lady  to  let  such  an  arrival  pass  unadvertised.  If  her  nephew] 
was  alive  and  free,  he  would  be  in  Flanders,  and  if  he  was  ii 
Flanders  ail  the  world  would  know  it. 
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But  how'ever  convincing  such  a  train  of  reasoning  might  be  chap. 
for  those  who  cared  to  reason  about  the  subject,  it  was  not  '^'" 
generally  decisive.  The  soil  of  tragedy  is  fertite  in  reckless 
loyalty  and  desperate  hope.  Credulous  minds  still  cherished 
delusions,  and  unscrupulous  minds  were  preparing  to  invent 
deluiiions  for  them  to  cherish.  The  business  of  the  Yorkist 
oppcrsition  was  to  oppose,  and  to  oppose  with  any  chance  of 
success  it  wTis  necessary  to  find  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood.  If 
a  real  prince  could  be  discovered  so  much  the  better ;  but  if 
not  a  counterfeit  must  be  trained  up  to  act  the  part.  In  Ire- 
land, in  ScotEand,  and  in  Flanders  he  would  find  support. 

Henry  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  at  pains  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  his  northern  neighbour  James  III., 
and  in  1487  an  indenture  had  been  entered  into  for  three 
marriages  between  the  English  and  the  Scottish  court.  The 
n^otiations.  however,  came  to  nothing,  for  James  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick,  which  for  the 
last  twenty-one  years  had  been  in  English  hands,  and  Henry 
considered  the  alliance  was  not  worth  the  price.  The  next 
^■ear  witnessed  an  astonishing  revolution  in  Scotland,  many 
particuiajs  of  which  are  still  obscure.  James  111.,  albeit  pos- 
sessed of  many  attractive  gifts  and  refined  and  unconventional 
sympathies,  had  incurred  the  deadly  hatred  of  a  powerful 
action  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  In  1482  three  of  his  favourites 
had  been  seized  and  hanged  at  the  bridge  of  Calder;  in  1488 
be  was  faced  by  a  serious  rebellion.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
Sauchiebum — hard  by  the  classic  field  of  Bannockbum — and 
the  king's  forces  were  routed  by  the  insurgent  nobles,  who  had 
persuaded  the  heir  to  the  throne,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen  years,  to 
embrace  their  side.  In  a  hurried  and  ignominious  flight  the 
onfortunate  king  was  murdered  in  a  peasant's  hut,  and  James 
IV,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  father  which  had  been  pre- 
maturely won  for  bim  by  crime,  The  young  monarch,  though 
t  lover  of  pleasure,  proved  to  be  a  vigorous  and  active  ruler. 
Full  of  curiosity  and  enterprise  he  would  visit  the  cottages  of 
the  poor  in  the  guise  of  a  common  traveller  to  collect  opinions 
»s  to  the  conduct  of  the  king.  He  would  preside  in  parliament, 
attend  the  audits  of  the  exchequer,  go  upon  the  circuits  of 
Fjusiiciary;  and  the  legislation  of  his  reign  is  marked  by  much 
that  is  wise  and  enlightened.  Under  him  Scotland  issued  from 
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her  northern  gloom  into  the  full  light  of  western  civilisation. 
But  though  James  was  anxious  to  make  hia  court  famous  for 
civility  his  character  was  unstable  and  licentious,  Popular 
with  the  commons,  a  patron  of  learning  and  of  the  Church,  a 
promoter  of  naval  improvements,  he  was  at  once  extravagant, 
obstinate,  and  superstitious,  and  his  showy  and  wayward  policy 
ultimately  brought  his  country  to  disaster. 

Hardly  had  James  ascended  the  throne  whe:n  it  became 
clear  that  Scotland  intended  to  play  an  active  part  in  the 
scheme  of  European  diplomacy.  Envoys  were  sent  to  the  pope 
and  to  the  Kings  of  Spain,  France,  and  Denmark,  and  brisk 
communications  were  opened  with  Margaret  of  Burgundy. 
The  Jetters  which  passed  between  Mat^aret  and  James  in  1488 
and  14S9  have  been  lost,  and  we  do  not  know  what  was  in 
them ;  but  it  is  significant  that  a  lai^e  payment  was  made  to 
a  herald  "  that  came  forth  of  Ireland  and  pasjsed  to  the  Duchess 
of  Bui^undy,"  and  that  in  the  same  year  the  Earl  of  Bothwell 
was  sent  upon  an  embassy  to  Paris,  ft  was  clear  that  Scotland 
was  already  drifting  into  familiar  and  perilous  waters. 

While  the  issue  of  the  civil  strife  in  Scotland  was  still  un- 
certain, Henry  with  characteristic  caution  negotiated  simultane- 
ously with  both  sides;  but  when  James  IV.  ascended  the  throne 
a  truce  was  made  on  October  5,  14S8,  between  the  two  coun- 
tries  for  three  years.  The  amity,  however,  was  apparent  rather 
than  real.  The  old  feud  continued  to  be  waged  on  the  borders 
and  on  the  high  seas,  and  two  naval  duels  fought  in  the  Firth 
of  Forth  between  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  the  great  Scottish  ad<S 
miral,  and  some  English  vessels  have  been  immortalised  in  the 
vivid  narrative  of  Pitscottie.  Wood  was  one  of  the  servants  of 
James  III.  who  found  it  in  his  heart  to  condone  rebellion  and 
constructive  parricide.  But  there  were  others  whose  conduct 
was  less  compliant  or  less  patriotic,  and  who  entered  into  rela- 
tions with  the  English  court.  The  Master  of  Huntly  in  Js 
uary,  1489,  appealed  to  Henry  to  aid  in  the  punishment  of 
Scottish  regicides,  and  on  April  17,  1491,  Henry  signed  a  com- 
pact with  Lord  Bothwell  and  a  certain  Thomas  Tod  by  which, 
for  a  sum  of  £266  1 3s.  4d.,  these  two  persons  bound  themselvc^H 
to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  James  and  of  his  brother  ano" 
to  deliver  them  to  King  Henry  in  England.  To  kidnap  a  Scot- 
tish king  was  a  classic  device,  and  considered  to  be  as  legitimate 
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as  cattle-lifting  in  Teviotdale.  Henry's  main  object  was  to  secure  chap, 
peace.  He  had  bound  James  by  a  truce,  but  he  did  not  feel  ''^* 
oertain  that  it  would  not  be  broken  at  the  first  opportunity,  for 
one  of  the  allegations  preferred  against  the  fallen  king  was  that 
be  had  been  too  favourabile  to  the  English  connexion.  So 
irbile  reneft*ing  truces  with  James  he  intrigued  behind  his  back, 
m  April  plotting  to  have  him  kidnapped,  in  November  entering 
into  a  bond  with  that  hardened  villain  Archibald  Douglas,  who 
having  helped  to  dethrone  one  Scottish  king  was  now  willing  to 
betray  another.  The  diplomacy  was  detestable,  but  events  were 
destined  to  show  that  Henry  had  good  grounds  for  suspecting 
the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Scots. 

[n  the  year  in  which  these  secret  bonds  were  signed,  a 
Breton  merchant,  by  name  Pregent  Meno,  put  into  Cork  har- 
bour, having  in  his  j^rvice  a  handsome  young  fellow  of  seven- 
teen named  Peter  Warbcck  or  Osbeck,  son  of  John  Warbeck  or 
O^ieck,  a  boatman  on  the  Scheldt  and  tidewaiter  of  Toumay. 
ll  wai  apparently  one  of  the  functions  of  this  youth  to  serve  as 
a  walking  advertisement  of  hts  master's  silks,  and  as  he  swag- 
gered through  the  streets  of  Cork  the  mercurial  inhabitants 
were  attracted  by  the  brilliance  of  his  appearance.  Surely  he 
must  be  a.  prince  ?  It  seems  likely  that  a  plot  was  already  on 
foot  to  obtain  a  new  Yorkist  impostor,  for  a  letter  written  from 
Rouen  on  September  15,  1490,  by  a  certain  John  Taylor,  a 
Yorkist  exile,  says  that  the  King  of  France  by  the  advice  of 
bis  council  had  determined  to  aid  and  support  the  son  of  the 
Dake  of  Clarence  to  his  right.  The  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
cnoe  was  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  adherents  of  the  White 
Rose  in  Cork  attempted  to  induce  the  silk  merchant's  assistant 
la  personate  him,  Warbeck  declined  to  accept  the  r/>/t!,  and 
nrore  before  John  Lewelyn.  then  mayor  of  Cork,  that  he  was 
Dot  Clarence's  son.  He  was  then  asserted  to  be  a  bastard  son 
of  Richard  111. ;  he  denied  the  allegation  ;  but  as  the  Yorkist 
par^'  «ia3  not  to  be  rebuffed,  it  was  finally  settled  that  he 
should  assume  the  part  of  Richard  of  York,  the  second  son  of 
Edward  IV,  The  prime  movers  in  the  conspiracy  were  humble 
ud  obscure,  but  the  help  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond 
ns  confidently  expected.  "And  so  against  my  will,"  said 
Warfocck  six  years  afterwards,  "  they  made  me  to  learn  Eng- 
^4iid  taught  me  what  I  should  do  and  say."     On  March  2, 


I4g2,  an  English  messenger  named  Edward  Ormond  brought 
letters  from  King  Edward's  son  and  the  Earl  of  Desmond  to 
James  IV.  The  conspiracy  was  now  fairly  launched  ;  and  as 
England  was  drifting  into  war  with  France,  it  was  launclied  at 
a  time  most  opportune  for  the  conspirators.  Charles  VIH., 
whose  share  in  these  intrigues  may  have  been  more  important 
than  has  hitherto  been  suspected,  invited  the  boy  to  Paris,  re- 
ceived him  as  a  royal  prince,  and  gave  him  a  guard  of  honour. 
About  lOO  English  Yorkists  crossed  over  to  offer  their  swords 
to  King  Edward's  son  ;  but  the  French  career  of  the  pretendant 
was  abruptly  closed,  for  in  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
Etaples  he  was  obliged  to  qnit  the  country. 

As  might  have  been  predicted,  VVarbeck  sought  refuge 
with  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  who  acknowledged  him  as  her 
nephew  and  doubtless  completed  his  education  in  the  traditions 
and  accomplishments  of  his  new  family.  Maximilian,  incensed 
at  Henry's  desertion  of  him  at  Etaples,  was  only  too  glad  tOj 
favour  Margaret's  design,  and  it  was  clear  that  no  obstat 
would  be  opposed  to  a  Yorkist  expedition  by  the  council  whicl 
governed  Flanders  for  Maximilian's  son,  Philip,  By  promising 
"duchies,  counties,  baronies,  and  other  lands"  in  England, 
Mai^aret  might  be  able  to  collect  a  force  of  mercenaries  no  less 
formidable  than  that  which  had  served  under  the  redoubtable 
Martin  Swart ;  and  Henry  fully  realised  the  danger.  As  early 
as  1493  he  was  aware  of  the  true  name  and  origin  of  the  pre- 
tendant, and  while  devising  military  measures  for  the  defence  of^ 
the  kingdom,  he  sent  Sir  Edward  Poynlngs  and  Dr.  VVarha 
to  Flanders  to  explain  and  denounce  the  fiction.  The  coar 
and  laboured  witticisms  of  the  divine  justly  incensed  the  Lad 
Margaret,  and  the  archduke's  council  replied  that,  while  th 
were  anxious  to  maintain  peace  with  England,  they  could  n 
interfere  with  the  dowager- duchess,  who  was  at  liberty  to 
as  she  chose  within  the  lands  of  her  dowry.  Such  an  answer 
was  in  itself  an  affront,  and  Henry  retaliated  by  banishing 
Flemings  from  England,  by  prohibiting  commercial  intercou 
with  Flanders,  and  by  recalling  the  merchant  adventurers  fro; 
Antwerp.  The  English  cloth-market  was  transferred  from  the 
Low  Countries  to  Caiais. 

These  measures  were  almost  as  damaging  to  the  English 
as  to  the  Flemings^     It  soon  appeared  that  the  real  gainers 
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would  be  the  Hanscatic  merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  whose  com-  CHAP. 
mercial  privileges  were  extensive,  and  who  as  foreigners  were  '"' 
still  permitted  to  cany  on  the  lucrative  and  forbidden  trade. 
While  the  merchant  adventurers  were  forced  to  dismiss  hands 
or  reduce  wages,  the  Easterlings  were  stealing  their  business. 
The  jealousy  of  foreigners,  which  is  never  very-  far  below  the 
surface  among  the  ignorant  of  any  nation^  burst  out  into 
open  flime,  and  on  October  1 5  a  band  of  some  500  London 
apprentices^  of  whom  the  mercers  were  most  conspicuous, 
attacked  the  Steelyard  arms  in  hand  and  began  to  rifle  the 
wairfaouses..  The  Easterlings  succeeded  in  repulsing  their  as- 
sailants and  in  shutting  the  great  gates,  and  some  carpenters " 
and  smiths,  brought  in  from  Southwark  by  way  of  the  river, 
helped  to  improve  their  defences.  Luckily  tlie  mayor  heard 
of  the  affray,  and  came  down  upon  the  scene  with  a  following 
sufficient  to  disperse  the  crowd.  Upon  an  inquiry  before  the 
king's  commissioners^  eighty  servants  and  apprentices  were 
found  guilty,  and  the  ringleaders  among  them  were  committed 
to  the  Tower. 

The  commercial  rift  with  Flanders  was  destined  to  last  for 
two  jrears,  and  meanwhile  I'eter,  derisively  called  Perktn,  War- 
beck  was  advertising  his  claims  through  Europe.  He  wrote 
a  Latin  letter  to  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  ;  he  was  present  at 
the  funeral  of  Frederick  III.  in  Vienna,  marching  in  procession 
between  the  envoys  of  Sicily  and  Venice,  In  the  summer  of 
1494  he  travelled  with  Maximilian  to  Flanders,  and  was 
publicly  acknowledged  by  the  new  emperor  as  the  lawful  King 
of  England.  It  was  in  vain  that  Henry  sent  Garter  King-at- 
Arms.  to  remonstrate  and  explain ;  in  vain  that  the  Tyrolese, 
who  were  pressed  for  l6,000  florins  to  promote  a  Yorkist  expe- 
dition, openly  declared  that  the  enterprise  was  founded  in  folly  ; 
^laximilian  still  adhered  to  Perkin,  who  asserted  that  he  was 
able  to  prove  his  claims  by  three  natural  marks  upon  his  body, 
"The  King  of  England"  figured  in  imperial  precessions  and 
archducal  ceremonies,  and  the  Lancastrian  visitor  to  Antwerp 
•"as  inflamed  by  the  sight  of  the  white  rose  on  the  uniforms  of 
the  pretender's  archers,  and  the  ambitious  arms  and  title  which 
■ere  blazoned  on  the  facade  of  his  residence. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Charles  VIII.  was    preparing  to 
piungc  his  country  into  n  war  for  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and 


It  was  essential  that  be  should  rivet  still  closer  the  bonds  which 
had  been  forged  at  Etaplea.  He  therefore  sent  the  Archbishop 
of  Reims  and  La  Trtmouiile  upon  an  embassj.-  to  Henrj'  to 
denounce  the  projects  of  the  empwrjr.  and  to  offer  French  help 
against  them.  In  the  intention  of  aiding  *'hira  who  calls 
himsdf  Plantagcnet  and  professes  to  be  the  son  of  the  late 
King  Edward,"  Maximilian  had  come  to  Flanders  with  a  good 
force.  Charles  had  assisted  Henr>'  to  gain  his  kingdom,  and 
he  would  now  assist  him  to  defend  it.  The  ships  of  Brittany 
and  Xortnandy  were  at  his  service  if  a  reasonable  rate  of  pay 
were  offered.  He  had  indeed  enjoined  cvi  his  officers  and  his 
ships  that  all  who  wished  to  serve  Henry  should  do  so;  and  he 
had  prohibited  his  subjects  from  giving  any  assistance  to  "  the 
lad".  The  Kir^  of  England  replied  to  these  overtures  with 
dignified  oourtes>*.  He  was  grateful  for  the  good  and  cordial 
love  of  his  brother  and  cousin,  but  as  the  matter  of  the  lad 
was  of  so  little  esteem  and  value,  he  did  not  wish  to  lay  any 
burden  upon  his  brother's  subjects.  As  for  Perkin  he  could 
do  no  harm.  Every  lord  and  man  of  substance  in  authority 
in  the  kingdom  of  Er^land  knew  hb  claim  to  be  a  manifest 
fraud.  It  was  notoriotis  that  die  lad  was  no  relative  of  King 
Edward,  but  a  native  of  Toumay,  and  the  son  of  a  boatman, 
and  that  his  name  was  Warbeck.  Henry  had  the  facts  from 
men  who  knew  his  life,  and  had  been  or  were  his  companions, 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  King  of  the  Romans  knew  them  too 
If  M&xiaiiUan  suf^iorted  ^A'wtieck,  it  was  because  he  had  taken 
disfJeasurc  at  the  tnaXy  between  England  and  France.  Henry 
added  Chat  be  was  m  good  health,  and  that  the  kingdom  w: 
in  a£  good  and  peaceable  obedience  as  it  had  ever  been  in 
memo(>*  of  man.  Seeing  du^  he  had  determined  to  put  inl 
order  hts  countn*  of  Ireland,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  w< 
calkid  *' Wild  Iri<iuDcn.*  in  order  that  henceforth  they  might 
Ih-e  in  policy  and  justke  as  did  the  Irish  of  the  English  ton^ 
For  this  end  be  was  about  to  send  a  good  and  sufficient  arm} 
nccompanied  hy  good  and  gmt  pe^ooages  both  for  war  an< 
jjQstkeL  He  hihd  been  very  tnstantiy  supplicated  and  prayed 
do  this  by  notable  people  in  the  Church,  by  the  great  lords  ant 
Other  persms  c£  estate  in  the  Eog&b  Pale.  The  army  woulc 
be  fOMdy  to  pAss  by  Ute  ■Kmth  of  ScfCember. 

Henf)''s  conAdencc  was  no  doabt  largely  assumed,  but  he 
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was  not  exaggerating  when  he  assured  the  French  king  that  he  CHAP, 
had  accurate  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  the  plans  of  Ferkin.  '^'' 
The  news  that  a  new  Vorkist  pretendant  had  appeared  above 
the  horizon  cleared  the  English  sanctuaries  of  their  refugees. 
Debtors  and  broken  men  fled  to  Flanders  to  repair  their 
fortunes,  and  the  Yorkist  conspirators  despatched  Sir  Robert 
ClifFord  and  William  Barley  to  report  upon  the  new  apparition. 
Cliflbrd  was  introduced  to  the  pretender,  and  wrote  home  to 
lis  English  friends  that  he  recc^nised  the  face,  and  that  it  was 
the  face  of  Richard  of  York.  But  Henry  had  taken  counter- 
measures.  He  sent  spies  liberally  furnished  with  money  and 
cbarg^  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  counsels  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  to  offer  the  royal  pardon  to  CHlTord  and  Barley  if 
they  woujd  come  home  and  reveaJ  what  they  knew.  Bacon 
adds  that  there  was  a  "  strange  tradition  "  that  "  for  the  better 
credit  of  his  espials  abroad"  Henry  did  use  to  have  them  cursed 
at  Paul's  by  name  among  the  bead-roll  of  his  enemies.  Be  this 
Bs  it  may,  Henry's  espionage  proved  to  be  a  brilliant  success, 
Clifford  was  won  over  to  the  royal  side,  pardoned,  and  rewarded, 
and  his  revelations,  added  to  those  previously  received  through 
the  king^s  spies,  broke  the  conspiracy  in  England.  The  first 
blow  fell  in  the  autumn  of  1494,  when  a  number  of  persons, 
including  Lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mountford,  Sir  Thomas 
Thwaitra,  William  Daubemy,  Robert  Ratcliffe,  Thomas  Cressener, 
Thomas  Astwood^  William  Worseley,  Dean  of  St,  Paul's,  two 
Dominican  friars,  and  two  priests  were  arrested,  brought  to 
Lcffidon,  and  tried  for  their  lives.  Of  these  Mountford,  Ratcliffe, 
and  Daubeny  were  beheaded,  while  others  were  hanged  at 
jTybum,  But  all  the  churchmen  and  several  also  of  the  laymen 
jved  the  royal  pardon.  A  more  surprising  revelation  was  to 
foHow. 

On  the  morrow  after  Twelfth  night,  1495,  the  king  removed 
from  Greenwich,  where  he  had  kept  his  Christmas,  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  to  receive  the  verbal  confidences  of  Clifford,  who 

I  had  just  arrived  in  England.  Folydore  Vergilj  who  is  followed 
bj.-  Stow  and  Bacon,  says  that  the  king  went  lo  the  Tower  in 
jtirdef  that  he  might  have  a  prison  ready  at  hand  in  case 
CliflTord  should  indicate  a  fresh  traitor.  If  so,  the  precaution 
was  justified,  for  among  the  names  now  delated  was  that  of  Sir 
William  Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain.      Folydore  reports  that 
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Henry  at  first  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  in  the  guilt  of 
his  trusted  servant,  and  indeed  no  defection  seemed  less  pro- 
bable,^ It  was  largely  owing  to  Stanley  that  the  king  owed  his 
victory  at  Bosworth,  and  the  eminent  though  tardy  serHcc 
rendered  upon  that  occasion  had  been  amply  repaid,  Stanley 
held  high  office  at  court ;  and  was  the  richest  subject  ic  the 
kingdom,  and  as  his  brother  was  married  to  the  mother  of  the 
king  it  would  seem  that  he  would  have  everything  to  j^in  by 
the  continuance  of  the  Tudor  dynasty.  But  he  fell  Lito  the 
error  of  attempting  to  insure  his  fortunes  against  thediances 
of  a  Yorkist  restoration.  Ever  since  March,  1493.  he  had  been 
bound  by  secret  bonds  to  CHrtbrd,  and  Bernard  Andrc'sassertion 
that  Stanley  had  promised  to  subsidise  Warbeck's  attgnpt  from 
his  large  resources  is  based  on  the  word  of  the  tumcoit  Clifford 
and  was  believed  by  a  Westminster  jury.  There  is  no  room 
for  surprise  that  Henry  should  have  decided  to  allov  the  law 
to  take  its  course.  On  February  1 6,  Stanle/s  head  was  struck 
offi  and  a  week  Hater  four  persons  were  arraigned  at  Guildhall 
for  forging  seditious  Hbels  against  the  king  and  the  council. 
Where  the  evidence  is  so  scanty  it  is  idle  to  specjlate  upon 
motives.  Polydore  says  that  Stanley  confessed  his  crime,  but 
tl\e  terms  of  that  confession,  if  confession  there  were,  have  been 
lost.  Yet  though  al!  else  may  be  obscure,  the  effect  cf  Stanley "s 
execution  was  cJear  and  palpable.  It  struck  terror  into  tiie 
hearts  of  the  English  Yorkists  and  paralysed  the  conspiracy  at 
its  centre.  In  Bacon's  picturesque  phrase,  the  acccmplices  of 
Perkin  were  now  as  "  sand  without  lime  ", 

The  events  of  the  summer  demonstrated  the  prudence  of 
this  series  of  investigations,  trials,  and  punishments.  The  ex- 
pedition of  Perkin  may  have  been  postponed,  but  it  was  not 
cancelled  in  consequence  of  the  king's  fatal  swoop  upon  his 
English  adherents,  But  before  the  expedition  set  sail  its  pro- 
moters were  careful  to  secure  a  formal  guarantee  of  their  share 
of  the  proftts.     By  a  deed  drawn  up  on  December  lo,  14^, 

'  The  charge  against  Stanley  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  A.  J,  Archbotd 
in  1899  {Engl.  Hist.  Rev.,  xJv.,  529-34).  According  to  a  later  account  the 
king  had  long  suspected  his  lord  cl]atnb{:rla,in  (Brewer,  Lf  iters  and  Papfrrt  cf 
the  Rtigii  of  HtHfy  I'll!.,  LJi.,  pt.  i.,  490).  Tht  City  Chronicler  (Cotton  MS.. 
Viteilius  A,  xvi.,  I.  134,  since  pitnted  by  Kin^aford,  ChraHicUsof  Londm)  alludeft 
to  the  fame  of  Slanley'a  wtallh.  It  was  reported  that  £"40,000  bterliag  in  coin, 
plate  and  jcwct&  was  found  in  his  qssile  of  Holt,  and  that  in  addilion  to  thia 
his  lands  and  fcea  amounicd  10  j£3,ooo. 
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the  pretender  eng^ed  to  repay  his  putative  aunt  for  her 
liberatity.  In  the  event  of  success  he  would  not  only  give 
effect  to  all  the  grants  made  to  her  by  her  brother  King 
Edward,  but  he  would  give  her  the  town  and  castle  of  Scar- 
borough, reimburse  her  for  the  expenses  which  she  had  incurred 
in  the  support  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Lovell,  and 
repay  the  SoO,ooo  crowns  which  she  was  then  advancing  tn 
his  own  cau^.  Even  larger  promises  were  extracted  from  the 
ads^enturer  by  Maximilian  and  Philip.  Those  princes  were  so 
far  from  beir^  disinterested  that  they  obtained  from  Warbeck 
a  formal  grant  of  all  his  rights  over  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  France,  the  Duchy  of  York,  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  and 
the  principallt)'  of  Wales  in  the  case  of  his  death  without  heirs 
male,  or  on  the  failure  of  his  descent  in  the  male  lijie.  This, 
however,  vc^s  not  all  "  With  regard  to  the  Duke  of  York/' 
said  Maximilian  to  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  "we  entertain 
great  hopes  that  he  will  soon  attack  the  King  of  France ;  and 
to  this  effect  have  we  received  every  promise  and  certainty 
from  the  duke  aforesaid."'  It  was  a  speculative  enterprise,  but 
the  stakes  were  high,  and  Maximilian,  who  was  nothing  if  not 
sanguine,  invested  some  money  and  squandered  some  reputation 
■Jn  its  promotion. 

H      *'  Gathering,"  m  the  contemptuous  words  of  Hall,  "  a  great 
^brmy  of  valiant  captains  of  all  nations,  some  bankrupt,  some 
"  lalse  English  sanctuary  men,  some  thieves,  robbers,  and  vaga- 
bonds." Warbeck  took  to  the  sea,  and  on  July  3,  1495,  appeared 
off  DeaL    As  the  wind  dropped  the  anchors  were  let  down,  and 
an  expbring  party  300  strong  was  put  on  shore.     But  prepara- 
^^ions  had  clearly  been  made  to  parry  an  invasion,  for  no  sooner 
^kere  the  Yorkist  banners  unfurled  than  a  man-at-arms  rode  up 
^Btid  asked  the  strangers  to  whom  they  belonged.     "  We  belong 
Bio  the  Duke  of  York,"  came  the  reply.     "  We  ask  no  other  lord 
in  die  world,"  said  the  man,  "we  will  live  and  die  with  him; 
let  him  and  his  company  put  ashore  ;  we  wiU  do  him  all  pos- 
fible  honour,  aid,  and  favour."    So  saying,  and  with  a  promise 
that  be  would  fetch  beer  for  their  refreshment,  he  rode  away, 
but  had  got  but  a  short  distance  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
CQCDpany  was  surrounded  and  attacked  by  an  overwhelming 

'  R.  Browo.  CoUndar  Stalt  Paj^rt,  Venice,  i..  No.  680. 
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force  of  Kentishmen.     At  the  end  of  the  struggle  150  Vod([5ts 
lay  on  the  field  riddled  with  arrows  and  sbshed  with  sword  cuts. 
Eight  captains,  tivo  of  them  Spaniards,  were  taken  alive  and  a   I 
number  of  men,  variously  estimated  as  seventy-two,  eighty,  and 
a  hundred  and  sixty-nine;  "which  rebelles/'  says  the  chronicler, 
"were  brought  by  Sir  John  Peechey,  sheriff  of  Kent,  railed  in 
ropes  like  horses  drawing  in  a  cart ",     The  English  prisoners    | 
were  hanged  either  in  London  or  in  the  coast  towns,  but  some   1 
of  the  foreigners  were  admitted  to  ransom.     Warbeck  suspect- 
ing a  ruse  had  prudently  refrained  from  landing,  and  having 
watched  the  destruction  of  his  followers  from  shipboard^  set  sail 
for  the  west.    There  was  no  ambiguity  about  the  attitude  of  the 
country  folk.     "  All  the  villages  said  the  king  would  come,  and 
that  this  fellow  might  go  to  his  father  and  mother  who  live  in 
France  and  are  well  known  there." 

When  Henry  boasted  to  Charles  VI 11.  of  his  preparations 
for  the  reduction  of  Ii^land^  he  was  speaking  sober  truth. 
The  state  of  Ireland  had  forced  itself  upon  his  attention  since 
the  enterprise  of  Simnel ;  and  the  support  given  to  Warbeck  in 
the  winter  of  1491  by  Irishmen  so  influential  as  Desmond  and 
Kildare  made  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  devise  sonie  remedy. 
Accordingly,  in  1492,  Ktldare  was  deprived  of  his  office  0/ 
deputy,  while  at  the  same  time  Rowland  Fjtz-Eustace,  Baron 
of  Portlester,  the  earl's  uncle,  was  deprived  of  the  lord  trea- 
surership  which  he  had  held  for  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years. 
The  deputyship  was  given  to  Walter  Fitzsimons  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  two  important  oflices  were  conferred  on 
members  of  the  Butler  connexion.  But  no  permanent  cure 
could  be  effected  by  the  transference  of  authority  from  the 
more  powerful  to  the  less  powerful  of  the  Irish  factions.  Civil 
strife  raged  in  Dublin,  and  Kildare  protested  with  the  light- 
hearted  effrontery  of  the  Celt  that  he  had  never  supported 
"  the  French  lad  ".  Obtaining  with  characteristic  resourceful- 
ness a  certificate  of  loyalty  from  several  members  of  the  colonial 
aristocracy,  he  went  up  to  London  in  1493  to  disperse  the 
suspicions  and  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  king.  The  pardon 
was  granted,  but  the  thick  cloud  of  suspicion  which  hung  round 
Kildare  was  not  so  effectually  dissolved  as  to  admit  his  restora- 
tion to  the  office  of  deputy.  The  fact  was  that  Henry  had 
resolved  upon  a  change  of  system.     Transferring  the  titular 
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dignity    of  the   lieutenancy    from    his   unde   Bedford    to  his   CHAP, 
second  son,  then  a  child  in  his  third  year,  he  determined  to      ^"* 
appoint  as  deputy  a  soldier  who  would  not  only  stand  outside 
the  factions  of  the  Pale^  but  who  would  be  able  to  extract  re- 
venues from  the  island  and  reduce  the  native  Irish  to  obedience. 

On  September  13,  1494*  his  choice  fetl  upon  Sir  Edward 
Poj-nings,  who  had  achieved  military  distinction  at  the  si^e 
of  Slu>*s.  In  his  patent  of  appointment  the  lord  deputy  was 
instructed  to  summon  a  parliament  before  the  ensuing  Easter, 
to  compel  all  those  Irish  officials^  who  were  required  to  do  so 
by  the  tenure  of  their  ofHce,  to  render  their  accounts  to  the 
treasurer  and  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  to  make  an 
inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  royal  revenues.  Poynings  landed 
at  Howth  on  October  13,  with  a  train  of  Englishmen  des- 
tined to  fill  the  highest  administrative  and  judicial  posts  in 
the  colony  and  with  an  English  force  j,ooo  strong.  Joining 
hands  with  the  levies  of  Kildarc  and  Sir  James  Qrmond,  he 
proceeded  to  invade  Ulster,  an  expedition  designed  to  punish 
the  "  Great  O'Donnell,"  chief  of  Tyrconnell,  who  had  been  in- 
triguing with  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  But  neither  Henry  nor 
the  lord  deputy  had  gauged  the  difficulties  of  Irish  warfare. 
Wfth  no  maps,  with  no  roads,  with  no  overwhelming  superiority 
of  ajmament,  an  English  force  was  helpless  in  that  land  of 
woods  and  morasses,  of  skirmishes  and  ambuscades.  Treachery, 
tooi,  served  to  multiply  the  difficulties  of  the  campaign.  When 
the  English  army  reached  O'Hanlon's  country,  Onnond  per- 
suaded Foy^iings  that  Kildare  was  plotting  his  destmction  and 
thai,  in  conjunction  with  Desmond,  he  had  invited  the  Scottish 
Ifing  to  break  the  English  power  in  Ireland.  The  conduct  of 
Kildare's  brother  James  Fitzgerald  gave  colour  to  the  accusa- 
tion. He  hoisted  the  Geraldine  colours  on  the  castle  of  Carlow 
and  refused  to  surrender  to  the  forces  of  the  king.  Instead  of 
the  reduction  of  Ulster,  Poynings  had  to  content  himself  with 
the  reduction  of  Carlow,  and  the  moral  of  it  all  was  that  Ireland 
could  not  be  reduced  by  force. 

But  as  the  chronicler  says  there  were  in  Ireland  two  kinds 

of  men:  one  "soft,  gentle,  civil,  and  courteous";  the  other 

^B  "  wild,  rustical,  foolish,  and  fierce".'    Poynings  had  failed  against 
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the  wild  trii^ ;  he  had  now  to  address  himself  to  the  pToblein 
of  re-asserting  English  authority  in  the  Palt  A  parliament 
met  at  Drogheda  on  December  I  which,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Earls  of  KiMare,  Desmond,  and  Ormond,  readily  lent  itself 
to  the  lord  deputy's  plans.  An  act  of  resumption  was  pa^^d 
revoking  every  ro^'al  grant  made  in  Ireland  during  the  pre- 
ceding l6S  years^  It  was  declared  illegal  to  wage  war  or  to 
keep  ordnance  without  the  governor's  licence,  to  use  the  old 
family  battle  cries,  or  to  practice  livery  and  maintenance.  Coigne 
and  livery,  or  the  practice  of  pillaging  the  poor  for  the  support 
of  the  retainers  of  the  great  lords,  was  made  a  penal  offence. 
To  stir  up  English  or  Irish  against  the  viceroy  was  hencefor- 
ward to  be  deemed  an  act  of  treason.  The  statutes  of  Kil- 
kenny, framed  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  English  colony 
from  becoming  too  Irish  in  its  habits,  were  re-enacted  with 
the  exception  of  the  clauses  against  those  who  used  the  Irish 
language  or  rode  without  a  saddle  in  the  Irish  fashion.  Then 
followed  a  series  of.  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  colony 
against  the  septs.  All  subjects  of  the  king  were  bound  to 
provide  themselves  with  cuirasses  and  helmets  and  with  Eng- 
lish bows  and  arrows.  The  Pale  was  to  be  girdled  by  a  double 
ditch,  made  by  the  labour  of  the  inhabitants  who  lived  along 
the  border  of  the  four  shires^,  and  every  parish  was  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  pair  of  butts»  at  which  archery  practice  was  made 
compulsory  upon  holidays. 

Two  statutes^  however,  stand  out  pre-eminently  from  the 
voluminous  l^islation  of  the  Drogheda  parliament,  and  became 
known  in  later  times  as  Poj-nings'  laws.  The  first  enacted  that 
no  future  parliament  shoujd  be  held  in  Ireland  but  "at  such 
MBHon  as  the  king's  lieutenant  and  council  there  first  do  certify 
the  king  under  the  great  seal  of  that  land  the  causes  and 
considerations,  and  all  such  acts  as  there  seemeth  should  pass 
in  the  same  parliament".  And  only  if  the  king  in  council 
should  approve  these  proposed  statutes  should  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment be  summoned  under  the  great  seal  of  England.  The 
second  act  provided  that  all  public  statutes  "late  made  within 
the  said  realm  of  England  "  should  be  in  force  in  Ireland,  and 
the  phrase  *•  late  made  "  was  subsequently  interpreted  to  mean 
made  before  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  VII.  The  Irish  legisla- 
ture was  thus  made  triply  dependent  upon  England.     It  could 
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■  not  be  suramoned  without  the  leave  of  the  king  in  council ;  it  CHAP, 
could  discuss  no  bills  which  had  not  the  approval  of  the  king  ^^^' 
in  council,  and  its  legislation  was  liable  to  be  over-ridden  and 
supplemented  by  the  laws  of  the  parliament  sitting  in  London. 
In  after  years  Poynings'  laws  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  mortal 
affront  against  Irish  liberty ;  but  such  was  not  the  view  of 
the  colonists,  "at  whose  request"  this  legislation  professed  to 
be  and  probably  was  devised.  For  the  inhabitants  of  tl^e 
Irish  Pale  during  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
real  danger  did  not  lie  in  the  distant  power  of  the  King  of 
England,  but  in  the  arbitrary  demeanour  of  the  Irish  viceroy, 
who  might  use  the  parliament  of  the  Pale  as  the  instrument  of 
his  ambitions,  his  avarice,  or  his  feuds.  It  is  true  that  by  the 
Poynings'  acts  the  Irish  legislature  was  put  into  shackles,  that 
it  could  no  longer  decree  the  son  of  an  Oxford  tradesman  to  be 

H  the  lawful  King  of  England,  or  denounce  penalties  against 
those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  impostor.  But  if  the 
shackles  were  mainly  devised  for  the  better  security  of  the 
English  throne,  they  were  also  regarded  as  a  valuable  safi^uard 
by  the  poorer  colonists  of  the  Pale ;  and  though  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Irish  government  more  than  once  urged 
that  the  acts  should  be  suspended,  the  demand  was  always 

t  resisted  by  the  colony. 
The  parliament  of  Drogheda  put  the  seal  upon  its  loyalty 
by  passing  an  act  of  attainder  against  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  a 
measure  which  was  probably  far  more  impressive  to  the  wild 
tribes  of  Connaught,  of  Ulster,  and  of  Munster,  than  all  its 
constitutional  and  administrative  enactments.  Kildare  was 
arreted,  shipped  off  to  England,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
The  triumph  of  the  lord  deputy  seemed  to  be  complete,  but 
though  the  sky  was  clear  for  the  moment,  storms  were  hurrj-ing 
up  from  every  side.  Before  the  parliament  had  concluded  its 
sessions  Poynings  was  marching  another  army  into  the  wilds 
of  Ulster,  and  the  familiar  story  of  an  English  punitive  force 
baffled  by  forest,  by  morass,  and  by  the  sly  tactics  of  a  vanishing 
and  harassing  foeman,  was  enacted  anew.  This  time  Poynings 
digested  the  lesson  that  pensions  were  more  useful  than  bills 
and  bows,  and  cajolery  more  effective  than  force.  He  began 
to  form  a  system  of  native  alliances,  sweetened  and  commended 
by  payments  and  pensions  to  the  septs,  while  at  the  same  time, 
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JTi  conjunction  with  his  relative  Hatcliffe,  the  undcr-treasurer, 
he  attempted  to  restore  the  finances  of  the  crown.  But  the 
work  of  financial  inquiry  can  hardly  have  prc^ressed  far,  when 
Poynings  was  called  upon  once  more  to  take  up  the  work  of  a 
soldier. 

Less  than  three  weeks  after  his  descent  upon  Kent,  War- 
beck  was  in  Munster  with  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  Sailing  up 
the  splendid  harbour  of  Waterford  with  eleven  ships,  some  of 
which  were  Scottish,  and  possibly  provided  by  the  Scottish 
king,  Warbeck  attempted  to  capture  the  chief  stronghold  of 
Irish  loyalism.  The  city  was  invested  by  land  and  water,  but 
the  burghers  made  a  stout  and  eifectual  defence,  and  after 
eleven  days  of  siege  the  assailants  drew  ofif  upon  the  approach 
of  the  lord  deputy  and  his  relieving  army.  In  the  next  January 
Poynings  was  recalled  to  England.  In  less  than  two  years  he 
had  dealt  a  blow  at  once  crushing  and  final  to  the  Irish 
Yorkists;  but  it  may  well  be  that  the  king  was  not  wholly 
pleased  with  the  results  of  his  administration.  The  reports  of 
Hatcliffe  showed  that  the  Irish  revenues  we;re  insufficient  even 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  necessary  English  garrison,  still  less 
would  they  provide  subsidies  and  bribes  to  the  septs.  The 
policy  pursued  by  Poynings  involved  disbursements  from  the 
English  treasury,  and  Henry  intended  that  Ireland  should  pay 
its  own  way.  Whether  or  no  he  realised  that  all  Irish  policies 
must  be  ineffectual  without  copious  expenditure  of  English 
money  and  English  effort,  he  was  certain  of  one  thing,  that  he 
had  no  English  money  to  spare.  He  reverted  therefore  to  the 
old  cheap  and  tentative  policy  of  ruling  Ireland  through  a 
great  Irish  family.  The  Earl  of  Kildare  was  released  from  the 
Tower  and  sent  back  to  Ireland  as  lord  deputy.  "All  Ireland 
cannot  rule  yonder  gentleman,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Meath. 
"No!"  replied  the  king,  who  enjoyed  the  rough  humour  of 
his  captive,  "then  he  is  meet  to  rule  all  Ireland,"' 

The  si^e  of  Waterford  was  raised  on  August  3,  1495.  and 
during  the  next  two  months  nothing  certain  was  known  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  pretender.  In  this  interval  Henry 
summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Westminster,  and  the 
session  opened  on  October  14.      The  first  statute  passed  pro- 

^Book  o/Howth,  p.  180  {Calendar  of  Carew  Manuscri^U.  ed,  1871). 
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vided  that  no  person  assisting  the  king  for  the  time  being  CHAP, 
should  be  liable  to  impeachment  or  attainder,  and  that  if  any 
such  altaiftder  should  be  passed  it  should  be  void  and  of  none 
effect  tt  was,  of  course,  imiwssible  for  one  parliament  to  bind 
its  successor,  and  it  was  moreover  implied  that  obedience  might 
safely  be  rendered  to  the  successful  usurper,  though  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided  that  ail  who  should  desert  Henry  in  future 
should  be  excluded  from  its  benefits.  But  tlie  practical  efficacy 
of  the  act  was  not  impaired  by  such  considerations.  Discussions 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  royal  title  were  at  the  root  of  civil  dis- 
order, and  the  country  could  have  no  peace  so  long  as  curious 
and  bus>'  minds  were  vexed  with  the  question  of  the  Tudor 
claims.  A  solemn  announcement  that  the  rightful  King  of 
England  was  the  man  who  happened  to  be  reigning,  was 
equivalent  to  an  advertisement  that  such  discussions  should 
henceforth  cease.  It  may  not  have  satisfied  the  scrupulous 
conscience  of  legitimists  ;  it  did  not  completely  exorcise  the 
spirit  of  sedition ;  it  might  even  be  construed  as  a  confession 
that  the  technical  claims  of  the  new  dynasty  were  best  left  in 
obscurity  or  twilight  But  it  was  a  kind  of  t-ircm'kan^  founded 
upon  the  rough  practical  common  sense  which  generally  com- 
mends itself  to  the  English  nation, 

-  Though  war  was  probable,  Henry  asked  for  no  war  tax. 
pEmvocation,  however,  granted  him  a  tenth,  and  parliament,  be- 
sides adjudging  to  him  the  recently  confiscated  property  of  the 
Yorkist  rebels,  authorised  the  collection  of  the  arrears  of  the 
last  benevolence.  As  there  was  likeSy  to  be  trouble  in  the 
Qortfa,  a  fixed  sum  was  allocated  to  keep  up  the  fortifications 
^  Berwick  and  Carlisle^  and  the  turbulent  franchises  of  North 
Bid  South  Tynedale  were  incorporated  in  the  county  of  North- 
imiberland, 

-  Most  of  Henry's  difficulties  were  due  to  the  fact  that  a  poli- 
paJ  party  at  home  aided  by  enemies  abroad  were  speculating 
Upon  the  social  unrest  in  England,     That  unrest  may  no  doubt 

\y  be  regarded  as  the  legacy  of  the  civil  wars  ;  but  in  part 
iwas  the  result  of  economic  changes  which,  while  loosening 
fte  <rfd  industrial  fabric  in  the  towns,  were  converting  England 
a  land  of  arable  into  a  land  of  pasture.     It  was  rendered 
lly  dangerous  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  male  popu- 
of  England  possessed,  or  could  easily  come  into  possession 
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and  attorneys  should  be  assigned  to  them.  An  act  was  passed  CHAP 
against  perjury  and  unlawful  maintenance,  and  another  was  ^'^^* 
aimed  at  the  extortions  of  the  sheriffs  and  their  officers.  They 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  surreptitiously  multiplying  the  plaints 
against  a  defendant,  and  then  upon  his  non-appearance  at  any 
court  day  of  fining  him  4d.  on  every  count.  The  remedies 
devised  by  the  statute  of  1495  were  sweeping,  and  if  strictly 
administered  must  have  been  effective.  It  was  provided  that 
00  plaint  should  be  entered  in  the  books  of  the  county  court 
save  by  the  plaintiff  in  person  or  by  his  attorney,  and  only  one 
plaint  for  one  cause.  The  justices  of  the  peace  were  given 
power  to  fine  the  sheriffs  40s.  for  every  offence,  and  no  amerce- 
ments were  to  be  levied  by  sheriffs  or  under-sheriffs  *"  until  such 
time  as  two  justices  of  the  peace  have  had  the  view  and  over- 
sight of  their  books  ".  A  fine  was  imposed  upon  bailiffs  of  the 
hundred  who  failed  to  warn  a  defendant  of  any  charge  which 
might  be  preferred  against  him. 

Parliament  had  not  sat  seven  weeks  ere  the  trouble  in  the 
north  assumed  a  menacing  shape.  On  November  27,  Perkin 
was  sumptuously  received  at  Stirling  by  the  warlike  James  IV., 
who  seems  to  have  believed  in  the  genuineness  of  his  preten- 
sions. Tournaments  were  held  in  honour  of  "  Prince  Richard 
of  England  "  whose  affability  and  handsome  demeanour  won 
ail  h^irts.  He  was  conducted  in  progress  through  the  king- 
dom, given  an  allowance  of  £1,200  a  year,  and  married  to  the 
beautiful  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Htwitly  and  through  her  mother  nearly  related  to  the  royal 
&mtly  of  Scotland.  The  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  prepare  their 
Jcvics  for  war. 

^K  It  was  a  madcap  undertaking.  Henry  was  anxious  for 
^Bftcc  and  bad  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  for  the  marriage 
Br  his  daughter  Margaret  with  the  Scottish  king  on  June  23, 
1495,  but  James  was  careful  that  nothing  should  come  of  these 
ostrtures.  Yet  the  situation  of  European  affairs  was  extremely 
unfavourable  to  a  Scottish  enterprise  against  England,  The 
French  conquest  of  Naples,  so  easily  and  brilliantly  effected, 
had  alarmed  all  the  other  powers  of  the  west,  and  on  March 
30  of  this  year  a  Holy  league,  headed  by  the  pope  and  joined  by 
Uaximitian  and  Ferdinand,  by  Venice  and  by  Milan,  had  been 
signed  at  Venice  for  the  rescue  of  Italy.  It  was  now  one  of  the 
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chief  objects  of  Spanish  diplomacy  to  detach  England  from  the 
alliance  with  France  effected  at  Etaples  in  1492  and  to  draw 
her  into  the  orbit  of  the  Holy  league.  Spanish  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  Scotland  to  tempt  James  with  the  prospect  of  a 
Spanish  marriage,  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Warbeck,  and  to 
conclude  a  peace  or  a  long  truce  with  England.  The  arrange- 
ments  for  the  marriage  of  Catharine  and  Arthur  were  pressed 
on  in  London^  and  Maximilian  was  urged  by  Spain  and  Milan 
to  give  up  his  protdge  Warbeck.  Nor  was  Spain  the  only 
suppliant  for  Henry's  alliance.  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  himself 
a  Spaniard,  added  his  entreaties  to  those  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  portraying  the  humiliations  which  France  had  inflicted 
upon  the  holy  see,  and  urg^ing  pacific  councils  on  the  Scottish 
kmg.  France  and  Spain  were  equally  willing'  to  supply  evi- 
dence of  Warbeck's  parentage  in  order  to  conciliate  Henry,  and 
equally  desirous  to  obtain  possession  of  Warbeck's  person  as 
a  means  of  coercing  him.  The  competition  for  the  English 
alliance  was  so  brisk  that  Henry  could  afford  to  wait  and  name 
his  terms.  He  had  not,  indeed,  approved  of  the  French  invasion 
of  Naples,  and  had  ofTered  to  mediate  between  the  two  parties 
before  Charles  crossed  the  Alps.  He  was  aware  that  the  Italian 
war  involved  a  postponement  of  the  French  payments  promised 
to  England  at  Etaples ;  he  may  have  thought  that  it  would  brii^ 
a  dangerous  addition  to  French  power.  He  cannot  then  have 
divined  that  the  dream  of  Italian  conquest  could  continue  to 
dominate  French  statesmanship  for  sixty-five  years,  but  he 
watched  Italian  affairs  closely,  and  was  determined  not  to 
commit  himself  to  an  offensive  war  against  France.  In  the 
Scottish  trouble  and  in  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  Maximilian 
he  had  an  ever-ready  argument  wherewith  to  parry  the  im- 
patience of  the  court  of  Spain.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was 
cautiously  gravitating  in  the  direction  of  the  league,  and  the 
first  great  proof  of  this  was  the  signature  of  a  treaty  with 
Philip  of  Flanders  on  February  24,  1496. 

This  treaty,  known  in  later  times  as  the  Itifetcursus  Mannas, 
provided  for  a  complete  renewal  of  the  old  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  No  duties,  save  such  as  had 
been  paid  for  the  last  fifty  years,  were  to  be  laid  upon  the 
merchants  of  either  nation,  and  all  shackles  upon  trade  were 
removed,  save  that  power  was  reserved  to  either  government  to 
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lay  duties  upon  its  own  subjects  and  to  prohibit  the  exporta-  CHAP, 
tion  of  food-stufTs  in  time  of  tteed.  Englishmen  might  fish  '"' 
in  Flemish,  Flemings  in  English  waters  without  impediment, 
licence,  or  safe-conduct  Roth  governments  were  to  discourage 
piracy  and  to  protect  trade^  and  all  hostilities  were  to  be 
abandoned  henceforth,  It  was  specially  provided  that  neither 
coimtry  should  give  countenance  to  the  other's  rebels,  and  that 
Margaret  of  Burgundy  should  be  deprived  of  her  dower  lands, 
if  she  defied  this  arrangement  The  treaty  was  disliked  in 
Loodon  where  it  was  regarded  as  being  too  favourable  to  the 
Low  Countries ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  criticisms  of 
the  community  which  lived  by  wool  and  fish,  the  pohtical  ad- 
vant^es  were  immediate  and  substantial,  for  it  closed  to  the     .  } 

Ckist  partisans  the  finest  recruiting  ground  in  Europe. 
Meanwhile  the  French  army  had  passed  in  and  out  of  Italy 
a  storm  in  summer.  Master  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom 
for  the  brief  space  of  three  months,  Charles  had  been  compelled 
to  turn  northward  in  May>  1495^  to  meet  the  army  of  the  league 
and  to  make  good  his  communications  widi  France.  His  with- 
drawal north  of  the  Alps  left  the  French  army  of  occupation 
in  Naples  helpless  and  isolated,  and  by  November  all  the 
kji^dom  save  a  few  fortresses  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  But  surprising  and  complete  as  the  discomfiture  of 
tlK  French  seemed  to  be,  it  was  by  no  means  accepted  by  them 
as  a  final  criticism  on  the  policy  of  Italian  conquest.  The 
French  garrisons,  who  were  still  holding  out  at  Ostia,  at  Gaeta, 
and  at  Asti,  called  for  relief,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1496  Charles  was  preparing  for  a  second  expedition.  It  now 
became  doubly  imperative  for  Spain  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
England  and  France ;  and  Puebla  was  ordered  to  conclude  the 
English  marriage,  and  to  inform  Henry  that  he  might  join  the  A 
league  without  committing  himself  to  fight  France  or  to  subsi- 
dise his  allies.  An  arrangement  so  safe  and  economical  com- 
mended itself  to  Henry's  judgment,  and  on  July  iS,  Robert 
Sherburne  concluded  at  Rome  the  arrangements  for  his  entry 
into  the  Holy  league.  Never  had  England  occupied  a  more  '( 
commanding  position  in  European  diplomacy. 

Meanwhile  James  had  determined  to  draw  the  sword  for 
Perkin.  Whether  it  be  true,  as  Bothwell  avowed^  that  the  barons 
md  people  of  Seotiand  were  averse  from  the  "young  adventur- 
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ousness"'  of  their  king,  James's  raid  across  the  border  proved 
a  complete  failure.  England  was  not  to  be  conquered  by  a 
force  of  1,400  men  "  of  all  manner  of  nations  ".  Perkin,  who 
had  promised  his  patron  the  town  of  Berwick  and  50.OOO 
marks  in  the  event  of  success,  issued  an  artfu]  proclamation 
denouncing  the  exactions  and  the  cruelty  of  King  Henry.  But 
the  ravages  of  his  Scottish  auxiliaries  were  not  calculated  to 
win  him  support,  and  his  pleadings  for  mercy  were  met  by  a 
jest  which  became  popular  and  famous.  "  Sir,"  said  James,  in 
words  which  may  have  been  invented  for  him  by  Hail,  "me- 
thinketh  you  take  much  pain  and  very  much  imagine  how  to 
preserve  the  realm  of  another  prince  which  is  not  yours;  but 
my  mind  giveth  me  that  you  be  as  far  from  the  obtaining 
the  same  as  you  be  near  the  soil  and  aspect  of  the  country, 
considering  that  you  call  England  your  land  and  realm,  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof  your  people  and  subjects,  and  yet  not 
one  man  will  once  show  himself  to  aid  or  assist  you  in  the 
war  begun  for  your  cause  and  in  your  name/'  James  appears 
to  have  penetrated  no  farther  than  four  miles  across  the  border. 
Upon  the  news  of  Lord  Neville's  approach  with  a  force  of 
4,000  men,  he  broke  up  his  camp  at  midnight  and  hurriedly 
recrosscd  the  Tweed." 

Peace  had  been  broken,  and  Heniy  was  free  to  make  re- 
prisals. Bothwell  had  urged  an  invasion  of  Scotland,  writing 
that  James  had  coined  his  chairs,  his  plate,  and  his  cupboards, 
that  he  had  not  a  hundred  pounds,  that  "  there  was  never  people 
worse  content  of  the  king's  governance  than  they  are  now," 
and  that  many  Scotsmen  would  be  glad  to  see  the  late  king's 
murder  avenged,  Heniy  was  not  vindictive,  but  he  was  fond 
of  money,  and  the  Scottish  raid  gave  him  an  excellent  pre- 
text for  raising  it.  On  October  24  a  great  council  met  at 
Westminster,  attended  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  by 
the  sergeants  at  law,  and  by  burgesses  and  merchants  from  all 
the  cities  and  good  towns  of  England.  The  council  granted,  or, 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  pledged  itself  that 
parliament  would  grant  a  sum  of  ;£^r  20,000  to  be  used  against 
the  Scots,  Meanwhile  the  individual  members  of  the  coumcil 
noffered   to  Jend   the   king   considerable  sums  of  money,  and 

'  ElJis,  Original  Letters,  first  6ej.,  voL  i.,  p.  2g. 
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advised  the  borrowing  of  an  additional  advance  of  ^40,000  CHAP, 
upon  privy  seals.  "  We  have  determined  us,"  wrote  Henry,  ^'^■ 
"  to  make  by  sea  and  by  land  two  armies  royal  for  a  substantial 
wair  to  be  continued  upon  the  Scots,  unto  such  time  as  we 
shall  invade  the  realm  of  Scotland  in  our  own  person."  The 
dty  of  London  was  asked  for  ^i  0,000,  and  lent  £^^000^  and  In 
all  ;£^57,388  tos,  2d.  was  raised  by  way  of  loan  for  the  Scottish 
war.  In  the  following  January  parliament  met  to  confirm  the 
grant.  Admonished  by  Chancellor  Morton  of  the  virtues  of 
the  Romans  and  the  Maccabees  and  of  the  perfidious  treachery 
of  the  Scottish  kings,  they  proceeded  to  untie  the  strings  of  the 
national  purse.  Two  fifteentlw  and  tenths  were  granted  in  the 
fifst  instance,  and  as  this  was  not  sufficient  a  subsidy  of  equal 
amount  was  added.  Care  was,,  however,  taken  lest  the  burden 
should  fatl  upon  the  poorer  classes,  and  no  one  was  to  be 
assessed  to  the  second  tax  whose  annual  income  from  land  was 
less  than  20s.,  or  who  possessed  less  than  10  marks'  worth  of 
personal  property. 

The  lavish  grant  of  parliament  met  with  an  unexpected 
nsponse.  As  Daubeny  was  preparing  to  cross  the  border  at 
the  head  of  an  English  army,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Cornwall.  Why  should  the  tillers  and  miners  of  one  of  the 
poorest  counties  in  England  be  "grounded  to  powder  with 
payments"  for  "a  little  stir  of  the  Scots  soon  blown  over". 
Two  skilful  agitators,  Thomas  Flamank,  a  lawyer  of  Bodmin, 
and  Michael  Joseph,  a  blacksmith,  fanned  the  flames  of  dis- 
oootent  The  argument  of  Flamank,  probably  suggested  by 
the  third  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Littleton's  Tenures, 
iras  that  the  defence  of  the  Scottish  border  was  already  pro- 
vided for  by  escuage,  and  devolved  solely  on  those  northern 
borons  whose  tenures  bound  them  to  undertake  it.  To  tax 
Cornwall  for  the  Scottish  frontier  was  not  only  unjust,  but  illegal, 
An  aiTguraent  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  was  used  long 
■fterwards  in  connexion  with  ship-money,  but  while  Hampden's 
o(:^X)sition  to  Charl^  1.  was  based  upon  the  broad  principles  of 
constitutional  libert>',  the  pleadings  of  Flamank  were  founded 
upon  narrow  and  provincial  particularism.  The  Comishmen  ac- 
cepting the  word  of  their  leaders  that  the  exactions  to  which 
ihey  were  subject  proceeded  not  from  the  will  of  the  king,  but 
frora  the  machinations  of  his  evil  counsellors,  Bray  and  Morton, 
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CHAP,  determined  to  march  to  London,  arms  in  hand,  and  demand 
^^*"  their  dismissal.  Slaying  a  collector  of  the  subsidy  at  Taunton, 
they  passed  on  to  Wells,  where  they  found  a  new  recruit  and  a 
new  leader  in  Lord  Audley,  who  may  have  been  impoverished 
and  embittered  by  the  sudden  ending  of  the  Boulogne  cam- 
paign. Bristol  refused  to  admit  the  insurgents,  but  did  not 
arrest  their  advance.  They  marched  through  Salisbury  and 
Winchester  to  Kent,  and  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  after 
Henry  had  been  on  the  throne  for  twelve  years,  a  body  of 
obscure  rebels,  armed  with  no  better  weapons  than  bills  and 
bows,  without  cavalry  or  artillery,  should  have  been  able  to 
traverse  uncontested,  save  for  a  brief  skirmish  at  Guildford,  the 
whole  breadth  of  southern  England. 

Kent  was  the  classic  soil  of  protests,  a  country,  said  Fla- 
ma.nk,  which  had  never  been  conquered,  the  home  of  "  tile  freest 
people  in  England  " ;  and  the  rude  Comishmen  determined  to 
put  the  word  of  their  leader  to  the  test.  But  the  spirit  of  Wat 
Tyler  and  Jack  Cade  was  no  longer  abroad  in  the  garden  of 
England.  The  Earl  of  Kent,  Lord  Abergavenny  and  Lord 
Cobham  rallied  the  loyalist  gentry,  and  as  the  countryfolk 
showed  no  disposition  to  rebel,  discouragement  and  desertion 
spread  through  the  Cornish  ranks.  Still  the  situation  had  it3 
dangers.  The  rebels  were  15,000  strong,  and  though  they  had 
studiously  abstained  from  pillage  on  their  march,  they  would 
hardly  be  so  temperate,  if  they  were  once  let  loose  among  the 
opulent  thoroughfares  of  London.  For  some  days  the  city  was 
in  a  wild  panic,  but  as  the  king  returned  from  Woodstock,  a5 
the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the  home  counties  flocked  in  to  defend 
the  capital,  and  as  Daubeny,  recalled  from  the  norths  marched 
his  force  on  to  St  George's  Fields,  the  public  confidence  was 
steadied. 

When  the  Comishmen  pitched  their  camp  ujion  Blackheatb 
in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  June  16,  they  must  have  looked 
down  upon  a  sight  calculated  to  give  them  pause.  The  city  of 
London  was  armed,  and  some  25.000  men  were  encamped  out- 
side to  defend  it.  Henrj'  was  with  the  army  in  St.  George's 
Fields.  With  characteristic  caution  he  had  determined  to  wait 
for  the  enemy  in  his  capital,  calculating  that  their  strength  and 
courage  would  ooze  away  with  every  step  of  their  mi^uided 
progress.     But  now  the  time  was  come  to  strike,  and  Henry 
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intended  the  blow  to  be  decisive.  Sending  a  division  under  chap, 
Oxford.  Essex,  and  Suffolk,  to  wheel  round  the  right  flank  ''^' 
and  near  of  the  enemy,  he  appears  to  have  waited  until  it  had 
reached  the  positions  assigned  to  it.  and  then  to  have  launched 
Daubeny  against  the  bridge  of  Deptford  which  was  held  by 
an  advanced  detachment  of  the  rebels.  It  was  then  Saturday, 
and  the  Cornishmen,  who  had  passed  the  previous  night  in  great 
agony  and  variance  and  had  been  given  to  understand  that  the 
battle  was  to  be  fought  on  the  Monday,  were  taken  unawares. 
Nevertheless,  the  fight  was  gallantly  conte-sted,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  Daubeny  was  taken  and  rescued.  There  could,  however, 
be  only  one  issue.  The  Cornishmen,  ill-armed,  outnumbered, 
and  surrounded,  were  no  match  for  their  foe.  Two  thousand 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  being  unmounted  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  Among  the  prisoners  were  the  three  leaders  of 
the  enterprise,  Audley,  Flamank,  and  Joseph.  Audley  was  led 
through  the  city  in  a  torn  paper  coat,  painted  with  his  arms 
Tr\iersed,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill;  the  lawyer  and  the 
blacksmith  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn,  But 
this  was  all  the  blood  that  was  shed.  The  remainder  of  the 
rebel  host  were  pardoned  by  proclamation,  an  act  of  signal 
lenienc>'  when  compared  with  the  stem  measures  dealt  out  to 
ibe  prisoners  of  Deal,  as  though,  in  Bacon's  words,  the  king 
"made  a  great  difference  between  people  that  did  rebel  upon 
wantonness  and  them  that  did  rebel  upon  want  'V 

Cheap  and  decisive  as  the  victory  had  been,  it  did  not 
pTCT-cnt  Henry  from  renewing  his  overtures  to  the  Scots,  and 
on  July  4  instructions  were  given  to  Fox,  Warham^  and  John 
Cajtmgton  to  treat  with  James  for  the  delivery  of  Ferkin.  If 
the  Saittish  king  should  decline  to  deliver  his  ^est,  he  was 
to  be  urged  first  of  all  to  send  a  solemn  embassy  of  peace  into 
England  and  then  to  come  southward  for  a  personal  interview 
with  the  English  king.  The  Scots  were  to  make  compensation 
fcjT  iheir  raid,  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition  was  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  instant  delivery  of  Scottish  hostages.  If 
^^bcBC  conditions,   however^  should  be  unacceptable,  the  am- 

^K     ifhc  City  Chronicler  (Couon  MS.,  VilelliusA.  xvL.,f,  163},  who  is  here  particu. 
^^kiy  well  ioCormed,  tcpofts  iha.t  some  of  the  host ''  wt^rc  mmiiJeE)  to  have  cocne  to 
^^5fce  king  "  bat  "  the  smtlh  was  of  a  contrary  mind  ".    After  the  battle  "  divera  of 
the  pnkoncn  wcte  sqld.  some  for  i^^d.  ajid  some  for  more  ". 
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bassadors  were  permitted  to  accept  some  offers  which  had  been 
advanced  on  the  Scottish  side  at  a  meeting  held  some  time  in 
the  previous  spring.  But  before  the  English  ambassad!ors  can 
have  reached  the  Tweed,  Perkin  was  no  longer  in  Scotland  and 
James  had  shot  his  boJt.  Whether  his  decision  to  renew  hos- 
tiHtics  was  connected  with  secret  intelligeinces  from  Cornwall, 
or  precipitated  by  the  news  of  the  Cornish  outbreak,  we  have 
no  means  of  determining.  But  it  is  clear  that,  despite  the 
monitions  of  the  Spanish  envoy  Pedro  de  Ayala,  James  was 
determined  to  make  one  last  onslaught  on  Henry's  throne. 
Sailing  from  Ayr  on  a  Breton  ship  provided  by  the  Scottish 
king^  and  escorted  by  the  two  boldest  pirates  of  the  age, 
Andrew  and  Robert  Barton,  Warbeck  landed  at  Cork  on  July 
26.  That  James  intended  him  to  proceed  to  England  and 
most  probably  to  Cornwall  seems  to  be  established,  but  it  may 
at  the  same  time  have  been  thought  advisable  to  rally  the  Irish 
Yorkists  before  essaying  a  descent  upon  the  English  coast, 
The  turbulent  Sir  James  Ormond  had  invited  Warbeck  once 
more  to  try  his  luck  in  Ireland,  and  though  it  was  known  that 
Kildare  and  Desmond  had  gone  over  to  the  king,  some  Irish 
malcontents  might  still  be  found  to  rally  round  the  White  Rose. 

But  this  hope,  if  it  was  ever  seriously  entertained,  vanished 
into  thin  air.  Warbeck  landed  In  Cork  to  find  that  Ormond 
had  been  slain  in  a  brawl^  and  that  the  party  of  the  White  Rose 
was  as  dead  as  he.  The  citizens  of  Waterford,  their  appetite 
stimulated  by  a  royal  reward^  scented  him  out,  learnt  his  de- 
signs on  Cornwall,  and  communicated  them  to  the  king.  Cork 
was  no  safe  place  for  the  pretender.  He  was  a  fugitive  with 
a  price  on  his  head  and  the  country  against  him.  What  his 
adventures  in  Ireland  were  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
in  the  third  week  of  August,  r497>  two  Biscayan  vessels  and  a 
Breton  pinnace  were  making  sail  for  the  Bristol  Channel,  with 
four  Waterford  vessels  in  hot  pursuit.  In  one  of  the  Spanisti 
merchantmen  was  the  last  hope  of  the  Yorkist  cause  with  his 
wife  and  his  children. 

Meanwhile,  on  August  lO,  war  broke  out  upon  the  border, 
and  while  his  light  horsemen  were  ravaging  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  the  King  of  Scotland  sat  down  with  his  main  force 
before  Norham  castle.  That  great  border  fortress  had  been 
well  prepared  by  Bishop  Fox  of  Durham  to  stand  a  si^e, 
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and  before  any  sensible  impression  was  made  upon  its  walls 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  with  nearly  20,000  men  was  hurrying  up 
from  Yorkshire  to  relieve  it,  while  an  English  fleet  under  Lord 
Brooke  was  preparing  to  take  reprisals  on  the  Scottish  coast. 
James,  unprepared  for  so  vigorous  a  response,  hastily  broke  up 
his  camp  and  was  followed  into  Scotland  by  the  English  army. 
The  campaign  of  Surrey  though  brief  was  successful,  and 
A>ion  Castle,  one  of  the  strongest  places  between  Hdinburgh 
and  Berwick,  capitulated  to  the  English  after  a  day's  bombard- 
ment, and  was  razed  to  the  ground.  "  The  Scottish  king,"  says 
Hall,  "  was  within  a  mile  of  the  siege,  and  both  knew  It  and  saw 
the  smoke,  and  yet  would  not  once  set  a  foot  forward  to  save 
his  castle."  But  James  was  no  coward.  He  offered  to  fight 
Surrey  " puissance  against  puissance"  or  "person  to  person," 
on  the  understanding  that  if  the  victory  should  fall  to  Scotland, 
Berwick  should  be  the  prize.  The  earl  replied  that  he  would 
gladly  fight,  but  that  the  town  of  Berwick  was  the  king's 
and  not  his,  and  that  he  could  not  pledge  it  without  his 
master's  consent;  and  James,  "not  regarding  his  offers  nor 
perfonning  his  great  cracks  and  boastSf  shamefully  and  sud- 
denly fled  in  the  night  season  with  atl  his  power  and  com- 
pasy  '*^  The  retreat  of  the  English  host  was  hardly  less 
precipitate,  and  a  week  of  rain  and  wind  drove  it  back  again 
to  Berwick.  But  though  there  had  been  no  decisive  actionv  and 
the  English  troops  were  disbanded  after  their  brief  campaign, 
the  events  of  these  two  months  determined  James  to  peaceful 
counsels.  Twice  he  had  crossed  the  border,  and  twice  had  he 
been  forced  to  retreat.  The  Cornish  insurrection,  upon  which 
he  had  rashly  built  hopes,  had  been  comipletely  crushed,  and 
tfaougb  Daubeny  had  been  withdrawn  southwards,  the  forces  at 
Surrey's  disposal  were  quite  sufficient  to  guard  the  Tweed  and 
to  visit  the  sins  of  Scottish  raiders  upon  the  much-enduring 
icmlafids.  The  mediation  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  Ayala 
facilitated  an  arrangement,  and  on  September  30,  a  seven  years' 
truce  was  signed  at  Ayton,  which  on  December  5  was  extended 
to  the  lifetime  of  the  two  sovereigns. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  at  Blackheath  must  have  spread 
tbroi^h  the  west  county,  and  indeed  some  of  the  beaten  army 
may  have  returned  to  their  mines  or  their  plough-lands  before 
Warbeck  sighted  the  granite  cliffs  of  Cornwall  ;   and    it  is  ? 
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proof  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  west  that  ten  days  after 
landing  be  was  able  to  appear  before  the  walls  of  Exeter  with 
a  force  of  some  6,000  to  8,000  men.  But  Hcnr>%  who  had  been 
warned  of  his  intentions  as  early  as  August  5,  had  made  ample 
preparation  to  cope  with  the  rebellion,  Daubeny  was  hurrying 
westward  with  the  levies  of  Gloucestershire  and  South  Wales, 
of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  Somerset^  and  Dorset;  and  the  king, 
who  had  gathered  an  army  at  Woodstock^  was  following 
Daubeny  at  a  more  leisurely  rate.  Brooke's  fleet  was  ordered 
to  scour  the  Channel  and  secure  the  ports.  The  gentry  of  the 
west  country,  the  Courtenays,  the  Carews,  the  Edgeconibes,  and 
the  Fulfords  flocked  into  Exeter,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Earl  of  Devon  were  prepared  to  resist  a  siege.  The  con- 
test was  so  unequal  as  to  be  ridiculous.  Perkin  had  no  siege 
train,  and  apparently  the  greater  part  of  his  army  were  har- 
nessed only  on  the  right  arm.  For  a  day  and  a  half,  Sep- 
tember 17-18,  they  assaulted  the  gates  of  Exeter,  with  no  better 
weapons  of  offence  than  stones,  crowbars,  and  bonfires.  Not  a 
man  of  the  garrison  was  slain.  Then,  leaving  some  400  of  their 
comrades  dead  on  the  field,  they  marched  off  discouraged  but 
unmolested  to  Taunton.  There  Perkin's  courage  failed  him. 
Daubeny  had  reached  Glastonbury,  not  twenty  miles  away,  and 
Perkin  dared  not  ask  his  men  to  face  a  second  edition  of  Black- 
heath.  At  midnight  on  the  21st,  he  stole  from  the  camp  with 
sixty  followers,  and  rode  for  his  life  to  the  coast.  The  news 
of  the  escape  must  have  reached  Daubeny  on  the  following 
morning,  and  500  horsemen  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tive*:. The  main  body  was  overtaken,  but  Perkin,  riding  with 
three  followers  across  the  New  Forest,  possibly  in  hopes  of 
finding  a  friendly  merchantman  in  Southampton  water,  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Exe,  The  river  may  have  been  guarded,  or 
the  liuc  and  cry  close  behind.  But  the  great  Abbey  of  Beau- 
lieu  was  at  hand  with  its  spacious  rights  of  asylum  granted 
by  Innocent  Hi.,  and  recently  confirmed  by  Richard,  and  the 
hunted  men  registered  themselves  to  the  sanctuary.  Findingn 
however,  that  the  king's  servants  had  tracked  them  to  their 
lair,  and  that  all  the  countr)'  was  warned  to  make  watch,  Per- 
kin and  his  companions  determined  to  throw  themselves  on 
Ilcnr>''s  mercy,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  full  pardon. 

On  October  5  the  pretender  was  brought  before  the  king  at 
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aunton  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  nobles  in  attendance, 
made  a  full  confession  of  his  life  history,  Henry  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Exeter,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  rebellious 
coimties.  "The  commons  of  this  shire  of  Devon,"  he  wrote 
to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Waterford,  "come  dayjy  before 
us  in  great  multitudes  in  their  shirts,  the  foremost  of  them 
haWng  hatters  about  their  necks,  and  full  humble,  with  lament- 
able cries  for  our  grace  and  remission  submit  themselves  unto 
us;  whereupon  ordering  first  the  chief  stirrers  and  doers  to  be 
tried  out  of  them  for  to  abide  their  corrections  accordingly,  we 
grant  unto  the  residue  generally  our  said  grace  and  pardon; 
and  our  commi5sionei"S  the  Earl  of  Devon,  our  chamberlain, 
Md  our  steward  of  household  law,  have  done  and  do  daily  like- 
wise in  our  county  of  Cornwall" '  But  though  Henry  showed 
singular  clemency  in  the  matter  of  death -penalties,  he  was 
determmed  to  bring  home  to  the  rebels  a  sense  of  their  mis- 
demeanours. More  than  £,<^pfXi  was  collected  in  fines  from 
the  five  counties  oi  Somerset,  Dorset^  Wilts,  Hants,  and  Devon, 
and  even  as  late  as  1 500  many  debtors  were  being  tried  for 
arrears.  All  who  had  aided  or  favoured  the  Comishmen  either 
in  their  first  or  in  their  second  march  were  required  to  con- 
tiibute  heavily  to  the  royal  exchequer.  The  citizens  of  Wells 
n'CTc  fined  over  ;£^300 ;  the  citizens  of  Taunton  over  j^40o;  the 
Abbot  of  Athelney  paid  100  marks  ;  Sir  John  Speke  of  Whit- 
lackynton  £,l<Xi.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  rebel  armies 
V\\^  not  upon  plunder  but  upon  the  good-will  of  the  country- 
side, it  will  be  seen  that  pretexts  for  amercement  must  have 
been  numerous  and  tempting." 

Travelling  eastwardf  '*  not  without  a  great  concourse  of 
pei^te  meeting  him  out  of  every  quarter  to  see  this  Perkin  as 
he  were  a  monster,"  Henry  arrived  at  Westminster  on  Novem- 
ber 27.  The  pretender  was  compelled  to  repeat  his  confession, 
and  was  then  led  through  the  city  to  the  Tower.  His  beautiful 
d  charming  wife^  who  had  been  discovered  by  the  king's 
officers  at  SL  Michael's  Mount,  had  aEready  been  sent,  under 
an  escort  of  "sad  matrons  and  gentlewomen,"  to  grace  tlie 
household  of  the  queen.     There  she  was   treated   with  the 

»C  Smith,  WaUrfoTii,  p.  135. 

'Rjmcr,  Jtii.i  Cgfi-gSi  7S6;  Latlcn  and  Pafrn,  Rich.  2Ii.  and  Hen.  VII., 
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^faf^wB-Bpy  JilfauiL     Warfaock,  Doo, 
I  hiHS^esn'  sKsflicd  id  Inm  be  gBanc  he 

iy  ae  mmfciM  soocess  of 

cC  Ac  T"^'*^^  wiikh  make  a 

nx  fannc,  oor  stsd- 

mxplme  faeai  or^in- 

^tecMy^of  decdt 

to  las  motbtf  iFoin 

cxxfesaon,  azid  vit 

fqfr)iTi^  Bto  titf  imposture 

lirfbflc  loving  Scotland 

A]!^  to  abandon  his  en- 

Hfed  tkM  amofmtt^ms  crf'stoHccr  wiU  than  his  again 

hypt^tsoffamc;  maWtAttkmms^aad^  But  having 
tastxd  pD««r  aad  fifaei^,  fac  oo^d  wkA  ht  content  wHh  a 
fife  Hider  ■■  Mil  111,  aad  fais  KStkss  ■cneues  were  destined 
to  faniE  fan  Id  the  bbck.  Hts  jdiquUMcit  mfy  seemed  to 
alicngt^ai  H^ay's  p**»^  aAd  tc»  lOdi  Ueco' s  consummate 
capacity.  Tk  Uag  had  ana- lost  hs  Inad ;  had  nn-er  abused 
we^jiy ;  had  ncicr  vnod  tm  <*»**■«■  of  apamg  the  blood  d 
yk  mtiocts.  He  bad  tried  fegr  dJ^daaatic  icsoHce  to  isolate  hts 
and  faehad  faetA  feivHal  l^-ttetBinQf  afliirs.  His 
woe  oAen  cnfty  aad  tfiafammfale ;  but  be  ti\-ed  in 
a  world  of  craft  and  ijiikimML  devices  4nd  at  least  his  standard 
«as  hiefacf  than  that  of  Lcshu  XL    Penocul  popularit>*  he  never 


aktawj  if  tim  ^ft  imd  Rdg*  of 
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obtained,  and  the  vice  of  avarice,  first  conspicuously  displayed  in  CHAP. 
1495,  grew  steadily-  upon  him.  But  if  he  was  not  a  favourite  ^^^" 
with  his  people,  he  was  alert  in  his  study  of  the  popular  temper, 
knowing  what  his  subjects  would  stand,  and  careful  not  to 
transgress  the  limit.  "  My  masters  of  Ireland,"  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  once  to  some  lords  of  the  Pale,  "  ye  will  crown 
apes  at  last,"  and  the  spirit  of  humorous  contempt  embalmed 
in  this  famous  phrase  is  characteristic  of  his  whole  attitude 
during  a  period  of  anxieties  calculated  to  sour  the  temper  and 
perplex  the  judgment  of  less  discemingjmen. 
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CHAPTER  IV« 

FORErCN  AND  COMMERCIAL  POLICY. 

To  outside  observers  the  victory  of  Blackhcath  followed  by 
the  capture  of  Perkin  appeared  to  have  established  the  Tudor 
dynasty  firmly  upon  the  throne.    The  Milanese  envoy  Sondno,  J 
writing  on  September  8,  1497,  to  his  master^  spoke  with  con-" 
fidence  of  the  outlook.    "The  kingdom,"  he  said,  "is  perfectly 
stable  by  reason  first  of  the  king's  wisdom,  whereof  every  onefl 
stands  in  awe;  and  secondly  on  account  of  the  king's  wealth; 
for  I  am  informed  that  he  has  upwards  of  six  miHions  of  gold 
and  it  is  said  that  he  puts  by  annually  five  hundred  thousan 
ducats."    The  truth  was  that  the  new  flame  of  Italian  conquesi 
which  had  caught  hold  of  the  imagination  and  the  policy  ol 
France  cleared  away  a  good  many  traditional  perils  from  the  pa 
of  England.     As  France  was  anxious  to  be  assured  of  Henry* 
neutrality  in  order  that  she  should  not  be  molested  by  Englan 
in  the  prosecution  of  her  southern  policy,  so  Spain  was  anxious 
to  fortify  the  new  dynasty  in  order  that  the  King  of  Englan 
might  be  free  to  help  her  on  the  continent,  free  to  prevenl 
Charles  becoming  "  King  of  Italy,"  free  to  prevent  the  po 
from  becoming  Charles's  "  sacristan  ".    The  internal  stability  of 
England  became  therefore  a  matter  of  intimate  concern  to  the 
court  of  Spain.    That  Arthur  should  ascend  the  English  thron 
that  he  should  marry  Catharine,  that  his  sister  Margaret  shoul 
wed  the  King  of  Scotland,  that  an  end  should  be  made 
Yorkist  intrigues  and  Yorkist  pretenders^  and  Scottish  rail 
on  the  border,  was  considered  to  be  almost  as  essential  to  thi 
permanent  emancipation  of  Italy  from  French  control  as 
triumphs  of  Cordova's  infantry  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom. 
It  is  true  that  for  the  moment  these  splendid  troops 
carried  all  before  then}^  that  France,  foiled  in  Italy  and  threat 
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cned  on  the  Pyrenean  border,  was  glad  to  come  to  terms,  that   CHAP. 

an  armistice  was  signed  at  Lyons  on  February  27,  1497,  and 

that  on  August  $,  149S,  a  treaty  was  a^eed  upon  at  Marcoussis^ 

based  in  r^ltty  Though  not  explicitly  upon  the  policy  of  divid- 

ing  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  between  France  and  Spain.     But 

although  the  desertion  of  Ferdinand  broke  up  the  Holy  league 

and  seemed  to  portend  a  subversion  of  all  the  political  relations 

of  the  western  states,  this  was  in  reality  not  the  case.     Louis 

XI!.*  the  new  lord  of  France — for  Charles  had  died  suddenly 

on  April  7^  1498— was  that  Louis  of  Orleans  who  had  played  so 

^ftirbulent  and  unscrupulous  a  part  during  the  troubles  of  Brit- 

^Buiy.     But  once  seated  on  the  throne  he  adopted  the  policy  of 

^is  predecessor.     Divorcing  his  own  wife  he  married  Charles's 

mdow.  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  secured  the  continuance  of  the 

union  between  that  province  and  France.     As  Duke  of  Orleans 

he  had  laid  claim  to  the  Milanese  in  the  right  of  an  ancestress, 

Vilentina  Visconti,  and  he  now  boldly  adopted  the  title  of  Duke 

of  Milan.      It  was  clear  that  at  an  early  opportunity  Italy  might 

expect  to  suffer  a  new  French  invasion,  an  invasion  better  pre- 

fared  and  more  skilfully  Jed  than  the  brilliant  but  ineffectual 

raid  of  Charles  VIII.     The  proposal  that  Spain  should  have  a 

slioeof  the  spoil  was  an  unscrupulous  insurance  against  risk; 

bat  the  risk  remained,  and  Ferdinand  was  shrewd  enough  to 

3BC  that  if  a  corrupt  and  secret  barg;ain  with  France  was  one 

fcrm  of  insurance  an  open  alliance  with  England  was  another. 

in  the  treaty  of  Marcoussis  tlie  right  to  assist   England  was 

fuHy  reserved  to  Spain. 

Meanwhile  Henry  had  drawn  closer  to  France.  His  adher- 
raoe  to  the  Holy  league  had  gratified  Spain  and  obtained  for 
liim  a  sword  and  a  cap  of  maintenance  from  the  pope,  but  it 
had  neither  involved  him  in  military  engagements  abroad,  nor 
had  it  prevented  the  signature  of  a  commercial  treaty  between 
the  two  countries  in  May,  1497.  France  had  political  reasons 
Ibr  cultivating  Henry's  friendship,  and  Henry  had  pecuniary 
reasons  for  standing  well  with  France,  for  so  long  as  the  treaty 
of  Etaples  was  in  force  English  courtiers  drew  pensions,  and 
the  English  king  received  a  revenue  from  the  French  treasury, 
fiut  it  was  an  alliance  unseasoned  by  generosity  or  goodwill. 
Noel  year,  when  Henry  leamt  that  Charles  was  dead,  he  told 
De  Puebla  that  it  was  most  desirable  that  civil  war  should  break 
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CHAP,  out  in  France  and  Brittany,  that  he  had  sent  two  spies  over,  one 
of  whom  had  gone  to  de  Rohan,  and  that  if  divisions  were  to 
break  out  he  would  without  [os.s  of  time  invade  the  kingdom  to 
reconquer  what  belonged  to  him  by  right.  Soon  after  a  mes- 
senger came  from  Maximilian  to  entreat  Henry  not  to  allow 
an  occasion  of  attacking  his  old  enemy  to  slip  by.  Heniy, 
who  had  some  reason  for  questioning  "  the  constancy,  veracity, 
and  perseverance"  of  his  correspondent,  replied  in  his  sardonic 
way,  that  he  should  "  like  to  see  the  King  of  the  Romans  at 
war  with  France,  but  only  by  way  of  witnessing  his  wonderful 
feats  and  not  in  order  to  take  part  himself  in  the  enterprise  ", 
That  interesting  spectacle  was,  however,  denied  to  him,  for 
Maximilian  was  helpless  without  the  active  support  of  Burgundy 
or  the  league.  Everything  combined  to  secure  for  Louis  XII. 
a  peaceful  accession.  A  solemn  funeral  service  was  celebrated 
for  the  late  King  of  France  in  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  and  on 
July  14,  149S,  the  treaty  of  Etaples  was  renewed  in  Paris,  with 
the  article  against  the  reception  of  English  rebels  made  addi- 
tionally stiingent. 

In  the  history  of  English  diplomacy  there  are  few  alliances 
more  momentous  than  those  contracted  with  Spain  and  with 
Scotland  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  civil  troubles.  Every  boy 
of  fifteen  and  upwards  might  remember  how  Spain  had  suddenly 
sprung  into  the  first  rank  of  European  powers;  how  she  had 
driven  the  Moors  from  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  captured 
the  heathen  capital  of  Granada ;  how  she  had  sent  galleys 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  discovered  islands  of  fabulous 
wealth  ;  how  her  veterans,  hardened  in  the  Moorish  campaigns, 
had  swept  the  famous  French  chivalry  out  of  Naples,  and 
revealed  to  Europe  the  existence  of  a  military  instrument  as 
tenacious,  as  hardy,  and  as  formidable  as  the  mercenaries  of  the 
Alps.  That  the  heir  to  the  English  throne  should  wed  a  Spanish 
infanta  was  a  pledge  that  the  Tudor  dynasty,  however  much 
contested  might  be  its  claims,  would  at  least  receive  the  support 
of  a  great  power  in  defending  them.  That  the  alliance  was 
founded  upon  a  substantia!  community  of  interest  is  proved  by 
its  continuance  for  a  space  of  forty  years.  That  it  was  ulti- 
mately shattered  was  due  to  a  coincidence  of  forces  so  strange, 
so  powerful,  and  so  various  that  in  the  act  of  severance  England 
was  swept  away  from  her  immemorial  moorings  to  the  Church 
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of  Rome.  The  marriage  treaty  with  Scotland  was  of  a  different 
nature,  but  it  was  almost  equally  fertile  iri  immediate  benefit, 
and  far  more  important  in  its  ultimate  results.  Out  of  it  sprang 
the  unjon  of  the  two  crowns,  and  out  of  the  union  of  the  two 
cnnms  proceeded  the  fiscal  and  I^islative  union  of  the  two 
Icingdoms,  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  first  important 
step  towards  the  political  consolidation  of  Great  Britain  which 
had  been  taken  since  the  establishment  of  the  national  parlia- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

There  is  no  circumstance  more  characteristic  of  the  political 
standards  of  the  age,  than  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  these 
two  large  transactions  were  conducted.     In  view  of  the  grsit 
interests  involved,  it  might  have   been  expected  that  the  di- 
pfomacy   would   have  been  cordial  or  at  least  dignified,  that 
minute  occasions  of  friction  would  have  been  carefully  avoided, 
and  that  every  effort  would  have  been  made  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment by  the  smoothest  and  most  direct  route.     The  very  reverse 
proved  to  be  the  case.     No  sharp-witted,  close-fisted  huckster 
diaffering  his  wares  at  a  country  fair  could  have  shown  a  keener 
desire  to  save  a  halfpenny  than  the  King  of  England,  and  no 
peasants  who  ever  drove  their  cart  to  market  were  more  sharp- 
witted  and  close-fisted  than  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain. 
The  amount  of  the   marriage  portion,  the  time  at  which  it 
skiuld  be  paid,  the  arrangement  for  the  valuation  of  that 
poitian  of  it  which  was  to  be  paid  in  kind,  the  extent  of  the 
dower,  the  reduction  or  retention  of  English  duties  on  Spanish 
iDefchandise :  these  considerations  gave  matter  for  protracted 
*nd  anxious  debate.     In  both  treaties  the  pecuniary  advantage 
of  the  King  of  England  was  safeguarded  with  the  most  minute 
and  suspicious  particularity,  and  an  ineffaceable  impression  of 
iDcanness   is  imprinted  on  the  two  alliances  which  form  the 
,int»t  enduring  achievement  of  Henrys  diplomacy^ 

The  marriage  treaty  between  Prince  Arthur  and  the  Infanta 
'Citharine  was  first  signed  in  London  on  October  i,  1496,  and 
ftai  finally  ratified  by  Henry  on  July  18,  1497.  Jt  was  settled, 
b  accordance  with  the  agreement  made  at  Medina  del  Campo 
eight  jTears  earh'er^  that  the  princess  should  come  to  England 
iHicn  Prince  Arthur  had  attained  his  fourteenth  year,  and  that 
*e  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Castile  in  the  event  of  the 
other  children  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  dying  without  heira 
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CHAP,    The  marriage  portion  was  to  be  200,CxX)  crowns,  half  of  which 
*^-      was  to  be  paid  in  money  within  ten  days  before  or  after  the  ceSe- 

bration  of  the  marriage,  while  the  remainder  was  to  be  paid  inH 
two  equal  instaJments  in  the  two  succeeding  years.  The  dower 
was  to  consist  of  the  third  part  of  the  revenues  of  Wales,  Corn- 
wall, and  Chester.  As  an  interval  of  three  years  would  elapse 
before  the  arrival  of  the  princess  in  England — for  Arthur's 
fifteenth  birthday  was  not  till  1 500-^a  curious  luxury  of  pre- 
cautions was  indulged  in,  lest  the  treaty  should  be  evaded. 
There  was  first  of  all  a  solemn  betrothal  at  Woodstock.  This 
was  in  August,  1497.  There  was  then  3.  second  ratification  of 
the  treaty  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  at  Alcaic.  This  was  in 
February,  149S.  There  followed  an  appeal  to  the  pope  from 
both  parties  that  a  dispensation  might  be  granted  for  a  formal 
marriage  by  proxy  before  the  children  had  reached  a  marri^e- 
able  age.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year.  And 
finally  there  were  no  less  than  two  formal  marriages  by  proxy, 
in  each  of  which  the  place  of  the  absent  princess  was  filled  by 
De  Puebla,  probably  the  most  undignified  envoy  who  ever  r&- 
presented  a  great  country  in  a  foreign  land. 

In  the  midst  of  these  matrimonial  transactions  the  court 
was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  discovery  that  PerkJn  had  escaped 
from  custody.  For  the  second  time  the  pretender  made  for  the 
coast,  and  for  the  second  time  he  was  turned  back  and  forced 
to  take  sanctuary.  His  refuge  on  this  occasion  was  the  priory 
of  Sheen,  and  here  he  prevailed  upon  the  prior  to  entreat  the 
king  that  his  life  might  be  spared.  Henry^  despite  the  adviceof 
some  of  his  counsellors,  acceded  to  the  request,  but  an  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  for  a  fresh  advertisement  of  the  imposture, 
After  sitting  for  a  whole  day  in  the  stocks  upon  a  scafifold 
erected  in  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  and  also  reading  aloud 
his  confession,  Perkin  was  called  upon  to  repeat  the  perform- 
ance at  Cheapside.  He  was  then  transported  to  a  dungeon 
in  the  Tower,  where,  in  the  words  of  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
he  could  "  see  neither  moon  nor  sun  ". 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  after  so  many  plots  had  been 
bafided,  and  so  many  conspiracies  disclosed,  men  should  still 
have  been  found  willing  to  risk  their  lives  in  a  new  cam- 
paign of  imposture.  In  the  spring  of  1499  a  certain  Patrick, 
an  Augustinian  friar  from  the  border  of  Suffolk,  worked  upoa 
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the  ambition  of  a  young  man  named  Ralph  Wilford,  the  son 
of  a    London    cordwainer,   and  persuaded  him   to  personate 
the  Earl  of  Warwick.     Kent,  a  county  which  in  the  words  of 
Hall  "  hath  not  been  dull  in  setting  forth  of  new  phantastical 
fantasies,"  was  selected  as  the  scene  most  congenial  to  the  pro- 
paganda, and  for  the  third  time  Kent  deceived  expectations. 
The  plot  wns  discovered,  and  while  Patrick,  protected  by  his 
orders,  was  consigned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  Wilford  was 
hanged  on  February   12.      We  do  not  know  what  were  the 
ramifications  of  this  new  conspiracy,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Henry's  mind.     About 
six  weeks  after  Wilford's  execution,  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  wrote 
UlfCha-t  the  king  had  been  consulting  a  soothsayer,  and  that  he  had 
"been  informed  that  his  wife  would  be  in  great  danger  during 
the  j^ar.     In  the  space  of  a  fortnight  he  seemed  to  have  aged 
twenty  years.     He  had  grown  very  devout ;  he  had  heard  a 
sermon  every  day  in  Lent,^  and  had  continued  his  devotions  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day.      We  cannot  affirm,  but  we  may 
hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  secret  cause  of  this  agitation  of 
soul     Pressure  was  being  put  upon  Henry  to  send  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  to  the  block.     We  can  easily  imagine  the  kind  of 
ar^ment  which  would  have  been  used  by  Henry's  counsellors, 
both  English  and  Spanish^  to  persuade  him  to  commit  so  great 
a  crime.     It  would  be  represented  that  so  long  as  the  earl  lived 
he  would  be  a  centre  for  rebellion,  and  a  source  of  insecurity 
to  the  Tudor  line.     It  would  be  urged  that  the  sovereigns  of 
Spain  could  hardly  be  expected  to  give  their  daughter  to  a 
prince  who  might  never  succeed  to  his  father's  throne,  or  who 
having  succeeded  might  be  driven  from  it.      By  a  plausible 
s)'5tem  of  casuistry  it  would  be  shown  that  the  welfare  of  the 
^L  kingdom  was  bound  up  with  the  stability  of  the  dynasty,  and 
^  that  the  stability  of  the  dynasty  could  only  be  procured  by 
Warwick's  death.     That  the  Spanish  sovereigns  were  deeply 
H  disquieted  by  the  Yorkist  conspiracies  is  amply  proved  by  the 
~  ocrrrespotidence  of  Puebia,  and  that  Henry  knew  of  their  dis- 
quietude is  equally  certain.     When  the  news  came  that  Perkin 
was  taken  at  Sheen,  the  first  thing  which  the  king  did  was  to 
send  a  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  advertise  Puebia  of  the 
fact,  and  when  a  nobler  head  than  Perkin's  fell  upon  the  block, 
the  Spanish  envoy  hastened  to  assure  his  niastcr  and  mistress 
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Our  knowledge  of  the  dark  tragedy  which  follows  rests 

ultimately  upon  the  word  of  an  informer.  According  to  testi- 
mony given  at  the  Guildhall  on  November  21,  and  seemingly 
given  by  one  Robert  CJeymotind  "of  London,  gentleman," 
concerning  whom  nothing"  is  known,  three  men  met  together 
on  August  3  in  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  chamber  in  the  Tower. 
The  first  was  Warwick,  the  second  Cle3/raound,  and  the  third 
a  certain  Thomas  Astwode,  who  had  been  an  adherent  of 
Perkin,  had  received  a  pardon  in  1495,  and  was  now  em- 
ployed as  one  of  Perkin's  guardians.  These  three  men  ^reed 
together  to  contrive  an  escape  and  a  political  revolution.  The 
king's  treasury  was  to  be  seized,  the  store  of  powder  provided 
for  the  guns  of  the  Tower  was  to  be  fired,  and  then  while 
the  king's  men  were  coping  with  the  conflagration,  Warwick 
and  his  party  would  take  ship  with  the  jewels  and  treasure. 
Once  across  the  Channel  they  would  bide  their  time,  but  mean- 
while a  proclamation  issued  from  the  Tower  was  to  promise 
twelve  pence  a  day  to  all  who  would  come  to  them  "  to  raise 
and  move  men  against  the  King  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
him  of  his  royal  dignity  ".  The  evidence,  in  other  words,  was 
intended  to  prove  not  merely  an  attempt  at  an  escape  but  a 
clear  and  palpable  act  of  high  treason.  H 

"My  lord,"  said  Cleymound  to  the  earl,  "you  are  well- 
minded  in  what  labour,  sadness^  and  duresse  you  here  remain; 
but  if  you  will  help  yourself  according  to  the  form  and  eflfectA 
of  the  communication  and  discourse  laid  between  us,  you  shall      ' 
come  out  of  this  prison  with  me.     I  will  take  you  out  of  all  ^ 
danger,  and  leave  you  in  surety."     Cleymound  then  gave  th«H 
earl  a  hanger,  with  which  to  defend  himself  when  the  hour 
came.     It  chanced,  or  perhaps  it  may  have  so  been  designed> 
that  Warwick's  chamber  was  just  over  Perkin's,  and  Cleymound 
with  the  assent  of  the  earl  knocked  on  the  floor  and  called 
down  to  the  prisoner  below,  ''  Perkin,  be  of  good  cheer  and 
comfort ".       Fuller   communication   ensued  between    the   two 
cells.    Cleymound  told  Perkin  that  he  had  a  letter  for  him 
sent  from  one  James,  a  clerk  in  Flanders,  which  he  would  de- 
Kver  on  the  following  day.     Warwick  made  a  hole  in  the  floor, 
**  through  the  which  hole  the  said  earl  on  the  said  day  and 
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year  and  many  subsequent  times  spoke  to  the  said  Peter,  ad-   chap. 
bering   to  and  coraforting^  him,  saying  to  him  *  How  goes  it 
with  you?     Be  of  good  cheer.'"     Whether  Astwode  was  the 
only  warder  implicated  in  the  plot,  ive  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing ;  but  Cleymound  appears  to  have  been  able  to  move  freely 
between  the  two  alleged  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy. 
b      According  to  the  evidence  given    in   the  Guildhall, — and 
Aat  it  proceeded  from  Cleymound  is  rendered  probable  by 
his  subsequent  acquittal, — Cleymound  informed  the  earl  that 
E*erkin  was  anxious  to  have  the  Tower  seized  from  Simon 
D^by  the  lieutenant     it  would  appear,  however,  that  the  earl 
vassdtl  insufficiently  compromised.     On  August  2  Cleymound 
appraued  in  his  cell  with  the  alarming  and  improbable  tidings 
that  Perkin  had  divulged  the  plot   to  the  king  and  council, 
U)d  had  reported  the  names  of  Warwick,  Cleymound^  and  Ast- 
wode.    Cl^mound  had  fled  to  sanctuary.     He  had  thought  of 
Cokrhcster»  but  Thomas  Ward,  a  priest  to  whom  "  he  had  told 
all  the  things  he  had  declared  to  the  earl,"  had  advised  him  to 
take  refuge  in  Westminster,  and  to  this  Cleymound  had  con- 
sented.   Could  not  Warwick  give  Cleymound  a  token  which 
he  might  exhibit  to   Ward,  "in  order  that  the  said  Thomas 
Ward  should  be  friendly  and  aiding  to  the  said  Robert  CSey- 
mound  and  all  the  friends  of  the  said  earl ",     Warwick  fell  into 
the  trap.     He  gave  Cleymound  an  image  of  wood — received, 
according  to  one   account,  from   another  conspirator,  Walter 
Bluet, — a  cloak,  and  a  jacket  of  velvet.    Were  not  these  objects 
destined  to  serve  as  evidence  of  guilt  ?  ' 

We  have  no  means  of  sifting  the  testimony  which  was 
given  in  the  Guildhall.  It  is  a  suspicious  tale  on  the  face  of 
it,  and  not  a  syllable  has  survived  of  explanation  or  defence. 
But  though  the  story  excites  scepticism,  it  was  admirably 
calculated  to  secure  convictions.  On  November  i6,  Perkin, 
together  with  two  of  his  earliest  associates»  John  Taylor,  who  ' 
had  been  handed  over  to  Henry  by  the  King  of  France,  and 
John  Waters,  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  were  put  upon  their  trial, 
ind  guiltj*  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
^quartered.  Two  days  afterwards  eight  minor  accomplices, 
ling  Astwode  and  Bluet^  were  put  upon  their  trial.     Five 

^  Third  Ht fort  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  tke  Public  Records  (Appcnduc  ii.), 
pp.  3t6-t8. 
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were  condemned  and  two  suffered  death.  The  last  scene  in 
this  lurid  judicial  drama  was  enacted  on  November  21  in  West- 
minster Hall  when  Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  tried  for  high 
treason.  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  his  uncle  by  marriage,  presided 
over  the  court  as  lord  steward,  and  Into  his  hands  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  and  the  grand  jury  came  to  deliver  the  indictment. 
Then  the  sergeant-at-arms  called  out  the  names  of  the  peers 
who  had  been  summoned  to  form  the  court,  and  the  trial  began. 
We  woQld  fain  know  something  of  the  emotions  in  the  London 
streets  and  of  the  audience  of  Westminster  Hall  while  this 
tragic  young  figure  was  enduring  his  brief  moment  of  open 
air  and  anguish.  The  poor  lad,  his  will  and  intelligence  en- 
feebled and  obscured  by  fifteen  years  of  close  confinement, 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  against  him,  and  judgment  was 
given.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  "  the  said  Earl  of  Warwick 
should  be  taken  to  the  Tower  of  London  and  from  thence 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  London  to  the  gallows  at  Tyburn 
and  there  hanged,  cut  down,  disembowelled,  and  quartered  in 
the  usual  manner  ".  The  sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  28th 
at  Tower  Hill. 

Zurita,  the  Spanish  historian,  tells  us  that  the  populace  was 
incensed  at  Warwick's  death,  and  regarded  him  as  innocent  of 
the  design  which  was  laid  to  his  charge ;  that  it  was  generally^ 
believed  that  his  death  was  the  king's  doing,  and  that  the  more-H 
the  king  justified  himself,  the  keener  was  the  suspicion  of  his 
subjects/  The  tragedy  was  indeed  calculated  to  move  all  hearts, 
and  in  the  whole  range  of  English  history  no  more  bEamcless 
victim  has  been  offered  upon  the  shrine  of  political  prudence. 
It  is  said  by  Bacon,  who  is  here  doubtless  embroidering  upon  the 
earlier  narrative  of  Hall^  that  Henry  attempted  to  shift  the  odium 
upon  the  shoulders  of  his  new  aliy,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  that 
*'  there  were  letters  shewed  out  of  Spain  whereby  in  the  passages 
concerning  the  treaty  of  marri^e  Ferdinando  had  written  to 
the  king  in  plain  terms  that  he  saw  no  assurance  of  his  succes- 
sion so  long  as  the  Earl  of  Warwick  lived,  and  that  he  was  loth 
to  lend  his  daughter  to  troubles  and  dangers  ".  The  story  h 
been  doubted  on  the  ground  that  no  such  letters  have  beeU' 
preserved,  but  Henry  could  have  procured  had  he  chosen,  aH' 
Zurita's  statement  seems  to  indicate  that  he  did  so,  a  statemcn 
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Puebia  that  the  Spanish  marriage  would  be  expedited  by 
Warwick's  death.  If  this  be  so,  Bacon  is  right  in  saying  tliat 
"3  kind  of  malediction"  rested  on  the  marriage.  Long  after- 
wards, when  the  Spanish  girl,  whose  destiny  was  so  strangely 
mingled  with  English  history,  had  grown  to  middle  age  and 
tiad  begun  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  repudiation,  she  is  reputed 
to  have  sa.id  that  "  she  had  not  oftended,  but  it  was  a  judg- 
iKnt  of  God,  for  that  her  former  marriage  was  made  in  blood  ".^ 
The  last  prince  of  the  Yorkist  house  had  fallen,  and  Puebia 
ffrote  off  to  Spain  in  glee  that  England  had  never  been  so 
tranquil  and  obedient.  The  arrangements  for  the  marriage 
were  pushed  on,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  princess  would 
land  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  I  500.  But  even  yet  side 
winds  came  to  perplex  and  ruffle  the  course  of  the  negotiations. 
The  king's  council  haggled  over  the  treaty  of  alliance,  wishing' 
to  pledge  Spain  to  help  England  towards  the  recovery  of  its 
French  possessions,  and  but  for  the  king's  intervention  the 
treaty  would  not  have  been  concluded.  In  May  Henry  and 
his  queen  passed  over  to  Calais  to  meet  the  Archduke  Philip, 
and  negotiations  were  opened  at  St.  Omer  to  define  the  political 
issues  which  were  to  be  the  subject  of  ari^ngement  at  the  personal 
interview,  There  were  many  substantial  reasons  why  Philip  and 
.  Henry  should  make  their  peace.  The  Great  Intercourse  had  laid 
H  down  the  general  principles  of  commercial  agreement  between 
^  England  and  Flanders,  but  many  minor  occasions  of  friction 
I  badarisen  since  it  was  concluded.  The  ambitions  of  Louis  Xll., 
I  vboin  the  previous  year  had  conquered  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
[  were  viewed  with  some  alarm  by  the  son  of  Maximilian ;  and 
en  Henry's  side  the  friendship  of  Flanders,  securing  as  it  might 
be  made  to  do  the  extradition  of  rebels,  was  always  valuable. 
The  conference  held  in  St.  Peter's  Church  on  June  g  was  both 
political  and  commefcial.  Marriages  were  projected  between 
Hairy,  Duke  of  Vork^  the  king's  second  son,  and  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  the  archduke,  and  again  between  Charles,  the 
an:hduke's  eldest  son,  and  Mary,  the  second  daughter  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  a  commercial  settlement  was  arrived  at. 
There  was  enough  in  the  situation  to  illuniine  the  watchful 
lamps  of  Spanish  jealousy,  and  a  special  envoy,  Fuenzalida, 
Knight  Commander  of  Haro,  was  sent   over  to   England   to 
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CHAP,  ascertain  whether  the  hand  of  Arthur  had  been  surreptitiously 
pledged  away.  The  rumour  proved  to  be  unfounded.  Fuen- 
zalida  learnt  that  the  English  were  eager  for  the  arrival  of 
Catharine,  and  that  great  preparations  had  been  made  for  her 
reception.  The  Spanish  court  was  reassured  ;  efforts  were 
made  to  create  a  Spanish  party  among  the  English  nobility, 
and  the  princess  was  promised  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  was 
specially  requested  that  her  retinue  of  ladies  should  be  of  gentle 
birth  and  beautiful,  "or  at  least  that  none  of  tliem  should  be 

ugly". 

In  the  suite  which  foHowed  the  king  and  queen  to  Calais 
there  were  two  persons  whose  attendance  might  serve  to  exhibit 
the  euthanasia  of  disloyalty,  the  Lady  Catharine  Gordon  and 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk.     Edmund  de  la  Pole,  second  son  of  John 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Eli7abeth,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  was  the 
brother  and  the  heir  of  that  Earl  of  Lincoln  who  had  fallen  at 
Stoke.    He  had  succeeded  to  a  diminished  inheritance,  and  find- 
ing his  fortune  insufficient  to  support  the  dignity  of  duke,  had 
entered  into  an  indenture  with  the  king,  by  which  he  agreed  to 
renounce  his  father's  title  and  to  be  known  in  future  as  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk.     This  document,  dated  Februaiy  26,  1493,  was 
two  years  later  enrolled  as  an  act  of  parliament     An  enumer- 
ation was  then  made  of  the  duke's  lands  which  were  retained 
by  the  king,  and  the  earl's  Jands  which  were  restored  to  Suffolk ; 
and  from  this  it  would  appear  that  the  larger  part  of  the  Suffolk 
inheritance  was  permitted  to  pass  to  Edmund  de  la  Pole.     Half 
measures  are  proverbialiy  dangerous,  and  Suffolk,  a  hot-tempered 
and  ambitious  youth,  fretted  under  a  sense  of  injury.    The  owner 
of  fortj'-six  manors  longed  for  his  lost  acres,  his  lost  dukedom. 
Condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  of  jt5,ooo  for  the  lands  restored 
to  him,  he  was  forced  to  mortgage  a  part  of  his  estate  ;  and  to] 
these  pecuniary  losses  was  added  a  slur  upon  his  status  as  a  peerJ 
In  1498,  he  was  indicted  for  manslaughter  in  the  aiurt  of  king's] 
bench,  and  though  the  prosecution  was  dropped,  the  sense  of] 
indignity  remained.     Suffolk  fled  over  the  sea  on  July  I,  1499,] 
and  after  staying  with  Sir  James  Tyrrell,  governor  of  Guisnes^j 
passed  into  Flanders.     To  quit  the  country  without  the  king's 
permission  was  in  itself  an  offence  in  an  English  subject,  and  the 
circumstances  of  Suffolk's  flight  savoured  of  treason.    Sir  George 
Neville,  "the  Bastard,"  his  hair  whitened  by  mi  Odyssey  of] 
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Uteson,  was  lurking  on  the  continent  with  a  knot  of  needy  and 
resdess  exiles,  and  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  Suffolk's  rank 
and  pretensions  south  of  the  Channel  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
genera]  rallyof  the  broken  fragments  of  the  Yorkist  cause.    The 
king  5ent  messengers  to  represent  to  Suffolk  the  desperate  folly 
of  hU  courses,  and  to  induce  him,  and,  if  possible,  Sir  James 
T>iTen  as  well,  to  return  to  England.      In  the  case  of  Suffolk 
diese  solicitations  were  successful,  and  that  ill-balanced  but  popu- 
lar descendant  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  ^ain  figured  at  the  court,' 
The  voyage  of  the  infanta  had   been  delayed  first  by  a 
Moorish  insurrection,  then  by  illness,  and  finally  by  a  hurricane ; 
and  It  was  not  until  the  aflemoon  of  October  2,   1501,  that 
Catharine  sailed  into  Plymouth  Hoe  and  set  foot  for  the  first 
time  on  English  soil.     As  soon  as  the  intelligence  was  received, 
nobtlitj'  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  rode  in  to  do 
lier  honour.    The  enthusiasm  was  genuine,  and  the  welcome 
uncled  by  long  postponement.     "  She  could  not,"  wrote  one 
of  her  attendants^  *'  have  been  received  with  greater  rejoicings 
if  she  had  been  the  Saviour  of  the  world."     On  November  15 
Ac  was  married  to  Prince  Arthur  in  St  Paul's  cathedral.     The 
opital,  which  for  months  had  been  looking  forward  to  this 
event,  surrendered  itself  to  festivity.     Jousts  and  masques,  ban- 
(joets  and  games  continued  steadily  for  a  space  of  ten  days. 
Wesuninster  Hall,  draped  with  costly  arras,  was  given  over 
to  mummery  and  dancing.     Lists  were  made  in  Palace  Yard, 
•here  the  nobiiit^-  might  tilt  under  the  eyes  of  the  royal  family 
snd  the  city  fathers.      Mock  mermaids  and  mountains,  bowls 
iod  ifchcT)',  "courtly  roundes  and  pleasant  dances,"  a  Spanish 
tumbler   showing   *'  many   wondroua    and   delicious   points  of 
tlDBbUiig,  daodng,  and  other  sleights  " ;  "a  child  of  the  Chapel 
H^ging  right  siveetly  with  quaint  harmony":  such  were  the 
aaasefnents  of  Henry's  court     No  one   could   say   tliat  the 
aniva]  of  the  foreign  princess  had  not  been  saluted  with  due 
honour. 

All  through  this  period  of  festivity  the  king's  peace  of  mind 
QOEt  iiave  been  vexed  by  a  new  source  of  anxiety,  While 
Cadiarine's  litter  was  travelling  towards  Corunna^  the  Earl  of 
Sidblk  escaped  for  the  second  time  to  tlie  continent,  accom- 
fioicd  on  this  occasion  by  his   brother  Richard.      Unversed 
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CHAP,  in  high  politics,  but  well-connected  and  possessed  of  consider- 
^"  able  influence  in  the  eastern  counties,  Suffolk  seems  to  have 
believed  that  if  he  could  obtain  foreign  aid  he  could  over- 
turn Henry's  throne.  In  this  delusion  he  was  encouraged  by 
some  intelligence  from  the  court  of  Maximilian.  Two  years 
before  Sir  Robert  Curzon,  the  governor  of  the  fortress  of 
Hamme  in  the  Marches  of  Calais,  had  obtained  leave  to  fight 
in  the  Turkish  wars  under  the  banner  of  Maximilian.  Curzon 
was  one  of  those  who  felt  a  lively  sympathy  for  the  victims  of 
Henry's  policy.  He  spoke  to  the  King  of  the  Romans  of  "  the 
murders  and  tyrannies  "  practised  by  the  King  of  England,  and 
of  ray  lord  of  Suffolk's  purpose  to  recover  his  right ;  and  Maxi- 
milian, who  was  not  a  man  of  accurate  measures,  let  fall  some 
words  which  encouraged  Suffolk  to  repair  to  his  court.  The 
possession  of  a  genuine  pretendant  to  the  English  throne  was 
always  a  useful  asset  to  a  foreign  prince.  Suffolk  received 
fair  promises  of  men  and  money,  and  was  recommended  to 
take  up  his  station  at  Atx-la-Chapelle.  But  meanwhile  Maxi- 
milian, so  far  from  being  in  a  position  to  draw  the  sword  in 
his  behalf,  was  actually  engaged  in  negotiations  with  England, 
for  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  from  the  deep  pocket  of  Henry 
Vll.  an  advance  of  50,000  crowns  for  his  Turkish  war. 

The  eastern  problem  had  risen  into  fresh  prominence  owing 
to  the  sudden  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  Porte  and 
Venice  in  1499.  The  Turks  defeated  the  Venetian  navy,  took 
Lepanto,  raided  through  Carniola  and  Friuli.  and  then  set 
themselves  to  drive  the  Venetians  from  the  Morea.  A  thrill 
of  alarm  passed  through  the  world  of  Latin  Christianity.  If  the 
crescent  should  wave  over  Venice  herself,  would  not  Rome  be 
the  next  victim  ?  Pope  Alexander  VI.  was  an  able  man  of 
aHairs,  but  unfortunately  the  affairs  which  he  was  at  this  time 
chiefly  bent  on  forwarding  were  those  of  his^n  Cesare  Borgia, 
and  though  some  of  the  jubilee  funds  were  transmitted  to 
Venice,  the  greater  portion  was  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
Cesare's  fortunes.  At  the  end  of  1501  a  papal  envoy,  by 
name  Gaspar  Pons,  appeared  in  England  partly  to  seli  indul- 
gences to  persons  who  had  been  unable  to  make  the  jubilee 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  partly  to  urge  the  king  to  lead 
a  crusade  against  the  Moslem.  Henry  permitted  the  collec- 
tion to  be  made  and  himself  contributed  a  sum  of  £/^i 
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Tlic  province  of  Canterbury  voted  ;£'i2,0OO^  that  of  York  a  CHA 
tenth  of  clerical  revenue  towards  the  holy  war.  But  to  the  re- 
quest that  he  should  conduct  a  crusade  in  person,  Henry  re- 
plied in  language  of  grave  irony.  He  would  deeply  regret  a 
Turkish  invasion  of  Italy.  For  his  part  he  was  at  peace  with 
all  Christian  princes.  Considerations  of  space  forbade  his  as- 
sisting in  the  praiseworthy  desi^,  for  even  the  Venetian  galleys 
required  seven  months  for  their  passage  to  England.  The 
Germans  and  Hungarians,  the  Bohemians  and  the  Poles,  being 
nearer  the  scene  of  action  and  acquainted  with  Turkish  methods 
of  warfare,  were  those  upon  whom  tSie  defence  properly  de- 
volved, A  small  subsidy  was,  however,  sent,  not  without  pre- 
cautions and  delays,  to  the  King  of  Hungary, 

The  method  of  dealing  with  a  situation  such  as  that  which 
was  now  created  by  Suffolk's  reception  at  the  Imperial  Court 
was  by  this  time  thoroughly  established.  Information  was  col- 
lected from  spies,  a  handful  of  prominent  suspects  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  ftigitive  adherents  of  the  traitor  were  tempted 
from  their  all^iance  by  bribes,  and  while  localities  favour- 
able to  his  cause  were  accurately  watched,  all  the  diplomatic 
batteries  were  brought  to  bear.  Four  months  before  Suffolk's 
second  flight  Henry  had  issued  pardons  to  Sir  George  Neville 
and  thirteen  other  refugees  in  the  hope  of  tempting  them  back 
to  their  allegiance.  The  device  had  failed;  the  men  declined 
Henry's  offer  to  remit  fines  and  grant  an  amnesty,  and  when 
Suffolk  set  foot  on  the  continent  they  clustered  round  him.  But 
it  was  in  Henry  s  power  to  strike  a  crushing  blow  at  the  con- 
spiracy ;  and  not  Jong  after  SuiTolk's  flight  had  been  ascertainedj 
his  most  prominent  relatives  and  friends,  William  dc  la  Pole 
his  brother.  Lord  William  Courtenay,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
his  cousin  by  marriage.  Sir  John  Wyndham,  and  Sir  James 
Tyrrell  were  placed  under  lock  and  key.  De  la  Pole  and 
Courtenay  remained  prisoners  during  the  remainder  of  Henry's 
reign ;  T>Trel]  and  Wyndham,  and  a  few  persons  of  minor 
impnrtance,  suffered  on  the  scaffold.  That  the  conspiracj'  was 
promptly  suppressed  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  only 
sixteen  persons  were  attainted  in  connexion  with  it.  Some  of 
tbcm  were  squires  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  two  were  Hamp- 
shire yeomen,  one  was  a  mariner  from  Beaulieu,  and  one  a  clerk 
fiwn  London.    The  spirit  of  disaffection  seems  to  have  been 
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specially  strong  in  Kent,  where  there  was  a  wild  plot  for  smug-- 
gling  a  child  named  James  Ormond  out  of  the  kingdom,  with 
a  view  to  pressing  his  claims  to  sovereignty  either  in  England  or 
Freland.  But  the  fermentation  was  secret  and  the  conspirators 
timid.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord  Wil!oughby  had  been 
sent  round  at  the  beginning  of  October  to  take  security  for  the 
allegiance  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole's  adherents  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Essex,  and  their  prompt  ap- 
pearance in  these  regions  probably  stayed  the  progress  of  disorder. 
The  seizure  of  Tyrrell  appears  to  have  been  accomplished  by  an 
act  of  the  foulest  treachery.  While  the  army  of  Calais  was  be- 
sieging Guisnes,  Tyrrell  was  drawn  from  the  fortress  by  a  solemn 
promise  of  Bishop  Fox,  the  lord  privy  seal,  that  he  should  have 
a  safe  conduct  to  and  from  the  king's  court.  Security  was  given, 
and  Tyrrell  embarked^  leaving  his  son  behind  htm  in  command 
of  the  castle.  But  once  on  the  sea  he  was  helpless.  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell  told  him  that  he  must  either  send  a  token  to  his  son 
enjoining  .surrender  or  feed  the  fishes.  The  token  was  sent, 
the  gates  of  Guisnes  were  opened  to  the  king's  forces,  and  the 
young  Tyrrell  joined  his  father  in  the  Tower.  The  building 
was  familiar  to  Sir  James.  It  was  there  that  he  had  done  to 
death  the  two  innocent  children  of  Edward  IV. 

The  diplomatic  proceedings  were  less  immediately  effective. 
Towards  the  close  of  September  Sir  Charles  Somerset  and  Dr. 
William  Warham  travelled  to  Antwerp  to  propose  to  Maxi- 
milian's plenipotentiaries  that  if  the  King  of  the  Romans  would 
undertake  to  expel  the  English  rebels,  the  King  of  England 
would  make  him  a  present  of  j^  10,000.  Maximilian  sorely 
wanted  the  money,  but  with  all  his  faults  he  was  too  chivalrous 
to  betray  Suffolk  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  represented  that  the 
earl  was  living  in  a  free  town  of  the  empire,  and  that  the 
emperor  had  no  power  to  order  his  extradition.  The  debate 
was  protracted,  and  it  was  not  until  June  19,  1502^  that  a 
treaty  was  sigiied.  For  a  present  of  ^10,000  towards  the 
Turkish  war,  Maximilian  promised  that  he  would  give  no 
countenance  to  Henry's  rebels,  that  he  would  ex|iel  them  from 
his  dominions,  and  that  if  they  proved  refractory  he  would 
punish  them  as  criminals.  _ 

Vet  this  arrangement  was  neither  so  derogatory  to  MaxUf 
milian  nor  so  profitable  to  Henry  as  might  appear.     Suffolk 
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was  still  permitted  to  drag  on  an  iinpecunious  existence  at  chap. 
ix-Ia-Chapel]e>  and  in  any  circumstances,  bribed  or  unbribed, 
aximilian  was  too  deeply  involved  in  Italian  and  Turkish 
politics  to  equip  a  Vorkist  expedition.  The  treaty  had  indeed 
bound  him  to  a  life-long  alliance  with  Henry,  but  who  could 
answer  for  that  flighty  hunter  of  the  chamois?  Indeed  he 
hinted  not  obscurely  to  an  envoy  from  Aix,  that  the  time 
might  come  when  he  would  again  find  himself  at  enmity 
with  England.  Meanwhile  he  was  glad  to  pocket  the  English 
gold,  and  to  know  that  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial pretendant  to  the  English  crown,  surrounded  by  a 
iittie  knot  of  exiles.  For  Henry  the  situation  had  ceased  to 
present  cause  for  immediate  anxiety.  The  pope  had  issued  a 
bull  against  the  fugitive;  the  Spanish  court  had  demanded  his 
extradition  ;  and  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  some  Ger- 
man prince  would  be  willing  to  earn  a  substantia]  reward  by  a 
cfiup-de-iHain,  Yet  the  continuance  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  de- 
pended on  the  lives  of  two  boys,  and  it  was  safe  to  predict  that 
if  an>-thing  happened  to  either  of  them,  fresh  hope  would  be 
infused  into  the  adherents  of  Suffolk.  Henry  determined  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  until  the  person  of  the  pretender  was 
safe  in  his  keeping. 

While  the  festivities  in  honour  of  Prince  Arthur's  marriage 
were  at  their  height,  some  Scottish  envoys  arrived  in  London 
Tith  full  powers  to  treat  for  the  union  of  James  IV,  and  the 
Lady  Margaret.  The  idea  of  this  alliance  had  been  mooted  as  far 
back  as  1495.  when  the  princess  was  only  five  years  of  age,  but 
all  prospect  of  its  realisation  seemed  to  be  broken  when  James 
espoused  the  cause  of  Warbeck.  In  December,  1497.  however, 
a  king  truce  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  concluded  between 
the  two  countries,  and  in  the  following  autumn  an  event  oc- 
curred which  caused  the  marriage  project  to  be  renewed.  Some 
Scottish  gentlemen  who  had  crossed  the  Tweed  were  roughly 
handled  by  the  garrison  of  Norham  Castle,  and  in  response  to 
the  vehement  expostulations  of  James,  Bishop  Fox  was  des- 
pa,tchied  to  arrange  the  quarrel.  At  an  interview  held  in  Mel- 
rose abbey,  the  most  skilful  diplomatist  in  England  suggested 
tt>  James  that  the  old  marriage  project  should  be  revived.  But 
Iboi^h  Henry  was  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
match,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  conclude  it     The  princess  was 


grandmother  were 
averse  from  sending  her  to  Scotland.  It  would  be  necessary,  _ 
Henry  said  to  the  SpanUh  ambaisador  in  149S,  to  wait  at  leastfl 
another  nine  years,  and  the  best  way  to  secure  peace  was  for 
James  to  marry  a  Spanish  infanta.  Nevertheless  negotiations  _ 
proceeded.  The  truce  was  renewed  at  Stirling  on  July  12,  ■ 
1499,  and  in  September  of  that  year  Fox  was  given  definite 
power  to  treat  of  the  marriage,  _ 

It  is  reported  that  when  the  Scottish  commissioners  arrived  I 
in  London  in  the  autumn  of  1501^  some  of  Henry's  council  ob- 
jected to  the  marriage  on  the  ground  that  it  might  lead  to  the 
absorption  of  England  into  Scotland.     To  this  Henry  answet 
with  his  wonted  shrewdness  that  the  greater  would  draw  the  less, 
and  cited  the  example  of  Normandy.     At  last  on  June  24,  1 502, 
the  treaties  were  concluded.     The  Princess  Margaret  was  to 
marry  the  King  of  Scotland ;  the  two  realms  were  to  be  bound 
to  perpetual  peace  and  mutual   defence ;  while  by  a  separate 
treaty  the  contracting  sovereigns  pledged  themselves  to  enforce 
discipline  on  the  border.     The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Holyrood  on  August  7,  and  never  did  Edin-, 
burgh  witness  a  gayer  or  more  splendid  wedding.     But  tt 
union  of  the  thistle  and  the  rose,  celebrated  in  Dunbar's  hy* 
meneal  poem,  was  destined  to  be  barren  of  happiness,  for 
bride  was  a  girl  of  fifteen,  proud,  capricious,  and  pJeasure-lovii 
while  the  bridegroom  was  already  famous  for  his  lively  anc 
promiscuous  gaQantries. 

In  the  meantime  a  great  blow  had  fallen  upon  Englam 
On  April  2,    1502,  Prince  Arthur  died  suddenly  in    Ludlow" 
Castle,  after  little  more  than  five  months  of  married  life,    When^ 
the  news  wa.'i  broken  to  Henry  by  his  confessor,  he  sent  for  tbdfl 
queen,  saying  that  "he  and  his  queen  would  take  the  painful 
sorrows  together,"  and  a  contemporary  writer  has  left  a  fresh,, 
and  charming  record  of  their  mutual  consolations  and  comrac 
grief     Though  it  is  incredible  that  he  should  have  read  all 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  mentioned  in  the  eulogy  of  his  blii 
tutor  Bernard  Andr^  of  Toulouse,  Prince  Arthur  seems  to  ha^ 
been  accomplished  beyond  his  years,  and  his  tra.gical  death  nc 
improbably  affected  the  health  of  his  mother.     In  the  summc 
of  1502  Queen  Elizabeth  was  iJl  at  Woodstock,  and  on  Februs 

>  Leland,  CaUtctanta,  v.,  373,  374. 


4*  i5°3»  ™"^  days  after  giving-  birth  to  a  daughter,  she  passed  CHAP, 
away  at  the  age  of  thirty -seven.  The  child  was  called  Catharine 
tn  honour  of  the  sister  whose  husband,  Lord  William  Courtenay, 
was  enduring  a  living  death  as  a  penalty  for  Suffolk's  ambitions, 
and  in  the  choice  of  this  name  we  may  perhaps  discern  a  quiet 
token  of  sisterly  sympathy.  Vicissitudes,  so  extraordinary, 
romantic,  and  tragical  as  those  through  which  the  Woodville 
family  had  passed  are  not  easily  paralJeled,  and  the  early  life  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  afforded  matter  to  the  ballad-monger.  Her 
death  drew  a  graceful  elegy  from  the  pen  of  the  youthful 
Thomas  More.  Beautiful,  liberal,  and  popular  she  must  have 
exerted  a  wholesome,  though  perhaps  a  somewhat  superficial 
in^ffuence  on  her  husband.  "  To  her,"  says  Bacon,  "  he  was 
nothing^  uxorious,  but  if  not  indulgent  he  was  companionable 
and  without  personal  jealousy."  She  had  borne  him  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  three — Edmund,  Elizabeth,  and  an  elder  Catha- 
rine— died  in  infancy. 

The  removal  of  the  queen's  influence,  though  perhaps  in 

itself  not  decisive,  combined  with  other  causes  to  develop  Ihe 

harsher  and  more  undignified  elements  in  Henry's  character  and 

to  debase  the  quality  of  his  rule.    The  old  statesmen  were  passing 

away  and  new  men  of  inferior  calibre  were  taking  their  place. 

Cardinal  Morton  died  in  1 500^  Sir  Reginald  Bray,"  who  was  noted 

to  have  had  with  the  king  the  greatest  freedom  of  any  coun- 

selloT,"  in  1 503.    The  disappearance  of  Morton  removed  a  great 

figure  from  English  political  life.     Though  he  is  chiefly  known 

to  posterity  as  the  in\"entor  of  Morton's   fork — a  device  for 

extracting  money  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  fertile 

mind  of  Fox ' — he  was  a  statesman  after  the  grand  manner  of 

the  Chicheles  and  the  Beauforts,  a  great  builder,  an  adroit 

diplomatist,  a  strenuous  administrator.      The  character  and 

L      appearance  of  the  aged  chancellor  were  depicted  long  after- 

I     waurds  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  as  a  boy  was  placed  in  his 

I     bousehold,    "  He  was  of  mean  stature,  and  though  stricken  in 

I     >ge  yet  bare  he  his  body  upright.     In  his  face  did  shine  such 

I     an  amiable  reii-erence  as  was  pleasant  to  behold ;  gentle  in  com- 

I     launication,  yet  earnest  and  sage,      He  had  great  delight  many 

^U  tknes  with  rough  speech  to  his  suitors  to  prove,  but  without 

I 


'Ttae  sparing  were  to  b«  pres&o^  for  money  becau&e  they  saved,  the  lavish 
'  Wn«e  %hey  spent  (Bacon,  p.  93). 
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harm,  wlut  prompt  wit  and  what  bold  spirit  were  in  every  man. 
In  his  speedk  he  was  fine,  eloquent,  and  pithy.  In  the  law  he 
had  prcfound  knowledge,  in  wit  he  was  incomparable  and  in  ■ 
memory  exceltent.  These  qualities  which  in  him  were  by 
nature  singular,  be  by  learning  and  use  had  made  perfect" 
The  racn  who  roost  influenced  the  king  during  his  declining 
yeajs^  were  of  baser  ailoy.  The  last  parliament  of  the  reign  met 
in  January,  1503,  and  diose  for  its  speaker  Edmund  Dudley,  a 
name  n-hich  may  have  already  become  synonymous  with  ex- 
tortion, and  it  was  in  the  same  year  that  Dudley's  colleague 
Richard  Empson  appears  to  have  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  "These  two  persons,"  says  Bacon,  "  being  lawyers 
in  science  and  privy  counsellors  in  authority  turned  law  and 
justice  into  worm-wood  rapine."  Peace  abroad  and  the  evil 
practices  of  these  two  fiscal  agents  at  home  obviated  any  further  ■ 
necessity  of  recourse  to  parliament.  The  country  ivas  less 
disturbed  and  the  throne  more  secure.  There  arc  neither  sedi- 
tions nor  wars  nor  statutes  to  chronide.  But  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  king  was  stained  by  some  sordid,  wild,  and  ludicrous 
proposals. 

At  the  opening  of  Henry's  reign  there  was  general  complaint 
that  the  commercial  navy  of  England  was  declining.    When 
the  king  visited  Bristol,  in  1486,  a  mummer  di^fuised  as  Kin 
Brennus,   the   legendary   founder  of  the  city,    discoursed   in 
execrable  verse  upon  the  decay  of  Bristol's  cloth  and  Bristol's 
shipping;  and  the  mayor,  the  sheriff,  and  some   of  the  be 
burgesses  of  the  town  ascribed  their  poverty  to  the  great  I 
of  ships  and  goods  which  the  citj'  had  experienced  during  thi 
past  five  years.     Henry's  policy  was  to  encourage  shipbuildinj 
at  home,  and  to  take  as  much  of  the  carrying  trade  as  possih 
from  the  foreigner.     He  gave  bounties  for  the  construction 
large  ships,  he  built  the  first  dry  dock  at  Portsmouthf  he  p 
vented  fore^  vessels  from  taking  part  in  the  export  trade  0 
wooHen  goods  to  the  Netherlands.     Complaining  of  the  deca; 
of  the  navy,  and  the  idleness  of  the  mariners  of   England 
parliament  passed  tiivo  navigation  acts  in  the  iirst  and   thi 
years  of  the  reign.     By  the  second  and  more  complete  of  thi 
statutes,  it  was  enacted  that  no  wines  from  Guienne  or  Gascon 
and   no  woad   from    Toulouse    should    be   imported   save 
English,  Irish,  or  Welsh  ships,  the  masters  and  mariners 
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which  should  be  British  "  for  the  more  partie " ;  while  at  the 
same  time  natives  of  the  realm  were  forbidden  to  freight  foreign 
ships  if  English  ships  could  be  had.  To  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
which  aimed  at  acquiring  the  Gascon  carrying  trade,  this  legis- 
lation was  specially  obnoxious,  and  they  regarded  it  as  an 
faction  of  priv^ileges  granted  to  them  by  the  crown  as  far 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  But  the  promotion  of  the 
commercial  na\y  of  England  was  an  object  which  certainly 
deserved  the  attention  of  parliament,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
Hanseatic  traders  may  perhaps  indicate  that  these  enactments 
were  not  devoid  of  success. 

The  navigation  laws  of  this  reign  were,  however,   not  so 
much  the  cause  as  the  effect  and  the  symptom  of  an  increasing 
volume  of  commercial  activity.     As    English   tradei"s   pushed 
eastward  into  the  Baltic  to  sell  English  broadcloth  to  the  Poles 
and  Prussians,  or  southward  to  fetch  malmsey  from  Crete,  they 
became  increasingly  sensible  of  the  friction  of  foreign  rivals. 
Twenty-two  per  cent,   of  the  English  cloth  export,  ninety- 
seven  per  (snt  of   the   wax    import,  and   nearly   seven    per 
cent  of  the  remainder  of  English  foreign  trade  was  carried  in 
Haii^^eatic    bottoms.      The    staplers  who   exported   wool  and 
hides,  and  the  merchant  adventurers  who  exported  cloth,  were 
loud  in  their  complaint  of  the  Easterlings.    They  had  captured 
trade  with  Norway;  they  had  pushed  the  Englishman  out 
of  tbe  Netherlands  ;  they  had  prevented  him  from  trading  with 
Danzig;  they  boasted  of  so  many  ships,  so  many  mariners,  so 
much  wealth,  that  they  considered  themselves  able  to  carry  on 
the  wh(^  trade  of  England  and  of  other  lands  as  well.     In  the 
pictuiesque  quay  of  Bergen,  the  Norwegian  staple-town  which 
was  so  conveniently  situated   for    Hull  and   Newcastle,  there 
was  the   keenest   rivalry  between    the   English   and    German 
ocxupetitors  for  Scandinavian  custom.     The  English  merchants 
were  often  mishandled,  and  their  houses  were  sometimes  as- 
sidted  and  burnt,  ^o  that  it  was  a  hard  matter  for  England  to 
naintain  her  footing  in  the  Norwegian    markets.     A   similar 
te  went  on  in  arctic  waters.     The  trade  of  Iceland,  the 
sat  ctf  the  best  cod-fishing  in  Europe,  was  the  monopoly  of 
te  Danish  Idng,  who  made  some  profit  by  the  sale  of  licences 
k)  fishermen  and  merchants.     These  licences  had  been  given  to 
K^burg,  Bremen,  and  Danzig,  and  they  were  required  from 
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EngHsh  traders  as  welK  But  it  was  impossible  for  Denmark 
to  police  the  coast  of  this  remote  island.  Scarborough,  Yar- 
mouth, Norwich,  London,  Boston,  and  Bristol,  enjoyed  a  lucra-  ■ 
tive  and  contraband  trade  with  the  Icelanders,  who  were  glad 
to  be  supplied  with  cloth,  flour,  bread,  and  wine,  in  exchange 
for  their  blubber  and  salt  fish.  But  a  contraband  trade  IsM 
always  liable  to  violent  interruption,  and  the  privileged  members 
of  the  Hanse  resented  the  presence  of  the  interlopers. 

In  the  struggle  for  the  northern  and  north-eastern  markets 
English  traders  had  one  advantage  over  their  Hanseatic  rivals, 
They  were  members  of  a  centraJised  state  contending  with 
the  members  of  a  loose  le^nue  of  cides.  The  whole  force  ofm 
Henry's  government  was  exerted  to  procure  possibilities  of  ex- 
pansion for  English  commerce.  In  14SS  he  protested  against 
the  maltreatment  to  which  English  traders  had  been  subjected  in 
Bergen^  and  in  the  following  year  an  English  embassy  was  sentj 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  KingJ 
John  of  Denmark.  The  treaty  signed  in  149O  secured  to  the] 
English  all  the  privileges  which  they  had  at  any  time  enjoyed! 
in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms:  admission  to  the  Jcelandic] 
trade;  most  favoured  nation  treatment;  the  right  of  holding 
real  property  in  Bergen,  in  Schonen  and  the  island  of  Seeland,| 
in  Finnish  Lovisa,  or  anywhere  in  Denmark ;  the  special  pr 
tection  of  the  Danish  king  in  all  criminal  cases ;  the  right  oE 
electing  aldermen,  and  of  keeping  ^entsin  Copenhagen,  Malm< 
and  Landskrona,  who  were  henceforward  permitted  to  sell  Eng^ 
lish  cloth  by  retail. 

At  the  opening-  of  his  reign  Henry  had  been  entreated  n( 
to  renew  the  privileges  of  the  London  Hanse  until  redress  h; 
been  given  for  the  injuries  allied  to  have  been  inflicted 
British  trade.     The  merchants  of  the  Hanse,  on  being  examint 
before  parliament  and  then  interviewed  by  the  king,  denied  tl 
charges  brought  against  them.     Their  privileges  were  sealed 
March  9,  14S6,     No  step  could  have  been  more  unpopular  wit 
the  mercantile  community.     It  was  felt  that  while  Germans  w< 
enjoying  a  privileged  position  in  England,  Englishmen  were  es 
eluded  from  German  markets  and  maltreated  in  German  water 
In  1488  the  Easterlings  were  warned  off  Hull ;  in  1490  it  ws 
reported  to  be  dangerous  for  a  German  merchant  to  show 
face  by  day  in  the  str^efs  of  London,     y\t  the  su|^estion 
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the  king  a  conference  was  held  at  Antwerp  in  the  following  chap. 
)'ear  to  adjust  the  points  of  dispute ;  but  no  terms  of  concilia-  ^' 
tion  could  be  found.  The  Englishmen  claimed  damages  of  over 
i^i4,ooo  fof  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  inflicted  on  their 
shipping;  the  German  bi!l  was  even  heavier,  The  Germans 
contended  that  their  privileges  had  been  violated  by  the  navi- 
gation ai±i,  and  by  acts  prohibiting  the  importation  of  silken 
goods  and  the  exportation  of  unshorn  cloth.  It  was  argued  on 
the  English  side  that  the  privil^es  of  the  Hanse  restricted  them 
to  th»r  own  merchandise  (j«iF  merces)  and  could  not  be  made 
to  oover  waxes  which  they  imported  from  foreign  countries  to 
scU  in  Engluid ;  but  this  novel  interpretation  of  the  charter, 
involving,  as  it  certainly  did  involve,  a  fatal  blow  to  a  large  part 
of  the  German  cariying  trade,  was  vigorous3y  contested  by  the 
Easterlings,  As  no  agreement  was  reached  the  quarreJ  sim- 
mered on  for  several  years.  At  last*  in  1498-99,  a  resolute 
effort  was  made  to  effect  a  settlement,  but  the  conferences  at 
Bmgcs  proved  to  be  as  fruitless  as  those  which  had  taken  place 
ai  Antwerp. 

Upon  the  principal  point  in  dispute  Henry  was  determined 
not  to  give  way.    "  Our  subjects,"  he  wrote,  *'  must  be  as  free 
A  Prusaa  and  in  all  other  places  belonging  to  the  Hanse  towns^ 
as  tile  merchants  of  the  Hanse  are  in  England."     But  if  Eng- 
land were  allowed   thus  freely   to   tap    the  trade  of  Poland, 
Bi^mia,  and  Hungary,  would  she  not  strike  at  the  very  roots 
of Hanseatic  prosperity?    Further,  her  position  would  be  more 
favourable  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  western  towns  of  the  league, 
vfaicfa  were  only  permitted  to  trade  with  Prussia  through  Danzig. 
It  was,  in  fact,  part  of  a  general  policy  pursued  by  England  for 
breaking  down  German  monopoly  in  the  Baltic,  a  policy  ex- 
emplified by  a  special  treaty  concluded  between  England  and 
R^  in  1499,  in  accordance  with  which  English  merchants  were 
allowed  to  import  fr«ly  into  that  city,  while  the  merchants  of 
f^g?  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  light  customs 
^levied  cph  the  Hanse  in  England  only  in  resiiect  of  such  articles 
^Hi  were   produced   in  the  town   and  territory  of   Riga   itself. 
^Pjbe  Hanse,  in  other  words,  felt  itself  threatened  all  along  the 
^t  ifc    The    new   interpretation   placed   upon   the   phrase  jace 
wnvi  and  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  Riga,  would,  if  consist- 

atiy  carried  out,  deprive  them  of  their  preferential  advantc^es 
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CHAP,  in  respect  of  a  large  and  growing  portion  of  their  trade.  Ex- 
perience had  shown  that  a  royal  charter  did  not  annul  an  act 
of  the  English  parliament;  and  while  their  privileges  in  Eng- 
land were  being  indirectly  abridged  by  acts  of  parliament, 
their  rivals  were  receiving  protection  in  Norway  and  Denmark, 
and  solicitations  from  the  King  of  Poland  to  trade  with  Prussia, 
In  the  face  of  this  onslaught  the  Germans  stitTened  their  backs 
and  refused  to  yield  an  inch,  and  as  Henry  was  unprepared 
for  war  their  obstinacy  was  well-advised.  Perhaps  upon  the 
whole  they  may  be  accounted  the  victors,  for  in  1504,  when 
Henry  was  desirous  of  depriving  Suffolk  of  certain  tempting 
places  of  refuge,  a  statute  was  passed  in  the  English  parliament 
enacting  that  no  step  should  be  taken  in  future  to  abridge  the 
privileges  of  the  Hanse.' 

The  trade  of  England  with  the  Mediterranean  was  for  the 
most  part  carried  on  in  Italian  or  Biscayan  ships.  Every 
summer  a  Venetian  fleet  unloaded  its  cargo  of  spices  and 
Oriental  wares  at  Southampton  or  Sandwich,  and  returned  with 
consignments  of  English  wares.  The  wool  thus  obtained  served 
as  the  raw  material  for  a  considerable  cloth  industry,  which  gave 
employment  to  the  poor  of  Venice,  and  whenever  the  supply 
fell  short,  licences  were  issued  by  the  signory  to  individual 
traders  in  the  hopes  of  repairing  the  deficiency.  The  com- 
mercial system  of  Venice  reposed  upon  the  principle  that 
Venetian  vessels  were  to  fetch  wool  from  the  north,  in  ex- 
change for  their  outward  cargoes  of  Oriental  spice  and  Levantine 
wine.  At  the  beginning  of  Henry's  reign  this  system  appeared 
to  be  threatened.  In  1488  the  signory  became  aware  that 
English  and  other  foreign  vessels  were  buying  Cretan  wine 
direct  from  the  grower.  To  protect  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
Lagoons,  a  duty  was  imposed  of  four  ducats  per  butt  on  all 
Cretan  wines  loaded  in  foreign  shipS:  Henry  retaliated.  The 
greatest  commercial  rivals  of  Venice  in  Italy  were  tlie  Floren- 
tines, and  the  Florentine  port  was  Pisa.  On  April  15.  1490, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Florence  in  London  arranging 
for  free  commercial  intercourse  for  a  period  of  six  years.  An 
English  wool  staple  was  to  be  established   at   Pisa,   and  the 

iSchani.  EngUscUe  Handehffalilik  grgea  Endt  da  MitUlaUcn,  i.,  14-37; 
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Venetian  export  of  wool  was  to  be  restricted  to  600  sacks  for 
ci'cry  voyage.  But  while  Venice  was  thus  placed  upon  a  strict 
diet,  Pisa  was  supplied  with  sufficient  wool  for  the  needs  not 
only  of  Florence  but  of  all  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
republic  of  St  Mark, 

At  the  news  of  this  startling  arrangement  the  Venetian 
signory  not  unnaturally  took  alarm,  and  an  envoy  was  sent  to 
lemon^^trate  with  Henry,  and  to  represent  that  if  Venice  was 
stinted  of  her  wool,  England   might  have  to  go  without  her 
mdmscy  and  her  ginger.     It  was  an  obvious  retort  that  the 
English  ships  which  carried  the  woo!  to  Pisa  would  be  capable 
cf  bringing  back  the  spices  and  wines,  the  supply  of  which 
had  hithertxj  been   a  Venetian   monopoly.     It   was   therefore 
necessary'  for  Venice  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  prevent  Fisa 
fratn  becoming  an  entrepdt  for  eastern  wares.     A  bounty  was 
given  to  Venetian  vessels  shipping  Cretan  wines  to  the  west, 
aod  Venetians  were  prohibited  from  carrying  the  wine  to  Pisa. 
Reteliation    breeds   retaliation.      The    parliament   of  1492  im- 
posed an  additional  import  duty  of  eighteen  shillings  on  the 
hott  and  so  regulated  the  retail  price  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Venetian  importer  to  obtain  a  market.     The 
En|^^  staple  remained  at  Pisa ;    the    Flanders  galleys  were 
impressed  into  the  king's  service  for  the  French  war.     It  was 
obvious  that  Venice  stood  to  lose  by  the  struggle.     Even  after 
Ei^land  had  become  her  political  ally  the  wine  duty  was  main- 
tadned,  though  Henry  w^  frequently  willing  to  accept  the  pay- 
mcit  of  a  lower  rate. 

As  the  government  attempted  to  win  foreign  markets  for 
llish  goods  by  means  of  commercial  treaties  or  retaliatory 
ihibes.  so  it  interfered  with  the  internal  economy  of  industry 
trade.  Sometimes  its  action  was  direcdy  prompted  by 
for  national  defence;  sometimes  it  was  prompted  by 
to  stay  the  encroachment  of  craft  upon  craft ;  some- 
to  dieck  an  abuse  of  authority  on  the  part  of  a  munici- 
i^  or  trade ;  sometimes  to  avoid  disputes  between  labourer 
deinploj'er,  and  to  secure  for  the  nation  a  constant  supply 
disdplined  and  tractable  workmen  ;  sometimes  to  protect  a 
■^  »e  industry  from  foreign  competition,  to  arrest  the  efflux  of 
^^L^predous  [Detals,  or  to  retain  within  the  limits  of  the  country 
^^Hnnisbing  processes  applied  to  its  own  mw  material.     How- 
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CHAP,  ever  unwise  may  have  been  the  methods  of  Henry's  parliament 
— and  some  of  them  were  clearly  futile — the  motives  upon 
which  they  were  founded  were  patriotic  and  disciplinary,  and 
the  legislation  of  the  reign  commanded  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval of  Francis  Bacon  the  great  statesman  who  wrote  its 
history,  and  whose  mind  was  stored  with  all  that  was  best  and 
ripest  in  the  political  wisdom  of  the  Tudor  age. 

In  the  absence  of  official  statistics,  it  was  impossible  to  form 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  population,  nor  was  there  any  clear 
apprehension  of  the  various  causes  which  affect  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  race.  But  one  symptom  was  sufficiently  obvious  to 
the  nobility  and  gentry  who  attended  these  parliaments,  and 
that  was  the  depopulation  of  the  country  districts  owing  to  the 
conversion  of  arable  land  into  jasture.  An  act  passed  in  1488, 
"  for  the  keeping  up  houses  for  husbandage,"  depicts  in  some- 
what lurid  colours  the  evils  which  appeared  to  result  from  this 
inevitable  economic  change.  It  is  a  change  "  whereby  idleness, 
ground  and  beginning  of  all  mischiefs,  daily  do  increase,  for  where 
in  some  towns  two  hundred  persons  were  occupied  and  lived  by 
their  lawful  labours,  now  be  there  occupied  two  or  three  herds- 
men, and  the  residue  fall  in  idleness,  the  husbandly,  which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  commodities  of  this  realm,  is  greatly  de- 
cayed,, churches  destroyed,  the  semce  of  God  withdrawn,  the 
bodies  then  buried  not  prayed  for,  the  patrons  and  curates 
wronged,  the  defence  of  the  land  against  our  enemies  outward 
feebled  and  impaired  ".' 

The  object  of  a  preamble  is  not  to  state  facts  in  a  scien- 
tific way  but  to  make  out  a  case  for  l^slation,  and  the  rapid 
decline  in  the  population  of  some  country  districts  seemed  to 
require  an  ui^nt  remedy.  The  country  folk  constituted  the 
fighting  force  of  the  kingdom,  and  there  was  a  widespread 
belief  encouraged  by  the  spectacle  of  Italy,  where  the  city  popu- 
lations were  compelled  to  resort  to  mercenary  defence,  that 
military  virtues  and  attainments  could  only  be  fostered  in  the 
country  side.  It  was  only  too  probable  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  discharged  ploughmen  joined  the  ranks  of  the  vagabonds 
and  sturdy  beggars,  and  if  others  drifted  into  the  towns  to 
search  for  employment  they  might  easily  be  the  cause  of  frac- 
Uousness  or  disorder.     To  meet  these  evils  it  was  provided 
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in  1488  that  owners  of  houses  let  to  farm  with  twenty  acres  CHAP, 
of  land  should  be  bound  to  keep  up  such  houses  and  build- 
ings "  as  were  convenient  and  necessary  for  maintaining  and 
upholding  of  tillage  and  husbandly,"  upon  pain  of  forfeiting 
half  the  profits  to  the  king  or  the  lord  of  the  fee  \  and  in  view 
of  the  special  importance  of  keeping  up  the  population  of  the 
tsle  of  Wight  to  defend  the  country  against  the  French,  an  act 
vas  passed  in  the  same  parliament  to  the  effect  that  no  one 
duizld  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  one  farm  exceeding  ten 
ma^s  rental.  The  aim  of  this  legislation  was  no  doybt,  as  Bacon 
describes  it,  "  to  amortize  a  great  part  of  the  lands  of  the  king- 
iknn  unto  the  hold  and  occupation  of  the  yeomanry  or  middle 
people,"  and  by  encouraging  yeotnen  farmers  to  foster  the 
in&ntty  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  was  none  the  less  an  attempt 
to  lun  counter  to  a  natural  current  of  economic  motive ;  and 
Hce  all  aich  attempts  it  was  doomed  to  fail,  ft  is  impossible 
to  keep  people  on  the  land  by  act  of  parliament. 

That  the  flow  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  country 
Aould  be  controlled,  if  not  prohibited,  by  the  state  was  a  car- 
AnaJ  axiom  of  medieval  policy.  An  act  passed  in  r478  had 
jmhibited  alien  merchants  from  carrying  money  out  of  the 
without  the  kmg's  permission,  and  had  compelled 
to  expend  the  profits  of  their  sales  upon  the  commodities 

the  realm.  This  act,  originally  passed  for  seven  years, 
«a5  revived  in  1487  and  made  perpetual,  and  its  restrictions 
were  extended  to  merchants  from  Ireland  and  Guernsey.  In 
Uk  next  parliament  it  was  made  penal  for  a  foreigner  to  take 
■otc  than  ten  crowns  in  cash  from  the  country.  The  Irishman 
wueven  more  heavily  penalised.  An  act  passed  in  1503  made 
it  aa  offence  to  export  more  than  6s.  Sd,  worth  of  bullion,  plate, 

dOcQ  to  Ireland,  and  as  the  influx  of  light  Irish  silver  was 
ang  the  home  currency,  strict  measures  were  taken  to  pre- 

U  it.     No  merchant  was  to  carry  a  sum  exceeding  3s.  4d. 

Ireland  to  England,     The  protection  of  native  industries 

a  familiar  idea   before  Heniy  came  to  the  throne  ;  but 

his  reign  the   principle  was  hardened  into  a  coherent 

'Stem.     A  heavy  export  duty  upon  raw  wools  was  designed 
keep  the  cloth  manufacture  in  the  country ;  white  a  light 

ipoft  duty  on  cloth  permitted  the  English  clothiers  to  com- 

saA  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  domestic  market.     An  act  of 
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P.  1487  laid  down  that  the  carding  and  shearing  of  doth  must 
take  place  in  England,  and  a  statute  passed  In  the  next  parlia- 
ment  gave  to  the  weavers  and  clothiers  valuable  rights  of  pre-  ■ 
emption  in  the  home  wool  market  At  the  same  time  the 
earlier  legislation  against  the  importation  of  certain  kinds  of 
silken  goods  was  continued,  ■ 

Careful  as  parliament  was  to  protect  the  interests  of  some 
leading  industries  it  did  not  neglect  the  claims  of  the  consumer. 
Complaint  being  made  in  14B8  that  the  drapers  and  tailors  fl 
were  selling  cloth  at  excessive  prices  and  "havynge  unreson- 
able  lucre,"  a  statute  was  framed  to  settle  the  price  at  which 
cloth  should  be  sold.  "  Fustians,"  it  was  said,  in  1495,  '^  which 
used  to  wear  two  years  or  more  wiJI  not  now  endure  whole  by 
the  space  of  four  months  scarcely,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  poor 
commons  and  serving  men  of  this  realm."  An  act  was  accord- 
ingly passed  against "  unlawful  and  deceitful  making  of  fustians  ". 
When  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  London  made  an 
ordinance  that  no  Londoner  should  frequent  any  fair  or  market 
outside  the  capital,  parliament  stepped  in  to  defend  the  country 
towns  against  so  insidious  an  attempt  at  monopoly.  In  one, 
case  the  desire  to  protect  the  consumer  against  exorbitant] 
charges  was  associated  with  motives  of  national  defence.  The 
price  of  the  long  bow  was  lowered  by  one  statute,  and  the  usej 
of  the  crossbow  limited  by  another.  Paternal  legislation  ofj 
this  type  must  often  have  been  a  real  impediment  to  economic! 
progress,  but  in  an  age  of  guilds  and  fortified  vested  interests^ 
some  paternal  legislation  was  a  necessary  guarantee  against  thei 
abuses  of  monopoly.  The  attempt  of  the  company  of  mer-j 
chant  adventurers  to  drive  all  independent  English  trader 
from  "  the  four  universal  marts  "  of  Flanders  by  the  impositiot 
of  prohibitive  fines,  was  happily  foiled  by  the  parliament 
1497.  A  statute  passed  seven  years  later  imposed  an  important 
limitation  upon  the  autonomy  of  the  guilds  in  the  inters 
of  the   general  public.     It   enacted   that   "no  crafty  mysteryJ 

■  fraternity,  or  guild"  should  make  statutes  or  ordinances 
disinheritance  or  diminution  of  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  ni 
of  other,  nor  against  the  common  profit  of  the  people,"  unit 

■  the  same  bii  approved  by  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  the  chiu 
justice  of  either  bench,  or  any  three  of  them,  or  before  both  th< 
justices  of  assize  in  their  circuit.     The  meaning  of  the  statut 
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I  was  that  the  central  government  claimed  and  intended  to  assert   CHAP, 
pmplete  industrial  control.^  '^' 

I  Posterity  is  apt  to  judge  the  quality  of  statesmanship  by 
ihe  share  which  it  may  possess  of  the  prophetic  or  divining- 
eferaent  To  Bacon  the  legislative  work  of  Henry's  reign  was 
impressive,  because  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  framed  for  the 
benefit  of  unborn  generations.  It  "bowed  the  ancient  policy 
of  this  realm  from  considerations  of  plenty  to  considerations  of 
power".  Yet  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  originality  or  pre- 
science of  these  early  Tudor  parliaments.  They*  like  all  other 
parliaments,  lived  on  an  inherited  tradition  and  attempted  to 
adjust  it  to  the  world  around  them.  They  legislated  against 
usuiy ;  they  tried  to  fix  wages ;  they  fulminated  against  such 
3S  stuffed  beds  with  "  improper  feathers "  ;  they  settled  the 
hours  at  which  labourers  were  to  rise,  and  the  time  which  they 

^Jwert  permitted  to  spend  over  their  breakfasts  and  their  dinners. 

"Nothing:  is  too  small  for  them^  and  rarely  do  they  generalise, 
Xn  air  of  old-world  morality  pervades  their  transactions,  some- 
times even  a  little  timid  as  if  in  the  presence  of  forces  imper- 
fectly understood.  Yet  the  forces  are  there,  and  we  can  feel 
their  propulsion  in  the  statute  book ;  the  great  sheep-farmers> 
the  wealthy  and  bustling  clothiers,  and  the  hardy  and  ad- 
renturous  mariners  of  the  seaport  towns. 

tf.  indeed,  we  measure  actions  solely  by  the  future  which  is 
b)  idietn,  then  there  is  one  action  in  this  reign  which  over- 
^tadovs  all  others^ — the  discovery  of  the  North  American 
coast  by  John  Cabot  under  letters  patent  given  to  him  by 
Hemy  VII.  in  1496.  Of  Cabot's  earlier  history  we  know 
ootiung,  save  that  he  was  born  in  Genoa  about  1451,  that  he 
was  naturalised  a  Venetian  citizen  in  1476,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  visited  Mecca  and  to  have  applied  in  person  to  the 
asDfts  of  Portugal  and  Spain  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  royal 
lid  towards  the  prosecution  of  transatlantic  discovery.  In 
I490  he  appears  to  have  left  Venice  with  all  his  family  and  to 
have  settled  in  Bristol.  In  this  active  and  enterprising  port, 
fiwn  which  ten  years  earlier  an  expedition  had  sailed  into  the 
Atlantic  to  search  for  the  island  of  Brazil  and  the  Seven  Cities 
tf  popular   fable,    the  great    Italian   mariner  soon   became  a 
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muvint;  force.  Warned  far  tfat  fta^  of  te  '"Tt-'TiifTn  tte 
iMsn  uJ  Bristoj  rsimied  tie  pBOs  oi  """""^  adwuuia.  and 
to(  the  next  ■even  years  two.  thia',  ir  -ftittr  mawJa.  oqaif^ed 
tiX  Hrjtitul  men,  regulam-  «cm  an  tp  ^ek  tis 
lUid  the  l^veri  Citie&.  .^  last  Dnut  bmi^f  }Bt  attlD « 
kt»  liu'43(r  wjiis,  Lewis,  SdaOBii.  tf«l  'j*'"^^  THe  -rayal 
|WlMll  toWBd  OS  Marct  5,  1496,9  wa^OBm  lo  a  petisian  pre. 
wnUd  In  the  oamee  of  xbe  faorGoiiei^^ar  10  taem.  tfao- 
Itvlrs  tind  dqxttiei,  "fuS  and  ina^Hiq^tto  ^ul  to  all  port^ 
•  ■ftJfilHM,  ■i]dMW<4'I^EMt,«r<heW=!Cand  nf  tiENofli 
iiiiilor  iMir  btnoen  and  eoni^s  «ifr  five  ^1^- 
itWli  |>ni|ier  ooitc  asd  diatpriB  to  seek  aDt"  k^ 
imvlliuva  uf  the  hea-thens  and  m&(MK  i4»d 
Uivn  t)r8ii  unknown  to  aH  ChrimaiK''.  tiny 
mVpur  lo  Ml  up  the  ru}-aJ  banner  *ia  aay  Tiflwcr.: 
KiMttrl,  >»  mninland  by  them  uiJuly  fapi^*  ^id  to  bdU 
i1lmiiVt<i'[aiM  Ai  the  vandals  and  liertenaote  tf  *e  long.  A  iftt 
iMrl  lit  tlio  Mflt  [irnfttA  of  every  voj^^c  vas  to  be  paid  into 
llip  my«l  rt«t"ho<nicr.  No  custom,  faowner,  vas  to  he  k-ried 
UIXUI  niiy  '*f  ^l'"  mcrcliandise  btrooght  ftvxa  Ac  faods  newtjr 
hatmt  N'**'  ^*>''''  '^^^  Cabote  to  be  liable  to  daAuiUuHje  in  the 
HUlm"*'"**  til  thr  liulu  of  their  enterprise.  No  Fueliih  sobject 
mitihl  ti|»'"  I"*'"  "f  fwrfciture  of  his  diips  and  good^  visit, 
'  (^Itlinul  th-'  iK^nttiof  ihc  said  John,  and  his  sens,  and  their 
tK*pU((M,'  aiU  "'  *1**^  Icrrltories  which  the>'  might  chance  to  find, 
\\\  thtt  fli"^  wtwk  of  August,  1497,  when  the  countr>*  was 
hMH  ^mlVi'Mun  ••t^«»"  t'w  Comish  revolt,  John  Cabot  was  back 
IW^IU  In  Knulnnil.  With  one  small  ship  manned  by  eighteen 
\\\^\y  \\\'*s\\  rtl^  ^»f  whom  were  natives  of  Bristol,  he  had  crossed 
|\W  \*Unll*  „„0  (ouiuUand  on  the  other  side.  It  is  impossible 
^4  \\\  ttt»U  ^'KA^iihitU'  the  spot  at  which  the  first  English  vessel 
\—V  '  r»i  AtmMii'an  l^MUincnt.  It  may  have  been  as  far 
M^,^M  nl  1  Jibrntlor;  it  may  have  been  as  far  south 
1,  ,.  I  ni4,  a  (wrsistcnt  tradition  assigns  to  Cabot 
L\  .M  Nvwinuiidlnnd.  The  information  brought 
M*^v*4W*»WM  «uch  as  to  inflame  still  further  the 
rt\*\*ml*m^  KiHU  hundred  or,  according  to  another 
■  ^  V  1^%%*  \w^\\  Ki^I*"'!.  ^^*re  was  a  countrj-  dis- 
U\\i;ihH  1^'  its  tides  and  the  temperateness  of 
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for  many,  a  report  said  for  300,  leagues.  Though  he  bad  seen  CHAP, 
no  human  beings^  it  was  clear  that  the  land  was  inhabited,  for  '^' 
the  voyagers  had  come  upon  felled  trees,  and  had  brought  back 
to  England  a  needle  for  making  nets,  and  some  snares  which 
had  been  set  to  catch  game.  The  sea,  it  was  said,  was  crowded 
with  fish,  so  crowded  that  you  could  bring  them  up  by  weighting 
a  basket  with  a  stone  and  dipping  it  into  the  water.  England, 
then,  would  no  longer  require  to  struggle  for  her  fish  supplies 
wiih  Danish  and  German  competitors  ofT  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  Iceland,  But  the  fish  would  prove  to  be  but  a  small 
dement  in  the  value  of  the  discoveiy.  The  voyagers  had 
touched  the  land  of  the  Great  Khan,  of  the  Seven  Cities,  rich 
doubtless  in  Brazil  wood  and  in  silks,  and  leading  to  mysterious 
treasures  in  the  distant  ^t.  "  Master  John/'  wrote  the  envoy 
of  Milan,  who  interviewed  the  discoverer  soon  after  his  return  ^ 
"has  set  his  mind  on  something  greater ;  for  he  expects  to  go 
further  on  tovrards  the  East,  constantly  hugging  the  shore  until 
he  shall  be  over  against  an  isJand  by  him  called  Cipango,  situ- 
ated in  the  equinoctial  region,  where  he  thinks  all  the  spices 
and  also  all  the  precious  stones  originate."  Fn  proportion  to 
Wk,  there  was  then  no  cargo  more  valuable  than  spices.  The 
king  rewarded  the  discoverer  of  "the  new  isle"  with  a  gift  of 
i\^  and  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension  of  £20  a  year  to  be 
held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown. 

It  was  rumoured  in  London  that  his  highness  had  promised 
that  Cabot  should  have  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  ships  in  the  fol- 
lowii^  spring  armed  to  his  order,  and  that  he  had  given  him 
ill  the  convicts,  save  such  as  were  imprisoned  for  high  treason, 
toman  the  fleet.  "  With  this  help,"  wrote  Soncino,  on  December 
!&.  "  they  will  go  to  that  country  to  make  a  colony,  by  means 
of  which  they  hope  to  establish  in  London  a  greater  storehouse 
of  spices  than  there  is  in  Alexandria  ;  and  the  chief  men  of  the 
enterprise  are  of  Bristol,  great  sailors^  who  now  that  they  know 
wfaere  to  go,  say  that  it  is  not  a  voyage  of  more  tlian  fifteen 
d^s,  nor  do  they  ever  have  storms  after  they  get  away  from 
Ireland,"  The  Venetian  Pasqualigo^  writing  on  August  23, 
a  few  days  after  Cabot's  return,  describes  the  enthusiasm  of 
Bristol  at  the  triumphant  success  of  her  adopted  son.  "  He  is 
«yfcd  the  Great  Admiral.  Vast  honour  is  paid  to  him;  he 
dresses  in  silk  uid  the  English  run  after  him  like  mad  people. 
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CHAP.  So  he  can  enlbt  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleases  and  a  number 
of  our  own  rc^es  besides."  ^ 

It  was  well  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  on  February 
3,  1498,  new  letters  patent  were  granted  to  John  Cabot,  author- 
ising him  to  take  at  his  pleasure  six  English  ship^,  paying  for 
them  at  the  rate  at  which  the  king  would  pay  for  them  if  they 
were  impressed  in  the  royal  service,  provided  that  they  were  of 
200  tons  burden  or  under.  These  he  was  to  '*  convey  or  lead 
to  the  land  and  isle  of  late  found  by  the  said  John  in  our 
name  and  by  our  commandment ".  Froiti  the  terms  of  the 
grant  we  may  conjecture  either  that  Henry  was  unwilling  to 
spare  ships  of  a  burden  heavier  than  200  tons  for  so  distant  and 
perilous  a  voyage,  or  that  he  declined  to  coerce  the  owners  of 
such  heavier  ships  to  let  them  out  to  Cabot  at  the  royal  rate. 
The  expedition  started  in  May.  The  fleet  consisted  of  five 
vessels  provisioned  for  a  year,  one  of  them  furnished  by  the 
king,  the  remaining  four  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol.  Several 
of  the  London  and  Bristol  merchants  ventured  small  stocks,  as 
coarse  cloth,  caps,  laces,  and  the  king  advanced  sums  of  money 
varying  from  ;£"30  to  40s.  to  various  merchants  "  going  to  the 
new  isfe".  Of  the  voyage  itself  we  can  only  descry  the 
vaguest  outlines.  It  would  seem  that  Cabot,  attempting  to 
discover  a  north-western  passage  to  Asia,  struck  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland  a  little  north  of  Cape  Farewell,  and  then 
followed  the  desolate  shore  northwards  till  on  June  i  r  he 
reached  latitude  67^  30'.  At  this  point  the  crew,  paralysed  by 
cold  and  the  increasing  difficulties  of  navigation,  refused  to  pro- 
ceed, and  the  vessels  retraced  their  course  to  the  southernmost 
point  of  Greenland.  Again  they  headed  for  the  north,  this 
time  along  the  western  shore  of  Greenland,  and  again  were 
repulsed  by  ice  and  snow.  It  was  then  determined  to  revisit 
the  scene,  none  too  clement,  of  the  earlier  expedition.  The 
coast  of  Labrador  was  sighted  ;  and  after  skirting  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland  the  voyagers  faced  southward,  till,  somewhere 
between  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays,  finding  that  the 
season  was  drawing  on  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  replenish 
their  stores,  [hey  resolved  to  put  back  across  the  ocean. 

The  Spanish  court  was  fully  informed  of  these  far-reaching 
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undertakings,  and  Henry,  aware  of  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  his  chap. 
oonfcdcrateSt  did  all  that  in  him  lay  to  disarm  suspicion.  He 
^hook  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  into  his  confidences,  showed  hira 
charts,  intimated  that  their  highnesses  of  Spain  would  take 
"great  interest"  in  this  innocuous  voyage  of  discovery.'  He 
was  r^ht  in  thinking  that  Spain  would  not  be  indifferent. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  had  a  deep-rooted  suspicion  that  the 
islandii  marked  upon  Cabot's  map  were  in  reality,  what  they 
scrupulously  professed  not  to  be,  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
which  were  first  discovered  by  Columbus;  and  when  Alonzo 
de  Hojeda  was  starting  for  the  Caribbean  Sea  in  June,  1 501, 
an  order  was  conveyed  to  hira  to  check  the  intrusions  of  the 
English. 

But  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  a  serious  attack  upon  the 
Spanish  monopoly  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  death  of 
John  Cabot,  the  growing  avarice  of  the  king,  the  troubles 
vbich  confronted  the  government,  the  need  for  studying 
Spanish  susceptibilities,  and,  above  all,  the  meagre  commercial 
lesults  of  the  first  two  expeditions  combined  to  give  a  check  to 
English  oceanic  enterprise.  The  English  mariners,  who  steered 
for  the  land  of  codfish,  had  to  encounter  bleak  and  icy  winds, 
and  after  all  their  hardships  descended  upon  a  bleak  and  in- 
lios(»table  shore.  The  gold,  the  Brazil  wood,  the  nutm^,  and 
die  do\-es  were  as  mythical  as  the  dim  Icelandic  tradition  of 
the  vines  and  the  persistent  delusion  of  the  Seven  Cities.  For 
the  next  two  decades  the  Portuguese  were  more  sedulous  in 
ihcir  attendance  upon  the  mud-banks  of  Newfoundland  than 
the  mariners  of  Bristol.  But  though  England  had  neither  the 
opital  nor  the  maritime  organisation  which  enabled  Spain 
to  lake  the  lead  in  colonial  enterprise,  it  was  something  that 
the  English  claim  to  a  iarge  tract  In  North  America  should 
hare  obtained  admission  upon  Spanish  maps.  That  the  ciaim 
was  vague,  that  it  was  even  exaggemted  by  the  vanity  of 
Sebastian  Cabot,  the  discoverer's  son,  who  appropriated  the 
iCDOim  and  obliterated  the  fame  of  his  father,  proved  to  be  no 
tieadvau^e.  This  was  the  tiny  seed  from  which  the  tree  of 
Ai^o-Saxon  colonisatit^  was  destined  to  spring.^ 
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The  death  of  Prinoe  Arthur  on  April  2,  1502,  left  a  boy  of 
eleven  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  The  third  child  and  second 
son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  was  born  at  Greenwich  on  June 
29,  1491,  and  was  baptised  by  Richard  Fox,  then  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  with  his  father's  name.  About  100  years  later  his 
biographer,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  recorded  that  while 
Arthur  was  alive,  Henry  was  destined  for  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury, but  if  this  prospect  was  ever  entertained — and  it  may 
well  have  been  a  mere  inference  from  the  boy's  theolc^ical 
education — it  was  soon  discarded.  Temporal  honours  and 
offices  rained  down  in  rapid  succession  upon  his  infant  head. 
Before  the  child  was  ten  months  old  he  was  appointed  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  Constable  of  Dover.  At  two  y^ars  he 
was  Earl  Marshal.  His  fifth  birthday  found  him  already  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  York,  Warden  of  the  Scottish 
Marches,  Knight  of  the  Bath  and  of  the  Garter.  Nor  was  this 
accumulation  of  distinctions  a  mere  concession  to  idle  parade. 
It  was  a  means  of  bringing  important  posts  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  king ;  it  removed  opportunities  of  peculation 
and  power  from  the  feudal  nobility;  it  facilitated  economical 
administration,  since  the  work  could  be  done  cheaply  by 
deputies  of  comparatively  humble  rank.  The  selection  of  the 
title  Duke  of  York  was  not  only  a  concession  to  Yorkist 
prejudice,  but  served  to  remind  the  king  s  subjects  that  Duke 
Richard  was  really  dead,  and  that  Perkin  Warbeck  was  an 
impostor.  That  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  king's  second  son  was  an  additional  proof  that 
the  sister  isle  was  tg  be  wrenched  from  its  allegiance  to  thc 
White  Rose, 
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For  a  season  death,  had  been  very  busy  in  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  king  lost  his  third  daughter  Elizabeth  m  1495,  his 
third  son  Edmund  in  1500.  his  eldest  son  Arthur  in  1502,  his 
qoeen  and  youngest  daughter  in  1503.  It  was  enough  to 
citate  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  nervousness  as  to  the  future. 
Sickness  was  abroad  in  the  land,  and  one  boy's  life  stood 
betw^n  England  and  the  renewal  of  civil  faction.  The  hopes 
of  the  whole  country  were  centred  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  (as 
he  was  created  on  February  iS,  1503),  and  the  marriage  of  the 
prince  and  the  re-marriage  of  the  king  henceforward  became 
objects  of  prime  political  importance. 

Even  before  Prince  Arthur  s  death  the  child  had  been  pro- 
posed as  a  husband  for  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Archduke 
Philip,  but  circumstances  were  now  changed,  and  another  plan 
«as  brought  forward.  The  alliance  of  England  was  still 
(Hocious  to  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  whose  Neapolitan  schemes 
were  being  resisted  by  the  power  of  France ;  and  no  sooner  did 
the  news  of  Arthur's  death  reach  the  Spanish  court  than  the 
Duke  of  Estrada  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  a  marriage 
between  the  widowed  Catharine  and  her  young  brother-in-law. 
It  was  true  that  the  papal  dispensation  was  required  since 
prince  and  princess  were  related  to  one  another  in  the  6rst 
<fcgree  of  affinity,  but  no  serious  obstacle  was  expected  from 
the  curia.  The  real  difficulties,  now  as  always,  were  pecuniary, 
Ferdinand  demanded  that  Henry  should  repay  him  the  first 
imialcDcnt  of  the  marriage  portion  which  had  been  sent  to 
En^nd  on  the  occasion  of  Catharine's  marriage,  and  that  the 
Spanish  princess  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  revenue  of 
her  dowry  lands  in  England.  Henry  not  only  declined  to 
ncfeid  the  100,000  crowns  which  he  had  received,  but  claimed 
that  be  y/tts  entitled  to  the  unpaid  residue  of  the  marriage 
portion.  Nor  would  he  consent  that  Catharine  should  return 
tf>  Spain. 

Tliese  asperities  notwithstanding,  Henry  and  his  council 
•ere  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  Spanish  alliance.  Indeed 
upon  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  England  there  was  talk  at  the 
English  court  of  a  match  between  the  widowed  king  and  his 
vidowed  daughter-in-law.  Isabella  was  horrified  at  so  monstrous 
»  prt^osal.  "  It  would  be  an  evil  thing,"  she  wrote  to  the 
Duke  of  Estrada,  "  the  mere  mention  of  which  offends  the  ears ; 
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"chap,  we  would  not  for  anything  in  the  world  that  it  should  take 
place.  If  the  King  of  England  wished  for  a  wife  the  >'oung 
Queen  of  Naples  was  particularly  well  qualified  to  ccnisole 
him  in  his  deep  affliction." '  The  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
a  sister  of  Ferdinand^  twenty-six  years  of  age,  amiable  and 
well-endowed.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish  sovereigns  FC'laxed  theirfl 
demands,  and  the  marriage  compact  between  Catharine  and  the 
younger  Henry  was  struck  upon  June  23.  It  was  no  convenient 
season  for  haggling.  The  King  of  France  had  attacked  Rous- 
sillon,  and  taken  Sal^s ;  English  military'  aid  was  urgently^ 
required.  Besides^  Catharine  u-as  in  Henrj''*  bands,  and  sin( 
it  was  clear  that  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Spaii 
it  was  better  that  she  should  be  nmrrjed  and  endowed 
widowed,  contemned,  and  destitute.  All  was  suddenly  com- 
pliance. Spain  would  intercede  with  Nfaximilian  for  the  sur- 
render of  Suffolk  ;  would  be  hberal  to  English  commerce 
would  relinquish  the  dowry  claim ;  would  enter,  if  possible 
into  a  closer  treaty  of  alliance.  The  victory  lay  with  Heniy,  i 
The  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain  was  reser\-ed  tt 
the  princess,  and  the  100,000  crowns  did  not  recross  the  ses 
The  wedding  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  Prince  Henry 
completed  his  fourteenth  >'ear,  provided  that  the  marria 
portion  was  in  London  ready  for  deliver^-.  Two  days  later,  c 
June  25,  1503,  Henry  and  Catharine  were  solemnly  betroth^ 
in  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  house  in  Fleet  Street. 

After  many  delays  and  some  anxieties,  the  papal  dispens 
tion  was  granted  by  Julius  IL  on  December  26,  1503.     Qui 
^L  Isabella  just  lived  to  read  it.     But  the  completion  of  the  matcl 

^K  though  sanctioned  by  the  Church  and  guaranteed  by  a  treatyij 

^^ft  was  no  foregone  conclusion.     That  vras  an  age  when  treat 

^^^  were  torn  up  with  e\'eiy  new  shifting  in  the  political  kaleid< 

^H  scope,  and  the  whole  situation  of  European  affairs  was  aitt 

^^K  by  Isabella's  death  in  November,  1504.     in  accordance  wil 

^F  the  will  of  the  qu^n    the  throne   of  Castile  devolved  uj 

^K  her  daughter  Joanna,  who  was  to  govern  in  conjunction  wit 

^1  the  Archduke  Philip,  her  fair  and  pl^^ure- loving  half-Flemist 

^H  consort.     Joanna  was  a  true   daughter   of  Spain,    passional 

^H  devout,  jealous,  but  of  unsound  mind.     It  was  impossible 
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such  a  wornan  should  rule  Castile,  and  yet  Ptii]ip  could  have  no 
claim  to  govern  the  CastiUans  save  in  his  wife's  right.  A  duel 
b^^n  between  Ferdinand  the  Aragonese  and  Philip  the  Flem- 
ing for  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  By  the  will  of  Isabella  Fer- 
dinand had  been  appointed  to  govern  in  the  absence  of  the 
queen,  but  the  grandees  whose  power  he  had  broken  were 
against  him  and  looked  rather  to  distant  Brussels  for  a  ruler 
who  might  be  more  compliant  and  less  powerful.  At  Brussels 
Philip  took  the  title  of  King  of  Castile  and  prepared  to  enter 
upon  his  inheritance.  Louis  promised  him  i  »ooo  lances  ;  Maxi- 
milian was  of  the  alliance ;  Philip's  son  Charles  was  pledged  to 
Claude  of  France.  What  if  some  disaster  should  overtake 
Ferdinand  ?  It  was  well  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  not 
marr)'  into  a  falling  house.  It  was  well  that  he  should  be  left 
ftcc  to  accept  more  shining  offers.  Accordingly  on  June  27, 
1 505,  on  the  eve  of  his  fifteenth  birthday,  Henry  Prince  of  WaJes 
decUfied  before  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  that  he 
had  been  contracted  during  his  minority  to  Catharine  Princess 
iA  Wales,  and  that  being  now  near  the  age  of  puberty  he  would 
not  ratify  the  said  marriage  contract,  but  on  the  contrary 
denounced  it  as  null  and  void. 

The  act  was  secret  For  the  moment  Henry's  mind  was 
<Bc31ating  between  Philip  and  Ferdinand,  but  the  political 
horizon  was  still  clouded  and  uncertain,  and  there  was  a  sense 
rf  impending  change  in  all  the  chancelleries  of  Europe.  Aragon 
*3s  drifting  towards  France ;  France  was  drifting  away  from 
AiBtria  and  Burgundy,  and  the  needle  of  English  policy  was 
Anriy  veering  towards  Brussels.  But  there  was  much  still  to 
ohscsre  these  underlying  tendencies.  In  1504  the  old  com- 
nerdal  quarrel  between  England  and  Flanders  had  broken  into 
besli  Same.  English  merchandise  had  been  subjected  to  new 
ddtiQ  in  the  Flemish  markets,  and  as  Flanders  declined  to 
n  to  representations^  commercial  intercourse  was  forbidden, 
the  English  trade  was  removed  from  Antwerp  to  Calais. 
'WidKMit  the  Englishj"  wrote  Quirini,  the  Venetian  ambassar 
4oc  at  Brussels,  "  the  fairs  of  Antwerp  do  not  yield  one-third 
^tf  the  usual  profit"'  But  when  Philip  sent  to  treat,  Henry 
tplied  that  the  affair  concerned  his  subjects  and  that  he  would 
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not  interfere.  So  transparent  a  pretext  could  deceive  nobody. 
It  was  clear  that  for  the  moment  it  did  not  suit  Henry  to  com- 
pose the  strife,  and  tliat  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  a  {c:w 
years  of  lean  Antwerp  fairs  would  be  sure  to  bring  the  Flemings 
to  a  submissive  mood. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance  which  entered  into  his 
calculations.  About  the  middle  of  April,  1504,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  had  slipped  out  of  Aix,  against  the  wish  and  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Maximilian,  iw  the  hope  of  obtaining 
assistance  fronn,  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  the  Lord  of  Fries- 
land,  a  prince  whose  professed  friendship  was  in  all  likeli- 
hood nothing  but  the  mask  of  pecuniary  speculation.  "The 
White  Rose,"  as  the  unlucky  exile  was  called,  trusted  in  vain 
to  the  safe  conduct  and  plighted  faith  of  Duke  Charles  of 
Guelders.  As  he  voyaged  through  the  duchy  upon  his  way 
to  Friesland,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  close  confinement. 
In  the  autumn  war  broke  out  between  Guelders  and  PhiHp, 
and  though  the  quarrel  was  ancient  and  founded  on  the  old 
antagonism  between  the  house  of  Egmond  and  the  Burgundian 
dynasty,  between  the  spirit  of  local  liberty  and  the  methods  of 
foreign  centralisation,  it  was  now  further  complicated  by  a 
contest  for  the  person  of  StifTolk.  At  BrusseJs  it  was  vehe- 
mently suspected  that  Guelders  was  supported  by  English 
gold  ;  but  even  if  the  duke's  safe  conduct  had  been  violated  at 
Henry's  request,  there  is  no  evidence  of  money  [passing.  On 
the  contrary,  all  through  1505,  Henry,  despite  negotiations 
for  the  hand  of  Margaret  of  Angoul^me,  was  cautiously  gravi- 
tating to  the  side  of  the  archduke.  There  were  tempting 
prospects  in  that  quarter^the  hand  of  Margaret  of  Savoy, 
Maximilian's  wise  young  daughter,  for  the  king  himself;  the 
hand  of  Charles.  Philip's  only  son,  heir  to  Austria,  But^undy, 
and  Castile,  for  Henry's  second  daughter  Mary ;  a  settlement 
of  the  commercial  trouble ;  and,  lastly,  the  surrender  of  Suffolk. 
So  far  did  Henry  advance  along  the  path  of  friendship  as  to 
lend  large  sums  to  the  archduke  for  his  next  voyage  into  Spain.' 

Meanwhile  inquiries  were  being  prosecuted  into  the  charms 
and  resources  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  and  the  position  and 
intentions  of  her  uncle  Ferdinand,  In  June  *' three  confident 
persons "  were  sent  to  Valencia,  where  the  prospective  bride 

'  Fof  the  negDtiatioDPi  with  Fiance,  ace  Gairdncr,  Leittn  and  Faprrs 
Rich.  nr.  and  Hf»,  Vlt.,  ii.,  133  ff. 
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was  living  with  her  mother.     Their  instructions  touching  the    cHaP. 
kdy  were,  as  Bacon  says,  "so  curious  and  exquisite  as  if  the      ^" 
King  had  been  young,  a  man  would  have  judged  him  to  be 
amorous  '\      The   ambassadors    were   required   to    report   not 
only  upon  the  intellectual  and  especially  the  linguistic  attain- 
ments of  the  queen,  but  upon  her  diet  and  every  particular  of 
her  person*     They  were  to  mark  her  visage  whether  painted 
or  not,    fat  or  lean^  sharp  or  round  ;  cheerful,  frowning,  or 
mdancholy ;  steadfast,  light,  or  blushing ;  to  report  upon  the 
cfeaniess  of  her  skin,  the  colour  of  her  hair,  her  eyebrows,  teeth 
and  lips,  her  nose,  forehead,  ari:is,  and  hands,  her  fingers  and 
neck,  and  to  inquire  whether  she  had  any  sickness,  blemish, 
or  deformity.'     The  answer  was  on  the  whole  unpromising. 
The  queen  was  charming,  '*  not  painted,  of  good  compass,  ami- 
afat^  round  and  fat,"  but  she  and  her  mother  were  decidedly 
ncise  from  the  match,  and  refused  to  aJIow  a  portrait  to  be 
punted.     The  jointure  was  insufficient,  for  the  Grand  Captain 
had  confiscated  their  property  in  Naples,  and  the  two  ladies 
irere  living  upon  a  scanty  allowance  granted  them  by  the  King 
of  .dragon.     Besides,  a  c!oud  rested  alike  on  the  prospects  and 
iatentsoas  of  Ferdinand.     The  people  greatly  desired  the  com- 
iog  of  PhiUp  and  an  alleviation  in  the  burden  of  taxation,  and 
uFerdinand  had  declared  his  intention  of  administering  Castile 
Arag  his  lifetime,  there  were  all  the  elements  of  civil  strife. 
Fwthci",  the  ambassadors  had  heard  at  Blois  tliat  Ferdinand 
»is  about  to  marry  Madame  de  Foix,  the  niece  of  Louis  XI 1- 
Though  strict  silence  was  observed  in  Spain,  nothing  could 
more    natural   than   a   combination    between    France   and 
agaimt  the  vaulting  ambition  of  Maximilian  and  Phih'p. 
Od  October    12   rumour   was   turned  into   fact.      F'^erdinand 
■vried  Germaine  of  Foix,  and  Louis  renounced  his  claims  to 
Kiplcs  and   promised  to   help   him  against    Philip.      In  the 
ifcUowir^  May  the  last  link  in  the  Franco-Burgundian  alliance 
«»  ddinitely  broken  by  the  betrothal  of  Claude  of  France  to 
Fnncu  of  Angouleme.     If  the  daughter  of  Louis  had  married 
[Cfeartes  V.,  as  had  been  stipulated  in  four  consecutive  treaties, 
t  might  not  have  been  the  future  of  Europe  ?     Maximilian 
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at  least  had  conceived  the  possibilities  on  so  liberal  a  scale  as 
to  propose  the  abolition  of  the  Salic  law,  so  that  his  grandson 
might  ascend  the  French  throne  and  unite  Western  Europe 
under  his  sceptre.  That  dream  was  now  shattered.  France 
had  ranged  herself  against  the  empire  on  the  side  of  Ferdinand, 
"the  King  of  Spain"  as  she  called  him.  Her  game  was  to 
pit  Guelders  ag^ainst  Philip,  the  Swiss  against  Maximilian,  to 
offer  matrimonial  baits  to  Henry,  and  to  preserve  Castile  and 
the  English  alliance  for  the  husband  of  Germaine  de  Foix. 

An  accident  of  weather  gave  Henry  the  new  system  of 
alliances  to  which  his  mind  had  been  cautiously  travelling 
through  much  perplexity  and  indecision.  On  Januaiy  t6,  1506, 
Philip  and  Joanna,  bound  for  Castile,  and  fresh  from  a  military 
and  diplomatic  victory  in  Guelders,  were  driven  by  a  violent 
gale  upon  the  coast  of  Dorset,  The  King  of  Castile  sent  to 
Henry  to  apprise  him  of  his  arrival  and  to  express  a  wish  that 
he  might  visit  the  English  court.  It  was  a  step  of  doubtful 
wisdom,  and  there  were  Spanish  counsellors  to  advise  that  it 
would  be  a  safer  course  to  put  out  once  more  and  brave  tlie 
Channel  weather,  The  tidings  at  once  threw  Henry  into  his 
happiest  humour.  Instructions  were  sent  to  the  gentlemen 
living  near  the  coast  to  attend  upon  the  visitors,  and  palfreys 
and  litters  were  despatched  to  bring  them  on  their  way.  Mean- 
while festal  preparations  went  forward  with  all  speed  at  Wind- 
sor. It  is  a  mistake  to  picture  Henry  as  devoid  of  the  liberal 
or  magnificent  spirit.  Economical  as  he  always  was,  miserly 
as  he  undoubtedly  became,  he  would  lavish  money  upon  great 
occasions  and  at  the  call  of  policy  and  pride.  The  festivities  in 
honour  of  his  eldest  son's  marriage  were  certainly  marred  by  no 
touch  of  parsimony,  and  royal  honour  now  enjoined  that  the 
King  of  Castile  should  have  a  taste  of  English  hospitality  and 
splendour.  But  in  all  the  profusion  of  the  Windsor  meeting, 
tiie  gold  cloth,  the  largesse,  the  feasting  sustained  from  January 
31  till  March  3,  there  was  the  underlying  note  of  political 
desigr^.  On  Febn^ry  9  Philip  was  installed  as  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  received  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  on  the  same  day  after  mass  a  treaty  was  signed. 
All  existing  alliances  notwithstanding,  Philip  and  Henry  bound 
themselves  in  a  strict  offensive  and  defensive  union.  Each 
jarty  was  to  be  "a  friend  of  the  friends  and  an  enemy  of  the 
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^letnies  of  the  other  contracting  party".  Exiles,  rebels,  and 
fugitives  harboured  in  the  territory  of  either  of  the  contracting 
sovereigns  were  to  be  arrested  and  given  over  upon  a  demand 
preferred  by  the  other.  Upon  Philip's  aide  the  treaty  was 
signed  not  only  in  his  own  name  but  in  that  of  his  father,  and 
Maximilian's  ratification  was  promised  in  four  months.  At  a 
banquet  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Henry  spoke  some 
felicitous  words  :  "  You  have  seen,"  he  said,  "  the  round  table 
at  Winchester  of  which  so  mmch  has  been  said  and  written ; 
but  I  hope  that  in  future  men  will  talk  of  this  table  at  which  a 
true  perpetual  friendship  was  made  between  the  Empire  of 
Rome,  the  Kingdom  of  Castile,  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  England  "} 

The  fate  of  Suffolk  was  sealed.  Before  his  departure  from 
England,  Philip  undertook  that  the  duke  should  be  delivered, 
and  Henry  quieted  the  honourable  scruples  of  his  guest  by  a 
solemn  promise  in  writing,  sealed  with  his  own  hand,  that  Suf- 
folk should  receive  a  full  pardon  for  his  offences.  On  March  34 
the  exile  was  brought  over  from  Calais  and  lodged  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  But  though  the  person  of  Suffolk  was  secured, 
there  was  still  a  representative  of  the  White  Rose  loose  upon  the 
continent  Richard  de  la  Pole  had  remained  in  Aix  during  the 
period  of  his  brother's  detention  in  Guelders  and  at  Namur. 
But  with  an  Anglo-Imperial  alliance  on  foot,  Aix  was  no  longer 
a  safe  place  for  a  Yorkist  pretender,  and,  besides,  Richard 
began  to  find  the  creditors  of  his  brother  in  the  city  increasingly 
clamorous.  Escaping  first  into  Hungary  and  then  into  France, 
he  led  a  career  of  singular  hopes,  adventures,  and  vicissitudes. 
How  he  was  pensioned  by  Louis  XII.  and  recognised  as  King 
of  England,  how  he  commanded  German  troops  in  Navarre, 
and  became  the  bosom  friend  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard  ;  how 
on  two  occasions  he  nearly  invaded  England  at  the  head  of  a 
French  force  ;  how  he  started  horse-racing  at  Metz,  went  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  Prague  and  was  ultimately  slain  fighting 
at  the  side  of  the  French  king  at  Pavia,  this  story  belongs  to 
the  romance  of  English  adventure.  The  fate  of  the  elder 
brother  was  less  eventful  and  more  tragic.  Kept  a  close 
prisoner  during  the  remainder  of  Henry  VII.'s  reign,  Suffolk 
was  condemned  in  1 5  13  to  expiate  upon  the  scaffold  the  crime 
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CHAP,  of  liis  oviX\  illustrious  descent,  the  ambitions  of  his  brother,  and 
^'      the  hostility  of  France. 

The  treaty  of  Windsor  was  flanked  both  by  a  matrimonial 
and  by  a  commercial  settlement  Thoi^h  it  was  notorious 
that  the  Archduchess  Margaret  was  a  woman  with  a  will, 
Philip  airily  disposed  of  his  sister's  hand  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, The  marriage  portion  was  fixed  at  300,000  crowns,  each 
crown  to  be  worth  four  shillings  sterling,  while  in  addition 
Philip  bound  himself  to  pay  30,850  crowns  a  year  in  respect 
of  Margaret's  jointures^  for  the  lady  had  already  been  twice 
married,  in  Spain  and  Savoy.  The  King  of  England  was  to 
settle  an  annual  revenue  of  20,000  gold  nobles  upon  his  bride, 
and  the  children  of  the  marriage,  if  children  came,  were  to  suc- 
ceed to  all  inheritances  in  Spain,  Flanders,  and  elsewhere  to 
which  their  mother  might  be  entitled.  Signed  on  March  20, 
and  ratified  on  May  15,  the  matrimonial  treaty  appeared  to  be 
a  prosperous  and  promising  transaction  for  England. 

In  the  matter  of  commerce  Henry  used  his  fortuitous  ad- 
vantages to  the  straining  point,  though  the  treaty  was  not 
actually  concluded  till  April  30,  a  week  after  Philip  and  his 
retinue  had  set  sail  from  Falmouth.  English  traders  were  to 
be  exempt  from  certain  loral  tolls  in  Zealand,  Brabant^  and 
Antwerp ;  English  woollens  were  to  be  sold  wholesale  through- 
out the  territories  of  the  archduke,  and  (Flanders  excepted)  by 
retail  as  well.  The  Netherlanders  were  to  pay  the  dues  fixed 
by  the  treaty  of  1496,  and  to  be  protected  against  fraudulent 
dealing  in  the  Calais  mart  Loud  was  the  outcr>'  among  the 
wool  manufacturers  of  the  Netherlands  at  this  sudden  prospect 
of  English  competition.  The  malice  of  a  side-wind  had  cast 
down  the  protective  barrier  which  guarded  their  home  markets. 
The  treaty  was  christened  the  Malus  InUrcursus  and  pressure 
was  put  upon  Philip  to  denounce  it. 

Philip's  days  were  numbered.  In  September  after  a  brief 
summer's  taste  of  his  new  kingdom,  he  was  struck  down  at 
Burgos  by  the  hand  of  death,  yet  not  before  the  difficulties 
naturally  involved  in  the  union  of  Burgundy  and  Spain  had 
disclosed  themselves.  Guelders  was  again  upon  the  war-path, 
and  French  men-at-arms  were  in  the  service  of  the  duke. 
The  tragedy  of  Burgos  was  instantly  suggestive  of  new  matri- 
monial   possibilities.      Henry's   promised    bride,    Margaret  of 
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Savo>*.  had  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  induce  her  to  face 
the  trials  of  a  third  husband.  But  Philip's  widow  Joanna 
might  be  more  pliable,  and  to  the  politicians  of  Henry's  council 
there  was  much  to  recommend  the  match.  Joanna  was  Queen 
of  Castile  in  her  own  right,  and  the  revenues  of  that  country 
mnild  flow  into  her  husband's  coffers ;  she  was  already  the 
mother  of  children,  and  another  male  child  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  security  to  the  Tudor  djTiasty.  On  the  other 
hand  there  was  an  obstacle  of  a  personal  nature.  Joanna  was 
tnad.  Whatever  doubts  might  have  attached  to  her  sanity 
during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband  were  effectually  dispelled  by 
her  conduct  after  his  death,  She  travelied  about  by  night  with 
the  corpse;  refused  to  permit  its  burial^  and  was  given  over  to 
the  empire  of  the  most  afHicting  and  disordered  fancies.  Never- 
thde^  it  was  a  serious  plan  at  the  English  court  that  this  poor 
creature  should  become  the  wife  of  Henry.  "There  is  no  king 
in  the  world,"  wrote  De  Puebla  to  Ferdinand,  on  April  1 5.  [  507. 
"who  would  make  so  good  a  husband  to  the  Queen  of  Castile 
as  the  King  of  England  whether  she  be  sane  or  insane.  She 
would  soon  recover  her  reason  if  wedded  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land "  ;  and  again, "  the  English  seem  little  to  mind  her  insanity, 
especially  as  they  have  been  told  that  it  would  not  prevent  her 
bearing  children  "} 

In  this  scandalous  negotiation  there  was  one  peculiar  piece 
t>f  effrontery.  Catharine  was  compelled  to  write  to  Ferdinand 
to  ui^e  the  conclusion  of  a  marriage  between  her  insane  sister 
and  ber  elderly  father-in-law.  Her  own  position  at  this  time 
was  one  of  singular  humiliation  and  anxiety.  Formally  be- 
trothed to  the  Prince  of  Wales*  she  was  kept  in  such  destitution 
that  she  was  obliged  to  sell  her  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  to 
see  her  officers  and  servants  walking  about  in  rags,  "  They 
have  lived,"  she  writes,  "ever  since  they  have  been  in  England 
in  privation  and  misery/'  Her  lettei's  to  Spain  boil  over  with 
indignation  and  wounded  pride.  For  four  months  she  had 
been  prevented  from  seeing  the  Prince  of  Wales,  though  they 
lived  under  the  same  roof,  and  when  her  expostulations  were 
brot^ht  to  the  notice  of  the  king,  he  replied  that  it  was  all  done 
out  of  consideration  for  her,  to  induce  Ferdinand  to  pay  her 
marriage  portion.  She  told  her  father  that  she  had  been  treated 
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worse  in  England  than  any  other  woman.  The  King  of  Eng^^ 
land,  she  wrote  on  April  15,  1507,  told  her  positively  that  he  no] 
longer  regarded  himself  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  bound  [ 
by  the  marriage  treaty,  because  the  marriage  portion  had  not] 
been  paid.  No  comfort  could  be  obtained  from  her  confessor. 
Asked  whether  the  treaty  could  be  brokenf  he  replied  that  it 
could,  if  it  were  concluded  conditionally,  and  the  conditions  wereJ 
not  fulfilled.  In  these  circumstances  Catharine  made  up  hef 
mind  to  fend  for  herself.  Fate  had  plunged  her  into  a  world 
of  cynical  politicians,  and  steeled  by  bitter  experience,  she  set 
herself  to  outwit  them  at  their  own  cynical  game.  She  baited 
Henry  with  Joanna,  praised  him  to  De  Pueblaj  said  that  she 
was  well  treated  and  well  content,  while  at  the  same  time  she 
informed  Ferdinand  that  though  Henry's  words  and  professions 
had  changed  for  the  better,  his  acts  remained  unaltered.  To 
Joanna  she  wrote  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  king^  and 
how  marriage  with  him  would  make  her  sister  "the  most  noble 
and  the  most  powerful  queen  in  the  world ".  As  an  extra 
attraction  it  was  propounded  that  an  English  expedition  to 
Africa  would  be  a  sequel  of  the  match.'  _ 

A  crusade  was  in  the  air.  In  1505  the  King  of  Portugal  I 
had  sent  his  confessor  to  Henry  begging  him  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Africa,  and  offering  him  an  army  of  25,000  men 
to  fight  under  the  English  colours.  Idealism  in  international 
politics  still  assumed  the  shape  of  a  common  Christian  enter- 
prise against  the  Moslem^  and  monarchs  as  they  felt  the 
approach  of  death  or  the  appeals  of  religion  recurred  to  the 
thought  of  their  undischai^ed  duties  of  destruction.  Henry  was 
pleased  with  the  Portuguese  proposals,  and  sent  to  open  the 
matter  to  the  King  of  France.  If  Louis  would  join  in  the 
enterprise,  England  would  go  forward.  The  scheme  faded 
away,  and  perhaps  was  never  seriousiy  intended.  Politicians 
are  often  polite  to  ideals  which  they  recognise  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  allow  them  to  cool  imperceptibly  in  the  hard 
climate  of  experience.  Two  years  later,  however  Heniy  was 
seized  with  a  quinzy  so  severe  that  at  one  time  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  On  his  recovery  he  wrote  to  Pope  Julius  11,, 
that  never  was  there  so  fine  an  occasion  for  a  crusade ;  he  had 
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concluded  treaties  of  friendship  with  almost  all  the  Catholic 
^ngs  and  princes ;  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood  was  distasteful 
to  him  ;  be  had  never  desired  conquests  ;  he  wished  to  avenge 
the  injuries  committed  by  the  Turks  upon  the  Christians,  and 
to  reconquer  the  holy  sepulchre.  Shortly  afterwards  De  Puebla 
was  told  that  if  the  marrlc^  with  Joanna  were  concluded, 
Henry  would  make  war  upon  the  African  infidels,  or  if  Spain 
declined  to  plunge  into  an  African  war,  he  could  fight  the  Turk 
In  Hungary.  "  It  is  believed  in  England,"  said  De  Puebla,  in 
reporting  this  conversation,  "  that  the  English  bowmen  could 
n  a  few  ^^ears  conquer  the  whole  of  Africa."  ' 

That  Henry  desired  to  obtain  the  government  of  Castile 
<ns  considered  by  Bacon  to  be  improbable,  on  the  general 
ground  that  the  king's  courses  were  never  found  to  be  enter- 
prisir^  or  adventurous.  It  is,  however,  clear  from  the  Spanish 
despatches  that  Bacon  was  in  error,  and  that  the  Castilian  de- 
sign distinctly  entered  into  the  counsels  of  the  king.  What 
diape  that  design  would  have  assumed  had  Joanna  been  per- 
suaded to  many  Henry,  whether  Henry  would  have  gone  to 
Castile  in  person,  whether  he  would  have  permitted  the  govern- 
ment to  have  been  carried  on  by  the  cortes,  or  sent  out  an 
Engli&h  lord  deputy,  or  exchanged  his  claims  for  a  round  sum 
of  money,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  His  was  not  a 
vision  framed  for  distant  horizons,  nor  delighting  in  bold  pro- 
spects, and  time  alone  could  show  whether  the  possession  of 
Castile  might  be  combined  with  domestic  security.  Meanwhile 
other  projects  were  put  on  foot  no  less  menacing  to  Ferdinand. 
It  had  been  an  old  design  framed  in  1499,  but  afterwards 
sospended  by  Franco-Burgundian  contracts,  that  the  Lady 
Hairy  should  wed  the  Archduke  Charles,  heir-presumptive  to 
the  Hapsburg  and  Spanish  inheritance,  and  the  greatest  match 
In  Europe.  This  was  revived  at  the  instance  of  Maximilian  on 
September  14,  1506,  after  some  intricate  negotiation,  and  em- 
bodied in  a  treaty  on  December  21,  1507.  Charles  was  to 
many  Mary  in  person  or  by  proxy  before  the  ensuing  Easter, 
and  the  marriage  was  to  be  contracted  pa-  verba  de  pr^stnti 
Krithin  forty  days  after  the  archduke  should  have  completed  his 
fourteenth  year.     Henry  bound  himself  to  pay  250,cxxj  crowns 
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as  his  daug'hter's  dowry,  and  a  like  sum  was  accepted  by  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  as  the  penalty  for  impeding  the  conclusion 
of  the  marriage.  In  consenting  to  the  arrangement  Maximilian, 
as  he  cjTiically  avowed  to  his  daughter,  was  mainly  actuated 
by  the  prospect  of  a  draft  from  the  long  purse  of  the  Hnglish 
king ;  but  the  alliance  satisfied  interests  of  a  more  permanent 
character  than  that 

The  commercial  struggle  with  the  Flemings  was  composed 
by  an  alleviation  of  the  "Evil  Intercourse";  and  for  the  next 
two  years  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  found  in  Henry  a 
sage  counsellor  and  a  firm  ally  during  a  period  of  considerable 
embarrassment.  For  England  the  betrothal  of  the  Lady  Mary 
was  a  diplomatic  triumph,  which  far  outweighed  the  refusal  of 
Margaret  of  Savoy  or  the  delay  of  Joanna  of  Castile  to  listen  to 
Henry's  matrimonial  overtures.  Concluded  without  Ferdinand's 
consent,  it  could  be  used  as  a  lever  to  extract  concessions  from 
him.  An  English  princess  was  to  wed  the  young  heir  of  Cas- 
tile; and  the  King  of  Aragon  must  not  only  sanction  the 
arrangement,  but  pay  in  hard  cash  the  whole  of  his  daughter's 
dower,  or  else  he  might  see  the  King  of  England  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  wedded  into  France,  his  daughter  left  widowed  and 
destitute,  and  himself  deprived  of  his  Castilian  governorship. 
When  in  i  508  Maximilian  embarked  upon  a  war  against  Venice, 
hope  ran  high  in  the  English  court.  If  the  King  of  the  Romans 
could  master  Italy,  he  could  easily  expel  Ferdinand  from  Castile 
and  establish  Charles  and  Mary  in  that  country.  That  the  design 
might  be  the  more  smoothly  executed,  Henry  consistently  urged 
some  composition  in  the  affair  of  Guelders,  saying  that  the  King 
of  France  would  rather  lose  his  crown  than  permit  the  ditke  to 
be  destroyed,  and  that  a  truce  must  be  made.  Nor  did  he 
abandon  all  hope  of  Margaret  On  July  20,  1508,  a  solemn 
embassy  was  sent  to  Maximilian  to  reopen  the  suit. 

But  a  breeze  from  Italy  blew  away  the  heavy  cloud  which 
had  settled  over  Aragon,  and  shattered  the  subtle  web  of  English 
diplomacy.  The  imperial  forces  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Cadore,  and,  largely  by  the  astute  machinations  of  the  curia,  a 
plot  was  devised  whereby  Aragon  and  the  empire,  France  and 
the  papacy,  might  sink  their  differences  to  join  in  a  common 
attack  upon  the  republic  of  Venice.  A  congress  was  summoned 
to  meet  at  Cambray  to  give  effect  to  this  design,  and  also  to 
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Roondle  Duke  Charles  of  Gtielders  with  the  government  of  the  CHAP, 
■tlidake.  Rarely  has  Europe  witnessed  so  surprising  a  change 
rf  (Uplomatic  scenery.  Ferdinand,  a  few  months  ago  almost 
Bofcrted  and  menaced  by  a  formidable  coalition,  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  a  conspiracy  in  which  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  save 
EflgUnd  have  taken  shares,  and  from  which  they  are  expecting 
b  derive  substantial  profits.  So  little  was  the  situation  appre- 
in  England  that  in  November,  1508,  Henry  sent  to 
lo  urge  liiat  Ferdinand  should  be  excluded  from  the 
angress,  and  that  overtures  should  be  made  to  France  to  detach 
Hat  power  from  Aragon  by  an  alliance  between  the  Prince  of 
Wtks  and  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Angoul^me.  But  Louis 
■as  incire  intent  upon  the  expansion  of  his  Milanese  possessions 
upon  the  promotion  of  English  designs  in  Castile.  The 
of  Cam  bray  was  signed  on  December  10.  A  week  later 
inarnage  by  proxy  took  place  between  Charles  and  Mary  at 
Ik&mond.  Nor  were  the  two  events  entirely  disconnected. 
^h  OQflsideration  for  the  proffer  of  his  grandson,  Maximilian  re- 
ft loan  of  50/XC  crowns  to  help  him  towards  his  Italian 
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On  April  21,  1509,  while  the  great  commercial  republic 
Wi  fighting  for  its  life,  Henry  VI  f.  passed  away  at  the  age 
iiifty-twx>.  "He  was  bom,"  says  his  ^reat  biographer,  "at 
?Biibmke  Castle,  and  lieth  buried  at  Westminster  in  one  of 
stateliest  and  daintiest  monuments  of  Europe  both  for  the 
and  for  the  sepulchre."  The  monument  which  Bacon 
hi  raised  to  the  first  of  the  Tudors  need  fear  no  comparison 
•Rh  the  superb  recumbent  figures  carved  by  the  chisel  of  Tor- 
iqpmo.  That  "he  was  one  of  the  best  sort  of  wonders;  a 
vender  for  wise  men,"  was  the  source  of  his  attraction  to 
fat  master  of  ripe  wisdom  and  opulent  language,  who  saw  in 
IfaBcuewOTTv  unheroic  figure,  the  intellect,  the  tact,  the  sedu- 
bw  attention  to  business,  the  undeviating  purpose  which 
{Bded  England  out  of  the  ways  of  strife  and  made  possible 
(table  glories  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  It  will  not  be  denied 
.  tile  re^n  was  lacking  in  Eustre,  and  Shakespeare,  who  has 
*Bi  the  dramatic  epic  of  English  histoty,  leaves  Henry 
1  the  field  of  Bosworth  at  the  moment  of  his  supreme  and 
hful  triumph.  But  however  deficient  it  may  have  been  in 
udc  rdevance,  the  achievement  of  the  reign  was  solid  and 
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enduring.  The  new  dynasty  was  safeguarded  from  external 
attack  by  a  series  of  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  while  the 
marriage  of  Margaret  and  James  paved  the  way  to  the  tasting 
union  of  the  Thistle  and  the  Rose.  For  good  or  evil  Ireland 
was  linked  more  firmly  to  ^e  sister  isle,  while  at  home  a  strong 
and  vigilant  administration  wore  out  the  spirit  of  civil  disturb- 
ance, *'  He  would  like  to  govern  England  in  the  French 
fashion,"  said  the  Spanish  ambassador  Ayala,  "but  he  cannot 
do  it " ; '  and  Indeed  Henry's  system  of  government  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  models  with  which  his  exiled  youth  had 
been  familiar.  He  chose  his  councillors  from  churchmen,  law- 
yers, and  soldiers,  and,  if  we  except  his  own  relation.s,  the  only 
members  of  the  nobility  who  occupied  high  pSace  were  the 
Earls  of  Oxford  and  of  Surrey.  Talent  and  loyalty  superseded 
the  factious  influences  of  splendid  lineage.  Many  of  the  men 
who  helped  Henry  in  his  task  of  government  had  shared  the 
hardships  of  his  exile,  such  as  Guildford,  Bray,  Daubeny, 
Edgecombe,  and  Poynings;  others  like  Morton,  Fox,  and  War- 
ham  had  risen  from  lowly  stations  by  sheer  force  of  intellect 
and  character  through  the  democratic  avenue  of  the  Church ; 
others  again  like  Empson  and  Dudley  were  talented  and  ser- 
viceable lawyers.  The  sun  of  the  old  feudal  aristocracy  had 
set  "^y  the  instrument  of  the  Star-chamber  the  crown  was 
able  to  punish  all  the  abuses  which  were  especially  associated 
with  feudal  power.  A  large  number  of  estates  had  passed  to 
the  crown  by  attainder  and  confiscation ;  new  creations  were 
dealt  out  with  a  sparing  hand  ;  and,  as  in  France,  so  in  England, 
the  nobility  were  fast  becoming  a  nobility  of  the  court,  required 
to  glitter  at  tournaments  and  festivals,  rather  than  to  contribute 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  council  board. 

Though  not  without  serious  blemishes  the  government  was 
free  from  some  of  the  peculiar  failings  of  autocracy.  There 
were  no  court  favourites ;  there  was  no  jealousy  of  able  men  ; 
there  was  no  megalomania.  The  king's  eye  was  all -pervading. 
He  sat  often  in  his  council,  informed  his  judgment  and  de- 
ferred to  its  advice.  "  He  was  full,"  says  Bacon,  ''of  notes  and 
memorials  of  his  own  hand,  especially  touching  persons:  as 
whom  to  employ,  whom  to  reward,  whom  to  inquire  of,  whom 
to  btiware  of,  what  were  the  dependencies,  what  were  the 
^(^altitdar  Stait  Pa^trt,  S/oin,  i.,  310, 
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and  the  like;  keeping,  as  it  were,  a  jommal  of  his 
There  was  nothing  too  sma!]  for  his  attention. 
rtfuenibers  having  seen  an  account-book  of  Empson's, 
every  leaf  of  which  was  signed  by  the  king's  own  hartd^ 
[not  a  shilling  was  lost  at  the  butts  or  the  card  table,  at  tennis 
at  ^ess,  wrhich  was  not  entered  in  the  accounts  of  the  privy 

in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  Henry  appeared  to  be  a 
of  kingly  prudence.  "His  body,"  says  Vergil,  ''was 
fill  but  firm  and  strong ;  his  stature  just  above  the  aver- 
:.  his  face  beautiful,  especially  when  he  was  talking  gaily; 
ks  Q?es  were  grey ;  he  had  few  teeth ;  his  hair  was  sparse  \ 
^  mind  great  and  sagacious  and  not  averse  from  letters  \ 
spirit  strong  and  excellent,  and  in  the  hour  of  greatest 
gifted  with  all  but  superhuman  powers.  He  was  mod- 
honest,  frugal,  and  kind,  and  well  noted  for  his  aversion 
pride  and  arrc^ance.  He  allowed  no  one  to  usurp  his 
r,  saying  that '  he  wished  to  rule,  not  to  be  ruled '.  He 
a  most  strict  guardian  of  justice,  and  by  this  one  thing  he 
gaily  bound  his  people  to  him.  He  was  clement,  and  could 
rehabilitate  men  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  courtSj, 
Vfehing  as  he  would  say  '  to  see  their  plumes  grow  again,'  and 
policy,  as  he  used  himself  to  declare,  was  directed  not  to 
accumulation  of  treasure  but  to  the  coercion  of  a  fierce 
ale  who  had  been  nurtured  in  faction." 
Ifi  a  sermon  delivered  upon  the  occasion  of  the  king's  funeral. 
Bishop  Fisher  pronounced  a  similar  eulogy.  "  His  politic  wis- 
dom in  governance  \t  was  singular ;  his  wit  always  quick  and 
ready  ;  his  reason  pithy  and  substantial ;  his  memory  fresh  and 
holding;  hb  experience  notable ;  his  counsels  fortunate  and  taken 
l|)y  wise  deliberation  ;  his  speech  gracious  in  diverse  languages  ; 
person  goodly  and  amiable,  his  natural  complexion  of  the 
5t  mixture;  his  issue  fair  and  in  good  number.  Leagues 
'and  confederacies  he  had  with  all  Christian  princes  ;  his  mighty 
pow^  was  dread  everywhere,  not  only  within  his  realm  but 
without  also ;  his  people  were  to  him  in  as  humble  subjection 
as  ever  they  were  to  king,  his  land  many  a  day  in  peace  and 
tranquillity;  his  prosperity  in  battle  against  his  enemies  was 
marvellous,  his  dealing  in  times  of  perils  and  dangers  was  cold 
and  sober  with  great  hardiness.     If  any  treason  were  conspired 
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CHAP,  against  him,  it  came  out  wonderfully;  his  treasure  and  riches 
incomparable ;  his  buildings  most  goodly  and  after  the  newest 
cast  ail  of  pleasure."  Though  he  made  no  pretence  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  schoolman,  he  observed  all  the  conventions 
of  orthodoxy.  He  went  upon  pilgrimage  to  Walsingham  and 
Canterbury,  founded  six  religious  houses,  and  built  the  Savoy 
hospital  which  was  designed  to  give  shelter  to  a  hundred  poor 
persons.  "There  was  in  his  realm,"  declares  Fisher,  "no  virtu- 
ous man  that  he  might  be  credibly  informed  of.  but  he  gave 
him  a  continual  remembrance  yearly  and  daily  to  pray  for  him, 
some  ten  marks  and  some  ten  pounds."  ^  Three  popes  sent 
him  the  comphmentary  gifts  of  a  sword  and  a  cap  of  mainten- 
ance. The  Knights  of  Rhodes  chose  him  to  be  their  protector. 
Vet  his  conscience  was  uneasy,  and  at  the  last,  haunted  by 
remorse  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  government,  he  promised 
his  confessor  that  he  would  improve  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, promote  able,  learned,  and  virtuous  men  in  the  Church, 
and  grant  a  general  pardon  to  his  people  "  touching  the  dangers 
and  jeopardies  of  his  lawes  for  things  done  in  time  past ",  Nor 
was  the  expiession  of  these  contrite  feelings  confined  to  the  con- 
fessional. He  told  his  servants  that  "if  it  pleased  God  to  send 
him  life,  they  should  find  him  a  new  changed  man". 

There  was  ample  room  for  amendment.  The  king's  chief 
ministers,  Kmpson  and  Dudley,  had  become  notorious  for  rapa- 
city and  injustice,  and  the  diseased  spot  in  the  government  was 
all  the  more  malignant  for  being  nourished  b>'  some  motives 
notaltc^ether  disreputable.  That  power  depended  upon  wealth 
was  a  political  axiom  which  the  fall  of  the  Lancastrian  dj'nasty 
no  less  than  the  statecraft  of  Louis  XI.  was  calculated  to  im- 
press upon  the  mind.  Henry  found  an  empty  treasury,  and 
he  had  to  build  up  his  fiscal  system  from  the  foundations.  Hts 
first  parliament  granted  him  the  customs  for  life,  and  during 
the  course  of  the  reign  these  rose  from  ^£^32,600  to  £^■2,000,  or 
an  incitase  of  28  per  cent^  The  restitution  of  all  the  crown 
lands  which  had  been  alienated  since  October  2,  1455,  was  a 
revolutionary  measure,  disturbing  many  vested  interests  and] 
accompanied  by  much  hardship,  but  sanctioned  by  parliament 

>  Tht  Engliih   Wurki  of  ^ohH  FuStf  (Early  EnglJah  Text  Society,  extTi^ 
Bcr.,  xxvii.,  1876),  pp.  36S-81t. 

'Sduui2i  ii.,  46;  Du^h,  Engtaitd  undrr  ikt  Tudots^  p,  383. 
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md  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  government     Once 
admitted,  the  principle  of  forced  resumption  was  easily  over- 
tfiained.      Properties  were  claimed  which  had  been  alienated  as 
fir  back  as  the  times  of  Edward  III,;  contracts  were  torn  up; 
and  the  way  was  paved  for  innumerable  acts  of  lucrative  op- 
peasiori.     An  Italian  visitor  calculates  that  the  revenue  derived 
firxn   the  crown  lands  alone  amounted  to  547,000  crowns,  or 
;Cl09w4CKX^     Compared  with  these  stable  and  elastic  sources  of 
rn-Tnuc:,  the  parliamentary  supply  was  small  and  intermittent. 
During  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years  Henry  only  five  times  ap- 
plied for  parliamentary  grants,  and  of  these  the  second  was  only 
demanded  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  firsts  while  two 
grants  only  were  made  during  the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  reign. 
That  parliamentary  taxation  was  specially  unpopular  seems 
tp  be  established  by  the  fact  that  the  levy  of  1489  produced 
a  serious  rising  in  Northumberland,  and  that  the   raising  of 
two  fifteejiths  and   tenths  in   1497  drove   the  Comishmen  to 
mdt      And  besides  its  unpopularity  with  the  common   folk, 
pari^mentary  taxation  was  liable  to  another  objection  in  the 
kill's  eyes.    The  amount  might  be  contested  in  parliament  itself. 
When  in  r  504  Henry  claimed  the  old  feudal  aids  for  the  knight- 
ii^  of  his  eldest  son  and  the  dowry  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
1b  agents  had  to  meet  a  formidable  opposition  led  by  the  most 
doquent  young  lawyer  in  London,  Thomas  More,  and  to  accept 
tflomposition.     For  these  reasons  Henry  was  more  and  more 
tfanm-n  back  upon  extra-parliaraentary  sources  of  revenue,  upon 
bad,  customs,  feudal  dues,  the  profits  of  coinage  and  judicial 
Sacs,  loans  and  benevolences,  not  to  speak  of  foreign  treaties 
ad  private  mercantile  speculations  in  wool,  tin,  and  wine. 
Such  a  system,  though  irregular  and  liable  to  great  abuse, 
t  be  made  to  serve  a  valuable  political  end.     It  was  un- 
donbtEdly  one  of  Henrys  main  objects  to  abase  and  impoverish 
die  nobility^  and  by  mulcting  wealth  wherever  wealth  was  found 
to  destroy  the  nerves  of  political  opposition.     The  exactions  of 
Efitpson  and  Dudley  enabled  him  to  do  this.    What  precise 
official  position  these  two  men  occupied  cannot  be  clearly  de- 
Imnined.     A  contemporary  speaks  of  them  as  "  fiscal  judges,'' 
bat  the  terra  is  vague,  and  it  is  certain  that  neither  Empson 
Dudley  was  a  judge  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 

■  Italian  Rtlatioh  0/  Eugland,  p,  49. 
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CHAP.  As  privy  councillors,  however,  and  Bacon  speaks  of  them  as 
*•  lawyers  In  science  and  privy  counctllors  in  authority',"  they 
might  exercise  judicial  functions^  and  it  became  subsequently 
one  of  the  charges  ^fainst  Empson  ^at  he  summoned  people 
to  his^  private  house  in  St.  Bride's  parish,  and  committed  them 
to  the  Tower,  the  Fleet,  and  other  prisons.  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbuxy  speaks  of  Empson  as  "  master  and  surveyor  of  the 
king's  forfeits,"  and  Grafton  states  that  m  the  last  year  of 
Henry's  reign  Empson  arid  Dudley  were  named  special  com- 
missioners for  enforcing  the  penal  laws  under  some  new  pa.tent. 
But  whether  they  acted  as  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  or 
under  some  special  patent,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they 
obtained  the  king's  entire  acceptance  of  a  policy  as  bold  as  it 
was  unscrupulous  and  unpopular. 

At  what  particular  date  this  policy  was  fonned  is  ^ain  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  In  all  probability  it  was  built  up  by 
degrees.  But  though  the  worst  excesses  seem  to  belong  to  the 
concluding  period  of  the  king's  life,  after  the  death  of  the  queen 
and  Prince  Arthur,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  two  "  ravening 
wolves,"  as  they  are  called  in  Holinshed's  Ckronkk,  had  estab- 
lished for  themselves  a  position  of  authority  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  reign.  Dudley,  a  lawyer  of  good  family,  son  of 
John  Dudley,  the  sheriff  for  Sussex  in  1485,  and  connected 
with  the  baronial  family  of  that  name,  attracted  the  king's 
notice  soon  after  his  accession,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
privy  council.  Empson,  though  of  humbler  birth — he  was  the 
son  of  a  sieve-maker  at  Towcester — was  speaker  of  the  parti&- 
ment  of  1491,  and  five  years  later  his  name  was  associated 
with  that  of  Fox  as  responsible  for  unpopular  exactions  in  a 
proclamation  Issued  by  Perkin  Warbeck.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  as  late  as  1497  the  two  men  had  not  become  intimately 
associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  fiscal  abases,  for  the 
Cornish  rebels  reserved  their  fury  for  Morton,  Fox.  Bray,  and 
Lovell.  The  great  unpopularii^  of  Morton  with  the  com- 
mons, and  the  legend  of  Morton's  fork,  at  least  point  to  an 
older  and  more  exalted  authority  for  these  questionable  pro- 
ceedings; and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  fining  of  Sir 
William  Capell,  alderman  of  London,  "for  the  breaking  of 
certain  statutes  and  acts  of  parliament  made  before-time,"  took 
place  in  1495,  well  within  the  lifetime  of  Morton  and  Bray, 
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',  then,  Empson  and  Dudley  first  suggested  the  plan  of  using   CHAP 
the  criminal  law  as  an  engine  of  extortion,  it  was  adopted  and       ^' 
endorsed  by  older  and  more  influential  men.     It  is  clear  that 
Sir  Reginald  Bray  cannot  have  disapproved  of  Empson,  for  ha 
made  him  his  executor,  and  Morton  and  Fox  are  unlikely  to 
have  reprobated  an  ingenuity  so  analogous  to  their  own. 

When  the  older  councillors  were  removed  by  death,  Emp- 
son and  Dudley  sprang  to  the  fore.  In  1504  Empson  was 
I  diancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  in  the  same  year 
I  Dudley  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  Their  insolence 
E  knew  no  bounds.  They  wrote  letters  to  the  sheriffs  nominating 
^■tte  knights  of  the  shire  who  were  to  be  returned ;  they  fined, 
^Kls prisoned,  and  browbeat  juries ;  they  committed  persons  to 
P^ul  on  their  own  authority;  they  trespassed  boldly  upon  the 
provuice  of  the  common-law  courts.  Nobody  could  fee!  himself 
Aoire  from  prosecution  or  from  loss.  Wards  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  their  estates  upon  reaching  their  majority 
tmtil  they  had  paid  a  heavy  composition.  Estates  were  wrongly 
daimed  as  tenures  in  chief,  and  tlieir  owners  com.pel]ed  to  pay 
a  stiff  fine  for  leave  to  traverse.  When  men  were  outlawed  in 
pcf^onal  actions,  they  were  forced  to  pay  enormous  5uras  for 
their  charters  of  freedom.  Every  infraction  of  law,  however 
obsolete  the  law.  however  antiquated  the  infraction,  was  liable 
Id  be  raked  up  and  punished  by  a  fine,  and  a  swarm  of  pro- 
iDOters,  one  of  them  an  Italian,  were  employed  in  the  odious 
office  of  exploration  and  assessment.  Letters  were  sent  to  the 
judges  from  the  privy  council  to  suggest,  or  rather  to  dictate, 
iwdicta.  Sheriffs  were  bribed,  and  wherever  the  interest  of 
tiK  fisc  intruded  itself,  the  interests  of  justice  were  made  to 
st^er.  The  wealthy  merchants  of  the  city  of  London  were 
^Kcially  designed  to  replenish  the  royal  purse.  In  1505  the 
osnfifniation  of  the  liberties  of  the  city  was  bought  from  the 
king  for  5,ooo  marks.  In  1507  Thomas  Kneysworth,  the  lord 
mayor,  and  the  two  sheriffs,  suffered  "over-painful  imprison- 
ocnt  in  the  Marshalsea,"  and  were  condemned  in  great  sums  of 
noocy,  while  Sir  William  Capell,  who  had  been  fined  ^2^000 
1495,  was  "  a^in  put  on  examination  by  the  suit  of  the  king 
things  done  by  him  in  the  time  of  his  mayoralty,"  four  years 
previously,  was  fined  another  ;£'2,oc»,  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Sir  Robert  Cottqn,  who  saw  a  book  of  acquittances  between  thi& 
VOL.  V.  g 
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king  and  Dudley,  tells  us  that  "that  whereby  he  (the  king) 
heaped  up  his  mass  of  treasure,  for  he  left  in  bullion  ;£"4,50o,Ooo 
beside  his  pjate,  jewels,  and  rich  attire,  was  by  sale  of  offices, 
redemption,  and  penalties,  dispensing  of  laws  and  such  like  to 
the  yearly  value  of  ;^l  20,000".'  It  was  an  immense  sum,  and 
the  process  by  which  it  was  won  inoculated  the  English  govern- 
ment with  the  attractive  poison  of  pillage. 

No  small  share  in  this  golden  harvest  was  reaped  by  the 
agents  of  the  king.  A  wealthy  Londoner,  by  name  Robert 
Sympson,  was  arraigned  at  the  Guildhall  in  1503  for  complicity 
in  the  escape  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  and  his  name  was  placed 
in  the  bill  of  attainder  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Speaker 
Dudley  and  Sir  John  Mordaunl  to  present  to  parliament  But 
at  the  last  moment  Sympson  appears  to  have  purchased  abso- 
lub'on.  By  the  order  of  the  king  his  name  was  struck  out  of 
the  bill,  and  at  the  same  time  his  valuable  suburban  property 
in  the  region  of  Bromley  and  Beckenham  passed  for  a  sura 
of  £200  to  Richard  Guildford,  Edmund  Dudley  and  two  other 
members  of  the  king's  circle.^  Clearer  and  still  more  curious 
evidence  of  private  corruption  is  afforded  by  the  Plumpton 
correspondence.  Sir  Robert  Plumpton  was  a  substantial  York- 
shire landowner  with  a  long  pedigree,  a  stone  turreted  manor- 
house  and  rights  of  chase  and  warren  in  his  park.  He  had 
attended  flenry  on  his  progress  to  York  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  ;  he  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
he  was  twice  concerned  in  suppressing  a  revolt  of  the  com- 
mons in  Yorkshire,  and  he  was  twice  specially  thanked  by  the 
king  for  his  services.  Yet  none  of  these  things  availed  to 
protect  him  against  the  machinations  of  Empson,  and  after 
a  long  campaign  of  unscrupulous  diicanery  the  affluent  squire 
was  driven  into  a  debtor's  prison.^ 

We  have  it  on  Bacon's  authority  that  Dudley  was  eloquent, 
and  a  treatise  from  his  pen  written  from  prison  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  reign,  and  entitled  Tiie  Tree  of  Cofftmonzufa///!,  gives. 
evidence  of  a  wide  outlook  and  fine  powers.  In  this  curious 
and  elaborate  palinode  Dudley  surveys  the  vices  of  the  govem- 


'  A  Dheourst  c/ Foreign  War,  p.  5a. 

*  MS,  Statute  Rolls  in  the  Victoria  Tower.  WesuniRster ;  Huced,  History 
qfKtnt,  cd.  Dmke,  pan  ■..  p.  371. 

•  T**  PlMmftcn  CorrnfoKtlentc,  ed.  Stapldton,  183^ 
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ntent  which  he  had  served  and  of  the  society  which  he  had  con-    CHAP; 
tributed    to  deprave,  tenders  his  advice  to  the  new  sovereign, 
and   expounds  his  conception  of  the  perfect  commonwealth. 
Tliere  is  no  more  interesting  commentary  upon  Henry  VII. 's 
reign  than  this  treatise  from  one  of  his  leading  councillors,  re- 
icaling  as  it  does  not  only  many  malpractices  in  Church  and 
jUte,  but  also  the  existence  of  unrealised  plans  of  fiscal  a^res- 
sjon.    "  Restrain  yourself, "  says  the  author,  addressing  the  young 
king.  *'  from  appropriation  of  benefices  or  to  unite  any  house 
a  icligion  to  another,  for  if  this  do  continue  it  shall  by  all  likely- 
inod  destroy  the  honour  of  the  Church  of  England."     It  would 
«m  from  this  that  the  wealth  of  the  monasteries  had  been 
tftxacting  the  attention  of  the  royal  council,  and  that  a  scheme 
ns  on  foot  for  monastic  consolidation,  with  a  view  lo  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  revenues  of  the  smaller  houses.     It  was  not  an 
■Boatural  idea  to  float  before  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Empson 
and  Dudley.      For  them  the  Church  was  already  fair  prey» 
'Your  progenitors,"  writes  Dudley,  *'uBed  much   to  write  to 
tfaeir  subjects  spiritual  and  temporal  for  to  have  the  disposition 
cf  tbeir   promotions,  which  was  a  great  discouragement   for 
derks,"      The  king  sold  patronage,  appointed  bishops,  enjoyed 
Ak  revenues  of  vacant  sees,  and  employed  ecclesiastical  bene- 
.iecs  as  the  rewards  for  secular  services.     And  why  should  the 
>  appetite  be  stayed  here  ?    Why  should  he  not  reach  out 
hand  towards  the  tempting  platter  of  monastic  opulence? 
warning  his  new  master  against  "  young,  cruel,  and  covet- 
I  counsellors,"  Dudley  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  special  evils 
'lUcb  required  correction — the  browbeating  of  judges  by  letters 
fcm  the  privy  council  and  the  secretary ;  the  appointment  of 
AmfTs,  who  were  '*  affectionate  as  bribers  " ;  the  absence  of  any 
tatc  penalty  for  perjury;  the  maintenance  and  embracery 
d  by  men  of  power  and  authority  ;  the  imprisonment  and 
of  the  king's  subjects  "  by  privy  seal  or  letters  missive 
otherwise  by  any  of  the  king's  particular  councillors  ". 
In    language  which  suggests  the  reflection  that  Dudley  may 
been  specially  responsible  for  some  of  the  legislation  of 
reign,  we  are  told  that  the  poor  must  not  clothe  diem- 
w  in  the  livery  of  lords,  or  use  unlawful  games,  or  be 
jpted  10  usury  '•  plain  or  coloured"  ;  that,  what  by  *' untrue 
and  what  by  '' subtle  demeanour"  in  the  hands  of 
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\P.  the  adventurers  and  merchants,  English  doth  was  losing  its 
repute  abroad  and  that  English  wool  was  m  the  like  case,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  the  king  and  his  subjects  and  also  to  the 
infamy  and  rebuke  of  the  people  of  this  realm.  Every  class 
in  society  should  be  content  with  its  own  position  and  destiny. 
"  Let  the  commons  not  smattcr  in  matters  of  divinity  lest  the 
infection  of  heresies  creep  in  withall."  In  the  sam^e  way  "  the 
chivalry"  must  not  arrogate  any  right  to  the  posts  and  offices 
of  dignity  which  are  properly  within  the  gift  of  the  crown. 
The  clergy  are  advised  to  spend  money  on  exhibitions  and 
scholarships  at  the  university,  to  leave  off  "  purchasing  of  lands," 
and  to  diminish  their  diet,  "  Look  well  upon  your  two  uni- 
versities how  famous  they  have  been  and  in  what  condition 
they  are  now.  Where  be  your  famous  men  that  were  wont 
to  read  divinity  in  every  cathedral  church  and  in  other  great 
monasteries  ?  Where  be  the  good  and  substantial  scholars  of 
grammar  that  have  been  kept  in  this  realm  before  this  time 
not  only  in  every  good  town  and  city  and  in  other  places,  but 
also  in  abbeys  and  priories,  in  prelates'  houses,  and  often  times 
in  the  houses  of  men  of  honour  of  the  temporality."  Dudley 
complains  that  "  ihc  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England  were 
the  worst  brought  up  for  the  more  part  of  any  realm  in  Christen- 
dom ;  that  benefices  are  given  not  to  the  virtuous  or  the  learned^ 
but  to  such  as  can  be  good  and  profitable  stewards  of  houses 
and  clerks  of  your  kitchens,  or  to  such  as  with  good  policy  can 
survey  your  lands  and  can  well  increase  your  fines  and  casuali- 
tieSn .  .  ,  and  to  such  as  can  surely  and  wisely  be  receivers  of 
your  rents  and  revenues,  and  rather  than  fail  will  boldly  dis- 

t  train  a  poor  man's  cattle  and  drive  them  to  pound  till  they, 
starve  from  hunger".     It  was  an  old  cry  that  ecclesiastical  pre 

'       ferments  depended  on  worldly  interest     To  promote  a  lawsuit 
in  Church  courts  costly  bulls   must  be  obtained  from  Romi 
and  if  a  rich  drover  could  adv^ance  the  necessary  cash,  it 
a  fair  requital  to  put  his  nephew  or  younger  son  into  a  livin( 
A   university  training  had  become  a  mere  farce:   a  master^s 
degree  could  be  obtained  after  a  year's  study,  and  boys 
ten  or  twelve  passed  through  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  arch- 
deaconries or  prebends  before  they  had  even  learned  to  saj 
mattins. 

H        This  denunciation  of  the  worldly  and  litigious  spirit  of  th< 
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Mirch  would  go  for  little  were  it  supported  by  nothing  save 
le  unattested  word  of  a  discredited  politician  making  a  last 
self-conscious  adieu  to  mundane  vanities.  But  Dudley's  unc- 
tuous denunciations  do  not  stand  alone.  In  the  parliament  of 
1485  2  statute  was  passed  giving  to  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
other  ordinaries  having  episcopal  jurisdiction  power  to  commit 
derks  to  jwison  for  offences  against  chastity^  and  that  this  power 
was  needed  is  made  clear  from  subsequent  disclosures.  The 
Loni^on  clergy  were  in  a  great  state  of  demoralisation  ;  priests 
were  found  loitering  in  pot-houses  and  taverns ;  clerks  discarded 
ihc  tonsure,  and  flaunted  themselves  in  long  hair  and  the  fash- 
ionable garments  of  the  town  exquisite.  A  wide  surface  was 
exposed  to  the  artillery  of  the  satirist;  and  the  preachers  at 
Sl  Paul's  Cross  inflamed  the  animosity  of  their  lay  hearers 
against  the  clerks  by  pictures  of  the  degradation  of  the  Church 
lod  its  appointed  ministers.'  A  few  patent  malpractices  would 
|i¥«  a  spice  to  these  jeremiads,  and  the  convocation  of  Canter- 
\aiy  summoned  in  February,  1486^  caught  alarm  at  so  rash  a 
divulgation  of  domestic  scandals.  The  prior  of  St  John's  and 
Vno  elders  from  each  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  summoned 
to  Si.  Pauls  church,  and  warned  that  in  future  clerical  sinners 
wtrc  to  be  denounced  to  the  ordinary,  and  not  gibbeted  for  the 
pleasure  of  city  merchants  and  apprentices.  Then  followed  a 
leter  from  Archbishop  Morton  to  the  Bishop  of  London  directed 
to  ediibice  clerical  attire  and  clerical  residence.  The  wearing 
<if  swords  and  daggers  and  atl  kinds  of  lay  attire  was  carefully 
proscribed,  and  bishops  were  enjoined  to  see  that  the  parishes 
did  not  go  entirely  unshepherded  while  their  incumbents  were 
mioying  the  pleasures  of  rton-residence  under  the  special  sanction 
of  the  apostolic  see. 

But  the  abuse  of  pluralities  and  absenteeism  was  too  deeply 
tt^rainied  in  the  ecclesiastical  system  to  be  effectually  corrected 
bf  an  arch icpisco pal  letter ;  and  the  evil  was  not  least  con- 
ipiciioiis  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  clei^y.  The  energies 
of  the  three  greatest  prelates  of  the  reign,  Morton,  Fox,  and 
Warham.  were  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the  business  of  the 
state;  and  Hudson,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Star-chamber 
the  reign  of  Charles  I,,  tells  us  that  the  court  was  most 

^  Wilkine,  Cottrilin,  iii.,  618,  619. 
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CHAP,  commonly  frequented  by  seven  or  eig^ht  bishops  every  sitting 
^-  day.  It  is  probable  that  the  exacting  clainas  which  the  state 
made  upon  the  English  bishops  prevented  the  episcopal  office 
in  this  country  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  dull  or  incompe- 
tent men.  The  bishops  in  England  were  alike  less  numerous 
and  more  fully  occupied  than  the  bishops  in  Italy  or  France, 
and  they  preserved  a  higher  level  of  respectability.  That 
their  occupations  were  so  largely  secular  is  the  fault  rather  of 
the  state  which  Imposed,  than  of  the  individual  who  accepted, 
the  temptations  of  a  political  career.  But  the  inconvenience 
of  the  system  was  clear.  Sees  were  neglected  by  their  bishops, 
and  a  secular  ideal  was  set  before  the  clerical  profession  by  its 
most  conspicuous  members.' 

It  Is  seldom  that  the  moral  standard  In  any  calling  can  be 
maintained  at  a  much  higher  level  than  that  which  prevails  in 
the  world  around  it,  and  many  of  the  clergy  of  Henry  VII.'s 
reign  were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  knights,  squires,  or 
yeomen  from  whose  families  they  were  drawn,  or  upon  whose 
favours  they  depended  for  advancement  The  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  scarcely  issued  from  the  period  of 
their  deepest  depression,  and  those  who  had  attained  middle 
life  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  can  never  have  tasted  the 
delights  of  living  or  fruitful  inquiry  The  monasteries  had 
long  ceased  to  produce  great  chronicles,  and  though  here  and 
there  a  learned  and  zealous  montc  might  be  found,  cherishing 
the  last  embers  of  Anglo-Saxon  learning,  or  expounding  the 
newly  discovered  treasures  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  the  tribute 
of  the  cloister  to  the  intellectual  advance  of  the  nation  was 
now  almost  negligible.  Nor  had  any  great  teacher  arisen  in 
England  since  the  days  of  WycliiTe,  and  the  doom  of  Bishop 
Pecock  must  still  have  been  remembered  in  ecclesiastical  circles 
5  a  stem  monition  against  ingenious  thinking.  Unfortified 
oy  the  influence  of  a  stimulating  academic  education,  and  with 
their  professional  standard  disorganised  by  civil  disturbance, 
the  clergy,  even  if  they  partly  escaped  the  general  laxity  of 
manners,  lost  their  special  position  of  spiritual  pre-eminence. 
It  was  a  time  in  which  land  was  passing  rapidly  from  hand 

The  absentee  incumbents,  of  Durhani  and  Winchesicr  were  admonished  to 
icside  by  a  non-rcaidcnt  prcJaie  \KtgiiUr  of  Bishop  Fox,  ed,  E.  C.  Batten,  intr,, 
"^  75). 
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10  hand.  Old  families  were  breaking  up,  and  new  families  were  CHAP, 
pushing  their  way  into  pre-emineince,  as  the  wholesale  confisca- 
tions of  the  civil  wars  poured  into  the  market  the  parkEandsand 
ploughlands,  the  castles  and  manor-houses,  the  chases  and  the 
warrens,  of  the  beaten  party.  In  these  circumstances  the  appe- 
tite for  land  became  a  passion,  a  passion  unchecked  by  many 
of  the  modern  counter-charms  to  land  hun^r.  In  the  absence 
of  aJtemative  interests  or  modes  of  investment  the  acquisition 
of  land  was  a  concern  not  less  important  than  the  pursuit  of  the 
stag,  the  heron,  or  the  fox.  To  neither  passion  was  the  Church 
a  stranger,  and  the  judicial  records  of  the  reign,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  discovered  and  printed,  show  that  the  spirit  of  the  land- 
grabber  and  the  litigant  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  squire- 
ardty.  The  land-hunger  of  the  baron  was  matched  by  the  land- 
hunger  of  the  prelates  ;  tithe  claims  were  met  by  tithe  denials ; 
riotous  attack  by  riotous  defence.  Especially  numerous  were 
tiie  suits  between  the  great  abbeys  and  their  urban  neighbours. 
While  our  evidence  is  too  fragmentary  to  permit  a  full  or 
adequate  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  monasteries,  it  cer- 
tainly conveys  the  impression  that  many  houses  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  degradation.  At  the  request  of  the  king,  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  issued  a  bull  in  1490,  enjoining  a  visitation  of 
aii  the  religious  houses  in^  England,  and  giving  to  the  visitors 
powers  of  suspension,  deprivation,  and  expulsion.  That  some 
such  measure  was  urgently  required  is  shown  by  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Archbishop  Morton  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  in 
1491.  The  monks  of  SL  Albans  are  accused  of  having  entirely 
neglected  their  proper  duties  of  contemplation  and  regular  ob- 
servance, of  hospitality  and  alms.  Acts  of  lust  and  violence 
had  defiled  the  sanctity  of  the  abbey  church,  and  two  neigh- 
bouring and  dependent  priories  had  been  converted  into  houses 
of  ill-fam&  The  cups  and  jewels  of  the  abbey  had  been  em- 
bezzledt  and  even  the  bier  of  its  patron  saint  had  not  escaped 
the  rapacious  hands  of  these  monastic  banditti,  who  sold  the 
timber  and  squandered  the  affluence  of  their  house.  For  so 
flagrant  a  case,  the  measure  of  correction  meted  out  by  the 
primate  appears  to  have  been  singularly  inefficacious.  The 
abbot  was  invited  to  reform  himself  and  his  house  within  thirty 
days  upon  pain  of  an  actual  archiepiscopal  visitation,^     How  far 

'  Wilkinfl,  ConiiUa,  XiL,  632-4. 
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Abbot  A>*Iie,  who  died  in  1479,  pt^"^  ^  ^  natonl  son 

from  the  revenues  or  the  abbc>'  estates,  aad  if  wc  are  to  facUere 

the  phhttifr  in  Carter  v.  the  Abbot  of  li«l»»  J«ji  jn  1500, 

his  suooeaaor,  Ahbot  Otverton.  was  gmhy  of  gross  acts  of 

cruelty  and  oppression.     He  sent  a.  band  of  armed  retainers 

to  fedaifu  an  emane^nted  boodman.  impomded  his  livestock, 

loaded  him  with  pondcrovs  irorts,  and  chained  him  to  a  stake 

in  the  mona-^ic  prison. 

The  records  of  a  visitaticHi  held  bj*  Bishop  GoldwelJ  in 
the  diocese  of  Norwich  in  1492,  are  evidence  not  indeed  of 
genei^l  corruption — for  the  conditian  of  a  great  ina^onty  of 
the  houses  in  the  county  was  r^x>rted  to  fae  satisfactory^" — but 
of  some  gross  cases  of  disOTder.  Of  this  laxtty  tfae  priory  of 
Norwich  afforded  a  conspicuous  example.  It  was  reported  that 
Women  slept  within  the  monastic  precincts ;  that  jewels  had 
been  stolen ;  that  offices  were  not  duly  distributed  ;  that  the 
Wb-sacristan   squandered  the   mor>ey  of  the  house ;  that   the 


Bilhop  King  effected  adfuHc  fcfarm  in  1500  (BnEton,  History  mtd  AltU- 
^titt  of  Bath  Abbfj^  Chureh.  pp.  »o.  aoi ;  W.  Hunt,  Tw>  Ckartularitt  of 
Bath  Priory  {Somersei  Rccaid  Society,  vol.  viL),  intj.,  pp.  larviL.  vui. ;  LeKdvn, 
ve$  in  the  Star  Chambfr.  inlr.,  p.  23  C). 
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mfirmary  was  ill-kept;  that  the  rule  of  silence  was  broken  in  CHAP 
the  choir,,  the  cloister  and  the  dormitofy ;  that  laymen  sat  at 
taUe  with  the  monks ;  that  the  monks  conversed  with  loose 
vcmefi ;  and  that  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  priory  no  scholars 
wwe  sent  to  study  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  At  Wymond- 
ham  abbey  the  monks  "  buy  and  sell  as  if  they  were  merchantSj" 
brat  wHth  hawks  and  hounds,  fail  to  repair  the  dormitory  and 
infinnary,  idle  away  their  time,  and  refuse  to  apply  themselves 
10  books.  At  Bockenham  the  prior  is  partial,  arbitrary,  secre- 
Inre,  and  tiie  sub-prior  strongly  suspected  of  an  illicit  amour. 
Elsewhere  we  leam  either  that  the  school  is  neglected,  or  that 
tbe  abbey  jewels  are  in  pawn,  or  that  buildings  are  in  ruin,  or 
tlot  there  are  internal  dissensions,  or  that  "  more  hounds  are 
kept  than  are  necessary  ".  The  visitations  of  the  Premonstra- 
eensian  houses  show  that  penalties,  in  themselves  adequate, 
were  inflicted  for  the  gravest  vices,  but  too  often  relaxed  if  the 
defender  was  penitent  and  his  brethren  interceded  for  him.  Here, 
loo^  maladministration  and  small  breaches  of  discipline  seem  to 
be  more  common  than  flagrant  vice.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  if  some  of  the  charges  were  tlie  fabrication  of  envy  and 
spite,  there  may  in  other  cases  have  been  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
39  to  actions  which  deserved  the  severest  censure.  The  system 
of  delation,  however  necessary,  is  always  odious  and  often  of 
no  effect.  It  would  break  down  just  where  it  was  most  needed, 
in  cases  where  corruption  was  complete  and  evil  was  unanimous. 

The  discipline  of  the  secular  clergy  would  seem  to  have 
been  stricter,  and  some  of  the  bishops  afforded  an  example  of 
pastoral  energy  and  zea].  But  the  canons  of  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churchts  were  often  non-resident,  and  left  their 
l^incdons  to  be  discharged  by  men  of  an  inferior  clais,  who 
neglected  their  duties  and  sometimes  gave  scandal  to  the 
neighbourhood.  The  visitations  of  the  collegiate  chapter  of 
Southwell  show  us  that  slackness  and  vice  were  not  the  mono- 
poly of  the  regulars,  and  that  an  idle  community  of  vicars  choral 
planted  down  in  a  dull  little  country  town  might  succumb  to  the 
temptations  of  the  chase,  the  tavern,  or  the  dice-box, 

Meanwhile  the  old  leaven  of  the  Lollard  heresies  was  still 
secretly  fermenting  here  and  there  in  lowly  and  devout  house- 
holds. In  1489.  two  laymen,  Swallow  and  Barbour,  were 
charged  before  the  primate  with  holding  that  the  Eucharist  is 
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material  bread,  that  any  good  man  is  a  priest,  that  the  images 
of  saints  are  not  to  be  venerated,  that  the  pope  is  a  harlot 
sitting  over  many  waters  having  the  cup  of  death  in  his  hands, 
and  that  all  priests  are  the  disciples  of  Antichrist  Opinions  so 
radical  and  revolutionary  as  these  are  not  likely  to  have  been 
very  widely  held,  and  Barbour  recanted  them,  and  so  obtained 
absolution.  Yet  several  attested  cases  of  martyrdom  prove 
that  the  Church  was  now  confronted  not  only  with  the  random 
thoughts  of  idle  spirits,  loosely  held  and  lightly  renounced, 
but  with  a  core  of  doctrine  hardened  and  storm-proof^  for 
which  men  and  women  were  content  to  lay  down  their  lives. 
On  April  28,  1494,  an  old  woman  of  eighty  years  or  more 
named  Joan  Boughton  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  "  for  many 
heresies  to  the  number  of  nine  articles  of  heresy,  and  never 
would  turn  from  the  said  heresies  for  none  exhortation,  but  in 
the  said  false  and  erroneous  opinions  died".'  Recantation 
was^  however,  more  common  than  martyrdom.  After  record- 
ing how  two  heretics  stood  at  Paul's  Cross  on  January  22, 
1497,  and  two  others  In  the  ensuing  February,  and  one  Hugh 
a  glover  of  Kent  on  Passion  Sunday,  the  city  chronicler 
proceeds  as  follows:  "At  the  Sunday  next  before  St.  Paul's 
stood  four  Lollards  with  the  book  of  their  tore  hanging  about 
them,  which  book  was  at  the  time  of  the  sermon  there  burnt 
with  the  faggot  the  said  Lollards  had.  And  among  their  erro- 
neous opinions  one  was  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  was 
but  natural  bread  ;  and  another  was  that  it  was  lawful  for  a 
man  and  a  woman  to  be  joined  together  at  all  times  of  the 
ytsx  no  season  except"  Twelve  heretics  stood  at  Paul's  Cross 
"  shrynd  with  faggots"  in  1499  ;  and  the  new  century  was 
inaugurated  by  a  burning  at  Smithfield. 

Nor  were  these  manifestations  of  heterodoxy  confined  to 
the  capital.  In  May,  1498,  a  priest  was  burned  for  heresy 
at  Canterbury,  "which  by  the  king's  exhortation  before  he 
died  was  converted  from  his  erroneous  opinions  and  died  a 
Christian  man,  whereof  his  grace  had  great  honour".  Nor- 
wich and  Salisbury  had  their  respective  martyrs.  As  Law- 
rence Guest  was  burning  at  the  stake  at  Salisbury  "for  the 
matter  of  the  sacrament,  one  of  the  Bishop's  men  threw  a  fire- 
brand at  his  face,  whereat  the  brother  of  the  said  Lawrence 
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standing  by  ran  at  him  with  his  da^er  and  would  have  slain 
him  bad  he  not  been  otherwise  stayed ".  But  the  principal 
borne  of  Lollardy  seems  to  have  been  among  the  villages  and 
small  towns  of  Buckinghamshire.  That  charming  county  of 
rich  pasttu^  and  mighty  beechwoods,  the  home  of  Hampden 
and  of  William  Penn,  has  always  been  prominent  in  the  history 
of  English  nonconformity.  Not  far  removed  from  Oxford 
and  Lutterworth,  the  two  chief  centres  of  WycliflTe's  activity,  it 
was  traversed  by  the  Lollard  preachers  who  found  in  the  re^ 
mote  and  sylvan  viHages  of  the  southern  Chilterns  responsive 
and  faithful  hearts.  The  peasants  and  chapmen  of  South 
Bucks,  situated  as  they  were  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
huge  diocese  of  Lincoln,  appear  to  have  preserved  their  heresies 
despite  the  intermittent  notice  of  the  bishop  for  more  than  a 
century.  In  1 506,  however,  a  storm  burst  over  the  village  of 
Amcrsham.  A  man  was  burned,  and  twenty-four  of  his  comrades 
in  heresy,  male  and  female,  were  compelled  to  carry  faggots^  to 
wear  badges,  and  to  do  public  penance.  "In  which  number/' 
ays  Foxe,  "  was  also  one  Robert  Bartlet,  a  rich  man,  who  for 
his  professions  sake  was  put  out  of  his  farm  and  goods  and  was 
condemned  to  be  kept  in  the  monastety  of  Asrtdge,  where  he 
wore  on  his  right  sleeve  a  square  piece  o(  cloth  the  space  of 
seven  years  together."  About  the  same  time  a  certain  Father 
Roberts  was  burned  at  Buckingham  and  above  twenty  persons 
condemned  to  carry  faggots.  But  even  these  drastic  measures 
were  insufficient  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  Two  or  three  years 
bier  Thomas  Barnard,  a  husbandman,  and  James  Mordon.  a 
labourer,  were  burned  at  Amersham  at  one  fire,  and  thirty  per- 
sons were  branded  in  the  right  cheek.  The  victims  were  lowly, 
and  the  particulars  of  the  faith  for  which  they  suffered,  save 
that  they  would  talk  against  superstition  and  idolatry,  and 
were  desirous  to  hear  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  lost 
beyond  retrieve ;  yet  stories  lingered  on  in  the  villages  of  Buck- 
inghamshire of  hardships  bravely  endured  by  "  godly  women 
and  manly  martyrs  of  Christ,"  and  they  have  passed  into  the 
majt>Tol0Ey  of  Foxe,  glorified  perhaps  in  their  passage  down 
the  murmuring  avenues  of  rumour,  and  inflamed  with  the 
,  indignation  of  a  later  strife.' 

r         *  AtU  atid  Manuntents,  iv-t  i?3-3$  ;  ^4  History  of  Buckinghtutiihirt^  i,,  098, 
29Q  (Victoria  County  HwtoryJ ;  W.  H.  SummerB,  Tht  LoUards  of  tht  Chittem 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DAWN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  RENAlSSANCti. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  art  of 
Italy  enters  into  its  fuU  splendour  and  maturity.  It  was  within 
this  period  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  painted  the  haunting  and 
subtle  portrait  of  Mona  Ltsa^  whose  oHve  face  shines  with 
such  mysterious  witchery  upon  the  walls  of  the  Louvre;  it 
was  now  that  Michael  Angela  completed  his  puissant  statue 
of  David  ;  that  the  two  great  masters  of  Venetian  colouring, 
Giorgioue  and  Titian,  received  their  first  important  commissions, 
and  that  Raphael  was  invited  to  Rome  to  fresco  the  halls  and 
colonnades  of  the  Vatican.  In  comparison  with  this  great  out- 
burst of  artistic  power,  the  contemporary  history  of  England 
seems  poor  and  gloomy ;  a  close-fisted  king  served  by  extor- 
tionate agents,  a  population  somewhat  cowed  and  weary,  a 
diplomacy  full  of  curious  and  shifty  projects,  no  steady  recourse 
to  parliament,  but  a  government  of  spies  and  harpies,  no  war 
—for  the  development  of  artillery  had  caused  an  eclipse  in 
the  military  prowess  of  England  and  spoiled  the  value  of  her 
national  weapon — nor  any  reverbei-ation  of  great  martial  feals 
or  largo  national  movements,  and  in  the  immediate  retrospect 
nothing  but  the  slow  and  painful  exhalation  of  the  long-stored 
poisons  of  dynastic  strife.  Yet  despite  much  that  was  uncom- 
fortable and  even  sordid  in  her  political  history,  England  was 
beginning  to  feel  something  of  that  vivid  Italian  life  which 
provided  a  quickening  inspiration  to  all  the  countries  in  Europe. 
Poetr>'  indeed  was  hardly  alive,  and  though  the  red  dragon  of 
Cadwallader  and  the  white  greyhound  of  York  were  blazoned 
on  many  a  piece  of  royal  brickwork  at  Sheen  or  Eltham  or 
Greenwich,  the  influence  of  the  Italian  renaissance  had  not  yet 
begun  to  affect  the  work  of  the  English  architect  or  mason, 
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The  cfaapd  of  Henry  VFI  >  begun  in  1 503,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
perpeiKiicuIar  style,  entirely  devoid  of  Italian  touchy,  and  the 
ciDplo>iiient  of  the  great  Florentine  sculptor  Pietro  Torregiano 
to  carve  the  tomb  of  the  king  and  queen  was  the  result  rather 
rf  a  hippy  and  fruitful  accident  than  of  a  deliberate  prefer- 
awe  for  Jtalon  workmanship.  Of  English  portrait  painting: 
ax)  English  frescoes  Httle  can  be  said,  save  that  the  faint 
ud  mutilated  colouring  which  has  been  disco\'ered  in  se\'eral 
of  oUf  medieval  churches  seems  to  betoken  some  home-bred 
tBte,  The  art  of  illuniination,  everywhere  extinguished  b>'  the 
dKosion  of  printed  books,  had  been  lost  far  sooner  in  England 
ttSBx  in  Italy  or  France,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  match 
tke  exquisite  paintings  of  Jean  Fouquet,  the  illuminator  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  Louis  XL.  by  any  specimen  of  English 
voriunanship  id  the  fifteenth  century.  Indeed  if  we  except 
tfK  docnestic  architecture  and  the  metal  work  of  the  time,  there 
iMaooielhing  medieval,  esoteric,  and  traditional  in  the  national 
art  Screens  and  bench  ends,  often  of  great  beauty  and 
lidlD^s,  were  carved  for  churches ;  glass  would  be  painted, 
ad  the  walls  of  the  sacred  buildings  would  be  adorned  with 
Uadonna  and  Child,  with  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles. 
Bat  the  taste  for  the  beautiful  was  for  the  most  part  unskilled 
ad  undeveloped,  nor  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  if  in  150J 
the  Laokoon  had  been  discovered  in  the  orchards  of  Stepney 
of  in  a  Roman  vineyard  it  would  have  attracted  a 
of  rapturous  connoisseurs  from  the  city  of  London. 
It  was  rather  in  the  domain  of  literature  and  science  than 
a  the  field  of  art  that  the  England  of  Henry's  day  came  into 
dosest  contact  with  the  main  stream  of  European  culture.  As 
as  the  conversion,  and  arising  naturally  from  the  position 
Rome  as  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Latin  Christianity,  the 
fiDDaexion  between  Italy  and  England  had  been  recently  for- 
hy  the  attractiveness  of  the  new  learning  which  had  its 
in  the  Italian  cities,  English  scholars  had  all  through 
middle  ages  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  famous 
liversities  of  Ztaly,  and  in  general  they  had  brought  home 
•*h  tbem  a  cargo  of  ecclesiastical  law.  But  the  booty  now  to 
obtained  from  an  Italian  visit  was  more  brilliant  and  al- 
ing^  than  anything  which  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Gratian 
the  Decretals  could  provide.    The  revival  of  humanism^  ant^ 
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CHAP,  in  particular  the  recovery  of  the  lost  treasure  of  Hellenic  litera- 
^"  ture^  constitutes  one  of  the  most  exciting  chapters  in  the  intel- 
lectual history  of  the  world.  A  new  feeling  for  beauty,  and  a 
new  conception  of  what  knowledge  was  and  of  what  it  could 
do  for  man»  was  combined  with  a  series  of  thrilling  titerary 
and  artistic  discoveries,  following  one  upon  another  in  such 
swift  succession  that  the  mind  reeled  under  the  opulent  achieve- 
ments and  endless  possibilities  of  research.  Princes  and  politi- 
cians discussed  tJie  subtleties  of  Plato  in  star-lit  Florentine 
gardens ;  professors  recited  sonorops  Latin  hexameters  before 
fashionable  and  rapturous  crowds;  new  manuscripts  were  un- 
earthed ;  great  libraries  were  formed,  and  in  every  important 
Italian  city  an  academy  w=i5  founded  to  discuss  and  expound 
the  treasures  of  classical  literature-  The  newly  invented  art  of 
printing  added  enormous  momentum  to  the  movctnent.  In 
1476  the  press  of  Milan  issued  a  Greek  grammar;  in  1490  a 
man  of  genius,  Aldo  Manuzio,  settled  in  Venice,  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  task  of  printing  and  publishing  the  great  classics 
of  ancient  Greece. 

One  of  the  first  English  scholars  who  is  known  to  have 
brought  Greek  manuscripts  to  England  is  William  of  Selling, 
or  Tilley,  member  of  All  Souls'  college,  Oxford,  and  sub- 
sequently a  Benedictine  monk,  who  travelled  to  Italy  in  J464, 
studied  in  Padua  and  Bologna,  and  returned  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  humanities  among  his  countrymen  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Christ  Church  school  at  Canterbury.  One  of  Selling's 
pupils,  and  like  Selling  a  fellow  of  All  Souls,  wa^  Thomas 
Linacre,  who  after  accompanying  his  master  upon  a  mission  to 
the  pope  to  announce  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  returned  to 
Italy  in  1488  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Poliziano,  Linacre's  Italian 
discipleship  was  singularly  fruitful  and  various.  H^^hared 
the  literary  instruction  which  was  given  to  the  two  young 
Medici  princes  in  FEorencc ;  he  read  in  the  Vatican  library ; 
he  made  friends  with  Aldo  at  Venice ;  he  graduated  as  a 
doctor  of  medicine  at  Padua ;  he  studied  under  Nicolaus  Leona- 
cenus^  a  celebrated  physician  and  scholar  at  Vicenza.  Passing 
from  Greek  philosophy  to  Greek  medicine,  he  did  much  to 
restore  the  reputation  of  the  classical  medical  writers  and  to 
introduce  scientific  methods  into  England.  A  translation  int*. 
Latin  of  Proclm  Q/t  the  Sphere,  published  in  1499,  brought  him 
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fcto  the  notice  of  Henrys  court,  and  he  was  appointed  tutor 
Id  Prince  Arthur.  But  though  he  composed  a  treatise  upon 
tiitin  gra.rad3atical  distinctions,  the  name  of  Linacre  is  chiefly 
onnected  with  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge,  with 
tie  esta.blishment  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
fcondation  of  medical  lectureships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridgej 
md  above  all  with  the  translation  of  the  works  of  Galen,  one 
of  which,  published  at  Cambridge  in  1521,  is  said  to  be  the 
isA  book  printed  in  England  in  which  the  Greek  type  is  used. 

The  example  set  by  Selling  and  Linacre  was  speedily 
fcflowed,  and  three  other  members  of  Oxford  university, 
William  Grocyn,  William  Lily,  and  William  Latimer,  drew 
imisediate  inspiration  from  personal  contact  with  the  great 
Italian  teachers.  The  oldest  and  most  conservative  of  these 
men  was  Grocyti  of  New  CollegCv  memorable  as  the  first  Eng- 
lishman who  gave  public  lectures  upon  Greek  literature  in 
Oidbrd.  It  seems  probable  enough  that  Grocyn  had  imbibed 
the  elements  of  the  Greek  language  from  Comelio  Vitelli,  an 
Italian  teacher  who  had  been  engaged  by  Thomas  Chaundler, 

accomplished  warden  of  his  college.     Nor  is  it  otherwise 

,n  probable  that  it  was  from  Grocyn's  lectures  as  reader  in 
ivinity  at  Magdalen  that  Linacre  derived  his  earliest  enthusi- 
tsm  for  Greek  studies. 

The  torch  once  lit  burnt  brilliantly  for  a  generation,  until 
it  was  quenched  by  the  bitter  waters  of  religious  strife.  Grocyn 
followed  Linacre  to  Italy,  and  studied  for  two  years  under  the 
great  Florentine  masters  Poliziano  and  the  Greek  Chalcondylas. 
The  additional  equipment^  while  it  made  him  the  mote  impres- 
sive as  a  teacher,  perhaps  helped  to  quicken  the  high  scholarly 
scrupulosity  which  is  so  blighting  to  production.  He  has  left 
ing  behind  him  but  an  epistle  to  Aldo  Manuzio,  an  epigram 
on  a  lady  who  pelted  him  with  a  snowball,  and  a  reputation  for 
learning,  polish,  and  orthodoxy.  In  a  course  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  St,  Paul's  cathedral  upon  the  writings  of  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  Grocyn  had  vehemently  attacked  those  who  had 
impugned  the  authorship  of  the  work.  A  i^'*''  weeks  of  close 
study  convinced  him  that  the  destructive  critics  were  justified, 
and  he  had  the  courage  to  retract  his  opinion  before  the  very 
audience  which  had  heard  it  ^  recently  and  so  confidently 
expressed, 
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A  more  ardent  and  innovating  spirit  was  contributed  to  the 
Oxford  renaissance  by  John  Colet,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Colet,  a  wealthy  London  merchant,  who  was  thrice  mayor  of 
London,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family  of  Hum- 
phrey Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Colet,  too.  drank  at  the 
fountain-heads  of  Italian  humanism,  visiting  France  or  Italy 
some  time  between  1493  and  1496.  '•  He  had  previously,"  says 
Erasmus,  "roamed  with  great  zest  through  literature  of  every 
kind;  finding  most  pleasure  in  the  early  writers»  Dionysiu^ 
Origen,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome. "  He  was  versed  in  the 
canon  and  civil  law ;  he  was  an  ardent  student  of  Cicero  as 
well  as  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  and  of  the  English  poets,  and 
though  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  averse  from  medieval  scholar- 
ship, '^  he  did  not  omit  to  read  Scotus  and  Thomas  and  others 
of  that  stamp  if  occasion  required  it ".  Of  Colet's  three  years* 
sojourn  abroad  next  to  nothing  is  known,  but  it  may  be  sur- 
mised that  he  did  not  neglect  Florence,  the  headquarters  of 
Italian  Platonism,  where  Ficino  had  created  an  atmosphere  of 
mystical  speculation,  and  where  it  would  now  be  possible  to 
purchase  Fictno's  famoas  Latin  versions  of  Plato  and  Plotinus 
attired  in  the  trim  garb  of  the  Aldine  Press. 

Colet  returned  to  England  imbued  with  a  strong  vein  of 

Platonic  or  neo-Platonic  mysticism,  a  phase  of  thought  and 

emotion  occasionally  combined  with  high  capacities  for  action 

and  an  honest  gift  for  estimating  experience.     For  Colet,  as 

for  all  the  Oxford  scholars  of  this  period,  learned  scholarship 

was  ancillary  to  practical  ends.     He  came  back  from  Italy  a 

reformer  of  men  and  methods,  having  caught,  it  is  tempting 

,  to  suppose,  some  sparks  from  the  fiery  furnace  of  Savonarola's 

■  eloquence,  but  with  an  enthusiasm  of  the  sober  English  type, 

H  finely  attempered  to  the  ideals  of  thoughtful  men  and  devoid  of 

H  that  almost  inhuman  intensity  which  is  the  note  of  prophetic 

H  utterance  in  Italy.     His  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  epistles  delivered 

H  in  Oxford  in  1497  and  1498  mark  an  epoch  in  English  Biblical 

H  exegesis.     He  sweeps  away  the  subtle  cobwebs  of  scholastic 

H  interpretation  and  the  familiar  mazes  of  medieval  allegory  to 

I  interrogate  the  age  in  which  the  text  was  composed,  to  call  up 

H  to  life  the  men  for  whom  it  was  written  and  to  expound  its 

H  enduring  lessons  for  human  conduct.     The  young  lecturer  was 

I  pleading  for  a  new  standard  both  in  scholarship  and  in  life; 
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upon  the  side  of  scholarship  for  Greek  and  Hebrew  as  essential 
to  an  exact  understanding  of  tlie  letter  of  the  Holy  Writ,  and  for 
history  as  furnishing  one  of  the  dues  to  its  inner  spirit ;  upon  the 
side  of  life  for  that  simplicity  and  spiritual  ardour  which  h  re- 
vealed in  the  records  of  the  early  Church.  His  attacks  upon 
die  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  the  time  are  surprising  in  their  vehe- 
mence, and  help  to  explain  the  diminishing  authority  of  the 
Church,  The  sale  of  bishoprics,  the  evil  custom  of  pluralities, 
"  the  greediness  and  appetite  of  honour  and  dignity  in  men  of  the 
Church  "  and  the  irritating  litigation  concerning  tithes  which  in 
90  many  parishes  embittered  the  relations  between  the  priest 
ind  his  flock,  excited  the  indignation  of  a  reformer  who  had 
strong  leanings  towards  apostolic  communism.  But  the  "dead- 
test  plague  to  the  Church  of  Christ  "  was  the  Church  lawyer, 
ind  it  is  against  the  members  of  this  profession,  "  those  reciters 
of  formulas"  and  "watchers  for  syllables  ever  spinning  their 
toils,  ensnaring  the  unwary,  extorting  moneys,  heaping  together 
riches,"  that  the  artillery  of  Colet's  indignation  is  chiefly  trained. 
At  the  root  of  all  these  evils  was  the  absence  of  a  sane  and 
fiving  theolc^y.  Colet  was  wholly  untouched  by  the  influence 
of  Italian  neopaganism,  and  passages  may  be  culled  from  his 
mitings  which  are  hardly  consistent  with  the  attitude  of  a 
humanist  But  though  unflinching  in  his  fidelity  to  the  ortho- 
dox creed  and  ascetic  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  life,  he  had 
escaped  from  the  narrow  routine  of  scholastic  sciolism.  "  There 
was  no  book  so  heretical"  says  a  friend  and  bic^rapher,  *' but 
be  read  it  with  attention,  saying  that  he  often  received  more 
benefit  from  heretica]  books  than  from  the  works  of  orthodox 
partisans."  As  for  the  Scotists  "he  said  that  he  considered 
them  dull  and  stupid  and  anything  but  intellectual.  For  it  was 
the  sign  of  a  poor  and  barren  intellect,"  he  would  say,  "  to  be 
quibbling  about  the  words  and  opinions  of  others,  carping  first 
it  one  thing  and  then  at  another,  and  analysing  everything  so 
minutely."  Moreover,  excessive  erudition  was  in  his  view  de- 
trioMnCSLl  to  the  "  natural  soundness  and  simplicity  of  men's 
interests,  and  calculated  to  make  men  less  heakhy  minded  and 
less  fitted  for  Christian  innocence  and  for  pure  and  simple 
jAarity".i 

'Xreun*  EpiiU,  xv.,  14  \  Eiasnius'B  Liva  of  Vitritr  and  Colet,  ed.  Lupton, 
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Our  knonriedge  of  this  eminent  drde  of  scholars  is  derived 
in  no  small  measure  from  tbe  letters  of  Elrasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
who  came  to  Oxford  m  the  autumn  of  1499  at  tbe  age  of  thirty- 
three,  and  there  formed  a  life-long  friendship  with  the  leaders 
of  English  humanism.  The  work  of  Erasmus,  like  that  of  Vol-, 
taire,  in  a  later  age,  is  of  European  rather  than  of  national  s^ 
nilicance,  consisting  as  it  did  in  the  difTusion  of  simple,  hue 
and  natural  ideals  through  northern  Europe,  and  that  not  oi 
by  means  of  biting  and  incessant  criticism  of  the  twin  enemic 
of  good  letters,  the  monks  and  the  scholastic  theologians,  bt 
also  by  large,  courageous,  and  fruitful  achievements  in  the  real 
of  Biblicai  scholarship.  For  such  a  task  as  this  the  position  aw 
temperament  of  Erasmus  were  admirably  suited.  Of  humbi 
parentage,  and  bom  out  of  wedlock^  he  lived  the  life  of 
wandering  scholar,  untrammclJed  by  ties  of  dvic  or  natioi 
patriotism,  and  owning  no  allegiance,  save  to  the  repubh'c 
learning  and  the  Christian  Church.  He  combined  the  steadi 
glow  and  devotion  of  the  student  with  the  grace,  fluency, 
abundance  of  the  man  of  letters,  and  the  capacity  for  frien* 
ship,  which  is  a  mark  of  the  true  humanist.  His  wit 
light,  animated,  and  sparkling  ;  his  dialectical  resources  copious 
and  refined  ;  his  Latinity  conspicuous  for  ease  and  nervous 
eloquence ;  and  in  the  history  of  European  letters  he  occupies 
the  unique  position  of  a  satirist,  a  writer  of  devotional 
manuals,  and  a  pioneer  of  linguistic  and  Biblical  research. 

Literary  men  are  liable  to  peculiar  failings,  and  of  these 
Erasmus  had  his  full  share.      He  was  %nsitive^  vain,  quick 
to  take  offence,  and  being  an  impecunious  scholar  dependent 
on  the  favours  of  the  great,  he  sometimes  stooped  to  flattery 
and  supplication.     It  was  an  age  in  which  Ciceronians  were 
prone  to  imitate  the   rhetorical   flights   of  their   master,  and 
the  letters  of  Erasmus,  though  nearly  always  lively,  often  lack    , 
the  supreme  quality  of  plain  and  measured  speech.     But  ^liM 
spare  little   Dutch  scholar,  whose  life  was  a  perpetual  struggle  ' 
with  ill-health  and  discomfort,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great< 
intellectual  forces  of  his  age.      Without  real  originality 
thought,  without  the  high  gift  of  exact  and  consumm,ate  sch( 
arship,  Erasmus  wielded  a  power  far  beyond  the  reach  of  m; 
stronger  and  more  spacious  intellects.     This  was  not  mereli 
due  to  his  gifts  of  witty  and  satirical  expression,  though  fc 
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men  have  achieved  so  wide  a  fame  for  their  raillery, 
due  tn  the  fact  that  with  all  his  apparent  levity,  all  his  keen 
and  mordant  criticism  of  men  and  manners,  ail  his  powers  of 
humorous  observation,  he  was  the  most  earnest  and  single- 
minded  of  men.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  incarcerated  in  a 
monastery,  and  the  stupidity,  the  ignorance,  the  hypocrisy  of 
his  associates  burnt  into  his  soul.  He  had  felt  the  dead  weight 
of  obscurantism,  felt  it  with  such  a  vivid  sense  of  horror  and  con- 
tempt, that  the  hatred  of  the  thing  as  a  stain  upon  the  flawless 
beauty  of  Christian  piety  quivers  and  flashes  in  all  that  he  writes. 
He  cannot  keep  it  out ;  it  is  all-pervasive ;  it  colours  his  whole 
view :  it  enters  as  an  exciting  and  combustible  element  into  his 
most  gracious  moods.  Whatever  he  may  produce,  a  devotional 
manual  like  the  Enchiridieri  Militis  Christiani^  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  annotations  on  St.  Jerome,  brims 
over  with  this  urgent  polemic  against  the  forces  of  darkness. 

Not  that  he  was  consumed  in  mere  rcpuSsion.  He  saw 
clearly  what  religion  should  be,  and  for  that  reason  felt 
with  greater  stringency  the  coils  which  throttled  her.  All 
that  he  studied,  assimilated,  admired,  Lucian  or  Cicero,  the 
evangelists  or  the  early  fathers,  were  made  to  contribute  to 
one  end,  the  reformation  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  of 
society.  He  wished  to  see  men  study  the  Gospels  rather  than 
Scotus  or  Aquinas,  and  to  sec  the  Gospels  studied  in  Greek 
rather  than  in  Latin.  Against  the  accretions  of  medieval  Cath- 
olicism he  offered  the  simpler  ways  of  the  early  Church ;  from 
the  uncontested  Vulgate  he  appealed  to  the  Greek  original ; 
to  relics,  pilgrimages,  charms,  and  incantations,  he  opposed  the 
idea!  of  natural  piety.  That  he  was  so  little  of  an  iconoclast, 
that  he  was  so  staunch  a  churchman,  that  he  was  so  concerned 
[with  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a  backslider  when  the  great  rift  came,  He,  a 
creature  so  full  of  powerful  dissolvents,  would  have  nothing  of 
the  old  fabric  dissolved.  Yet  there  is  no  cause  for  surprise  in 
this  when  we  consider  the  temperament  of  the  man,  or  the 
influences   by   which    it   had   been    most   powerfully  affected. 

P  Erasmus  came  to  Oxford  at  an  impressionable  age,  brought 
over  tjy  Lord  Mountjoy,  a  young  English  nobleman,  whose 
^^  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Paris.  At  Oxford  he  fell  under 
^Vthe  influence  of  Colet  and  his  friends,  and  for  the  first  time 
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heard  the  new  learning  intelligently  applied  to  the  service  of 
Christian  piety.  The  impression  was  ineffaceable  and  helped 
to  fix  the  orbit  of  his  creed.' 

The  first  stay  of  Erasmus  in  England  lasted  till  December, 
1499.     When  he  returned  five  years  later  to  visit  Mountjoy, 
then  a  privy-councillor   and  a  companion  and  mentor  of  the 
young  Prince  Henry,  he  found  his  little  circle  of  Oxford  friends, 
removed  to  London.     Colet  had  just  been  appointed  to  thcj 
deanery  of  St.  Paulas  and  was  setting  an  example  to  the  clergy 
by  the  frugality  of  his  household  and  the  excellence  of  hia.j 
sermons.     Grocyn  was  rector  of  St,  Lawrence  Jewry,  Latimer  I 
was  practising  medicine,  and   young  Thomas   More,  whose. 
acquaintance  Erasmus  had  made  upon  his  previous  visit,  had^ 
risen  into  public  notice  as  a  lawyer,  a  lecturer,  and  a  politiciaiLJ 
In  company  with  William   Lily,  an   Oxford    friend  who  hadj 
learnt  Greek  among  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  More  had  spent  the] 
years  between  1499  and  1503  in  religious  meditation,  living  inj 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Charterhouse ;  and  it  seemed  possible] 
that  the  highest  and  most  elastic  spirit  in  England  might  bej 
caught  by  the  allurements  of  an  ecclesiastical  career.     In  h»j 
preparation  for  the  religious  life  More  omitted  no  precaution] 
which  self-chastisement  could  supply.     He  scourged   himselfj 
with  rods ;  he  wore  a  hair  shirt ;  he  slept  upon  bare  boards^] 
His  exquisite  humility  would   spare   him    nothing.     But   n( 
austerities  could  contract  the  span  of  his  sympathies  or  the] 
gracious  workings  of  his  buoyant  and  hospitable  nature.     He] 
turned  epigrams  from  the  Greek  Anthology  into  Latin  elegiacs;] 
he  prompted  Lily  to  translate  a  curious  Italian  treatise  upon 
divination  ;  he  wrote  an  elegy  upon  the  queen  ;  he  plunged  into] 
the  confused  and  ardent  crater  of  Pico's  speculations.     In  the] 
end  he  decided  for  a  secular  career,  sat  in  a  parliament  andj 
married.     But  his  earliest  serious  contribution  to  literature.  th< 
translation  of  the  life  of  Pico,  published  in  15 10,  shows  hoi 
httle  the  deep  currents  of  his  mind  had  been  deflected  by  anj 
outward   change  of  purpose.     In  the  radiant  young    Italiai 
humanist  who  shared  with  Ficino  the  chief  lustre  of  the  Pla-| 
tonic  Academy  in  Florence,  More  had  divined  a  spfrit  congenial! 

'The  EfitlUi  ofEroimm,  transl.  F.  M.  Nichols,  i..  ^24  :  Seebohm,  Oxfor^^ 
Rfforitteri,  pp.  40^  76,  105  (and  ed.).     Mt.  KJchole  is  inclmed  Co  reduce  thi 
influence  of  Colet. 


to  his  own.  Pico  had  rank,  beauty,  learning,  and  fame;  yet  chap. 
he  abandoned  the  pomps  and  pleasures  of  the  world  to  follow 
in  the  paths  of  Savonarola,  His  humility,  his  renunciation  of 
self,  his  pursuit  of  the  essentials  and  disregard  of  the  accidentals 
of  religion,  and  above  all  his  emancipation  from  intellectual 
pride  achieved  in  the  midst  of  intense  and  original  intellectual 
oidea\*oiir.  made  him  a  pattern  of  Christian  scholarship.  More's 
spuil  was  less  passionate  and  exorbitant,  and  he  asked  of  life 
aothing  which  life  cannot  give.  But  the  story  of  Pico's  conver- 
sion— ^how  he  burnt  his  love-poems  and  devoted  his  "angelic 
wit,  his  ardent  labour,  his  profound  erudition,"'  to  the  service  of 
God — was  so  arresting  that  More  was  drawn  to  it  by  many 
threads;  and  his  rendering  of  the  beautiful  Italian  biography 
takes  rank  among  the  most  delightful  pieces  of  sixteenth- 
century  English  prose. 

Among  the  allurements  which  had  drawn  Erasmus  to  Eng- 
Imd  was  the  promise  held  out  to  him  by  his  friends  that  his 
bknts  would  be  rewarded  by  "  mountains  of  gold".  Mountjoy 
was  high  in  tlie  royal  favour,  and  Warham,  who  had  become 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1504,  was  known  to  be  a  generous 
aatron  of  letters.  To  Fox,  who  had  been  kind  to  him  on 
his  previous  visit,  Erasmus  presented  a  translation  of  Lucian's 
Toxaris  with  a  petition  for  further  favours.  Grocyn  introduced 
bim  to  Warham,  and  the  first  interview  between  the  scholar 
and  the  archbishop  has  been  described  in  a  diverting  letter, 
Erasmus  had  presented  Warham  with  a  translation  of  the 
Htruba  of  Euripides.  "  I  was  received  by  him  before  dinner 
with  a  few  words,  being  myself  by  no  means  a  talkative  or 
cercraonious  person  ;  and  again  after  dinner,  as  he  also  was 
a  nvtn  of  unaffected  manners,  we  had  a  short  conversation 
togcdier ;  after  which  he  dismissed  me  with  an  honorary 
present,  which  he  gave  me  when  we  were  alone  together, 
according  to  a  custom  he  had,  to  avoid  putting  the  receiver 
to  shame  or  creating  a  jealousy  agjainst  him.  This  took 
place  at  Lami^eth ;  and  while  we  were  returning  by  boat, 
as  is  usual  therCj  Grocyn  asked  me  what  present  I  had  re- 
cdved.  T  replied  in  jest  an  immense  sum.  When  he  laughed 
1  asked  him  his  reason— whether  he  thought  that  the  prelate 
was  not  generous  enough  to  give  so  much,  or  not  rich  enough 
to  aiford  it,  or  that  my  work  was  not  worthy  of  a  munificent 
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present.  At  last  having  revealed  the  amount  of  the  gift  I 
asked  him  playfully  why  the  archblahop  had  given  so  little, 
and  when  I  pressed  the  question,  he  answered  that  none  of 
the  reasons  I  had  suggested  was.  ri^ht,  but  a  suspicion  had 
occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  I  had  already  dedicated  the  same 
work  to  some  other  person  elsewhere."  Erasmus  revenged 
himsetf  for  the  baseless  imputation.  Passing  through  Paris  on 
his  way  to  Italy,  he  gave  his  editions  of  Hecuba  and  Ipkigenia 
in  AuHs  to  the  printer^  and  dedicated  both  works  to  Warham. 
"  At  that  time,"  he  writes,  "  I  had  no  intention  of  going  back  to 
England,  nor  any  thought  of  visiting  the  archbishop  again. 
Such  was  my  pride  when  my  fortune  was  so  low." 

Meanwhile  Erasmus  was  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  general 
appreciation.  *'  I  am  still  in  London,"  he  writes,  on  April  l,  1506, 
''  most  welcome,  as  it  seems,  to  the  greatest  and  most  learned  of 
the  whole  country.  The  King  ot  England  has  promised  me  a 
benefice ;  but  the  prince's  arrival  has  caused  the  matter  to  be 
put  off."  He  was  profuse  in  compliments  to  English  scholar- 
ship. "  There  are  in  London,"  he  writes^  "  five  or  six  men  who 
are  accurate  scholars  in  both  tongues  such  as  I  think  even  Italy 
itself  does  not  at  present  possess."  Of  Fox  he  wrote,  hypcr- 
bolicallyj  "  he  has  such  an  affection  for  men  of  learning  that  the 
sun  never  saw  tiie  like".  To  Fisher  he  probably  owed  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  Cambridge  degree.  He  made  friends  with  Dr, 
Ruthall,  the  king's  secretary,  and  dedicated  to  him  Lucian's 
Timon,  or  thi  Misanthrope ;  and  he  left  England  for  Italy 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  1506,  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  two  sons  of  Dr,  Baptist  Boerio,  Henry's  Genoese  physiciaji. 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  Medicean  Florence,  the  English 
court  was  not  pre-eminently  intellectual  or  cultured.  Hunting 
and  archery,  tilting  and  tennis,  the  chess  board  Euid  the  dice 
box  were  the  main  diversions  of  the  king  and  his  companions. 
Laden  as  he  was  with  affairs  of  state,  Henry  was  not  above 
enjoying  the  antics  of  a  tumbler  or  the  pranks  of  Dego,  his 
Spanish  fool.  A  Scottish  piper,  "  a  young  damoysell  that 
daunceth,"  a  soothsayer  from  Cornwall,  a  Flemish  giantess,  a 
Scots  boy  with  a  beard,  a  Welsh  rhymer,  would  serve  to 
make  the  hour  pass  and  send  the  king's  hand  into  his  pocket 
for  a  few  shillings.  There  were  cock-fights  at  shrove-tide,  bon- 
fires on  midsummer  eve,  and  waits  and  disguistngs  at  Christmas. 
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Strolling  players  would  always  find  a  welcome,  and  nothing 
was  deemed  more  diverting  than  wrestling  and  bull-baiting. 
For  music  the  king  appears  to  have  cherished  a  genuine  taste, 
welcoming  singers,  however  humble,  to  his  court,  and  spending 
freely  upon  flutes  and  clavichords,  harps,  and  organs,  as  well  as 
upon  the  children  of  the  royal  chapel.  In  these  musical  tastes 
Henry  was  not  peculiar.  The  Lady  Margaret  had  her  band  of 
minstrels,  and  so  too  had  my  Lord  of  York,  and  my  Lord  Prince, 

my  Lord  of  Suffolk,  and  doubtless  many  another  lord  be- 
«de.  Some  measure  of  the  monetary  value  attached  to  musical 
9er\nces  may  be  derived  from  the  accounts  of  the  privy  purse. 
Thirty  pounds  was  paid  for  a  pair  of  organs ;  a  pound  for  a 
new  sortg,  and  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  for  the  tuning  of 
t»-o  clavichords. 

But  if  the  old  rough  flavoui'  of  medieval  jollity  survived,  it 
was  attempered  by  the  influences  of  a  newer  and  politer  age. 
Tlie  king  bought  Italian  furniture,  kept  an  Italian  chaplain,  corre- 
^londed  with  Italian  courts  and  admitted  the  Duke  of  Urbino, 
the  mirror  of  Italian  courtesy,  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  A 
few  pounds  from  the  privy  purse  went  to  the  printer,  the 
book  vendor,  the  copyist,  the  illuminator  ;  a  few  scholars  were 
helped  to  the  university;  a  few  presents  were  made  to  men  of 
,  such  as  to  the  official  poets  attached  to  the  households 

the  king's   mother  and  the  heir-apparent,  or  to  Bernard 
,  the  blind  poet  of  Toulouse,  who  has  left  a  history  of  the 
ign,  or  to  the  "  rhymer  of  Scotland,"  who  was  probably  none 
other  than  the  famous  poet  Dunbar. 

When  the  king  visited  Cambridge  in  1505  he  listened  to 
the  disputations  of  all  the  faculties,  made  a  public  entertain- 
ment for  the  scholars,  and  promoted  the  completion  of  King's 
College  chapel.  In  r  506,  passing  through  the  town  on  his 
way  to  Walsingham,  he  presented  the  university  with  100 
marks  and  contributed  ^^40  towards  the  repair  of  St.  Mary's 
the  Great.  Nor  did  this  exhaust  the  measure  of  liberality 
which  was  extended  by  the  royal  family  to  Cambridge.  As 
long  ago  as  1497  Fisher  had  been  appointed  confessor  to  the 
king's  mother,  and  Fisher  was  the  head  of  a  Cambridge  college 
and  the  inspiring  force  in  the  university.  The  Lady  Margaret, 
whose  monument  is  the  most  exquisite  treasure  of  Westminster 
abbey,  was  a  devout  and  learned  lady,  the  patroness  of  Cajcton, 
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and  herself  the  author  of  a  translation  from  a  French  de- 
votional manual.  The  current  of  her  interest  and  some  por- 
tion of  her  ample  means  was  turned  towards  the  universities 
by  the  influence  of  Fisher.  In  1503  she  founded  a  chair  of 
divinity  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridg^e,  and  the  two  founda- 
tions of  Christ's  and  St  John's  in  the  latter  university  owe 
their  being  to  her  munificence.  The  statutes  of  Christ's  are 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that,  while  providing  for  instruction  in 
the  orators  and  the  poets,  they  ignore  some  features  of  the 
medieval  discipline,  and  this  new  departure  may  doubtless  be 
attributed  to  the  wise  counsels  of  Fisher,  and  perhaps  to  the 
indirect  influence  of  Erasmus.  A  new  era  was  now  opening 
for  Cambridge,  In  1506,  what  with  the  sweating  sickness, 
which  had  carried  off  no  less  than  ten  doctors^  and  town-and- 
g^own  riots,  and  a  dearth  of  literary  patrons^  a  disgust  for  good 
letters  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  colleges,  A  few  years  later 
Cambridge  was  in  the  van  of  English  learning.  The  dull  auto- 
crats of  scholasticism  were  dethroned  ;  the  air  was  lively  with 
new  ideas  and  the  study  of  humane  letters  was  pursued  with  a 
zeal  which  Oxford  should  have  envied.  Yet  though  the  col- 
leges had  received  their  full  share  of  royal  favours,  and  Henry 
had  left  no  less  a  sum  than  ^5,000  towards  the  completion  of 
King's  Collt^e  chapel,  the  university  still  occasionaliy  found 
itself  in  a  humiliating  state  of  indigence.  In  1513  It  actually 
applied  to  Lord  Mountjoy  to  assist  towards  the  stipend  of  the 
Greek  chair. 

One  considerable  literary  production  owes  its  being  to 
Henry's  suggestion,  the  Historia  Anglkana  of  Polydore  Vergil. 
The  author  was  bom  at  Urbino  in  1470,  and  after  serving 
for  a  time  as  a  papal  chamberlain  in  the  court  of  Alexander 
VI.  came  to  England  in  1501  as  subcoUector  of  Peter's  pence. 
His  name  was  already  well  known.  In  1496  he  had  published 
a  little  volume  of  proverbs  gathered  from  Latin  authors, 
which,  though  subsequently  eclipsed  by  the  Adagia  of  Eras- 
mus, at  once  obtained  a  wide  popularity.  It  was  in  itself 
an  achievement  to  have  struck  so  novel  and  so  rich  a  vein. 
The  Proiffrbiormn  Libellus  represented  in  a  concentrated  form 
the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  ages  ;  it  was  a  manual  of  philosophy 
divested  of  pedantry,  a  brief  compendium  of  amusement  and 
instruction  ;  and  it  contained  the  qualities  of  the  novel  and  the 
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short  story  combined  with  the  quintessential  extract  of  history    CHAP 
and  of  popular  life.     It  was  learned  and  lively,  shrewd  and 
witty;  above  all  it  was  short*  and  to  a  generation  fed  upon 
IbHos  it  came  as  a  delicious  alleviation. 

In  the  next  year  Polydore  added  to  his  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  three  books  on  the  inventors  of  things,  De  Tn- 
vtntoribus  rerum.  Here  again  the  theme  was  new  and  the 
success  decisive.  Society  was  living  in  a  certain  state  of  civili- 
sation, highly  complex  and  various ;  it  possessed  creeds  and 
churches,  customs  and  rites,  arts  and  sciences  and  various 
mechanical  appHances  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants.  In 
comparatively  recent  times  gunpowder  and  printing  had  re- 
volutiomsed  the  conditions  of  war  and  of  knowledge,  while 
sudden  and  long  Htrrdes  had  been  made  in  other  departments 
of  human  effort,  notably  in  the  fine  arts.  Why  should  not  a 
bocJc  be  written  to  portray  the  origin  of  all  these  things,  the  sum 
of  which  made  up  civilisation  ?  In  the  hands  of  a  philosopher 
the  theme  would  have  proved  fruitful,  but  for  a  penurious  renais- 
sance scholar  in  a  hurry  the  complexity  of  social  progress  was 
i  thing  far  too  recondite  to  be  realised.  Polydore  ascribes  the 
^bnc  of  civilisation  to  inventors  whose  works  could  be  isolated 
and  stated  with  clearness,  after  a  perfunctory  raid  upon  the 
dassicsi.  Lycurgus  and  Gyges,  Homer  and  Xerxes,  the  dim 
g^antic  figures  who  taught  the  Greeks  of  old  to  govern  or  to 
dnam,  to  paint  or  to  carve,  reappear  in  their  conventional 
poses.  A  chapter  on  sculpture  could  omit  Michael  Angelo ; 
a  chapter  on  painting  could  ignore  the  Tuscans,  Save  for  a 
few  scattered  outbursts  of  personal  feeling,  a  eulogy  of  Raphael 
liis  fellow  townsman,  a  denunciation  of  gunpowder  as  destruc- 
tive of  chivalry,  a  tribute  to  two  learned  uncles,  Polydore 
cootents  himself  with  shepherding  the  tame  cattle  driven  from 
the  fold  of  Pliny.  The  book  is  the  work  of  a  novice,  but  It 
it  the  popular  taste,  and  the  subcollector  landed  in  England 
'b  marked  man. 

The  men  of  the  south  do  not  always  thrive  in  England,  but 
Polydore  was  an  exception.  He  became  archdeacon  of  Wells, 
be  acquired  an  entrance  into  the  best  literary  circles  in 
London,  and  he  addressed  himself  to  writing  a  great  history 
of  England,  Though  he  was  far  from  being  a  genius,  he  was 
colturedf  observant,  and  curious^  full  of  industry,  and  thoroughly 
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~HAP.  interested  in  the  world  around  him.  As  an  outsider  and  a 
cosmopolitan,  he  could  afford  to  be  impartial;  as  an  Italian, 
he  was  acquainted  with  higher  critical  standards  than  those 
prevalent  in  the  scriptoria  of  English  monasteries.  Having 
already  given  some  attention  to  civiiisation  in  general,  he 
brought  to  his  task  a  wide  horizon.  Constitutional  history  did 
not  exist  for  him,  nor  would  it  have  interested  his  readers; 
and  indeed  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Tudors  there  can  have 
been  little  of  the  old  constitutional  edifice  clearly  visible  to  the 
eye  of  a  foreigner.  The  exigencies  of  classic  taste  demanded 
the  use  of  the  word  concilium^  where  native  writers  would  have 
written  parliamentum,  and  with  the  loss  of  the  word  parlia- 
ment, the  history  of  England  appears  to  be  not  wholly  English. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  attracted  by  physical  and  social 
features. 

His  history  begins  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  geo- 
graphy and  the  climate,  the  fauna,  and  the  outward  aspect  of 
England.  We  see  the  stone  bridge  of  London  with  its  row  of 
shops  on  either  side ;  the  pleasant  valleys  studded  with  the 
sheltered  country  houses  of  the  nobility ;  the  parks  filled  with 
game  ;  the  small  boys  driving  the  rooks  from  the  crops  with 
bows  and  arrows ;  the  long  stretches  of  luscious  pasture;  the 
herons  breeding  in  the  rookeries  when  the  young  rooks  are 
abroad  ;  the  hardy  folk  among  the  Welsh  mountains  who  speak 
in  gutturals  and  live  upon  oaten  cakes.  He  notices  the  white 
fleecy  sheep,  the  apple  orchards  and  the  oak  woods  with  their 
wealth  of  acorns,  the  ploughs  drawn  by  mixed  teams  of  oxen 
and  horses,  the  big  hens  in  Kent,  the  fat  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges, quails  and  larks,  which  load  the  table  in  almost  every 
household  during  the  winter  season.  The  great  opulence  of 
the  country  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  this 
intelligent  observer.  In  most  English  houses,  he  says,  however 
poor,  you  are  sure  to  find  silver  salt-cellars,  silver  spoons,  and 
silver  cups.  As  for  the  population,  it  was  carnivorous  in  diet, 
slow  and  deliberate  in  counsel,  gentle  and  hospitable  in  enter- 
tainment, intrepid  in  war ;  moreover,  a  most  Christian  and 
religious  people.  "  In  habit  of  body  and  manners  they  hardly 
differ  from  Italians." 

The  Historia  Anglicana  is  a  very  long  book,  and  it  took  a 
long  time  to  write.     Indeed  it  was  not  published  until  r534. 
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tirenty'Sevm  years  after  Polydorc  first  addressed  himself  to  CHAP, 
tike  task.  In  scope  and  conception  it  marks  a  new  dcjjartiirc 
m  Eagii^  historical  writing.  Polydore  not  only  tclis  the  story 
qT  Ei^land  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  date  of  ijublicution, 
but  so  niach  also  of  the  story  of  Normandy,  Scotland,  and 
Irdaud  as  appears  to  him  to  bear  upon  the  central  stream  of 
events.  No  previous  writer  had  ever  attempted  a  history  of 
England  upon  so  large  a  scale  or  in  so  modern  a  spirit.  "  The 
bw  given  to  the  historian,"  he  writes,  "  is  that  he  dare  not  any 
anvthing  which  is  false,  that  he  suppress  not  anything  which  is 
true,  that  there  be  no  suspicion  of  favour  or  spite."  Polydorc 
at3ny  rate  professes  impartiality.  He  confronts  French  and 
English  authorities  ;  he  uses  Saxo  Grammaticus  and  Norman 
c&ronicJes  ;  that  he  may  understand  Scotland,  he  obtains  from 
his  friend.  Bishop  Gawin  Douglas,  a  real  authority— the  Annals 
of  John  Major.  One  discovery  does  peculiar  credit  tn  hin 
oitica]  acumen.  During  some  preliminary  researches  he  hjid 
the  good  fortune  to  come  upon  two  manuscripts  of  Gildas'  Pf 
Excidio  Britanniic,  and  was  struck  by  the  autlior'a  statement 
that  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  Roman  period  of  Eni^lijih 
histoo'  had  been  burnt  or  carried  abroad  by  British  exiles.  If 
this  were  really  trucj  and  if  the  Britons  were,  as  Gildas  repre- 
sented, neither  strong  in  war  nor  faithful  in  peace,  what  became 
of  Brute  and  Locrine,  Arthur  and  Alba,  Rudubras  and  Lear, 
and  all  the  other  British  heroes  who  flourish  so  bravely  in  the 
pages  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  ?  Polydore  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  these  stories  were  ridiculous  figments,  concocted 
to  expiate  the  faults  of  the  Britons.  His  discovery  involved 
him  in  some  obloquy,  as  if  a  meddlesome  foreit^ncr  had  any 
business  to  delete  whole  story  books  of  delightful  Jiritish 
heroes.  A  Latin  epigram  spoke  of  Vei^il  the  poet  imd  Vergil 
the  liar ;  and  an  elaborate  calumny  was  invented  to  the  effect 
that  the  foreign  rascal  had  ransacked  all  the  English  libraries 
and  then  burnt  the  manuscripts  to  secure  for  his  book  a  mono- 
poly of  historical  information. 

An  archdeacon  does  not  approach  the  problems  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  with  complete  detachment,  and  Polydore's  his- 
tory would  pass  the  strictest  tests  of  catholic  orthodoxy.  For 
him  Wycliffe  is  a  man  desirous  of  harm,  who  knowing  that 
he  cannot  infect  learned  men  with  hrs  poison,  deliberately  sets 
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himself  to  ensnare  the  ignorant  commons,  and  Lollardy  an  evil 
superstition,  so  powerful  that  even  in  the  writer's  day  men  were 
burnt  from  time  to  time  together  with  the  English  tracts  of 
their  misguided  master.  On  the  other  hand,  Polydore  was 
no  obscurantist.  He  shars  indeed,  though  an  enthusiast  for 
Hebrew  literature,  the  general  detestation  of  Jews,  but  in  all 
matters  of  Church  organisation  he  is  for  conservative  reform, 
Lilvc  his  friend  Erasmus,  he  condemns  the  vulgar  miracle- 
mongering  friars,  the  non-residence  of  canons,  the  plurality 
of  benefices,  the  degeneration  of  the  sermon,  the  abuses  of 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  aJl  the  extravagances  of  popular  catholic- 
ism.  Indeed  he  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  ''  incredible 
degradation  "  of  monasttcism  and  to  sigh  for  a  general  council 
to  reform  the  Church.  A  complete  dearth  of  imagination  com- 
bined with  a  plain  and  heavy  style  disqualifies  Polydore  from 
taking  rank  as  an  artistic  historian.  But  the  man  who  edited 
Gildas,  who  rediscovered  the  lau-s  of  Alfred,  who  exposed  the 
legend  of  Brute^  who  told  the  truth  about  Joan  of  Arc  and 
uttered  a  protest  against  the  intrusion  of  national  animosities 
into  historical  writing,  has  done  something  to  redeem  the  long 
stretches  of  dull  hackwork  which  depress  the  reader  of  his 
English  history. 

We  should  be  much  mistaken  if  we  pictured  to  ourselves 
the  nobility  of  this  period  as  interested  in  letters  or  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind.  An  Italian  who  knew  the  English  aristocracy 
well  and  desired  to  pay  a  compliment  to  a  lettered  noble,  de- 
scribed him  as  furnishing  a  unique  example  of  culture  in  a  class 
devoted  to  dicing  and  the  card-table.  It  is  true  that  a  few 
young  gentlemen  passed  on  from  the  English  universities  to 
Paris  to  receive  some  finishing  touches  to  an  imperfect  educa- 
tion. But  with  the  single  exception  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  the 
friend  and  helper  of  Erasmus,  no  English  nobleman  is  re- 
corded during  this  reign  to  have  assisted  a  struggling  author^ 
to  have  contributed  endowments  to  an  educational  foundation, 
or  to  have  published  a  line  either  in  prose  or  verse.  In  these 
circumstances  the  hopes  of  the  impecunious  scribbler,  unpro- 
vided with  a  college  fellowship,  were  centred  in  the  favours  of 
the  court  or  the  Church.  To  receive  a  pension  or  a  benefice, 
to  be  retained  as  a  household  poet,  a  tutor,  a  groom  of  the 
chamber,  or  a  secretary,  were  the  more  substantial  rewards  of 
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the  literary  profession  ;  but  a  hand-to-mouth  subsistence  might 
be  earned  by  a  ballad,  a  dedication,  or  an  interlude,  by  a  copy 
of  fawning  Latin  verses,  or  a  ponderous  piece  of  English  nxora.1- 
ising  after  the  fashion  of  Lydgate.  The  vices  and  discomforts 
of  court  life  had  furnished  a  classic  theme  for  the  satirist  ever 
since  the  publication  of  the  Miseria  Curialium  of  ^neas 
Sylvius^  and  Alexander  Barclay,  a  Scottish  monk  who  had  en- 
tered a  Benedictine  house  in  Devonshire,  wrote  a  racy  eclogue 
in  dispraise  of  courtiers,  and  in  his  Ship  of  Fools,  published  in 
1509,  exhibited  many  courtly  follies  to  ridicule.  To  a  circle 
of  west -country  squires  and  yeomen  it  must  have  been  gratify- 
ing to  learn  that  the  courtier  generally  went  without  dinner  or 
sleep,  and  that  he  had  every  reason  to  envy  the  poor  moorland 
shepherd  who  braved  the  buffetii  of  the  weather  on  a  frugal 
diet  of  nriilk  and  fruit,  brown  bread  and  cheese.  Barclay's  pic- 
ture is  painted  for  edification,  and  must  be  interpreted  with 
rserve.  But  at  least  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  conditions  of 
court  life  are  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  valuable  litera- 
ture. Of  all  the  poetry  put  out  by  the  frequenters  of  the  king's 
drcle,  one  couplet  alone  deserved  to  be  printed.  In  a  tedious 
d  conventional  work,  The  Pastitm  of  Pleasure^  Stephen 
Hawcsi,  a  groom  of  the  privy  chamber,  lighted  at  last  upon  a 
gracious  thought — 

For  thoogii  a  day  is  never  sa  loragt: 
At  last  the  belles  iingech  to  evensonge. 

It  was  the  "evensongc"  of  medieval  English  poetry,  as  indeed 
of  all  other  forms  of  medieval  life,  which  was  now  sounding. 
The  next  reign  was  destined  to  listen  to  new  measures. 

The  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  product  of  the  new  age.  He 
grew  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  renaissance.  He  was  given 
the  best  instructors,  and  was  encouraged  by  his  father  to  pursue 
his  studies  with  assiduity.  Bernard  Andre,  historian  and  poet, 
pr>:>bably  had  some  share  in  his  tuition.  The  French  language 
was  imparted  to  him  by  Giles  d'Ewes,  author  of  a  famous 
French  grammar,  while  Skelton,  the  poet  laureate,  that  "light 
and  ornament  of  English  letters,"  as  Erasmus  styles  him, 
claims  to  have  taught  the  boy  to  read. 

Th«  h{)T)>9r  of  Engliand  I  leatned  to  «peU, 
I  gave  him  dnrk  of  the  sugred  well 
Of  Helicon's  watcTs  crystalline 
Acquainting  him  with  the  Muses  nme. 
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P.  At  a  later  date  the  accomplished  Mountjoy  was  made  the 
companion  of  his  studies,  and  while  the  two  youths  paid  special 
attention  to  history,  Henry  became  acquainted  by  his  friend 
with  the  writing's  of  Erasmus.  In  1499  the  young  prince  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  great  humanist  himself.  "  I  was 
staying,"  writes  Erasmus,  "at  Lord  Mountjoy's  country  house 
when  Thomas  More  came  to  see  me>  and  took  me  out  with 
him  for  a  walk  as  far  as  the  next  village,  where  all  the  king's 
children^  except  Prince  Arthur,  who  was  then  the  eldest  son, 
were  being  educated.  When  we  came  into  the  hall,  the  atten- 
dants not  only  of  the  palace  but  also  of  Mountjoy's  household 
were  all  assembled.  In  the  midst  stood  Prince  Henry  now 
nine  years  old,  and  having  already  something  of  royalty  in  his 
demeanour,  in  which  there  was  a  certain  dignity  combined  with 
singular  courtesy.  On  his  right  was  Margaret  about  eleven 
years  of  age,  afterwards  married  to  James,  King  of  Scots; 
and  on  his  left  played  Mary,  a  child  of  four.  Edmund  was  an 
infant  in  arms.  More,  with  his  companion  Arnold,  after  paying 
his  respects  to  the  boy  Henry^  the  same  that  now  is  King  of 
England,  presented  him  with  some  writing.  For  my  part,  not 
having  expected  anything  of  the  sort,  I  had  nothing  to  offer, 
but  promised  that  on  another  occasion  I  would  in  some  way 
declare  my  duty  towards  him.  Meantime  I  was  angry  with 
More  for  not  having  warned  me,  especially  as  the  boy  sent  me 
a  little  note,  while  we  were  at  dinner^  to  challenge  something 
from  my  pen.  I  went  home,  and  in  the  Muses'  spite  from 
whom  I  had  been  so  long  divorced,  finished  the  poem  within 
three  days." ' 

The  boy  soon  evinced  remarkable  endowments  both  of 
mind  and  body.  He  became  proficient  in  Latin  ;  he  spoke 
French  wi^  ease;  he  could  understand  Italian;  he  applied 
an  energetic  intellect  to  the  problems  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ol(^ry ;  he  shared  his  father's  passion  for  music,  and  made  him- 
self expert  on  the  lute,  the  organ,  and  the  harpsichord.  He 
was  a  capital  shot  with  a  bow  aJid  arrow,  an  enthusiastic  tennis 
playerj  a  brilliant  figure  in  the  tilting  yard.  "  O  my  Erasmus," 
wrote  Mountjoy,  in  1 509,  "  if  you  could  see  how  the  world  here 
is  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  so  great  a  prince,  how  his  life 
is  all  their  desire,  you  could  not  contain  your  cheers  for  joy* 

1  The  Entities  of  Erasmm,  transl.  Hicho!&,  i..  201 1 
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Afafice  is  expdled  tiie  countiy ;  liberality  scatters  riches  with  chap. 
imnteous  hand.  Our  king  does  not  desire  gold  nor  gems,  but  ^'' 
mtu^  gl(»y>  immortality.  I  will  give  you  an  example.  The 
other  day  he  wished  he  was  more  learned  than  he  is.  I  said, 
'Hat  is  not  what  we  expect  of  your  Grace,  but  that  you  should 
faster  and  enccurage  learned  men '.  *  Yea,  surely,'  said  he, 
'for  indeed  without  them  we  should  scarcely  exist  at  all.' 
Vbat  more  splendid  saying  could  fall  from  the  lips  of  a 
{nDoc?"  It  ^vas  in  this  mood  that  England  saluted  the 
ueasioo  of  her  young  Octavius. 


CHAPTER  VI  r. 


THE  PALADIN  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAP.  Seldom  had  a  new  reign  opened  more  prosperously.  Every 
^'^-  one  admired  the  king.  He  was  a  thorough  Englishman,  bluff 
and  rosy,  strong'  and  limber,  fond  of  field-sports  and  yachting, 
a  tennis  player  and  a  swordsman.  He  "  shot  as  strong  and  as 
great  a  length  as  any  of  his  guard  " ;  he  was  a  judge  of  a  horse ; 
he  could  wrestle  and  throw  the  bar.  "  He  is  very  rich,"  wrote 
an  enthusiast,  "and  very  liberal,  so  humane  and  kind  that  the 
poorest  person  can  easily  approach  him,  and  so  made  for  war, 
that  there  is  no  military  exercise  in  which  he  does  not  equal, 
not  to  say  surpass  his  soldiers."  And  with  all  these  robust 
English  qualities  he  possessed  aptitudes  of  a  rarer  and  more 
delicate  kind.  He  played,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Venetian  ambassadors,  "on  almost  every  instrument".  He 
composed  two  masses ;  his  name  is  set  to  some  swinging  and 
jolly  ballads.'  One  thing  was  certain  from  the  first,  that  he 
intended  to  taste  the  sweets  of  life  and  to  have  his  own  way. 
But  thoiigh  he  would  go  a  maying  with  his  merry  friends,  orfl 
disguise  himself  as  Robin  Hood,  or  challenge  all  comers  to 
twelve  strokes  with  the  two-handed  sword,  he  never  foi^ot 
that  he  was  king.  His  pride,  his  sense  of  power,  his  con-^ 
tempt  for  the  foreigner,  were  qualities  innate  in  his  being,  am 
strengthened  by  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life*  A  French* 
ambassador  onoc  ventured  to  admire  his  shooting.     '*  It  is  good 

^  Henry's  gifts  sue  extolled  in  Ca/.  Sluif  Papen,  V^ice,  ii.,  614,  624, 
12^7.  A  volume  of  songs  and  baSlads,  many  of  which  are  ascribed  to  the  king, 
niBtft  m  the  British  Muacum,  Add.  MS.  31922,  and  haa  been  described  in  the 
ArcUaoliigia,  xli.,  371-8G.  It  remains  uncertain  whether  Henry  wrote  the  baltads 
iscrihed  to  him,  or  merely  provided  the  musicaJ  settings.  The  words  of 
Holinshed  {Chromctt^  m.,  537)  would  imply  that  he  did  both,  and  evidence 
pointing  itt  the  same  direction  trtAy  be  found  in  Litters  and  Paptri,  HtHry  Vllt., 
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for  a  Frenchman,"  answered  the  boy — he  was  then  sixteen —  CHAP, 
with  cool  insolence.'  A  few  months  after  his  accession,  in  ^'^■ 
September,  1509,  another  envoy  came  from  Paris,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  by  his  master  of  a  letter  in  which  Henry 
asked  for  friendship  and  peace  with  France.  '"  Who  wrote 
that  letter  ?  "  said  the  king  fiercely  ;  "  I  ask  peace  of  the  King 
of  France,  who  dare  not  look  me  in  the  face,  still  less  make 
war  on  ntie!"^  And  with  that  he  rose  and  declined  to  hear 
anything  further. 

It  had  been  one  of  the  last  injunctions  of  the  old  king  that 
Us  son  should  complete  Che  marriage  with  Princess  Catharine ; 
and  though  it  is  reported  that  Archbishop  Warham  had  scruples 
aiiout  the  niatch,  the  behest  was  obeyed  June  3,  1509,  and  War- 
ham  himself  performed  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  princess 
was  lively  and  agreeable ;  the  wedding  afforded  a  congenial 
opportunity  for  pomp  and  splendour,  and  England's  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Castile  plunged  her  speedily  into  the  vortex 
of  European  politics.  The  new  Queen  of  England  was  a  de- 
vote daughter,  and  ui^ed  her  influence  with  the  young  king 
lo  promote  the  interests  of  her  astute  and  watchful  parent. 
"These  kingdoms  of  your  highness,"  she  wrote  to  Ferdinand 
soon  after  her  marriage,  "  are  in  great  tranquillity  ;  "^  and  she 
proceeded  to  represent  that  Henry  was  entirely  submitted  to 
her  guidance. 

The  Lady  Margaret  lived  long  enough  to  dictate  the  choice 
of  her  grandson's  earliest  councillors;  and  the  experienced 
band  of  diplomatists,  lawyers,  and  soldiers,  who  had  served  the 
father,  continued  for  a  while  to  direct  the  counsels  of  the  son. 
The  great  seal  still  remained  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, but  Warham  seems  to  have  taken  Utile  or  no  share  in 
the  shaping  of  national  policy,  Unambitious,  and  perhaps  a 
little  wearj'  of  twenty  years  of  official  life,  he  was  content  to 
de\'ote  himself  to  his  clerical  duties,  and  to  dispense  a  generous 
patronage  to  impecunious  authors.  With  the  effacement  of 
Warham^  the  chief  place  in  the  direction  of  affairs  belonged  to 
Richard  Fox,  the  lord  privy  seal      Wary,  alert,  resourceful, 

>'  Gachard,  Collection  dn  Voyagti  dtt  SauvtrtUHS  des  Pays  Bos,  i.,  436, 

■  Cal.  StaU  Pafen,  Vtnke,  ii.,  ti. 

•  Co/.  Slau  Paptn,  S(>ain.  \i„  la.  21 ;  Lriirrs  ant^  Pf^ftrs,  Hen,  VIII.,  i., 
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CHAP,  quick  to  descry  the  currents  of  the  age,  Fox  had  been  con- 
cerned in  almost  all  the  great  transactions  of  the  preceding 
reign.  He  had  been  the  chief  English  envoy  employed  in 
drafting  the  treaty  of  Etaples ;  he  was  instrumental  in  the  pre 
paration  of  the  Great  Intercourse;  he  negotiated  the  Scottish 
and  the  Spanish  marri^es,  and  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion the  alliance  with  the  Archduke  Charles.  In  return  for 
these  services  Henry  VII.  had  named  him  as  one  of  his 
executors,  and  if  Harpsfield  may  be  believed,  had  specially 
commended  the  heir-apparent  to  his  charge.  Fox's  conduct 
had  not  been  entirely  free  from  blemish,  and  Sir  Thomas  More 
told  Erasmus  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  the  famous  dilemma 
which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Morton's  fork.  But  he  was  a 
devoted  and  able  servant  of  the  crown,  and  deservedly  obtained 
the  chief  place  in  the  king's  council.  Such  was  his  influence, 
that  in  1510  Badoer,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  described  him 
as  "  alter  rex  ".^ 

The  only  serious  rival  to  the  lord   privy   seal  was,  if  we 

except   the  queen,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  and  lord 

treasurer,  and  a  contest  appears  to  have  arisen  between  the 

two  men  on  the  question  of  national  economy,  in  which  Fox 

championed  the  unpopular  cause  of  thrift.     Surrey  was  now 

sixty-six  years  of  age.      He  had  fought  for   Edward  IV.  at 

Bamet  and  for  Richard  HI.  at  Bosworth,  and  had  expiated 

his  loyalty  to  the  White  Rose  by  three  years'  imprisonment  in 

the  Tower.     Here  he  reflected  that  it  was  wiser  to  bow  to  the 

risen  sun  than  to  chase  the  unsubstantial  shadow  of  a  hopeless 

^K  lojralty.      He  was  released    from  prison ;    his  earldom  was  re- 

^H  stored  to  him ;  and  he  repaid  the  confidence  of  the  king  by 

^H  signal  military  and  diplomatic  services.      At  the  accession  of 

^m  Henry  Vin.  he  ranked  as  the  first  soldier  in  England.     But 

^1  though  less  eminent  in  political  aptitude,  and  vanquished  in  the 

^H  contest  for  supremacy  by  Fox,  Thomas  Howard  was  nofron- 

^H  dear,  and  from  him  and  hjs  house  this  country  was  destined  to 

^B  receive  loyal  and  brilliant  service  both  by  sea   and   by  land. 

^H  The   other   members   of  the   council    were   less    conspicuous, 

^H  Ruthall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  a  hard-working  official ;  Pojti- 

^H  ings,  the  controller  of  the  household,  had  made  a  name  both 
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u  a  soldier  and  administrator,  while  Ssr  Thomas  Lovell,  CHAP, 
treasurer  of  the  household,  had  been  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer ever  since  1485.  George  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
the  lord  steward,  had  fought  at  Stoke,  and  contributed  an 
Slnstrious  family  reputation  to  the  prestige  of  the  govem- 
nkcnt.  Charles  Sonierset.  Lord  Herbert  and  afterwards  Ear! 
of  Worcester,  the  lord  chamberlain,  was  a  bastard  son  of 
Henry  Beaufort,  third  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  had  been  brought 
up  35  a  child  in  the  court  of  Henrj'  VH,  He  had  seen  some- 
thing of  war  both  by  land  and  sea,  but  his  rapid  promotion 
appears  to  have  been  due  rather  to  favour  than  to  merit,  and 
Us  weight  was  inconsiderable  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign  was  to  offer  reparation 
for  the  extortions  practised  by  the  fiscal  commissioners.  On 
April  25.  1509,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  effect  that 
any  one  who  had  sustained  injury  or  suffered  loss  of  goods 
bj-  the  commissioners  was  to  make  supplication  to  the  king. 
The  floodgates  once  opened,  the  pent-up  tide  of  popular 
indignation  flowed  out  with  such  vehemence  that  the  council 
was  compelled  to  commit  Empson  and  Dudley  to  prison. 
There  were  petitions,  there  were  ballads,  there  was  a  cry  for 
Uood.  Empson,  summoned  before  the  council,  pleaded  that 
he  had  only  followed  out  the  late  king's  instructions,  and  that 
so  long  as  laws  were  suffered  to  exist  in  the  statute-book,  fines 
ought  to  be  exacted  for  their  infringement.  What  couki  the 
council  do  ?  They  had  connived  at  these  malpractices  ;  Lovell 
at  least  had  largely  profited  by  them  ;  and  how  could  the  law 
condemn  men  whose  chief  offence  had  been  the  over-zeaJous 
enforcement  of  it  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  to 
procure  popularity  for  the  new  reign,  and  to  quiet  the  public 
clamour.  A  way  was  found  out  of  the  difficulty.  A  charge 
was  trumped  up  against  the  two  men  that  on  the  death  of  the 
late  king  they  had  summoned  their  retainers  to  London  with 
a  \-iew  to  obtaining  the  control  of  the  government,  even  if  jt 
should  involve  the  destruction  of  the  new  king.  That  they  had 
summoned  their  retainers  to  London  is  likely  enough,  seeing 
that  they  might  reasonably  expect  to  have  to  face  the  anger  of 
their  enemies ;  but  a  sensible  man  does  not  dream  of  overturn- 
ing a  dynasty  with  a  handful  of  knights,  yeomen,  and  farm- 
servants,  and  the  motive  alleged  in  the  indictment  wfis  too 
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CHAP.  ridicuHous  to  stand  a  moment's  examination.  Nevertheless  they 
^^'"  were  condemned,  Empson  at  the  Northampton  assises,  Dudley 
before  a  special  commission  sitting  at  the  Guildhall  and  com- 
posed of  most  of  the  political  and  legal  luminaries  of  England  ; 
and  the  king  allowed  them  to  suffer  death  upon  the  scaffold, 
The  first  parliament  of  the  reign  deemed  the  evidence  sufficient 
to  justify  an  act  of  attainder ;  and  if  all  this  was  judicial  mur- 
der, the  whole  nation  was  an  accomplice.  The  execution  of 
the  "fiscal  judges"  was  regarded  as  the  happiest  of  omens. 
Noblemen  and  merchants*  abbots  and  squires  breathed  again. 
The  records  of  the  time  are  full  of  their  cancelled  debts. 

The  first  intelligence  which  came  from  abroad  was  thrill- 
ingly  unpleasant.  On  May  14  the  French  won  a  great  victory 
over  the  Venetians  at  Agnadello.  "  In  one  day  "  wrote  Mac- 
chiavclli,  ''  the  Venetians  lost  all  that  they  had  acquired  during 
eight  hundred  years  of  strenuous  effort/'  *  The  French  made 
themselves  masters  of  North  Italy  to  the  Mincio ;  the  papal  forces 
overran  the  Romagna;  the  imperial  army  mastered  Friuli  and 
Verona ;  Vicenza  and  Padua  submitted  to  the  league  without 
a  blow.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  military  reverse, 
in  itself  by  no  means  irremediable,  causes  a  disastrous  panic 
in  the  vanquished  party.  In  despair  the  republic  appealed  to 
England  for  help,  and  Henry  was  strongly  inclined  to  give  a 
favourable  answer  to  their  appeal.  He  told  Badoer  that  he 
was  the  signory's  good  friend  and  would  hold  a  parliament  of 
his  barons  to  consider  the  matter.      He  evinced  great  regret 

Land  distress  at  the  French  victory.  The  atrocities  committed 
by  the  French  troops  in  Venetia — how  they  hunted  men 
through  the  maize  fields  with  bloodhounds,  and  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex — were  served  up  for  English  consumption.  It  was 
represented  that  unless  something  were  promptly  done,  Louis 
XlL  would  make  himself  "lord  of  [taly  and  monarch  of  the 
world  ". 
So  far  as  diplomacy  could  go,  Henry  was  willing  to  do  his 
utmost  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  Venice.  He  wrote  to 
Louis ;  he  wrote  to  the  Archduchess  Margaret  to  influence  her 
father;  in  November  he  sent  Christopher  Bainbridge,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  to  Rome  in  order  to  promote  the  Venetian 
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interest  at  the   curia.      Bajnbridge,  who   was    the   bearer  of  CHAP, 
ietterj*  both  to  the  pope  and  to  Ferdinand  in  favour  of  Venice,  " 

lold  the  Venetian  ambassadors  that  the  King  of  England  was 
ail  for  the  signory,  and  that  he  would  attacic  France.  The 
London  nunour  in  December  was  that  when  parliament  met 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  it  would  vole  supplies  for  a 
French  war. 
^B  N'early  six  years  had  elapsed  since  a  parliament  had  met 
^nt  Westminster,  an  interlude  full  of  sharp  and  disagreeable 
^Hflpifis  to  the  country.  Yet,  however  bitter  had  been  the 
^'ft^icrience  of  irregular  exactions,  continuous  parliamentary 
govemment  was  neither  expected  nor  desired.  The  members 
of  the  lower  house  were  still  paid  by  their  constituencies,  and 
the  parliamentary  wage  was  felt  to  be  still  a  burden.'  To 
attoid  a  parliament  was  regarded  as  a  duty  not  less  irksome 
and  hardly  more  honourable  than  service  upon  a  jury,  and  by 
special  favour  of  the  king  gentlemen  would  now  and  again 
obtain  exemption  from  the  liability  to  be  returned  to  the  house 
of  commons.  Once  the  novelty  of  the  session  had  worn  off,  the 
sqmres  and  burgesses  found  the  business  unutterably  tedious, 
and  a  statute  had  to  be  passed  in  1 5 14  to  prevent  members  from 
goif^  home  to  their  pleasure  or  their  business  before  the  work  of 
parliament  was  completed.  In  a  short  session  of  some  forty  to 
sixty  days  it  was  impossible  for  the  countrj^-  member  to  acquire 
an  adequate  command  of  affairs,  and  affairs  would  therefore  be 
likely  to  find  him  listless,  incurious,  and  obedient  to  superior 
guidance.  It  would  sesm  that  the  majority  of  the  bills  discussed 
in  parliament  were  first  introduced  in  the  lords,  nnd  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  them  had  previously  been  prepared  by 
nieinbers  of  the  privy  council  in  consultation  with  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  or  the  king's  serjeants-at-law.  To  one  of 
these  legal  experts  a  bill  was  usually  submitted  if  it  was  deemed 
\o  require  amendment,  and  occasionally  a  committee  of  the 
lords  would  be  deputed  to  hold  a  confeaence  with  the  commons 
upon  some  point  as  to  which  the  two  houses  were  disagreed. 
If  a  pending  measure  happened  to  arouse  opposition  outside 
parliament,  the  representatives  of  the  threatened  interest  might 
be  summoned  to  cither  house  to  plead  their  cause  and,  if  the 

■  Uiii.  MSS,  Cornmissian  ReporU^  \k.,  pL  a,  p.  152  ;  jci.,  pt.  3,  pp.  117,  177^ 
180:  joii..  pt.  4,  p.  3<*:  xiv.,  pL  8,  pp.  30,  252,  35+;  xv.,  pt.  10,  p.  33. 
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justice  of  the  caise  seemed  to  be  intricate,  the  bill  might  be 
committed  to  two  or  more  selected  lawyers  for  amendment. 
The  spirit  of  legality,  of  careful  adherence  to  traditional  forms, 
pervaded  all  the  proceedings. 

The  first  parliament  of  the  reign  assembled  on  January  2i, 

iSiO^and  contrary  to  expectation  no  warlike  proposals  were 

submitted  to  it.     Jn  his  opening  sermon  Warham  e.xpatiated 

on  the  necessity  of  good  laws,  and  spoke  of  parliament  as  the 

"  political  stomach  of  the  kingdom  ".      The  judges  were  the 

eyes  of  the  state;  the  lawyers  were  the  tongues;  the  sheriffs 

the  messengers;  the  escheators  the  explorers.     A  bad   sheriff 

was  a  raven,  a  good  escheator  was  a  rarity,  and  then  in  a  much 

applauded    peroration    the   chancellor    turned    to   the    estates, 

summoned,  he  said,   to   '^  repeal   such    laws   as  were   bad,  to 

temper  such  as  were  rigorous,  and  to  issue  such  as  were  useful ". 

The  old  constitutional  theory  had  successfully  weathered  the 

civil  wars,  and   was  all  the  tougher  for  the  six  years   during 

which  Empsoti  and  Dudley  had  wrought  their  will.     The  first 

business  of  parliament   was    to  protect   the   kingdom  gainst 

a  renewal  of  the  peculiar  fiscal  oppressions  which  had  marked 

the  concluding  years  of  the  late  reign.     The  commons  adopted 

a  bill  that  all  actions  on  penal  statutes  should  be  commenced 

within  a  y^s^r  of  the  offence.     The  lords,  after  some  debate, 

proposed  that   the  period  should   be  extended  to  four  years 

in  cases  where  the  king  was  plaints^,  and  the  commons  so  far 

acceded  as  to  accept  a  three  years'  term  for  the  crown.     The 

attention  of  parliament  was  also  directed  to  the  extortion  and 

dishonesty  of  escheators.      In  future  they  must  be  men  of  sub- 

^—  stance;  they  must  sit  in  public  and  hear  evidence;  and  their 

^1  conclusions  must  be  found  by  a  jury  of  40s.  freeholders  in  the 

^H  county  where  the  inquiry  was  held.     As  Empson  and  Dudley 

^B  had  claimed  many  lands  asholden  of  the  king,  whicli  were  not 

H  so  holden  in  reality,  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  such  '^untrue 

^1  inquisitions"  to  be  traversed.     The  aristocracy  of  England  was 

^K  still  wincing  under  the  humiliations  which  it  had  endured  ;  but 

^^  the  wheel  had  now  swung  round  full  circle. 

^B  The  next  duty  of  parliament  was  to  cope  with  the  evcr- 

^B  menacing  problem  of  poverty  and  crime.      It   was  deemed 

^^  advisable  to  continue  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  bullion 

^^^^         and  coin.     Since  the  wearing  of  costly  apparel  was  regarded 
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as  a  cause  of  poverty  and  an  occasion  of  crime,  the  CHAR 
lents  of  the  nation  were  graduated  by  statute.  No  man 
onder  the  rank  of  duke  should  wear  any  cloth  of  gold  or  tissue ; 
nor  under  the  rank  of  earl  should  wear  sables;  but  the  king 
might  wear  what  he  pleased  and  might  licence  the  wearing  of 
any  appareL  The  desire  to  protect  home  industries  entered  as 
an  dement  into  this  curious  piece  of  legislation^  and  all  persons 
under  the  degree  of  a  lord  or  a  knight  of  the  garter  were  de- 
berred  from  wearing  any  woollen  cloth  made  out  of  the  realm. 

Since  the  nation  was  resolved  to  have  no  more  Etnpsons 
*nd  Dudleys,  recourse  was  had  to  pai-liament  for  supplies. 
Tannic  and  poundage  and  a  subsidy  on  the  export  of  wool, 
»ool-fells,  and  leather  were  granted  to  the  king  for  life,  with  the 
DBial  proviso  that  the  said  subsidies  should  be  employed  for  the 
safeguard  of  the  sea  and  the  defence  of  the  realm.  A  sum  of 
^19,394  1 6s.  3d.  was  assigned  for  the  expenses  of  the  royal 
household,  and  another  sum  of  ^^^2,015  19s.  ild.  was  allotted  to 
the  king's  great  wardrobe.  On  February  23  parliament  was 
dcasolved^  having  transacted  business  on  twenty-nine  days. 

There  was  no  sound  reason  of  policy  why  England  should 
embroil  herself  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  Many  domestic 
problems  of  the  highest  importance  pressed  for  anxious  con- 
sidcfation,  pauperism,  the  agrarian  question,  the  regulation  of 
trade  and  industry,  the  reform  of  the  Church,  the  improvement 
of  national  education,  the  extension  of  English  influence  in 
Ireland,  the  elimination  o^  gross  scandal  and  inequality  from 
rhe  adm.inistration  of  justice.  To  attempt  to  recover  the  lost 
dominions  tn  France  was  as  wise  as  to  plough  the  sand  or 
to  sow  the  sea.  The  verdict  given  threescore  years  before 
was  irreversibie.  The  French  possessions  had  been  won  when 
France  was  riven  in  twain  by  rival  factions,  when  her  king 
was  mad,  her  queen  treacherous,  her  military  system  absurd, 
Vfhen  England  had  the  alliance  of  Burgundy,  the  friendship  or 
neutrality  of  Brittany,  and  when  the  long-bow  was  supreme. 
Al!  these  peculiar  circumstances  had  now  long  disappeared,,  and 
e%'cry  year  which  passed  by  made  a  new  dismemberment  of 
France  more  and  more  improbable.  At  the  same  time  fresh 
and  profitable  enterprises  were  opening  out  in  other  directions. 
Spain  had  already  won  an  empire  beyond  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  sword  of  Albuquerque  was  carving  out  for 
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Portugal  a  kingdom  in  India.  It  is  reported  by  Lord  Herbert; 
of  Cher  bury — wlio  may,  however,  hai-e  been  influenced  by  the' 
conceptions  of  a  later  age — that  when  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  with  France  came  before  the  king's  council  there  were 
advocates  of  peace  who  used  the  following  remarkable  words : 
"Let  us  in  God's  name  leave  off"  our  attempts  against  ferret 
Jinfta.  The  natural  situation  of  islands  seems  not  to  comport 
with  conquests  in  that  kind.  England  alone  is  a  Just  empire, 
or  when  we  enlarge  ourselves,  let  it  be  in  that  way  we  can  and 
to  which  it  seems  the  eternal  providence  hath  destined  us  which 
is  by  sea," ' 

Henry  was  fond  enough  of  the  sea,  but  he  was  young, 
ambitious,  and  anxious  to  check  the  growing  power  of  France. 
It  could  be  argued  with  some  show  of  reason  that  the  more 
deeply  Louis  XII.  plunged  his  countiy  into  the  quicksands  of 
Italian  politics,  the  less  easily  would  he  be  able  to  thwart  the 
projects  of  England.  It  was  almost  a  mathematical  certainty 
tliata  war  with  France  would  precipitate  a  collision  with  Scot- 
land, and  wreck  the  greatest  diplomatic  achievement  of  the 
previous  reign.  Yet  a  war  with  France  would  be  popular  with 
the  English  nobility,  and  to  such  a  war  the  king's  mind  was 
surely  tending.  In  the  autumn  of  1509  he  sounded  his  father- 
in-law  as  to  martial  possibilities,  but  learnt  that  the  time  was 
not  yet  ripe.  To  the  consternation  of  Venice,  the  peace 
between  England  and  France  was  solemnly  renewed  in  the 
summer  of  1510.  But  though  the  outward  relations  between 
London  and  Paris  remained  cordial,  Henry  was  sincere  when 
he  told  the  Venetians  that  he  wished  them  well,  and  there  was 
s^ificance  in  Fox's  remark,  that  while  the  French  king  was 
old,  the  signory  was  immortal,  and  that  something  would  be 
done  for  it  in  another  year,-  Meanwhile,  if  France  was  not  to 
be  an  open  enem}'.  it  was  best  that  she  should  be  an  ac- 
knowledged friend.  Among  other  advantages  to  be  obtained 
from  the  alliance  were  French  pensions  for  English  councillors, 
and  a  tribute  to  the  king  due  in  respect  of  the  treaty  of  Etaples, 

'  The  speeches  in  Lord  Herbert's  History  are  for  ibe  mosE  part  literaiy 
exe^iclses,  as  is  ehown  by  an  inspecLion  of  the  er^ismcs  and  corrections  in  the 
original  manuscript,  Jesus  College.  Oxford,  MS.  Ixiv, ;  sec  Engl,  Hist.  Rtv., 
XX.  ([q»5)i  49S.  That  a  party  in  the  council  oppQKd  the  war  is  attei^ted  by 
Vergil,  Hist.,  lib.  xxvii.,  625. 

■  Cal.  SUtt  Pttperi,  Vimet,  ii.,  64, 
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Two  JnstaJmcnts  of  this  annuity  were  paid  over  at  Calais  in  May   chap. 
and  November,  ]  5 1  i . 

Meanwhile  the  complexion  of  afifairs  upon  the  continent 
iderwent  a  startling  change.  The  very  success  of  the  league 
Cambray  proved  the  signal  for  its  dissolution.  Julius  II.  had 
called  the  Germans  and  French  into  Italy  to  crush  Venice^  and 
he  was  now  prepared  to  call  upon  Venice  to  help  him  to  expel 
the  foreigner  from  Italy,  His  motives  were  a  curious  com- 
pound of  the  noble  and  the  petty.  He  was  a  Genoese,  and  the 
French  had  subjugated  Genoa  and  banished  his  kinsmen  the 
Fregosi ;  be  was  an  Italian,  and  a  French  Milan  was  a  reproach 
to  Italian  pride ;  he  wished  to  annex  the  territories  of  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  to  the  papal  state,  partly  because  the  duke  was 
the  son-in-law  of  his  late  enemy  Alexander  V[.^  partly  because 
he  was  an  ally  of  France,  and  partly  because  he  was  a  serious 
rival  in  the  salt  trade.  On  February  34,  1510,  the  Venetians 
were  absolved  from  the  censures  of  the  Church  at  the  price  of  a 
complete  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's  ecclesiastical  authority. 
On  July  3  Ferdinand  was  won  o\'cr  by  the  grant  of  tlie  in- 
vestiture of  Naples.  The  famous  mercenaries  of  Switzerland 
clianged  their  allegiance  for  a  higher  rate  of  pay,  and  were  now 
prepared  to  fight  the  papal  battle.  To  conquer  Ferrara,  to 
revolutionise  Genoa,  to  drive  the  French  from  Milan,  to  help 

I  the  Venetians  m  their  struggle  against  the  imperialists,  such 
were  the  aims  of  the  fiery  and  dauntless  pontiff,  to  whose 
energy  may  principally  be  attributed  the  foundation  of  the 
Papal  States.  In  this  struggle  Julius  counted  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  England.  In  April,  15 10,  he  sent  a  golden  rose  to  the 
young  king,  and  by  a  delicate  piece  of  diplomacy  the  removal 
of  the  excommunication  from  Venice  was  effected  two  days 
after  the  receipt  of  an  appeal  from  Henry  on  her  behalf. 

The  quarrel  between  the  pope  and  the  King  of  France  did 
not  merely  concern  Italy,  though  the  existence  of  the  papal 
state  was  bound  up  in  its  issue.  Julius  had  used  spiritual 
weapons  against  Ferrara,  and  Louis,  after  some  Indecision, 
resolved  to  use  spiritual  weapons  against  the  pope.  A  council 
of  French  prelates  met  at  Tours  :md  decided  that  in  certain 
drcumslances  a  prince  might  invade  the  Fapal  States,  withdraw 
himself  from  the  papal  obedience,  and  defend  an  ally  whose 
^^Uemporal  possessions  were  menaced  by  the  pope.     The  old 
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spirit  of  the  Gallican  Church  was  invoked  by  the  croft-n,  and 
responded  to  the  appeal.  It  rained  GaUican  pamphlets  and 
pasquinades.  Pierre  Gringoire^  the  Aristophanes  of  Normandy, 
satirised  Julius  as  a  wine-bibber.  Perdam  Babyhnis  nomcn  was 
inscribed  upon  a  coin.  The  ferment  reached  Germany.  Maxi- 
milian, whose  heat  a^inst  the  papacy  was  even  greater  than 
that  of  Louis,  spoke  of  introducing  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
and  discussed  in  his  i^lghty  way  the  desirabiUty  of  establishing 
a  perpetual  legate  upon  whom  ecclesiastical  cases  might  in  the 
last  instance  be  devolved. 

Eight  malcontent  cardinals,  four  of  whom  subsequently  re- 
pented of  their  audacity,  were  prepared  to  give  effect  to  the 
decision  of  Louis  to  summon  a  general  council  Aided  by  the 
support  of  the  French  and  imperial  commissioners,  they  issued 
from  Milan  on  May  i6,  151 1,  a  summons  to  a  general  council 
to  meet  at  Pisa.  They  maintained  that  the  pope  had  broken 
his  oath  in  conclave ;  that  the  fathers  of  Constance  had  decreed 
that  councils  should  be  frequently  summoned  and  that  the  car* 
dinals  had  the  right  of  convening  these  assemblies.  The  proc- 
tors of  Louis  and  Maximilian  signed  the  document.  At  this 
crisis,  with  the  French  arms  again  in  the  ascendant  in  Italy  and 
with  tlie  menace  of  schism  hanging  over  Christendom,  Julius 
acted  with  promptitude  and  resource.  He  excommunicated  the 
seceding  cardinals  ;  he  summoned  an  oecumenical  council  to 
meet  in  Rome ;  he  framed  a  coalition  against  his  enemies.  On 
October  5,  a  league  was  formed  between  Aragon,  Venice, 
and  the  Pope,  ostensibly  to  defend  the  unity  of  the  Church,  to 
recover  Bologna  and  Ferrara  for  the  papal  state,  and  to  restore 
to  Venice  her  lost  possessions  in  Northern  Italy.  But  wider 
designs  were  latent  in  the  arrangement.  The  pope  intended  to 
free  Italy  from  the  foreigner ;  and  Ferdinand  joined  the  league 
in  order  that  he  might  conquer  Navarre.  In  his  interest  a 
special  proviso  was  inserted  that  if  any  conquests  should  be 
made  outside  Italy  by  a  member  of  the  league,  the  conqueror 
should  be  confirmed  in  his  possession  of  them  by  the  pope. 

Heniy  had  no  direct  interest  either  in  Italy  or  in  Navarre, 
and  it  was  nothing  to  England  that  a  papal  legate  should  rule 
in  Bologna.  The  French  alliance,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed 
obvious  points  of  advantage:  it  secured  peace  in  the  Channel; 
it  bridled  the  restive  chivalry  of  Scotland ;  it  was  productive 
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of  a  tangible  pecuniary  tribute.  But  from  the  first  Henry 
had  been  jealous  of  the  French  victories,  and  the  recent  turn  of 
events  made  the  case  against  France  clearer  and  more  cedent 
She  favoured  a  schismatic  council ;  she  had  stirred  a  dangerous 

•  debate ;  she  was  impeding  a  crusade,  and  that  at  a  moment 
when  the  Turk  seemed  vulnerable  in  every  quarter;  her  ally 
Scotland  was  building  warships  and  purchasing  artillery.  The 
young  theologian  was  on  his  mettle.  When  he  learnt  that 
Maximilian  contemplated  sending  envoys  to  Fisa,  he  read  the 
emperor  a  solemn  lecture  upon  the  respect  due  to  papal  authority. 
On  November  i  "j,  the  die  was  cast.  A  treaty  was  signed  with 
Aragon  pledging  this  country  to  go  to  war  with  France  in  the 
following  April. 

More  than  half  a  century  had  passed  since  England  had 
been  seriously  engaged  in  a  great  foreign  war^  and  there  was 
some  reason  to  doubt  the  manner  in  which  she  would  acquit 
herself  against  the  famous  French  artillery  and  regular  horse. 
In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  hundred 
years'  war  a  great  transformation  had  come  over  the  military  art. 
The  bow  was  still  useful  but  no  longer  supreme,  and  field  artil- 
lery was  now  an  essential  and  often  a  decisive  factor  in  an 
engagement.  The  harquebus  was  not  yet  sufficiently  perfected 
to  be  very  dangerous,  but  was  a  useful  element  in  combination 
with  other  arms;  and  in  the  composition  of  an  "ensign"  or 
company  of  German  landsknechts  the  ordinary  proportion  was 
_^  eighteen  harquebusiers  to  lOO  halberdiers  and  283  pikemen, 
I  While  the  famous  Swiss  infantry  had  exhibited  the  value  of  the 
pike  and  of  the  close  formation  and  solid  momentum  which 
were  associated  with  its  use,  the  Venetian  war  had  brought  into 
prominence  the  value  of  the  Stradiots  or  light  Albanian  cavalry. 
They  would  swim  their  horses  across  deep  streams,  ride  across 
difficult  mountains,  and  in  the  hope  of  plunder  were  prepared 
to  face  solitary  perils.  So  high  stood  their  reputation  that  an 
Albanian  corps  was  enticed  into  the  French  service,  where  it 
formed  a  useful  complement  to  the  heavily  armed  gendartnene. 
Meanwhile  England  had  made  no  advance  in  the  military  art. 
The  spear  still  remained  the  cavalry  weapon  ;  the  foot  were 
still  armed  with  bills  and  bows.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the 
best  equipment,  both  military  and  naval,  was  to  be  obtained 
from  sources  outside  England.     When  war  was  in  the  air  Eng- 
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king  and  he  was  rewarded  with  the  wealthy  deanery  of  Lincoln,  CHAP. 
So  far  from  abating,  the  favouring  breeze  which  had  blown  him 
into  the  port  of  promotion  freshened  under  the  new  monarch. 
Woise)'  was  more  succulent  and  pliant  than  Warham,  more 
vigorous  than  Fox.  more  capable  than  Surrey ;  and  he  spared 
DO  art  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  the  king.  "  So  fast  as  the 
other  councillors  advised  the  king  to  leave  his  pleasure  and  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  so  busily  did  the  almoner 
persuade  him  to  the  contrary."  '■  And  public  rumour  had  it 
that  Wolsey  was  the  promoter  of  the  French  war. 

The  parliament  which  met  on  February  4,  151 1,  was  taken 
fully  into  tlie  king's  counsels.  It  was  told  of  Scottish  outrages, 
of  war  between  Castile  and  Guelders,  between  France  and  the 
papacy.  The  master  of  the  rolls  read  out  an  apostolic  brief 
recounting  the  wrongs  done  to  the  papal  see  by  the  impiety  of 
the  French  king,  and  witli  such  a  story  placed  before  it  the 
duty  of  parliament  was  clear.  Two  fifteenths  and  tenths  were 
granted  in  the  spring,  a  third  in  the  autumn.  The  houses  oc- 
cupied themselves  with  the  problem  of  national  defence,  the 
difficulties  of  which  had  been  materially  increased  by  the  per- 
sonal  union  of  Brittany  and  France  and  by  the  development  of 
a  Scottish  navy.  It  was  alleged  that  the  Bretons  knew  every 
creek  and  landing-place  in  Cornwall^  and  that  unless  the  country 
were  fortified  from  Plymouth  to  the  Lands-End  there  would  be 
grave  danger  of  invasion,  A  statute  was  passed  to  promote 
the  use  of  the  long-bow  and  to  enforce  the  acts  against  unlawful 
games  which  were  supposed  to  compete  with  the  practice  of 
archery.  Justices,  mayors,  and  constables  in  the  maritime 
countries  were  empowered  to  impress  labour  for  the  construc- 
tion of  fortresses.  The  preambles  to  the  subsidy  acts  touched 
upon  every  strain  calculated  to  excite  the  passions  of  the 
nation,  "  the  high  and  insatiable  appetite "  of  the  King  of 
France,  the  "great  terrible  decrees"  of  the  council  of  Pisa, 
and  the  "subtle,  untrue,  and  crafty  ymaginacion"  of  the  King 
of  the  Scots  "  very  homager  and  obediencer  of  right  to  your 
H  ighness  ". 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  giving  a  practical  demonstra- 
lion  of  his  loyalty  both  to  the  Church  and  to  his  allies.     A 


'  ^avcndUh,  Life  of  Wolssjf^  p,  23. 
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force  of  1 ,500  English  archers  wa5  in  accordance  with  treaty 
sent  to  help  Margaret  against  the  Duke  of  Guelders,  while  a 
similar  expedition  sailed  from  England  in  May^  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Darcy,  to  share  in  the  holy  war  which  Fer- 
dinand's gr^t  captain  Pedro  Navarro  was  waging  against  the 
Moors,  From  neither  of  these  expedidons  could  anything  be 
definitely  inferred  as  to  the  military  power  of  this  country. 
Darcy  arrived  in  Cadiz  only  to  find  that  Ferdinand  had  no 
need  for  hia  services,  and  his  volunteer  crusaders,  whose  dis- 
cipline had  been  none  too  perfect  ashore,  put  back  without  a 
blow  struck  or  a  shot  exchanged.  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  who 
commanded  the  Flemish  contingent,  was  more  fortunate.  In 
conjunction  with  a  lar^e  Burgundian  force  he  assisted  in  the 
capture  of  some  paltry  fortresses,  and  in  the  ineffectual  leaguer 
of  Venlo.  But  there  was  no  heart  tn  the  war,  and  after  two 
months'  campaigning  the  troops  returned  to  England  "  having 
been  highly  feasted  and  much  praised  for  their  valiantness". 
In  the  two  months'  fighting  the  English  losses  by  war  and 
sickness  had  not  amounted  to  lOO  men, 

The  scheme  of  the  campaign  of  1512  was  conceived  in  the 
most  comprehensive  spirit  While  the  papal  and  Spanish 
troops  were  to  attack  the  French  positions  in  Italy,  an  English 
army  was  to  be  landed  in  Aquitaine,  to  co-operate  with  a 
Spanish  force  of  equal  numbers.  Spain  and  England  between 
them  were  to  police  the  seas,  England  undertaking  to  deal 
with  the  coast  between  Brest  and  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
while  the  remainder  of  the  French  sea-board  fell  to  the  share 
of  Ferdinand.  As  soon  as  the  preparations  were  completed  a 
second  English  army  would  be  thrown  into  Picardy  or  Nor- 
mandy. It  was  stipulated  that  all  conquests  made  in  Aquitaine 
should  be  ceded  to  the  King  of  England.  The  command  of 
the  army  was  entrusted  to  the  Marquiis  of  Dorset  He  was 
to  land  at  Fuenterrabia,  a  town  upon  the  southern  border  of 
Guienne,  with  a  force  of  10,000  men  ;  and  there  he  would  be 
met  by  an  equal  force  provided  by  the  King  of  Aragon,  one 
half  of  which  was  to  be  mounted.  While  the  army  was  waiting 
at  Southampton  for  a  fair  wind,  news  arrived  that  the  papalists 
had  been  utterly  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of  Ravenna, 
With  a  king  of  soft  and  doubtful  fibre,  the  intelligence  of  so 
great  g  disaster   inflicted  upon  his  principal  ally  would  have 
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;ti  productive  of  discouragement  and  dismay.  It  is  a  mark  CHAP 
of  Henry's  temper  that  the  papal  reverse  only  served  to  quicken 
Ms  zeal.  He  wrote  to  Cardinal  Bainbridge  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  intention  of  defending  the  Church,  that  a  fleet  of 
6,000  men  was  at  sea,  that  the  army  of  Aquitaire  was  on  the 
brink  of  starting,  that  he  had  inspected  them  on  their  transports, 
and  that  a  finer  army  had  never  been  seen,  nor  one  better  dis- 
I  posed  to  die  courageously  for  Church  and  pope, 
^1  Henry  had  yet  to  learn  the  full  inwardness  of  his  father-id- 
^■bw.  Ferdinand  always  played  the  game  of  politics  with  his 
V^e  firmly  fixed  upon  the  main  chance.  He  had  joined  the 
attack  upon  Venice  in  order  to  obtain  Brindisi,  Trani,  and 
Otranto,  and  he  deserted  his  old  allies  as  soon  as  Venice  had 
satisfied  his  appetite.  From  "the  Holy  League,"  as  the  papal 
alliance  was  termed,  he  had  already  acquired  the  investiture  of 
Naples,  and  he  now  expected  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  Navarre. 
It  was  to  this  end  that  he  suggested  to  Henry  the  project  of  a 
campaign  in  Guienne.  While  the  English  tnjopswere  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  French^  an  Aragonese  army  might  quietly 
turn  the  house  of  Albret  out  of  Navarre,  and  so  give  to  the 
Spanish  kingdom  the  whole  length  of  the  Pyrenean  frontier. 
To  this  object,  and  to  this  object  alone,  Ferdinand's  efforts 
were  directed.  He  cared  nothing  about  English  aspirations 
after  Guienne;  he  would  not  sacrifice  the  body  of  a  Spanish 
infantryman  to  promote  them ;  he  knew  them  to  be  irrelevant  to 
his  own  security  and  incapable  of  satisfaction.  When  the  lure 
bad  served  his  turn,  he  would  throw  it  away  as  a  useless  thing. 

On  June  7  Dorset  set  foot  upon  the  coast  of  Spain.  From 
the  first  ill-fortune  seemed  to  be  in  store  for  the  expedition. 
The  victuals  were  bad,  there  was  no  adequate  provision  of  tents, 
I  and  as  the  men  lay  out  under  the  bushes,  exposed  to  the 
drenching  rain  and  parching  heat  of  a  peculiarly  pestilential 
Spanish  summer,  the  bonds  of  discipline  were  speedily  relaxed. 
If  Dorset  had  been  a  vigorous  commander,  or  Ferdinand  a 
Vjyal  ally,,  these  evils  might  have  been  remedied.  But  Dorset 
had  relied  upon  Spanish  transport,  which  was  not  forthcoming, 
while  Ferdinand  declined  to  enter  Guienne  until  he  had  effec- 
tually subdued  Navarre,  As  the  summer  drew  ont  discontent 
iiicrraised  in  the  English  camp.  The  men  died  of  dysentery ; 
the  prices  were  prohibitjy?;    there  was  no  beer.     They  said 
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CHAP,  they  would  not  abide  after  Michaelmas  "  for  no  man".i  While 
Ferdinand  was  capturing  stronghold  after  stronghold  in  Navarre, 
Dorset's  force  lay  idle  and  helpless  before  Bayonne,  He  could 
not  help  the  Duke  of  Alva  against  Navarre,  for  a  campaign  in 
Navarre  was  not  comprised  in  his  instructions.  Single-handed, 
and  devoid  of  horse  and  adequate  artillery-transport,  he  could 
not  attempt  the  offensive  against  the  French.  He  was  not 
strong  enough  to  quell  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  own  men. 
In  spite  of  Ferdinand's  entreaties  that  the  noblemen  at  least 
would  remain,  the  whole  army  resolved  to  return  rather  than 
face  the  discomforts  of  a  winter  campaign.  Few  episodes  in 
English  military  history  have  been  more  discreditable.  There 
had  been  peculation  in  the  commissariat ;  the  commander  had 
been  feeble  and  inert ;  and  the  men  had  been  guilty  of  cow- 
ardice and  mutiny.  The  moral  which  Ferdinand  wished  Henry 
to  draw  was  that  a  cam:paign  could  not  be  properly  conducted 
without  German  mercenaries.  The  moral  which  the  English 
king  actually  drew  was  that  Ferdinand  was  a  slippery  ally, 
and  that  to  despatch  6,000  highly  paid  German  troops  to 
Guienne  during  the  ensuing  summer  would  be  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad. 

There  was  one  strenuous,  if  inconclusive,  achievement  to  set 
off  against  this  deplorable  exhibition.  The  royal  navy  was  still 
in  a  rudimentary  stage  of  development.  There  was  no  per- 
manent staff  of  naval  officers ;  the  crews  were  collected  for 
each  voyage  and  disbanded  at  the  end;  and  though  the  king 
had  added  to  his  private  stock  of  ships  and  artillerj',  he  was 
still  in  times  of  war  dependent  upon  external  sources  of  supply, 
upon  pressed  merchantmen  and  the  quotas  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
The  inconveniences  resulting  from  this  casual  and  discontinuous 
system  of  recruiting  the  navy  were  increased  by  imperfect 
notions  of  naval  architecture  and  seamanship.  The  king's 
ships  with  their  towering  castles  at  bows  and  stem,  their 
enormous  sails,  their  crowds  of  soldiers  and  sailors  were  too 
unwieldy  to  face  a  heavy  sea  or  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  winter 
cruise.  Even  in  the  summer  months,  the  navy,  partly  from 
faults  of  structure  and  partly  because  it  was  dependent  for  its 
suppli^  upon  an  attendant  fleet  of  small  victualling  vessels, 
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was  unable  to  exert  a  continuous  pressure  upon  any  part  of 
the  enemy's  coast  To  escort  an  English  army,  to  ravage  the 
French  coast  and  prey  upon  French  commercCj  such  functions  the 
fleet  was  able  to  discharge ;  but  however  superior  might  be  its 
tonnage,  its  artillery,  or  the  valour  of  its  bowmen,  it  could  not 
expect  to  destroy  a  rival  navy  or  even  to  blockade  a  hostile  port- 
When  these  limitations  have  been  grasped,  it  is  possible  to 
appraise  more  exactly  the  exploits  of  Sir  Edward  Howard, 
the  lord  admiral,  who  took  the  sea  with  eighteen  ships  in  the 
month  of  May.  He  conveyed  Dorset's  army  to  its  destination, 
raided  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  towed  sixty-six  captive  hulks 
and  merchantmen  into  harbour.  Putting  out  again  in  the  first 
week  of  August  with  twenty-five  ships,  he  came  upon  the 
'  French  fleet  lying  outside  Brest  harbour,  and  fought  on  August 
lo  an  engagement,  rendered  memorable  by  a  tragic  catastrophe. 
The  Recent  and  the  Cordelihre,  the  first  of  l,ooo  and  the  second 
of  some  700  tons  came  into  collision,  while  the  majority  of  the 
Frcmch  fleet  sped  away  into  the  safe  recesses  of  the  harbour. 
English  archers  and  French  crossbowmen  interchanged  a  hot 
fire,  and  then  the  Regents  crew  boarded  the  Frenchman. 
Suddenly— no  one  knows  how — the  French  powder-magazine 
blew  up,  and  both  ships  were  involved  in  flame.  Porzmoguer, 
the  French  captain,  jumped  into  the  sea  with  his  armour  and 
was  drowned,  and  Sir  Thomas  Knyvet,  captain  of  the  Regent^ 
perished  likewise  with  the  greater  part  of  his  crew.  The  de- 
struction of  these  two  noble  vessels,  locked  in  deadly  embrace, 
and  sinking  with  their  gallant  crews  in  a  consuming  fury  of 
smoke  and  fire,  was  the  great  tragedy  of  the  war.  Such  events 
do  not  in  themselves  decide  campaigns^  but  they  stimulate  each 
party  to  redoubled  eflbrts.  Howard  vowed  that  he  would  never 
look  tlie  king  in  the  face  till  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Knyvet.  Two  days  after  the  engagement  the  English 
landed,  captured  five  and  burnt  twenty-seven  French  vessels, 
id  took  800  prisoners,' 
It  was  reported  in  London  in  November  that  the  king  and 
queen  were  bent  upon  continuing  the  war,  but  that  the  council 
*ere  anxious  for  peace.  If  Henry  had  adopted  the  council's 
view  no  one  could  have  seriously  blamed  him.     Not  only  had 
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he  incurred  the  burden  of  a  costly  expedition  to  find  himself 
cheated  by  his  ally,  but  one  of  the  grand  puiposes  of  the  league, 
the  humiliation  of  France,  had  been  already  effected.  The 
kingdom  of  Navarre  had  been  severed  from  the  French  connex- 
ion, and  by  one  of  the  most  sudden  oscillations  in  the  military 
annals  of  Europe,  France  had  been  driven  out  of  Lombardy 
only  a  few  months  after  her  brilliant  victory  at  Ravenna.  If 
there  had  ever  been  any  peril  in  the  concUiabulum  of  Pisa,  it 
was  effectually  laughed  out  of  existence  by  the  military  down- 
fall of  the  French  in  Italy.  Hunted  from  Pisa  to  Milan,  from 
Milan  to  Lyons,  the  discredited  schismatics  were  only  too 
anxious  to  niake  terms  with  the  papacy.  Nobody  could  con- 
tend that  the  Church  was  any  longer  in  danga-,  and  it  was 
patent  to  all  that  never  since  the  year  of  Agincourt  had  the 
fortunes  of  France  descended  so  suddenly  or  so  far.  The 
Bentivc^li  had  been  turned  out  of  Bologna ;  the  Medici  had 
been  restored  to  Florence ;  under  the  protection  of  the  Swiss 
infantry  Sforza  was  enthroned  in  Milan.  In  a  brief  and 
unfortunate  campaign  for  the  recovery  of  Navarre  the  whole 
artillery  train  of  a  French  expeditionary  force  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Ferdinand,  And  yet  for  England  to  have 
abandoned  the  war  at  this  juncture  would  have  involved  a 
grave  loss  of  prestige,  Henry  was  right  in  thinking  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  retrieve  the  discredit  of  the  Guienne 
expedition.  He  had  made  great  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  France ;  he  had  received  a  grant  from  parliament ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  high  and  martial  To  accept  a  peace 
from  the  hands  of  France  would  look  like  a  confession  of  failure, 
as  if  it  were  only  by  the  victories  of  foreign  allies  that  England 
could  be  extricated  from  the  consequences  of  her  own  military 
shortcomings. 

Before  the  campaign  opened  in  15 1 3  a  change  had  come 
over  the  complexion  of  European  politics,  Julius  died  m 
February,  and  the  choice  of  the  conclave  fell  upon  Cardinal 
Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who  took  the  title  of  Leo  X.  The  new 
pope,  though  desiring  like  his  predecessor  the  liberation  of  Italy 
from  the  foreigner,  was  also  passionately  concerned  in  promot- 
ing the  fortunes  of  his  houses  He  wished  jrarticitlarly  to  place 
his  brother  Giuliano  upon  the  throne  of  Naples ;  and  while 
the  pursuit  of  this  special  object  would  necessarily  bring  hinj 
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into  conflict  with  Aragon,  his  artistic  and  dilettante  tem-  CHAP, 
perament  disqualified  him  from  being  an  energetic  captain  of 
the  league.  Still  the  confederation  against  France  was  con- 
tinued, but  continued  with  a  change  of  partners.  In  March 
Louis  XI!.  made  a  treaty  with  Venice»  seeing  clearly  that  it 
was  only  through  Venetian  aid  that  he  couid  hope  to  recover 
Milan  ;  but  in  allying  herself  to  Venice  France  threw  away  the 
friendship  of  Maximilian.  The  emperor  therefore  now  drew 
closer  to  the  holy  league,  and  on  April  5,  1513,  the  envoys 
of  Leo.  Ferdinand,  Margaret,  and  Henry  signed  a  treaty  at 
Mechlin  for  the  joint  invasion  of  France.  Maximilian  was  to 
receive  loo^cxx)  crowns  from  England's  long  purse,  and  two 
English  armies  were  to  be  thrown  into  France.  Tt  was  soon  to 
be  made  apparent  that  the  brunt  of  the  war  would  be  borne  by 
England.  Four  days  before  his  envoys  had  committed  him  to 
a  fresh  campaign  at  Mechlin,  Ferdinand  had  signed  a  year's 
|tni«  with  Louis. 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  France  had 
been  pushed  forward  with  the  utmost  zeal.  In  the  course  of  a 
single  year»  1513,  eight  ships  had  been  built  and  five  purchased 
for  the  royal  navy,  while  in  the  kte  winter  every  ship  had 
undergone  repairs.  "  Such  a  fleet,"  wrote  Howard  to  the  king, 
who  had  ordered  his  admiral  to  send  word  "how  every  ship 
did  sail,"  '*was  never  seen  in  Christendom."'  On  April  10 
twenty-four  shipii  of  the  line,  carrying  2,880  seamen  and  4,650 
soldiers,  moved  out  of  Plymouth  harbour  and  made  for  Brest, 
If  a  severe  blow  could  be  struck  at  the  French  navy  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  French  fleet,  the  passage  of  the  English 
army  across  Dover  Straits  would  certainly  be  mimolcsted. 
When  Howard  arrived  before  the  great  F'rench  harbour  he 
K-as.full  of  confidence.  Fifteen  French  sail  had  fled  before 
^the  English  approach ;  there  were  at  least  fifty  appetising 
TCsscls  in  the  port.  "  Sir/'  wrote  the  admiral,  "  we  have  them 
at  the  greatest  advantage  that  ever  man  had.  The  first  wind 
that  ever  cometh  they  shall  have  broken  heads  that  all  the 
world  shall  speak  of  it."  ^  It  was  not  the  French  whose 
broken  heads  were  to  furnish  a  topic  to  the  world.  Pregent 
dc  Bidoux,  admiral  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  been  sent  to 
take  command  of  the  French  defences  in  the  Channel,  and 
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Pregent  knew  his  business.  He  had  fortified  the  harbour :  he 
had  laid  hands  upon  twenty-four  huge  hulks  to  launch  as  fire- 
ships  upon  an  English  attack ;  and  he  furnished  four  galleys, 
manned  by  convicts  from  the  Angers  Jail,  and  provided  with 
basilisks  "  which  could  sink  a  ship  whatsoever  it  were  at  one 
blow".  It  was  clearly  Pregent's  plan  to  entice  the  English 
admiral  Into  the  shallow  water  of  the  harbour,  where  the 
French  galleys  would  easily  overpower  any  English  row-boats 
which  could  be  sent  against  them,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
be  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  the  line. 

Deficiency  of  supplies  rendered  a  blockade  impossible,  and 
Howard,  despite  the  advice  of  one  of  the  most  prudent  of  his 
captains,  determined  to  attack  Pregent  in  his  moorings.  On 
Sunday,  April  4,  1513,  with  two  row-barges  and  a  couple  of 
crayers  the  young  English  admiral  made  a  dash  for  the  galleys. 
It  was  a  desperate  and  foolhardy  venture.  Arrow-shot  and 
gunshot  rained  from  either  side  of  the  harbour,  hvx  the  men 
steadily  rowed  on  till  they  came  within  grappling  distance. 
Then  Howard  and  a  score  of  his  men  boarded  Pregent's  galley  ; 
but  the  cable  which  was  fastened  round  the  French  capstan 
became  severed,  and  the  English  boarding  party  was  left  alone 
to  sell  life  as  dearly  as  life  might  be  sold.  A  boy  saw  the 
admiral  wave  his  hands  and  heard  him  cry  to  the  galley : 
"  Come  aboard,  come  aboard  !  "  Then,  recognising  that  all  was 
vain,  he  took  his  whistle  from  his  neck,  wrapped  it  up,  and 
threw  it  into  the  sea.  A  moment  after  he  was  pushed  over- 
board by  the  French  pikes.' 

Disheartened  and  demoralised  by  the  loss  of  their  admiral 
the  fleet  returned  to  Plymouth,  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  who 
was  sent  down  to  take  up  his  brother's  office,  reported  that  it 
was  the  "worst  ordered  army  and  furthest  out  of  rule"  that 
he  had  ever  seen.  The  men  said  that  they  would  rather  face 
purgatory  than  renew  their  acquaintance  with  "the  Trade," 
and  when  the  captains  were  asked  how  they  had  dared  to  come 
home  without  the  king's  leave,  they  replied,  in  the  language  of 
cowed  and  disheartened  men,  that  their  victuals  were  fast  run- 
ning out^  and  that  one  day  of  calm  would  have  put  the  fleet  at 
the  mercy  of  the  galleys.     All  this  notwithstanding,  the  army 
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the  persooal  oopduct  of  the  kiag  pssscxl  the  stnits 
vithout  molestatkxL     In  nmnfaos  and  spfandour  of  eqn^MOUift 
it  pn^enled  an  imposK^  appearance.    A  VenetHn  reports  tkift 
the  king  had  20jQOO  bovse,  12,000  archers,  6,000  balherdieis; 
12,000  macc-tnoi,  hoc  to  speaic  of  some  Switaera  and  a  boc^ 
guard   of  r,oocx     E\'«i  if  dm  esdonte  ts  ovierstiaiDed  the 
English  infantr>'  cannot  have  &Ilcn  short  of  26,000,  nor  the 
cavalry  of  9,000,  and  besides  this  14^000  Germans  vac  taken 
into  the  English  pay.     Such  a  train  of  artillery'  had  neixr  ye^ 
crossed  the  Channel.     Hcniy  seemed  bent  upon  giving  a  de- 
monstration of  Engit^  pomp  and  opulence.    He  tad  foartcen 
Ane  hordes  "  with  houstngs  of  the  richest  cloth  of  gold  md 
crinison  \'eK'et  n-ith  ^\^er  gilt  bells  of  great  I'alue  *.     He  was 
uxompanied  by  die  priests  and  singers  of  his  cbapel  to  the 
rmmber  of  115,  bj'  the  secrctaiies,  derks,  scwera,  grooms,  and 
p^es  of  the  chamber^  hy  his  lutanist,  Peter  Carmclianu^  and 
by  the  most  important  members  of  his  council     WoIsq%  Fox, 
and  Ruthall  were  all  in  attendance.     Nor  were  the  great  nobles 
Ux  infenor  to  their  sovereign  in  pomp  and  display.     It  was 
deemed  ticces5ar>'  for  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  be  pio- 
with  a  feather  bed  and  mattres  for  his  pa^-ilion,  with 
ions  of  silk,  hangings  of  worsted,  twelve  dishes^  six  saucers, 
tvdve  silver  spoons,  two  or  three  foldii^  stools,  a  folding  table» 
dose  carriage  with  seven  horses,  two  chariots  each  with  eight 
four  carts  each  with  seven  horses,  not  to  speak  of  a 
a  chamberlain,  and  a  treasurer  of  the  household,  a 
of  wars,   two  chaplains,  a  gentleman  usher  of  the 
ber,  a  master  of  the  horse^  arvers  and  cupbearers,  a  herald 
a  pursuivant.^     Mobility,   it  is  clear,  was  not  the  prime 

tjon  in  the  English  camp. 
If  Henry  had  been  without  aUies,  the  course  most  conducive 
English  interests  would  probably  have  been  an  investment 
rf  Boulogne.      But  anxious  as  he  was  to  secure  theoo-operatiDn 
rf  the  emperor  and  to  forward  the  match  between  his  sister 
Mary  and  the  archduke,  he  was  induced  to  adjust  his  plan  of 
ipaign  to  the  wishes  of  his  principal  ally.      On  June  27  the 
guard  of  the  English  army,  under  Shrewsbury,  sat  down 
^^jfcp  Therouanne,  a  small  but  we  11 -fortified  town  in  the  upper 
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CHAP,  valley  of  the  Lys,  whose  strong  garrison  was  a  standing  men- 
■  ace  to  the  Ftemish  border ;  and  on  August  i  Shrewsbury  was 
joined  by  the  main  battle  under  the  command  of  the  king  him- 
self. Henry's  bearing  on  this  his  first  campaign  won  general 
admiration.  He  would  practise  archery  with  the  archers  of  his 
guard  and  surpass  them  all.  One  wet  night  during  the  march 
from  Calais  he  declined  to  undress,  but  rode  round  the  camp 
to  comfort  the  watch.  When  the  Germans  burnt  some  churches 
at  Ardres  the  king,  mindfu!  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  ex- 
pedition, had  three  of  them  hanged.  On  the  9th  Maximilian 
appeared  in  the  English  camp  with  a  company  of  attendants 
modestly  attired  in  black  silk  and  woollens,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  young  king  shone  out  the  more  by  contrast  with  the 
frugality  of  the  veteran.  Henry  urged  an  assault  of  the  town, 
and  said  that  he  would  head  the  attack  himself;  but  Maxi- 
milian, who  knew  the  character  of  the  defences  and  had  fought 
a  battle  on  the  ground  many  years  before,  counselled  delay. 

The  Xing'  of  France  was  now  at  Amiens,  ill  and  gouty,  and 
as  the  forces  at  his  disposal  were  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
investing  army,  it  was  decided  to  do  nothing  ambitious.  A 
detachment  of  Albanian  horse,  each  man  with  a  side  of  bacon 
and  a  packet  of  powder  at  his  saddlebow,  was  to  steal  up  to  the 
walls  in  the  early  morning  of  the  i6th,  throw  the  supplies  within 
reach  of  the  garrison,  and  then  scamper  away.  To  divert  the 
attention  of  the  besiegers,  De  Piennes,  the  governor  of  Picardy, 
and  La  Palice,  with  a  strong  mounted  contingent,  estimated  by 
their  adversaries  at  S,ooo,  were  to  app^r  upon  the  hills  of 
Gulnegate,  a  mile  or  two  south  of  Th^rouanne^  with  insti'uctions, 
however,  to  avoid  a  general  engagement  The  English  were 
informed  of  the  scheme,  and  by  the  advice  of  Maximilian  a 
considerable  force  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillety  was  moved  out  in 
the  early  morning  across  the  Lys  to  cut  the  French  from  their 
base  at  Blangy.  Meanwhile  the  English,  Burgundian,  and  Hain- 
ault  cavalry  were  to  make  a  frontal  attack  upon  the  relieving 
force.  It  would  appear  that  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Th^rouanne,  De  Piennes  came  into  touch  with  the  English 
cavalry,  and  at  the  same  moment  was  apprized  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  laj^e  hostile  force  in  his  rear.  Leaving  the  Albanians 
to  execute  their  mission  as  best  they  could,  the  French  com- 
mander sounded  the  retreat,     A  trot  developed  into  a  gallop, 
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a  gallop  into  a  rout,  and  the  famous  French  gendarmerie^  CHAP, 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  La  Palice  to  turn  them,  did  not  draw 
rein  till  they  had  reached  their  camp.  Among  the  captives  in 
the  "  Battle  of  the  Spurs  "  were  the  Duke  de  LongueviUe  and 
the  Chevalier  Bayard ;  and  it  was  reported,  with  probable 
exaggeration,  that  3,000  Frenchmen  fell  in  the  retreat.  The 
Albanians  were  driven  off"  by  Shrewsbury  and  the  fire  of  two 
of  Henry's  big  guns.  "  Pugna  perkulo  ducum  miigis  quam 
miiitum  cade  insigms,"  says  Paulus  Jovius,  the  ftalian.  The 
peril  was  on  the  French  side,  though  Maximilian,  serving  as  an 
English  soldier,  and  Henry  both  took  part  in  the  affair. 

The  fate  of  Therouanne  was  settled.  It  capitulated  on 
August  22,  and  the  garrison,  4,000  strong,  marched  out  with  all 
the  honours  of  war.  It  was  the  first  town  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  English  in  France  since  the  loss  of  Guienne 
in  1453.  The  prize  was  handed  over  to  Maxiniilian,  and  the 
walls  levelled  to  the  ground  by  order  of  the  king.  On  the 
26th  Henry  removed  to  Guinegate,  "  according  to  the  law  of 
arms,  for  in  case  any  man  would  bid  battle  for  the  besieging 
and  getting  of  any  city  or  town>  then  the  winner  to  give  battle 
and  to  abide  for  the  same  certain  days ".  While  the  French 
army  was  inertly  guarding  the  line  of  the  Somme,  Henry 
repaired  to  Lille,  where  he  had  arranged  a  meeting  with 
Margaret,  the  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  in  order  to  confirm 
the  proposed  union  between  Mary  and  Charles.  To  that 
charming  and  prudent  lady,  who  had  never  forgiven  or  foi^otten 
her  repudiation  by  France,  nothing  could  be  more  welcome  than 
the  betrothal  of  her  nephew  to  an  English  princess.  The 
festivities  were  sumptuous  ;  the  cordiality  was  unaffected,  and  a 
touch  of  piquancy  was  added  to  the  proceedings  by  the  growth 
of  an  attachment  between  the  regent  herself  and  a  young 
favourite  of  the  king's,  by  name  Charles  Brandon.  Henry  pro- 
moted the  flirtation,  not  without  hope  that  it  would  blossom 
into  marriage,  and  then  moved  out  to  resume  his  campaigning. 
His  objective  was  Tournay,  "  the  wealthiest  city,"  writes  Tuke, 
the  clerk  of  the  signet,  "  in  all  Flanders,  and  the  most  populous 
of  any  on  this  side  of  Paris  ".'  The  gates  were  of  iron,  the 
towers  of  stone,  and  the  heavy  guns  of  Lille  were  requisitioned 
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for  the  sl^e.  But  there  was  no  ^rrison  in  the  town,  and 
when  the  walls  were  well-mgh  levelled  to  the  ground,  the  city  of 
carpet-tnakers  demanded  a  parley.  On  September  24  Tournay 
formally  surrendered  itself  to  the  King  of  England,  and  the 
next  day  the  emperor  and  the  Lady  Margaret  rode  in  with  a 
splendid  suite  to  offer  their  congratulations  to  the  conqueror. 
On  the  loth  the  party  was  joined  by  the  young  Prince  of 
Castile,  with  whose  conversation  Henry  expressed  himself 
'*  much  delighted  ".  A  new  treaty  was  sigined  against  France 
on  October  17,  and  it  was  settled  that  Charles  and  Mary  were 
to  be  married  before  May  15.  1514.  Then  leaving  Poynings 
behind  him  in  Tournay,  Henry  embarked  for  England, 

It  was  part  of  the  traditional  poKtical  arithmetic  to  calculate 
that  the  Scots  would  cross  the  border  whenever  England  was 
involved  in  an  affray  with  France,  and  Henry  had  made  dis- 
posttions  to  meet  this  eventuality.  The  marriage  of  Mai^aret 
with  James  IV,  had  done  nothing  to  avert,  and  little  to  soothe 
the  friction  between  the  two  countries,  A  Scottish  warden  of 
the  marches  had  been  murdered  in  a  border  feud  and  one  of  i 
the  aHsas.sins  was  sheltered  In  England.  A  famous  Scottish; 
seaman,  Andrew  Barton,  son  and  brother  of  noted  pirates, ' 
being  granted  by  his  sovereign  letters  of  marque  against  thej 
Portuguese,  had  captured  some  English  merchantmen.  With-j 
out  so  much  as  preferring  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Scottish 
court,  Henry  permitted  the  two  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,, 
Lord  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  Howard,  to  sail  against  the 
most  illustrious  sailor  of  Scotland,  In  a  battle  in  the  Downs 
in  August,  i^xi,  which  has  become  famous  in  ballad  and  A 
story^  Barton  paid  for  his  audacity  with  his  life.  His  two™ 
ships,  the  Lion  and  the  /enn^  Perwin,  were  towed  into  the 
Thames  and  incorporated  in  the  English  navy  ;  his  crews  were 
slain  or  captured;  and  all  the  expostulations  of  the  Scottish 
king  were  met  by  a  contemptuous  reference  to  the  piratical 
nature  of  Barton's  operations. 

With  a  little  good-will  on  both  sides  open  rupture  might 
have  been  avoided,  and  though  James  was  manifestly  arming, 
the  peace  was  kept  through  1511.  But  when  war  once  broke 
out  between  England  and  France,  James  was  slowly  but  surelyj 
drawn  into  the  trouble.  To  his  credit  it  must  be  said  that 
w^  not  forward  to  take  up  arms  against  the  holy  league.     1 
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wished  to  have  peace  abroad  ;  he  despatched  an  ambassador  to  CHAP, 
reconcile  the  pope  and  Louis ;  he  spoke  enthusiasticaUy  of  a 
crusade.  But  Lamotte  the  French  envoy  was  flitting  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  Paris  and  Edinburgh,  and  could 
plead  in  the  name  of  a  staunch  and  ancient  friendship,  James 
renewed  the  ancient  league  with  France  not  only  against 
England  but  against  any  enemy  who  should  attack  France ; 
and  in  July,  15 12,  Robert  Barton  took  thirteen  English  prizes. 
Still  overt  war  was  staved  off.  In  March,  1513,  an  English 
diplomatist,  Dr.  West,  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  try  to 
induce  James  to  renew  the  perpetual  peace  with  England ; 
but  the  Scottish  king  was  already  pledged,  and  West  was  given 
to  understand  that  James  could  never  accept  the  proposal 
so  long  as  Henry  was  enrolled  annong  the  enemies  of  France. 
A  token  from  the  French  queen,  who  besought  James  as  her 
true  knight  to  advance  three  feet  into  English  ground!  and  to 
strike  a  blow  for  her  honour,  is  said  to  have  stirred  the 
chivalrous  king  to  action ;  and  in  the  council,  despite  wise 
words  from.  Bishop  Elphinstone,  the  vote  was  cast  for  war. 
On  August  22  James  crossed  the  Tweed  with  an  army  variously 
computed  at  60,000,  80,000,  and  100,000  men  and  proceeded  to 
invest  Norham  Castle.  A  preliminary  raid,  famous  in  border 
armals  as  the  "  ill-road  "  under  Lord  Home,  had  already  been 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss  by  the  gentlemen  and  archers 
of  the  border. 

While  James  was  besieging  Norham,  the  country  was 
rallying  its  forces  to  meet  the  invasion.  The  r^ency  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  entrusted  to  the  queen,  and  no  English- 
woman could  have  met  the  crisis  in  a  prouder  or  more  buoyant 
spirit  While  Catharine  summoned  40,000  men  from  the 
southern  counties  to  meet  in  London,  Sir  Francis  Lovell  col- 
lected 15,000  at  Nottingham,  and  Surrey  36,000  at  York.  It 
was  upon  Surrey  that  the  defence  of  the  border  had  been 
devolved.  He  was  now  m  his  seventieth  year;  but  his  name 
carried  weight  in  the  northern  counties,  and  he  had  a  ripe 
experience  of  northern  campaigning.  Summoning  the  neigh- 
bouring gentty  to  gather  at  Newcastle  he  hurried  north  over 
miry  roads  and  under  rainy  skies  to  meet  the  Scots.  On 
August  30  he  was  at  Durham,  and  there  learnt  that  Norham 
had  surrendered  to  the  invader  after  a  six  days'  siege.     On 
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September  4  he  sent  a  herald  to  James  to  offer  battle.  On 
that  day  he  had  been  joined  by  his  son  Thoma^  the  lord 
admiral,  with  1,000  men  from  the  fleet 

James  lay  encamped  upon  Flodden  ridge,  a  fine  defensible 
poiiition  upon  the  [eft  bank  of  the  Till,  which  runs  northward 
to  join  the  Tweed  near  Twizel  Bridge,  some  five  miles  away. 
He  had  already  done  considerable  damage ;  he  had  razed  the 
outer  defences  of  Norham  ;  he  had  captured  Wark,  Etal,  Chil- 
lingham,  and  Ford  \  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  his  intention  was 
simply  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  French  king,  that 
intention  had  been  already  secured.  Still  it  was  the  tempting 
and  gallant  course  to  try  conclusions  with  Surrej-,  Though 
the  islanders  and  borderers  might  prove  unstable,  and  there  had 
already  been  a  considerable  shrinkage  through  desertion,  James 
had  so  large  an  advant^e  over  his  enerri}-  in  numbers  that  he 
might  fairly  count  upon  victory.  His  park  of  artillery  was  the 
best  which  had  ever  accompanied  a  Scottish  array,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  forty  French  captains  added  a  much-needed  profes- 
sional element  to  his  force.  While  Surrey's  men  were  wet, 
weary  and  ilt-«uppUcd,  provisiwis  wen:  abundant  in  the  Scottish 
CAmp. 

On  September  7  Surrey  lay  at  Wooler  Haugh,  about  six 
mUes  to  the  jiouth-eut  of  Flodden  crest.  The  Scottish  king 
h«<l  Accepted  his  cbftUenge  to  battle,  but  "would  take  his 
^roiiml  luid  Aekl  at  his  own  jdeasure,"  aitd  was  not  to  be  en- 
ticixl  i.«i  to  the  hwd  plain  by  a  ftJse  sentiment  of  chivalry.  To 
attnck  the  Scots  in  the^  strong  position  would  hav^  been  folly, 
a  :he  8th   Surrey  rwcroescd  the  Till  ami  mardied  to 

^  ^  OkUtt  due  west  of  the  Scottish  campL     His  move- 

1 :  ^t  haw  boon  (ulK*  vtsthle  from  Flodden  crest,  and  may 

h   .  ^^oed  either  to  provoke  as  actkw  or  to  oicourage 
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a^  ^  cenuiitcd  to  plftce  hi^  army  between  the  Scottish 
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tions.  The  rest  of  the  army  under  Surrey  crossed  higher  up  CHAP 
the  river  by  Millford  and  Sandyford,  and  its  operaticans  being' 
conducted  within  easy  reach  of  the  Scottish  camp  were  more 
exposed  to  interruption.  It  was  a  dangerous  plan  to  separate 
the  two  divisions  of  the  English  army  by  so  wide  an  interval, 
and  with  a  competent  antagonist  it  might  have  led  to  disaster. 
But  the  passage  of  van  and  rear  was  undisputed. 

It  was  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  that  the 
English  van  began  to  mount  the  ascent  towards  Flodden  ridge. 
The  men  had  marched  hard  upon  twenty  miles  over  moist 
roadSj  and  had  tasted  nothing  stronger  than  water  for  the  best 
part  of  a  week  ;  and  if  James  had  remained  steadfast  in  his 
grand  position,  favoured  alike  by  hill  and  wind,  the  issue  of  the 
day  might  have  been  other  than  at  was.  An  impetuous  im- 
pulse threw  away  all  Scotland's  advantages.  Firing  the  refuse 
of  his  camp  that  the  south-east  wind  might  blow  the  smoke 
into  the  Englishmen's  faces,  James  led  his  army  barefooted  "in 
good  order  after  the  Almayns  manner  without  speaking  of  any 
a  word"^  down  the  wet  and  slippery  hillside  to  the  lower 
heights  of  Branxtoa  As  the  smoke  cleared  off,  the  admiral, 
who  was  leading  the  centre  of  the  English  vanguard,  saw  four 
divisions  of  the  Scottish  van  separated  from  his  own  troops  by 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  He  sent  a  token  to  Surrey,  halted 
that  Surrey's  troops  might  get  into  touch,  and  then  became  in- 
volved in  the  fray.  The  battle  now  became  a  fierce  hand-to- 
hand  combat,  in  which  individual  courage  and  prowess  counted 
for  more  than  tactics  or  leadership.  At  the  first  onslaught  it 
seemed  as  if  the  day  would  go  in  favour  of  Scotland,  On  the 
English  right  Dacre  was  deserted  by  the  men  of  Tynemouth, 
while  Edmund  Howard's  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  levies  fled 
from  the  field.  These  losses,  however,  were  soon  repaired. 
While  a  charge  of  horse  restored  the  forces  of  the  day  on  the 
extreme  right,  in  the  right  centre  the  admiral  assisted  by  the 
English  artillery,  which  played  with  great  effect  upon  the 
descending  torrent  of  Scottish  spearmen,  overcame  the  divisions 
of  Huntley,  Crawford^  and  Errol.  Meanwhile^  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  English  position,  the  highlanders  under  Lennox  and 
Argyle  fled  in  wild  confusion  before  Sir  Edward  Stanley's  divi- 
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CXAT.  akn  of  Lant^u^hire  and  Cheshire  archers.  But  the  brunt  of  the 
^^  fighting  was  in  the  centre:  The  kir^,  who,  though  incapable  of 
generalship,  was  at  least  a  brave  and  spirited  soldiea-.  darted 
down  the  hill  against  the  white  and  green  uniforms  of  SurTe>''s 
battle  with  all  the  picked  men  of  Scotland  at  his  heels.  The 
Scots  fought  with  speafs.  and  when  their  spears  were  farcken 
Ubed  the  sword  or  the  dub.  The  English  replied  nith  bills  and 
bows,  but  though  the  bilb  were  effective,  archery  could  do  little 
against  the  mai]-clad  bodies  of  the  king's  division.  A  dud  be- 
tween Jamei  and  Surr^  might  have  been  evenly  contested,  but 
the  failure  of  both  the  Scottish  wings  to  hold  their  ground  uas 
decisive.  As  the  admiial  dosed  in  on  the  left  and  Stanley  on 
the  right,  as  Dacre's  horse  charged  in  the  rear,  and  Surrey's 
men  held  their  own  in  the  front,  the  position  of  the  Scottish 
centre  became  desperatt  When  James  fell  not  a  spear's  kngtfa 
from  Surrey's  standard,  riddled  with  arrows  and  gashed  with 
swords  and  bills,  the  hope  of  Scotland  was  extinguished,  Ti!i*elve 
earls,  fourteen  lords,  an  archbishop,  a  bishop,  two  abbots,  and  all 
the  flower  of  the  Scottish  gentry  had  been  mowed  down  on  this 
September  aftemooa 

Beside  Bianxton  in  *.  btook 
BroiUilen  tttcy  lie. 
Gaping  against  cbe  mooo; 
Their  ghostK  went  away.'    t 

Though  the  shades  of  evening  preventwl  a  prolonged  pursuit, 
some  MfXO  or  i2,ooo  Scots  were  slain  in  the  battle.  The 
English  loss  was  wonderfully  slight  in  comparison,  "not  1,500 
men  slain  and  taken,"  says  Hall,  and  other  ^timates  are  far 
lower.  All  the  Scottish  ordnance  and  baggage  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors^  The  king's  plaid  was  sent  to  Henry  at 
Th^rouanne;  his  body  was  broi^ht  to  Berwick^  embalmed,  and 
dien  dejjosited  at  Sheen.  For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  by 
many  in  Scotland  that  James  was  alive,  for  the  body  discxjvercd 
on  the  battlefield  had  not  the  spiked  belt  of  iron  with  which 
tlic  unhappy  king  was  wont  to  appease  his  unquiet  conscience. 
Alive  or  dead  it  mattered  little  to  the  general  course  of  history. 
As  the  heir  to  the  French  crown  observed,  England  would 
g»in  nothing  by  James's  disappearance,  for  the  Duke  of  Albany 

'  "  The  Scottish  Field."  Chtikam  it'tsteltanus,  ii.,  so. 
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would  sfaortiT  y^  %  acntJBBirti  anc  wrtt  iue  artnt  sfiirrUOT  nr  t:^*, 
France  aot^oK  ^mxaEf  i^eng  ixar  tie  iiRroeceianr  _  nr:  set 
great  bcrier  ^bwtV  31  Jjo^isOL  iusiwn-  iacc  iD«?ec  wrotra:  -fet 
military  pnnve-  *&ua.  c  lait  «Kr  ««  rf^  lot  tcair  uiiKrr^  -rf" 
James  to  baSti  m  3»ir  r  leh  Swtsmc  jur  irbere  S^ro^auc 
had  ihnej^  aser  mocs:  -tit  vr^pr  ir  "iw:  -qoam:.  2vr  wesr^  -nwaipt: 
angry,  •ptrjat.  vut  .Fjcovt  anc  utRrro'  mnxtiKor.  -of  i-i^uflK:  t:iaaiw 
to  intcrasr*  -wai  icr  trwErasrot 

HsnrT  JHHUJUKC  tt  tnee:  ue  vstrhaniKtr.  it  *<iveiiiiKr  it  * 
Uaze  ct  ^xrr     * !,«:  al  wtnsr  "arfirtatr  wnn2&  "att  «"KHTTTpe 

Gc'  :^  ITiiari.  11  pur  wott  mnt  ji»c  ant:  tear  "iot  samt  r-warf 
for  r^ear  jsamr  Jirrtier  «?:  liieir  »«£  innt  imt  i.  snrxiiar 
^"T3r-Tr;:i«-  yr"  OTcin»  iw  aler  i  war  7iR#C£tniirsc  in-  ^)t  rro- 
5^r3erH3ss  ir  tie  "nurx  a^ncr  tot  achiamaaa-  tonif  bcxr 
TacfilaErt:  a  iiear  imKr^aost  -flr  tr^atiet  ^liigit  isr-  brcic:: 
i^rcT  3ir  o:  cUoiK  taait:  wr  won-  luur.  sazlxmilri  psrncnec  Ins. 
ariimat inrt^rtrr  ocwEOfccn;'  Ntri£liusai::KiiaEC sorasDnm. 
C»ie  Iratiar  aait  tita*.  Ttr  gorti  siivsr  anc  suides  nr  kr^  \t, 
^i-isKumra.  ^naufC  »:  s-umparsc  wifa.  vim. :  »fT.-r^^*—  ^Jm-  ■^ 
ai^MKt  drt:  ntr  jkoi-  ii  t»f  £  vennn:  -oT  -ais  varji,  ha;  rsthor 
:nc  -ji3«r--i«:t  mm  otstvct.  r.  was  i^j-tei  -^«>  «jf  Tvr<n>:  ■^' 
Tcju'j^  d-t  t.'ir  gtisfpaLTOttt  die  iro:  tici.  fat  -sz^  t»X-;e  my-rvN-^ 

iiiiftrt  uair  II  TirciKr  tifc  uflfct  airti  3ir  l-arjr  * rcKarv-      \-  -*  i- 
v:f=n   wi  tut  tsfpiuT:   u"    .  thmmame  jzmHrtac  V"*  Vo-ia  x   -: 

wHTTiir  imi-.--  --•rtiKn:  disntHn=si=f  am:  ascr-.i:^c->^  f.-^rrt,-^?*- 
mm  ti*--  fijT'  tiia*  tut  Titrciat  -ttihii:  wzae  o^jn*-  ;-  v^ 
trjiraicrr'-  u;  t;r-  Knir  o'  LuganL  J-iiarrr  di::  1,-:  X  ttv-rt 
-tie  ciacin^r-.-:   c'  tat  nirjt  vott  2.  =aj  ami  awnrr. 

ri-rrr-;      •"Jis.-nicTCfi-Qnast  t  tncr  n  nu=stinr.      Br^inrj  h^. 

^^.':5;k51   m-::.-c:  at  niijnr  nsuc:  ir  ?Tan::*  ant  w  nfrrrpwr  tr 
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tHAP.  his  wishes^  a  brief  had  been  prepared,  March  22,  1512,  trans- 
^  ■  ferring  to  the  King  of  England  the  title  and  the  possessions  of 
the  most  Christian  King  of  France  in  the  event  of  the  English 
arma  being  blessed  with  victory.  After  the  capture  of  Tlierou- 
anne  it  was  believed  in  London  that  the  king  would  march  upon 
Paris  and  renew  the  fame  of  Henry  V.  Bainbridge  told  the 
pope  that  his  master  wished  to  go  to  Reims  to  be  crowned, 
and  pleaded  that  the  biieft  which  had  been  deposited  with  the 
Cardinal  of  Sinigaglia,  might  be  published  and  sent  to  England.* 
In  every  treaty  mention  was  made  of  the  "  recovery  "  of  the  lost 
possessions  in  F" ranee;  and  even  if  the  phrase  was  no  longer 
taken  ver>'  seriously,  it  served  as  a  convenient  diplomatic  pretext 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  Henry  and  his  advisers  really  thought 
that  they  could  conquer  France ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
expected  to  derive  an  advantage  from  the  annexation  of  a  town 
here  and  a  fortress  there,  and  if  a  papal  confirmation  of  the  old 
title  could  be  wrested  from  the  consistory  so  much  the  better. 
Title  and  territory  were  pawns  in  the  gamCj  and  had  their 
market  value.  Still,  with  ail  these  deductions,  it  remained  a 
fact  that  Henry  alone  of  the  allies  had  fought  the  battle  of  the 
Church. 

The  autumn  parliament  granted  a  subsidy  of  ;£"i6o,ooo 
in  consideration  of  the  king's  great  victories;  and  military 
and  naval  preparations  were  seriously  pushed  on  with  a  view 
to  renewing  the  campaign.  But  meanwhile  the  league  was 
crumbling  to  pieces.  Henry's  policy  had  hitherto  been  mainly 
inspired  by  Ferdinand,  and  Ferdinand  was  trickery  incarnate. 
He  had  already  got  what  he  wanted  from  the  English  alliance, 
and  had  begun  to  conceive  a  jealousy  of  the  proposed  match 
between  Mary  and  Charles.  He  had  made  a  truce  widi  France 
just  at  the  moment  when  his  co-operation  would  have  been 
most  valuable  to  England,  and  he  was  now  plotting  a  match 
between  Ren^,  Louis'  second  daughter,  and  his  namesake  and 
younger  grandson,  Ferdinand.  His  scheme  was  that  France 
should  resign  to  Ren^  her  rights  over  Milan,  abandon  her 
claims   on    Naples,  and   assist  the  house  of  Aragon   to   hold 

'  h.  Fernjoli,  Bi«t>«  ituditc  di  GiuSio  II.,  Archivio  dtlla  Soc'uiA  RotKana, 
vol.  idx. ,  tSQ6.  The  biief  tTanHferred  to  Henry  "  titulum  ip&um  diristianiBsirni 
Regis  sivc  FrzDcotuin  cum  omnibus  ipsiuB  Frsmcis  sivt  Francorum  legni 
jlillbUB  ". 
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Navarre.  To  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  son-in-law,  he  sug- 
gested that  England  should  send  6,ocx5  Germans  to  Guicnne  be- 
fore June,  1 5 14;  and  with  inimitable  effrontery  he  went  about 
saying  that  never  in  future  would  he  allow  himself  to  be  aban- 
doned by  his  friends  as  he  had  been  forsaken  by  England. 

Henry  knew  that  Ferdinand  was  playing  him  false.  He 
was  very  bitter.  He  said  that  he  would  never  trust  any  one 
again,  and  he  determined  to  beat  his  father-in-law  on  his  own 
ground.  On  January  9  Queen  Anne  of  France  died,  and 
Louis  XII.  was  in  the  marriage  market  He  had  made  his 
peace  with  the  Church,  but  he  was  fifty-two  and  gouty.  Henry 
determined  to  offer  him  his  sister  Mary's  hand,  and  to  steal 
from  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  the  alliance  which  was  to 
make  Milan  a  Hapsburg  principality.  Mary  was  already 
pledged  to  Charles,  but  the  prince's  council  were  incHned  to 
the  French  connexion,  and  invented  pretexts  for  delay.  The 
prince,  it  was  alleged,  was  too  young  or  too  feeble  to  raarry 
just  yet,  and  as  Maximilian  made  a  tmce  with  France  upon 
his  own  account,  and  did  not  communicate  the  fact  to  Henry 
till  three  months  later,  Henry  might  with  reason  assert  that  it 
was  not  he  who  had  broken  faith. 

The  first  advances  towards  the  French  match  were  dexter- 
ously made  through  the  i^ency  of  the  young  Duke  de  Longue- 
vjlle,  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs^  and 
an  excellent  tennis  player,  whose  winnings  from  Henry  went  a 
long  way  towards  purchasing  a  ransom,  Mary  was  a  gay  and 
graceful  girl  of  seventeen  ;  far  too  beautiful  to  be  wasted  on  an 
elderly  and  invalid  husband,  but  sufficiently  ambitious  to  ap- 
preciate the  prospect  of  being  Queen  of  France.  The  peace  was 
concluded  on  July  10,  15 14,  and  in  October  after  a  proxy  mar- 
riage in  London,  Mary  aet  out  with  great  pomp  for  France. 
Toumay  was  to  remain  in  English  hands,  and  Louis  promised  to 
increase  the  pensions  payable  from  France  under  the  treaty  of 
Etaples.  The  Kings  of  England  and  France  were  pledged  to 
assist  each  other  against  their  common  foes.  It  was  a  brilliant 
counter-move  to  Ferdinand's  insidious  project,  and  it  was  cap- 
able of  specious  justification.  Henry  pointed  out  to  the  pope 
that  he  had  made  provision  for  the  entrance  into  the  league  of 
the  emperor  and  the  Prince  of  Castile,  and  that  if  no  mention 
had  been  made  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  it  was  because  Ferdinand 
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preferred  acting  for  himself,  Margaret  was  told  that  the  em- 
peror had  broken  his  engagements,  and  that  Henry  would  have 
kept  his  promise  if  the  other  side  had  kept  theirs.  Meanwhile 
ambitious  plans  of  rcveng-e  were  mooted.  Charles  Brandon, 
the  king's  favourite  companion,  now  Duke  of  Suffolk,  had 
accompanied  the  Princess  Mary  to  Paris.  He  was  instructed 
to  ask  Louis  two  questions.  Would  he  assist  the  King  of 
England  in  expelling  Ferdinand  from  Navarre  ?  Would  he.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  Castile  should  descend  to 
sisters,  promote  Henry's  claim  upon  that  portion  which  be- 
longed to  him  in  virtue  of  hfs  marriage  ?  Such  were  the  latest 
refinements  of  the  Christian  hero.  It  was  clear  that  in  diplo- 
macy he  had  now  nothing  more  to  learn  even  from  Ferdinand. 
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The  triumphs  of  the  last  two  years  redounded  to  the  fame  of  chap. 

the  king's  principal  adviser.  Wolsey  had  financed  and  organ-  ^^''' 
ised  the  war;  he  openly  claimed  the  credit  of  the  peace  The 
French  marri^e,  unequal  though  it  may  seem,  when  the  ages 
a{  the  two  parties  to  it  are  considered,  was  a  brilliant  contrivance 
of  diplomacy,  brilliant  as  a  counterstroke  to  the  machinations 
of  Ferdinand,  and  full  of  opulent  possibilities  for  the  kingdom. 
The  reputation  of  Wolsey  grew  apace.  For  the  next  decade 
and  more  Europe  is  ful!  of  his  sound.  While  the  king  was 
given  over  to  music,  jousts,  and  hunting,  Wolsey  was  transact- 
ing the  business  of  his  country.  Emoluments  and  honours 
were  showered  on  his  ser\'iceable  head.  In  1514  he  became 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  then  Archbishop  of  York  ;  in  1515  he 
obtained  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  succeeded  Warham  as  lord 
chancellor.  In  15 18  when  the  pxipe  proposed  to  send  a  legate 
to  England  to  negotiate  a  cnasade  against  the  Turk,  Henry 
insisted  that  WoUsey  should  be  associated  with  the  Roman  car- 
dinal as  le^afus  a  iaters.  Cardinal,  chancellor,  legate,  Wolsey 
was  supreme  both  in  Church  and  state.  As  early  as  March, 
1515,  he  was  described  as  all-powerful  with  the  king  and  bear- 
ing the  main  burden  of  public  affairs  upon  his  shoulders.'  Two 
years  later  his  stature  is  as  that  of  the  king  himself.  "The 
Cardinal  of  York,"  wrote  ChieregatOj  the  apostolic  nuncio  in 
1517,  "by  reason  of  his  excellent  qualities  governs  everything 
alone,  the  king  not  interfering  in  any  matter  but  referring  the 
whole  to  him,  whether  it  relates  to  foreign  or  domestic  policy, 
so  that  foreign  envoys  fancy  themselves  negotiating  not  with  a 
cardinal  but  with  another  king."^     In  1519  he  was  thus  de- 


'Eriimi  E».,  ii.,  a;  Ltttert  a»d  P afters,  Htn.  F///.,ii.,  87. 
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scribed  by  Giusdnjan,  the  Venetian  envoy  :  "  He  is  about  forty- 
six  years  old,  very  handsome,  learned,  extremely  eloquent,  of 
vast  ability,  and  indefatigable.  He  alone  transacts  the  same 
business  as  that  which  occupies  all  the  magistracies,  offices,  and 
councils  of  Venice,  both  civil  and  criminal . .  .  He  is  thoughtful 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  extremely  just ;  be  favours  the 
people  exceedingly,  especially  the  poor,  hearing  their  suits  and 
seeking  to  despatch  them  instantly.  He  makes  the  lawyers 
plead  gratis  for  all  poor  suitors.  He  is  in  very  great  repute, 
seven  times  more  so  than  if  he  were  pope." '  The  splendour 
of  the  chief  minister  knew  no  bounds.  He  had  two  great 
crosses  of  silver,  one  for  the  archbishopric  and  the  other  for 
his  le^cy,  always  borne  before  him  by  two  of  the  tallest  and 
comeliest  priests  in  the  realm.  On  the  checker  roll  of  his  house- 
hold there  were  no  less  than  500  persons,  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, yeomen  selected  for  their  height  and  beauty,  grooms  and 
pageSf  singing  men  and  clerks.  "  One  has  to  traverse  eight 
rooms,"  wrote  Giustinian,  "  before  you  reach  his  audience 
chamber,  and  they  are  all  hung  with  tapestry  which  is  changed 
once  a  week."  His  buildings  and  pictures^  his  minstrels  and 
choir  of  singing  boys,  his  apparel,  and  the  crimson  velvet  liveries 
of  his  attendants  were  as  good  as  money  could  buy.  "  He  kept 
a  noble  house,"  says  Cavendish,  his  secretary  and  biographer, 
"  and  plenty  of  both  meat  and  drink  for  all  comers  both  for 
rich  and  poor,  and  much  alms  given  at  his  gates."  The  state 
papers  are  full  of  records  of  his  sumptuous  and  resplendent 
banquets.  Probably  no  subject  of  the  crown  in  the  whole 
course  of  English  history  left  upon  his  contemporaries  so  deep 
an  impression  of  wealth,  power,  and  magnificence. 

The  French  marriage  upon  which  so  many  hopes  had  been 
built  was  hardly  completed  before  it  was  dissolved.  On  Januaiy 
r,  1515,  Louis  XII.  died,  in  his  fifty-third  year,  and  the  crown 
of  France  passed  to  his  nephew,  Francis  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
a  youth  of  twenty  years,  whose  crafty  ambitions  and  heartless 
frivoHties  were  destined  to  cost  his  country  dear.  All  the  rest- 
less and  adventurous  spirits  in  France  clustered  round  the  new 
king,  craving  excitement  and  glory  from  his  reign.  Ere  many 
weeks  had  passed  it  was  the  common  talk  that  Francis  would 

■  CHuGtii>Un,  £>iJj^M  App.  U„  309 ;  Ltlten  and  PaftrSf  I^n.  VIII.,  iiJ.,  40a, 
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rpass  the  mountains  and  recm-er  MiSan  for  the  fleur  de.  lys. 
The  death  of  the  old  king,  the  snapping  of  the  marriage  alii- 
anc^  the  accession  to  power  of  the  new  sovereign,  so  fresh, 
enterfWTsing,  and  incalculable,  caused  keen  mortification  and 
active  jealousy  in  the  English  court ;  and  the  mortification  was 
deepened  by  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  the  country  was 
deprived  of  a  valuable  weapon  in  the  contests  of  diplomacy. 
The  young  widow  of  Louis  XIL,  still  a  girl  in  the  first  blush 
of  her  b^uty,  contracted  while  in  Paris  a  secret  marriage  with 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  been  sent  to  carry 
hoUow  congrattJations  to  the  new  sovereign  of  France  upon  his 
accession.  Thai  the  sister  of  the  English  king  should  give  her 
hand  to  a  subject,  surreptitiously^  without  royal  sanction  and 
in  a  fore^Ti  capital,  was  a  proceeding  calculated  to  cause  deep 
resentment  at  the  court  and  great  disappointment  in  the  country. 
The  wiseacres  of  the  City  were  annoyed  that  so  beautiful  a 
princess  should  be  wasted  upon  a  mere  love-match  when  she 
might  have  purchased  a  substantial  political  alliance ;  and  the 
council  was  full  of  men  who  clamoured  for  Suffolk's  ruin. 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  his  fault  was  grave,  and  that  its 
consequences  might  be  serious.  Wolsey,  who  represented  him- 
self as  Suffolk's  only  friend  at  the  council  board,  stated  that 
the  crime  might  be  condoned  by  a  yearly  contribution  to  the 
3cing  of  j^4,ooo  from  the  queen's  dower,  as  well  as  the  surrender 
of  all  the  plate  and  jewels  which  Louis  had  given  to  his  bride, 
but  even  so  the  result  was  uncertain.  The  bridegroom  was 
•*  in  the  greatest  danger  that  ever  man  was,"  and  many  weeks 
elapsed  before  the  cloud  passed  over.  However,  in  the  end 
the  affair  was  condoned,  and  Wolsey's  intercession  prevailed. 
Mary  was  compelled  to  cede  her  plate  and  jewels,  to  give  up  the 
full  amount  of  her  dowry,  and  to  repay  the  expenses  of  her 
marriage  with  Louis  by  yearly  instalments  of  ;^i,ooo.  On 
May  13,  1515,  she  was  publicly  married  at  Greenwich  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  queen  and  the  nobility  of  the  court. 
Her  second  husband  had  already  been  twice  wedded,  and  his 
first  wife  was  still  alive  ;  but  whether  these  facts  ever  came  to 
Mary*s  knowledge  is  doubtful.  Her  fancy  had  been  caught  by 
Suffolk's  brilliant  presence  and  bluff,  frank  airs  before  she  had^ 
been  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  politics ;  and   in  giving  her 


hand  to  the  elderly  Louis  she  had  extracted  a  promise  fron; 
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Mrfiry  tliiit  nhr  tnl^htchoQae  (or  bersir'Blitt  Ijoub  dmuld  die. 
Wli/^ii  timl  moment  came  M^ry  faond  iiaiJ  akmr  and  ud- 
frHi'ltul,  exposed  to  aolicitatjonsfrocn  evesrade.  and  shcthicv 
licfirirf  info  Suffolk's  arms.  Her  appeal  fa- 1  ii j  wwi  tendaqE 
Hu<\  rMriiiinHt,  hut  romance  had  no  pbceia  HoHr'^canrt  At 
|fui«l  I  Itfr  It  Intf  Atii]  Wol wy  between  them  took  cssrt  tiiat  wmbmoc 
fch'rtil'l  |Miy  IdJI  (»i  the  cxclic({uer. 

A  lin  iiirtfi'  McrjouM  cause  of  anxiety'  fclkwni,  On  April 
I  fi  (rrtrtly  wbk  Mlgned  between  England  and  France,  and  ihcn. 
Iwi'htif  NfM  iirviil  Uhnaelf  frum  his  northern  enemy.  Frmcbsped 
(iff  ftir  Jlrtly  lit  Ihc  head  of  110,000  men.  Ttet  be  m^d 
hit  thd  Ihm  iinit»rriu)ted  on  the  Channel  ooo^  be  bad  9^t  dv 
fliikii  <rf  Alhtitiy  fnin  Scotland  well-praviskmcd  witfa  nonqr; 
u>til  <i  |iirUH|Hlt-tr  to  (he  English  crown  was  ^so  athnd,  intbe 
!t\\ik\w  itf  HJrhnrd  de  la  Pole,  who  might  prOT«  aernoealile 
ktuniM  iHOKiJiiM  tirini',  Nor  were  these  the  loke  precaUians. 
t'UM'ifi  hfhl  aii'iicd  H  trcnly  with  Charles,  the  newgorpenwr  of 
tliu  NelherlHndii,  had  won  the  friendship  of  Vemce  and  of 
Qi.}Mi,{,  i%\v\  Wrti  III  nr^'Dlintion  with  the  pope.  The  expedidon 
W*»4  I  iiihUh  Ii5il  wiih  the  K'^'^'^tcst  secrecy,  and  the  Et^ji^  court 
(Herivcd  j(t»  iiiliirinnlion  of  I'rench  designs  from  oblique  and  un- 
aulhiiijlHtit^n  ntuMiiirM  Wolscy  spoke  of  the  FrCTXih  king's 
i-iiiiiluti  with  yniHt  heat  nnd  bitterness.  "He  nerer  writra 
hlthur  i  ha  docM  not  [mjwrt  any  of  his  secrets ;  he  treats  all  our 
bubjutU  HA  eiimtllois  nnfl  allown  his  own  people  to  capture  the 
ships  anil  veMHot»(if  Kn^lnnd  wjlhout  enforcing  any  compensation 
soever,  Mc  \\m  sent  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  styles  himself 
governor,  into  Sajlluml.  unci  will  not  desist  until  he  has  com- 
paasetl  the  death  of  the  ijucen  and  thL-  infant  king  in  order  to 
make  himself  mamrr  of  th:it  realm."  The  war  party  in  the 
council  who  hntl  npixwed  the  French  alliance  pressed  their 
poiiU  with  exultation,  "  1  tell  you,  domim  oratores;'  said  Wol- 
sey  to  the  Venetian  envoya,  "  that  we  have  ships  here  in  readi- 
ness, and  in  eight  dnys  could  place  60,000  men  on  the  soil  of 
France."  Henry  affected  to  think  that  Francis  was  too  mucli 
afiaid  of  England  to  venture  across  the  mountains.  "  My 
belief."  he  boasted  to  Giustinian.  "  is,  that  if  I  choose  he  will  not 
pass  the  Alps,  and  if  1  choose  he  will."  But  all  this  indigna- 
tion and  bluster  were  thrown  away,  Francis  crossed  into  Italy 
and  beat  the  famous  Swiss  infantry  at  Marignano^  September 
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1 3,  14.  Sforza  renounced  his  rights  on  Milan  and  accepted  a 
French  pension,  and  the  pope,  who  wished  at  all  costs  to  secure 
the  Medici  in  Florence,  made  his  peace  with  the  conqueror.  It 
seemed  probable  that  all  ttaly  might  become  a  province  of 
France, 

From  the  first  Henry  had  conceived  the  utmost  jealousy  of 
his  younger  rival.  On  May  r,  as  Pasqualigo  was  breakfasting 
by  command  in  one  of  the  bowers  in  the  garden  of  Greenwich, 
the  king  came  in  dressed  in  green,  shoes  and  all,  and  addressing 
him  in  French  said,  *'Talk  with  me  awhile.  The  King  of 
France,  is  he  as  tal!  as  I  am  ? "  I  told  him  there  was  but  little 
difference.  He  continued,  "  Is  he  as  stout  ? "  [  said  he  was  not ; 
and  then  he  inquired^  "  What  sort  of  legs  has  he  ? "  I  replied, 
*'  Spare".  Whereupon  he  opened  the  front  of  his  doublet,  and 
placing  his  hand  on  his  thtgh,  said,  ''Look  here;  and  I  have 
also  a  good  calf  to  my  leg  ",•  And  to  this  rivalry  the  events  of 
the  summer  and  autumn  gave  a  keen  and  bitter  tinge.  Beside 
the  great  victory  of  Marignano,  the  vaunted  successes  of  Toumay 
and  Th^rottanne  looked  mean  and  shabby.  Francis  had  acted 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  achieved  a  more  brilliant  result,  and  in 
the  meantime  his  conduct  wore  an  air  unfriendly  to  England. 
Wolsey  was  specially  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the  collection 
of  the  revenues  of  his  see  of  Toumay  was  impeded  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Reims,  an  intimation  that  the  severance  of  that  city 
from  France  was  not  so  complete  as  he  had  reason  to  expect ; 
and  to  these  personal  considerations  other  causes  were  added, 
calculated  to  inflame  the  irritation  against  the  French. 

Slipping  out  of  St  Malo  on  May  i3,  and  successfully 
avoiding  the  English  cruisers,  Albany  had  landed  on  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland  to  give  heart  to  the  partisans  of  the 
French  connexion.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Queen 
Maj^aret,  already  unpopular  as  an  Englishwoman,  had  added 
to  her  difficulties  by  an  unwise  marriage  with  an  unpopular 
Scot,  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus;  and  a  Scottish 
parliament  meeting  at  Edinburgh  in  July,  and  vehemently 
desiring  the  overthrow  of  the  English  party,  named  Albany 
protector  of  the  kingdom  until  the  infant  king  should  have 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen.     Albany  struck  at  the  adherents 
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of  England,  laid  siege  to  Stirling  Castle»  and  forced  the  queen 
to  surrender  her  two  sons  to  his  charge,  Henry  offered  his 
sister  a  refuge  in  England,  and  Lord  Dacre,  warden  of  the 
western  marches,  who  from  his  stronghold  at  Naworth  had 
busily  sown  dissension  in  Scotland  through  the  summer,  con- 
certed her  escape.  On  September  30  she  was  south  of  the 
Cheviots  at  Harbottle,  and  in  this  Northumbrian  stronghold  a 
week  later  gave  birth  to  a  "  fair  young  lady,"  afterwards  famous 
as  Margaret  Douglas,  Countess  of  Lennox,  ancestress  of  James 
I,  of  England. 

Albany  had  been  almost  as  successful  in  Scotland  as  Francis 
had  been  in  the  Milanese,  and  at  the  news  of  the  expulsion  of 
Margaret  the  war  spirit  mounted  high  in  the  English  council 
*'  Believe  me,'^  said  Wolsey*  after  recounting  the  story  of  the 
queen's  humiliation  with  great  passion,  "  his  majesty  and  the 
kingdom  will  not  brook  such  an  outrage."^  In  October  the 
Venetian  ambassadors  reported  that  shipa  in  the  Thames  were 
being  armed  and  supplied  with  military  stores.  At  the  launch- 
ing of  the  king's  great  five-masted  warship,  the  Henry  Grace 
df  Dim,  no  pains  were  spared  to  impress  the  Venetians  with 
England's  naval  prowess.  The  king  himself,  "dressed  gally- 
fashion,  with  a  vest  of  gold  brocade  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,"  showed  his  ship  to  the  Venetians,  and  to  the  Vene- 
tians alone,  as  a  compliment  to  their  able  seamanship.  It  was 
given  out  that  parliament^  summoned  for  November  14,  was  tofll 
discuss  an  ex^jcdition  to  Scotland.  But  however  bitterly  the 
double  triumph  of  France  was  felt,  open  war  would  have  been 
the  most  iVulttess  and  costly  of  expedients.  The  expenditure  ofS 
the  last  three  years  had  been  enormous,  and  Wolsey,  who  had 
been  a  college  bursar,  was  as  much  interested  in  public  economy 
as  he  was  prone  to  private  magniiicence.  A  formal  expedition 
into  Scotland  to  recover  the  control  of  the  royal  princes  would 
certainly  fail  of  its  object,  and  if  a  means  of  annoying  Albany 
was  to  be  found,  it  was  far  more  efficacious  to  loose  the  mos 
troopers  of  the  border,  to  launch  the  Humes  against  the  regent, 
and  to  stir  all  the  private  factions  of  that  distracted  country. 

Besides  this,  only  i^45,637  13s.  8d.  had  been  collected  out 
of  the  £l\OfX^  voted  by  the  parliament  of  1514.     Such  defi-| 
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ciencies  were  comfnon  and  pointed  to  imperfect  assessment 
ard  inadequate  machinery  for  collection.  Accordingly,  when  the 
houses  met  in  November  they  granted  a  fifteenth  and  tenth 
payable  on  November  i,  1516,  to  make  good  the  shortcoming, 
but  nothing  more.  To  encourage  the  navy,  licences  contrary  to 
the  navigation  act  were  repealedn  and  a  grant  was  made  of  the 
customs  on  wool  and  wool  fells  to  the  merchants  of  the  staple 
ufK>n  condition  that  they  should  pay  to  the  king  a  yearly  sum 
of  ;^I0,023  4s.  8d.  to  defray  the  military  and  civil  expenses  of 
Calais  and  the  marches.  But  these  measures,  though  framed  for 
national  defence,  were  not  part  o^  a  scheme  for  aggressive  war. 

Having  decided  for  sufficient  reasons  against  open  war,  the 
king  and  Wolscy  would  have  done  wisely  to  keep  the  peace, 
Francis  was  stil!  a  nominal  ally,  and  nothing  in  his  recent  pro- 
ceedings could  Strictly  be  construed  as  a  breach  of  his  engage- 
ments to  England.  The  help  which  he  had  given  to  Albany 
had  been  granted  in  conformity  with  treaties  between  France 
and  Scotland,  and  was  openly  avowed.  But  he  had  been  too 
successful,  too  negligent  of  Henry,  and  if  his  luck  continued, 
— he  had  won  over  eight  Swiss  cantons  to  his  side  by  De- 
cember 7, — he  might  overset  the  political  balance  of  Europe. 
Accordingly  Wolsey  hit  upon  a  policy  which  was  as  crooked  as 
it  was  ineffective.  While  maintaining  a  show  of  open  friend- 
ship with  Francis,  he  determined  to  send  secret  subsidies  to  the 
emperor  to  assist  him  to  oppose  the  French  arms  in  Lombardy, 
Richard  Pace,  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  a  diplomatist,  was  des- 
patched to  Zurich  to  hire  Swiss  troops  with  English  gold,  and 
to  prevent  the  remaining  five  cantons  from  falling  under  French 
influence.  The  best  tliat  can  be  said  for  such  a  policy  is,  that 
it  probably  quieted  the  more  clamorous  members  of  the  war 
party  and  gave  a  comparatively  innocuous  vent  to  the  resent- 
ment aroused  by  the  achievements  of  B'rancis.  But  in  spite 
of  Wolsey's  solemn  and  repeated  lies,  the  fact  that  English 
money  was  being  sent  into  the  continent  became  known  to  the 
Venetiiin  ambassadors  as  early  as  December,  151s,  and  once 
known  to  Venice,  it  became  the  open  talk  of  Europe. 

The  disclosure  of  the  secret,  however,  would  not  have 
mattered  to  Wobey  if  England's  mercenaries  could  have  swept 
the  French  out  of  Milan,  But  the  expedition,  which  had  been 
subsidised  by  drafts  upon  the  English  treasury,   failed  in  an 
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unexpected  and  inexplicable  maimer.  Maximilian,  with  30,000 
Swiss  and  German  freebooters,  swept  down  over  the  Brenner, 
crossed  the  Mincio  and  Adda,  and  on  March  24  was  within 
nine  miles  of  Milan.  But  just  as  the  prize  seemed  within  his 
grasp,  for  the  French  garrison  was  ill  provisioned  and  the  city 
disaffected,  the  emperor  slipped  away  by  night  and  withdrew 
to  Verona.  Whether  he  had  been  bribed  by  the  French, 
whether,  as  he  averred,  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  troops  to- 
gether for  lack  of  pay,  whether  his  heart  suddenly  failed  him 
at  the  prospect  of  resistance,  cannot  be  determined.  He 
abandoned  his  army,  and  the  expedition  broke  up  in  con- 
fusion. So  far  as  England  was  concerned  it  had  resulted  in 
a  waste  of  treasure  and  an  open  advertisement  of  diplomatic 
duplicity.  Nevertheless  money  stilt  continued  to  be  sent  across 
to  keep  the  war  alive  in  Italy,  In  June  Wolsey  treated  for  a 
league  with  the  pope,  Maximilian,  Charles,  and  the  Swiss,  offer- 
ing to  include  Venice,  if  she  would  desert  her  French  ally,  and 
to  settle  the  Venetian  dispute  with  the  emperor.  It  was  repre- 
sented that  resistance  to  France  was  essential  to  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  "  1  am  contented  with  my  own,"  said  Henry 
to  Giustinian,  "  I  wish  only  to  govern  my  own  subjects ;  but 
nevertheless  I  will  not  allow  any  one  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  govern  me."  He  alleged  that  though  he  had  subsidised 
Maximilian,  he  had  done  so  not  to  injure  the  King  of  France 
his  confederate,  but  to  protect  his  friend  the  emperor,  and  that 
it  would  be  open  to  Francis  to  join  the  general  league  provided 
that  he  did  not  insist  upon  being  monarch  of  the  universe. 
But  Venice  was  not  to  be  drawn  by  these  temptations  from 
her  alliance  with  France,  especially  as  on  June  28  the  imperial- 
ists had  sacked  Vicenza.  Coaxed  and  threatened  by  turns  the 
Venetian  envoy  never  flinched  from  the  straight  line. 

According  to  rumour,  Wolsey 's  foreign  policy  of  underhand 
subsidies  provoked  the  resignation  of  War  ham  and  Fox.  Both 
were  old  men,  and  ^e  may  have  been  a  more  important  factor 
in  their  decision  than  disapproval.  But  the  simultaneous  with- 
drawal of  the  two  highest  officials  in  the  state,  and  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  great  seal  to  Wolsey  and  of  the  privy  seal  to  bis 
henchman,  Bishop  Ruthall,  looks  as  if  the  change  were  con- 
nect^H  with  affairs  of  policy  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  these 
ite  officials  disliked  Wolsey's  tortuous  ways. 
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and  from  their  knowledge  of  Maximilian's  antecedents  foretold 
the  failure  of  the  English  larges&es.' 

While  Wolsey  was  talking  of  "a  holy  confederation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Christian  powers,"  and  attempting  to  sow  dis- 
sension between  Venice  and  France,  an  event  occurred  which 
ruddy  disturbed  the  current  of  his  hopes.  On  January  23, 
1 5 16,  "hunting  and  hawking  to  the  last  m  fair  weather  or 
foul,  and  following  more  the  counsel  of  his  friends  than  his 
physicians,"  Ferdinand  died,  and  the  throne  of  Spain  passed  to 
his  grandson  Charles,  then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  but  already 
master  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  pro^ipective  heir  of  the 
Hapsburg  dominions.  The  advisers  of  Charles,  chief  of  whom 
was  Croy,  Lord  of  Chievres,  were  Flemings,  and  their  policy 
was  to  stand  well  with  France.  In  this  they  were  wisely  in- 
spired. It  was  essential  that  the  king  should  be  able  to  reach 
Spain  unmolested  ;  he  was  as  yet  too  poor  to  engage  with  any 
effect  in  an  Italian  campaign  against  Francis,  and  if  he  broke 
with  France  he  would  assuredly  have  trouble  in  Guelders,  and 
be  unable  to  secure  the  Spanish  crown.  The  situation  was  so 
clear  that  it  was  frankly  explained  to  the  English  envoys  who 
were  sent  to  Brussels  to  offer  baits  of  money  and  friendship 
to  Charles  and  his  counsellors. 

Nevertheless  an  active  struggle  was  carried  on  for  the  good- 
will of  Charles  between  London  and  Paris,  The  last  passages 
of  diplomacy  were  wrapped  in  profound  secrecy,  but  on  August 
ij,  1516,  they  issued  In  the  treaty  of  Noyon  between  Charles 
and  Francis.  By  this  arrangement  France  renounced  her  claims 
upon  Naples,  while  Charles  consented  to  marry  Louise,  a 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  then  an  infant  one  year  old.  The 
powers  further  pledged  themselves  to  invite  Maximilian  to  sur- 
render his  claims  upon  Brescia  and  Verona  for  200,000  florins. 
Would  Ma.'<imiltan  be  enticed  into  the  net?  That  ingenious 
and  gifted  politician  had  used  every  art  to  extract  money  from 
the  English  alliance  with  a  strict  determination  to  do  just  so  much 
or  30  little  for  his  paymaster  as  might  suit  his  own  convenience. 
He  had  offered  to  make  Henry  Duke  of  Milan,  to  escort  him  to 
Rome,  and  to  resign  the  imperial  crown  in  his  favour.     He  had 

'  Fos,  however,  pays  a  retnarkable  tribute  to  Wolflty'a  prompt  adininistra- 
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promised  to  descend  upon  the  Netherlands  in  order  to  dismiss 
the  wicked  councillors  who  were  inclining-  Charles  to  France ; 
he  solemnly  assured  Sir  Robert  Wingfield,  the  credulous  Eng- 
liijh  envoy,  that  he  had  no  part  in  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  that  he 
was  impregnable  to  French  ducats  On  October  29  he  even 
signed  a  league  with  England,  so  framed  that  Charles  might  sub- 
sequently enter,  and  elicited  40,000  English  crowns  to  prevent 
Verona  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetiana  But  all 
Wolsey^s  efforts  were  in  vain.  In  December  Maximilian  joined 
the  treaty  of  Noyon  and  compromised  his  claims  upon  Italy 
for  200,000  ducats.  Verona  was  handed  over  to  Charles,  who 
handed  it  to  Francis,  who  handed  it  to  Venice.  The  English 
had  been  deceived.  They  had  paid  more  than  a  miUton  and  a 
half  crowns  to  help  Maximilian  in  Italy,  and  he  abandoned  Italy. 
They  had  paid  for  his  journey  to  the  Low  Countries  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  to  dismiss  his  grandson's  councillors 
and  reverse  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  He  had  accepted  and  spent 
the  money  ;  but  the  councillors  vf^x^  not  dismissed,  and  so 
far  from  reversing  the  treaty  of  Noyon  he  had  joined  it  him- 
self. "  Mon  jilsl*  said  the  gay  old  statesman  to  his  sombre 
grandson,  '*  vmis  alle::  tretnp^t  les  Fran^ats  et  moije  vat's  tromper 
les  Anglais!^  ^  A  transparent  cloud  of  polite  professions  could 
not  veil  his  airy  perfidy^^  The  enemy  had  triumphed  all  along 
the  line.  Venice,  the  ally  of  France  and  the  necessary  support 
of  her  Milanese  dominions,  was  restored  to  power.  Despite 
English  gold  the  thirteen  cantons  were  leagued  to  France  in 
a  perpetual  peace  signed  at  Freiburg  on  November  29.  The 
emperor  and  the  archduke  were  won  over  to  the  opposition. 

Wolsey's  policy  was  unpopular  both  with  nobles  and  people. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  assured  Giustinian  that  the  whole  country 
desired  a  general  peace  ;  and  this  not  only  that  taxation  might 
be  lightened  but  also  in  view  of  the  alarming  situation  in  the 
east.  While  Western  Europe  was  in  a  fret  for  a  small  Italian 
duchy,  Selim  I.  was  advancing  the  Ottoman  power  with  gigantic 
strides,  In  15 16  he  conquered  Northern  Mesopotamia  from  the 
Persians,  beat  the  Mamelukes  at  Aleppo,  and  annexed  Syria, 
In  1517  he  won  Egypt  in  a  single  battle,  and  obtained  from  the 
last  of  the  caliphs  of  the  Abbasid   line  the  surrender  of  the 
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supreme  religious  authority  over  Islam.  Master  of  Turkey  and 
Egypt,  sultan  and  caliph,  Selim  I.  was  the  greatest  political 
figure  in  the  world,  and  his  conquering  energy  was  now  des- 
tined to  be  turned  towards  the  west.  Unless  help  were  promptly 
forthcoming  Hungary  and  Rhodes  would  certainly  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks. 

The  idea  of  a  crusade  had  never  disappeared  from  diplo- 
matic talk,  and  was  still  a  feature  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
curia,  though  now  subordinate  to  the  more  immediate  and 
practical  object  of  safeguarding  and  extending  the  temporal 
power  in  Italy.  In  March^  1 5 17,  Leo  X.  issued  a  bull  Imposing 
a  five  years'  truce  upon  Christendom,  and  sent  to  all  the  Euro- 
pean courts  a  project  for  a  combined  expedition  against  the 
Turk,  The  question  of  a  crusade  and  even  of  a  partition  of  the 
Turk's  dominions  was  discussed  at  a  conference  at  Cambray  be- 
tween the  envoys  of  Maximilian,  Francis,  and  Charles,  and  the 
imagination  of  the  chivalrous  emperor  was  flattered  by  the 
prospect  that  as  captain  general  of  a  European  crusade  he 
might  be  the  means  of  saving  Hungary  from  the  infidel.  On 
March  1 1,  1517,  the  three  monarchs  went  so  far  as  to  pledge 
themselves  to  a  reciprocal  protection  of  their  states  and  to  a 
crusade  against  the  Turk. 

While  the  three  great  continental  powers  were  drawing 
closer  at  Cambray,  Wolsey  was  reopening  negotiations  with 
France.  The  device  of  covert  war  had  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
pensive failure,  and  though  it  was  desirable  to  conceal  the 
change  of  plan  as  long  as  possible  from  the  Venetians,  the  ad- 
visability of  a  more  cordial  understanding  with  France  was  too 
clear  to  be  mistaken.  The  secret  n^otiations  opened  In  the 
early  spring  of  1517  steadily  ripened  through  the  summer.  In 
October  French  commissioners  appeared  in  England^  and  in 
order  to  avoid  interference  from  Charles,  two  English  envoys 
were  sent  into  Spain  to  explain  away  the  negotiations  and  to 
warn  Charles  against  French  artifice.  To  Sebastian,  complain- 
ing of  the  progress  of  the  Turk,  Henry  said  that  the  true  Turk 
was  the  King  of  France.  "  You  Venetians/'  said  Wolsey, 
"  have  often  been  deceived  by  the  Kings  of  France."  Sebastian 
replied  ;  "  Louis  is  not  Francis  ".  "  Both  are  French/'  said  the 
cardinal'     It  was  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  Wolsey  and 
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CHAP.  Henty  to  try  to  frig^hten  the  Venetians  about  the  league  of 
^'^^'  Cambray,  while  they  steadily  pushed  on  negotiations  with 
France.  The  main  question  centred  round  Toumay,  which 
Francis  was  willing  to  purchase  and  Henry  was  willing  to  sell ; 
but  the  birth  of  a  dauphin  on  February  28,  15 18,  seemed  to 
open  out  prospects  of  a  match  with  Princess  Mary,  then  a 
child  two  years  old.  In  August,  151S,  a  splendid  French  mis- 
sion  was  sent  into  England,  and  London  was  dazzled  by  pro- 
cessions, masques,  and  banquets,  devised  with  all  the  splendour 
with  which  king  and  cardinal  were  accustomed  to  invest  great 
passages  of  public  policy.  On  October  3  a  treaty  of  universaJ 
peace,  professing  to  include  England,  France,  the  empire,  the 
papacy,  and  Spain  was  signed  in  London,  and  flanked  two  days 
later  by  treaties  for  the  marriage  of  Mary  a;id  the  dauphin, 
for  the  cession  of  Toumay,  and  for  the  settlement  of  marine 
disputes.  On  October  5  the  princess  was  married  by  proxy  at 
Greenwich.  By  a  treaty  signed  on  October  8  it  was  arranged 
that  the  French  and  English  kings  should  meet  at  Sandingfield, 
near  Calais,  in  the  folJowing  spring. 

For  England  and  for  Wolsey  the  treaty  of  1 5 1 S  was  a  diplo- 
matic triumph,  coming  all  the  more  gratefully  for  the  rebuffs 
and  disappointments  of  the  three  preceding  years.  The  Bishop 
of  Paris  remarked  that  Wolsey  had  driven  a  hard  bargain,  and 
the  compliment  was  deserved.  Toumay  had  been  a  costly  and 
an  anxious  possession.  It  wa.s  now  ceded  to  France  for  the 
handsome  sum  of  600,000  crowns.  In  lieu  of  the  revenues  of 
the  bishopric  which  he  had  never  enjoyed,  Wolsey  received  a 
pension  of  12,000  livres.  Albany,  who  had  returned  to  France 
upon  a  visit  in  June,  iS^7>  was  to  be  prevented  from  again  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  Scotland.  "  Knowing  the  cardinal  to  be 
greedy  of  glory  and  covetous  of  praise,"  Giustinian  told  him  that 
he  would  obtain  immortal  fame  by  this  alliance,  "for  whereas 
the  pope  had  laboured  to  effect  a  quinquennial  truce,  his  lord- 
ship had  made  perpetual  peace ;  and  whereas  such  a  union  of 
the  Christian  powers  was  usually  concluded  at  Rome,  this  con- 
federacy had  been  concluded  in  England,  although  the  pope  was 
its  head".'  Fox  wrote  on  October  30,  15  iS,  that  "it  was  the 
best  deed  ever  done  for  England  ;  and  next  to  the  king  the 
praise  of  it  was  due  to  WoEsey".^     For  Wolsey  it  was  a  great 
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personal  triumph.  The  legate  Campeggfo  had  been  outshone  CHAP, 
by  his  English  fellow,  and  London  for  the  moment  had  become 
the  diplomatic  centre  of  Europe.  But  the  pretext  was  hollow 
and  the  permanent  result  upon  the  balance  of  power  was  negli- 
gible. The  crusade  was  never  accomplished,  and  Syria  and 
Egypt  still  remained  under  the  control  of  the  Turk.  A  new 
question,  far  more  interesting;  to  the  western  powers  than  a 
Turkish  war,  rose  suddenly  above  the  horizon. 

While  the  soverei^s  of  Europe  were  collecting  tithes  from 
their  clergy  for  the  holy  war,  and  papa]  collectors  were  selling 
indulgences  to  the  scandal  of  some  scrupulous  miinds,  the  empire 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Maximilian  on  January  19, 
1519,  For  a  few  months  diplomacy  was  busy  with  the  choice 
of  a  successor.  The  King  of  France  poured  money  into  Ger- 
many, and  was  supported  in  his  candidature  by  the  pope  ;  the 
King  of  England  sent  Face  to  counteract  French  designs  with 
the  electors;  but  the  issue  was  never  really  in  doubt.  Ger- 
many would  not  tolerate  a  French  ruler  ;  and  on  June  38,  1 5 19, 
Charles  of  Spain  was  elected  King  of  the  Romans. 

This  election  marks  the  beginning  of  a  long  struggle  between 
France  and  the  empire  for  the  hegemony  of  Europe,  a  struggle 
in  which  the  two  contending  powers  were  so  equally  balanced 
that  there  was  little  danger  of  a  decisive  issue.  Ihe  contest 
destroyed  all  hope  of  concerted  action  against  the  Turks,  led  to 
the  downfall  of  Rhodes  and  to  the  annihilation  of  the  Hungarian 
chivalr>' on  the  field  of  Mohacs;  it  paralysed  German  govern- 
ment, brought  the  landsknechts  sweeping  into  Italy,  and 
profoundly  influenced  the  policy  of  the  curia,  and  through  the 
curia  the  current  of  political  and  religious  development  in  Eng- 
land. The  whole  course  of  European  history  has  been  affected 
by  this  great  duel  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  religion,  no  less  than  in  politics,  symptoms  were  by  this 
time  evident  of  a  change  calculated  to  transform  the  fabric  of 
ecclesiastical  convention.  In  15 17  Martin  Luther  pinned  his 
famous  theses  upon  the  door  of  the  castle  church  of  Wittenberg, 
and  found  that  he  had  given  utterance  to  the  secret  convictions 
of  a  nation,  Summoned  in  the  following  year  to  answer  for  his 
heresies,  he  had  obtained  the  papal  consent  to  be  heard  at  the 
diet  of  Augsburg  instead.  There  he  stood,  a  representative  of 
the  Teutonic  conscience^  in  its  revolt  against  the  most  flagrant 
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CHAP,   abuses  of  the  Roman  system.     As  y^t  he  did  not  know  whither 

VIll 

*  he  might  be  led;  but  the  conviction  within  him  of  the  utter 
unworthiness  of  man,  of  his  consequent  inability  to  be  saved  by 
good  works,  of  his  inabih'ty  to  be  saved  by  any  power  short 
of  the  divine  grace^  was  intensCj  and  already  formulated  and 
uttered  in  his  Wittenberg  teaching.  And  this  conviction  was 
a  thing  of  such  explosive  force  that  penances,  pilgrimages,  in- 
dulgences, and  the  thoughts  upon  which  they  rested  would  have 
little  chance  of  surviving  its  shock.  He  had  already  said  that 
a  sacrament  would  not  save  without  grace ;  he  had  already 
questioned  the  plenary  power  of  the  pope.  He  now  declined 
to  retract  at  the  bidding  of  the  papal  legate.  In  two  years  the 
obscure  Saxon  friar  had  become  the  greatest  force  in  Germany, 
reflecting  all  that  was  best  and  much  that  was  less  good  in  the 
German  temperament,  high  courage,  deep,  tender,  sira,ple  devo- 
tion, music  and  joy,  the  fi^ank,  homely  spirit,  eloquence  that 
poured  itself  out  in  endless  sermons  and  pamphlets  and  letters 
and  books,  a  great  sense  of  the  beauty  of  words  both  in  German 
and  Latin,  a  nature  so  strong,  various,  abounding,  and  unreserved 
that  his  table  talk  has  become  a  classic  ;  but  irascible,  besieged 
by  dark  and  morbid  superstitions,  tempestuous  and  often  foul 
in  controversy,  lacking  the  gift  of  measure,  and  so  sustained 
and  circumscribed  by  his  own  peculiar  religious  experience  that 
other  ways,  of  thought  and  feeling  excited  in  him  unintelligent 
and  violent  repulsioa  With  all  his  faults  and  narrowness  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  religious  leaders  in  history  ;  and  at  this 
moment  the  incarnation  of  the  vague  and  multitudinous  discon- 
tent, social,  political,  religious,  intellectual,  which  was  fermenting 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Germany,  Such  were  the 
new  forces  and  the  new  combinations  on  the  continent 

The  spirit  of  violent  self-criticism  which  had  now  begun  to 
rend  Germany  had  as  yet  hardly  shown  itself  in  England, 
though  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  Lollardy  main- 
tained its  hold  in  certain  humble  regions  of  society.  Yet  if  the 
claims  of  the  Church  were  still  generally  uncontested,  the  new 
learning  which,  under  Henty  VII.,  had  been  the  prize  of  the 
few,  now  began  to  excite  the  kind  of  ignorant  hostility  which 
waits  upon  success.  The  foundation  of  a  school  for  boys, 
taught  on  a  rational  plan,  and  through  the  medium  of  Greek 
and   Mtin  authors,  h^  been  one  of  the  principal  achieve- 
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ments  of  Dean  Cotet.  A  twdbop  deonmced  St.  PauTs  sdiool  as 
a  DsdcB,  pesdfieroiis  thing,  aad  a  bouse  of  idobtiY.'  En  1516 
Eiasmus  pidifidicd  at  Basle  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
based  upoo  a  collatkici  of  tbe  Greek  ouatiscripts,  aod  by  tbat 
at^Ie  act  set  Neir  Testament  studies  upoo  a  sound  foundation. 
He  was  infonncal  that  a  Cambridge  ooQege  had  put  out  a 
decree  that  on  no  arrragir  dioDld  a  csopy  of  his  New  Testaoieat 
be  received  within  iB  (ndnctSL*  At  Oxfbid  the  battle  ws 
openly  ■agcJ  between  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks.  In  the 
Lmten  aqmuos  of  151S  the  ncvrtndies  woe  attadced  from 
tfie  wirperrity  p^iit ;  andagndiBtes  aod  masten  rioted  in  the 
sfcTBCts  over  the  respective  moits  of  Sootas  and  Plato ;  and  all 
the  frfff  *  01  ijfpuiaik^  and  oosciMafltmi  wcfc  '^"gf"  io  uie 
JtfcnoE.  of  the  most  wyir^t  and  paialyanig  parts  cf  the  maaanery 
of  metfieral  edncatian. 

It  is  iMMJnrtj  thai  the  ■yy***'—  of  the  noliility  were 
very  araiicly  e^Med  other  on  the  one  side  cv  the  other  m 
thts  academy  uwmit  Rkhard  Pace  rvoonls  bow  m  his  hear- 
ing a  geodcw  ^siicd  in  hunting  gear  ^wevoit  to  diefcil- 

*  By  the  Body  of  God  I  «o^d 
wf  SOD  hmged  than  a  boocvoi^L     It  is  a  guilh^ 

rs  ca^qg  ID  he  ahle  to  Mam  the  ham,  to  haot,  aod  to 
hawk.  He  Aa^A  leave  kamiag  to  Ok  dodfaappcia.' '  Vet 
a  CHtaRO  das  was  giuviug  op  not  ODiy  in  the  laiiteuitics,  bat 
afao  mmd  tfhe  oov^  nhii-hvias  not  onlyalne  to  the 
of  the  fanmane  tfnfies  bit  of  a  ^l^/kx  to  appffriite  the 
style  of  coMiBenftal  imfciaii  T^  Efii^m  U 
f>v  ■"-**  a  stfve  ifian  ne  ■dbk^  too  grrw  to  be  e^ojncn 

the  tern  saa  whopner  bnoas  w^9e  icsd  ip  Genvwy     The 

is  lod  emyvhei^"  ■  «irtfc  MaR  to  EiasB^  to  Oetolier,  I  s  16 ; 
and  its  pujirfiiily  «to  die  farmoK  to  the  tradmcy  which  It 
to  ~  "  ^ 
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ages  was  in  danger,  no  less  than  the  system  of  education  with 
which  it  had  been  allied.  In  1515  a  storm  cloud,  premonitory 
of  shattering  gales,  gathered  round  the  fabric,  and  strained 
seriously  and  for  the  first  time  its  powers  of  defence. 

On  December  4,  1 5 14^  a  respected  and  substential  merchant- 
tailor,  by  name  Richard  Hunne»  was  discovered  hanging  by  his 
neck  from  a  beam  in  his  prison  chamber  in  the  Lollards'  Tower 
at  St  Paul's.  The  Bishop  of  London,  his  chancellor,  Dr. 
Horsey,  and  the  other  officials  connected  with  the  bishop's 
prison,  put  it  about  that  Hunne  had  committed  suicide;  but  the 
general  feeHng  in  the  city  was  that  the  man  had  been  murdered, 
and  that  his  murder  was  a  foul  retribution  for  a  course  of  per- 
sistent, skilful,  and  spirited  opposition  to  some  of  the  most  un- 
popular clerical  pretensions.  The  story  soon  got  about  London 
that  Hunne,  who  was  a  freeman  of  the  city,  had  been  sued 
by  one  Thomas  Dryfield,  priest  of  St  Mary  Malfellow.  for 
dectinin^  to  give  the  bearing-sheet  of  his  dead  baby  as  a 
mortuary  fee  ;  that  on  tlie  advice  of  counsel  he  had  sued  the 
plaintiff  in  a  pr<Emunire  on  the  ground  that  the  spiritual  court 
before  which  he  had  been  cited  sat  by  the  authority  of  the 
legate,  and  that  the  king's  lieges  could  not  be  haled  before  a 
foreign  tribunal ;  that  the  clergy  had  parried  the  attack  by 
chaining  Hunne  with  heresy,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Richard  Fitzjames,  had,  after  an  examination  productive  of  an 
avowal  of  some  verbal  indiscretions,  committed  him  to  the  Lol- 
lards' Tower.  Here,  according  to  the  popular  theory,  he  had 
been  secretly  done  to  death,  not  because  he  was  the  possessor  of 
a  copy  of  WycJiffe's  Bible  nor  for  any  weighty  doctrinal  reasons^ 
but  because,  though  submitting  himself  to  episcopal  correction  on 
matters  of  faith,  he  had  refused  to  discontinue  his  action  in  the 
king's  court  against  a  sordid  and  avaricious  priest.  Three  years 
before  a  man  had  been  haled  up  before  the  Bishop  of  London 
for  saying  that  St  Paul's  was  a  den  of  thieves  ;  it  was  now  the 
popular  opinion  that  to  the  vice  of  avarice  some  of  the  clergy  of 
the  cathedral  had  added  the  graver  offence  of  murder. 

A  coroner's  jury  examined  the  body,  dismissed  the  theory 
of  suicide,  and  charged  Dr.  Horsey  and  two  of  his  menials  with 
the  crime.  The  three  men  were  committed  to  take  their  trial, 
and  one  of  them,  Charles  Joseph,  the  sumncr,  was  constrained 
by  "  pain  and  durance  "  to  a  confession  of  guilt     In  alarm  the 
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bishop  wrote  to  Wolsey.  begging  that  the  matter  might  be  CHAP^ 
referred  to  the  king's  council,  since  it  would  be  futile  to  expect  ^"^' 
justice  of  a  London  jur>%  "so  set  were  they  on  heretical  de- 
pravity "?  All  London  was  convulsed  with  interest  over  this 
mysterious  case,  which  continued  to  divide  and  excite  opinion 
for  a  whole  generation.  Was  it  likely  that  a  man  so  proud, 
high-hearted,  and  popular  would  have  killed  himself  in  cowar- 
dice? "Could  he  have  raised  himself  on  the  stool  to  commit 
the  act?  Was  it  not  too  unstable?  Was  not  the  noose  too 
loose,  too  slight  to  have  been  the  real  instrument  of  destruction  ? 
How  upon  the  hypothesis  of  suicide  could  the  bloodstains  on 
the  body  be  accounted  for  ?  "  The  text  of  the  inquest.,  with 
subsequent  additions,  was  circulated  in  pamphlet  form,  and  the 
air  was  full  of  inaccurate  and  untested  surmises. 

ITo  turn,  if  possible,  the  current  of  popular  sympathy,  the 
bishop  determined  to  proceed  against  the  dead  body  of  Hunne 
for  heresy.     A  fresh  list  of  articles  was  made  out,  based,  In  the 
main,  upon  an  English  version  of  the  Bible  found   to  be  in 
Hunne's  possession,  and  containing  a  prologue  full  of  question- 
able matter.     On  December  16  sentence  was  delivered  at  St. 
Paul's  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs 
of  London.     The  long  tale  of  heretical  propositions  was  read 
out,  and  proclamation  was  made  that  if  any  one  would  appear 
to  defend  them  he  should  be  heard.     The  three  bishops,  the  six 
notaries,  the  tw^enly-five  canonists,  the  assemblage  of  common 
clergy  waited  in  confident  expectation.     The  voice  of  Hunne 
was  for  ever  silent,  and  no  champion  of  LoUardy  was  likely 
to  risk  his  life  or  his  living  before  such  a  tribunal.     The  d 
man   was   pronounced  a  heretic,  and  his  body  handed 
to  the  secular  power  to  be  burned ;    and   burned  it  « 
Smithfield  on   December  30,  to  the  grief  and  indignati 
the  peoplej 

It  seems  probable  now,  though  far  from  certain,  that  Hunti_ 
conscious  of  midnight  Scripture  readings  and  forbidden  boo' 
and  fearing  the  disclosures  that  might  comej  put  an  end  to 
life  in  a  moment  of  desperation.     But  if  this  be  so,  it  01 
brings  out  into  greater  prominence  the  readiness  of  the  capita, 
to  believe  ill  of  the  priestSj  readiness  as  conspicuous  at  West- 
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\}  lA  hill,  promoted 
oT&idkard  Hunne 

cat  after  a  first 
of  Loodoa  declared^ 

iCie  "^Lx  per- 
of  Ike  dEtgr  framotcd  a  bill  to 
ifacjiify  'cne  «■»*■,  So  h^gk  mse  Ike  tide  of  passion 
titat  tfae  kvf  aait  iBOOiBci  hcU  an  examinattcm 
ioto  tke  whofe  abir  at  Bi|raM>dr^  Cudb.  It  «cmU  scan  that 
tbey  vere  sadsaed  cl^t  the  Miki  was  not  provca,  fof  whai 
the  pnsooets  (McadEd  ""oot  g«d^*  befafe  tftK  kiog's  bench, 
tiae  king  ordcrrd  \a&  attvrac}'  to  sl^  Ike  prosccniion.  But 
though  Horse>-  aiid  his  men  were  refeased,  a  dark  shadow  still 
rested  upon  them,  and  the  btsbop's  chancellor,  if  his  enemies 
speak  truth,  never  dared  to  show  his  face  In  London  again.  It 
was  still  genially  believ^ed  by  men  who  fell  short  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  the  gifts  of  perspicacity  and  persiflage,  that  a  black 
murder  had  been  committed  under  high  ecclediastica]  sanction  ; 
ftnd  Edward  Hall,  a  barrister  of  Gray's  Inn,  has  stamped  the 
force  of  this  indignant  conviction  upon  the  pages  of  his  gorgeous 
chronicle.* 

Meanwhile  a  grave  matter  of  debate,  closely  allied  to  the 
cclcbmlcd  cause,  and  therefore  likely  to  attract  more  heat  than 
light  to  itfi  consideration,  was  opened  in  convocation  and  in 
parliament-  No  part  of  the  Church  system  was  less  defensible 
than  the  obsolete  benefit  of  clergy,  which  screened  clenjal  mur- 
derers and  thieves  from  the  salutary  rigour  of  temporal  justice. 
Framefi  for  archaic  and  violent  times,  the  privilege  was  now 
anomalous,  liurmful  to  public  security,  and  offensive  to  the  in- 
stinct of  civil  equality.  Any  rascal  in  orders  who  could  patter  a 
verse  of  the  psatms  might  plead  his  clergy,  and  so  obtain  the  re- 
moval of  his  case  from  a  court  where  he  was  liable  to  be  hansed 
to  a  tribunal  which,  however  effective  as  an  instrument  of  inquisi- 
tion, aaild  but  enjoin  uncomfortable  acts  of  penance,  or  in  the 
last  i-esort  sentence  its  convict  to  the  loss  of  orders.     But  it  was 

■  Vet  the  anti-clflticalUm  of  the  courtieis,  ace  Letters  atid  Paftrt,  Htm. 

*  ll»a,  CfcroMi^HcM.  r/a..ed.  Wliiblvy.i.,  ia9>42  ;Foxe.iV,  iS3-g9;  Mora, 
SngiiiM  )I'>^4j.  pp.  <5jmo.  >97-99:  Alaiic  Copt,  Dialegiu^,  cd.  1566,  pp.  S47- 
50  i  TytHblv,  Aiuw*r  to  Sit  T,  lf«r/r  DialafMr,  pp.  t66-es. 
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for  this  privilege  that  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  had  fought  and  CHAP, 
died,  anid  so  long  as  there  was  an  ecclesiastical  majority  in  the  ^'^'* 
house  of  lords,  parliament  was  unlikely  to  abolish  it.  Never- 
theless, the  influence  of  public  opinion,  acting-  cither  through 
the  medium  of  the  king,  or  by  the  voice  of  the  lay  members 
of  parliament,  began  at  last  to  make  some  impression  upon  this 
hoarj-' abuse.  The  fourth  parliament  of  fienry  VH.  declared 
that  clerks  convict  should  be  burnt  in  the  hand ;  the  second 
parliament  of  Henry  VIII,  enacted  that  murderers  and  robbers 
in  minor  orders  should  be  deprived  of  benefit  of  clergy.  Salu- 
tary and  important  as  this  last  statute  proved  to  be,  it  was  so 
great  an  innovation  that,  in  order  to  prevent  opposition,  it  passed 
with  a  proviso  that  it  should  only  remain  in  force  until  the  next 
parliament.  Accordingly,  when  in  January,  1 5 15^  another  par- 
liament was  gathered,  the  question  of  clerical  immunity  became 
a  theme  of  hot  and  passionate  controversy.  There  could  be 
no  mistake  as  to  the  temper  of  the  knights  and  burgesses  of  the 
commons,  and  in  March  a  bill  was  passed  through  the  lower 
hou5e  for  renewing  the  measure  of  1512. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  an  act  of  temerity,  though 
clearly  sanctioned  by  the  most  recent  pronouncement  from 
Rome,  when  the  Abbot  of  Winchcombe  preached  at  Paul's 
Cross  that  to  deprive  felonious  deacons  or  acoljrtes  of  their 
immunity  contravened  the  law  of  God  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Church.  The  temporal  lords,  and  several  "  honourable  knights  " 
and  substantial  persons  of  the  commons'  house,  brought  the 
sermon  before  the  notice  of  the  king,  and  prayed  that  he  might 
give  the  matter  his  consideration.  Henry  was  as  proud  of  his 
theology  as  he  was  jealous  of  his  prerogative,  and  w:ls  nothii 
loth  to  preside  over  a  tournament  of  learning.  Frotagon 
were  chosen  to  argue  the  case  at  Blackfriars  before  the  ki 
his  judges,  and  temporal  counsel.  The  Church  was  represent 
by  the  Abbot  of  Winchcombe,  the  king  by  Dr.  Henry  Stan- 
dish,  warden  of  the  Grcyfriars  in  London,  and  well  known 
already  as  a  favourite  preacher  at  the  court.  It  was  a  debate 
between  fresh  and  outworn  modes  of  thought,  between  the 
medieval  and  the  modern  spirit.  When  the  abbot  uj^ed  the 
sanctity  of  a  papal  decree,  Standish  pointed  out  that  the  public 
welfare  was  the  paramount  consideration,  that  the  decree  in 


question  had  never  been  received  in  England,  and  that  papal 
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decree5  could  not  be  so  sacred  since  the  greater  part  of  the 
bishops  of  England  violated  them.  When  the  abbot  quoted 
the  text,  *'  Touch  not  mine  Anointed,"  NoHte  tangere  Chrisios 
meos  {i*^.  cv.  J^\  Standish  explained  its  historical  significance, 
meeting  unintelligent  literalism  by  rational  interpretation.  So 
unequal  was  the  contest  that  some  members  of  the  commons 
urged  the  bishops  to  compel  the  abbot  to  preach  a  recantation 
sermon  at  St.  Pauls.  But  the  bishops  were  still  bent  on  defend- 
ing the  indefensible,  and  a  violent  contest  arose  in  parliament, 
which  was  only  suspended  by  the  adjournment  of  the  houses 
in  April. 

When  parliament  met  again  in  November,  it  was  determined 
by  the  leaders  of  the  clerical  pai-ty  to  confront  their  most 
formidable  opponent  on  the  uncertain  ground  of  principle. 
Standish  was  summoned  before  convocation  to  defend  theses, 
which  it  did  not  require  a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  believe 
would  be  construed  into  heresy  by  that  orthodox  assembly. 
He  had  said  that  a  temporal  judge  could  convene  clerks  before 
his  court;  had  denied  the  sanctity  of  minor  orders;  had  as- 
serted that  a  papal  decree  did  not  bind  a  region  where  the 
usage  was  contrary  to  it,  and  that  it  was  within  the  province 
of  the  temporal  head  of  the  state  to  reprove  a  bishop  for  an 
improper  use  of  his  punitive  powers.  In  ordinary  times  these 
points  might  have  been  argued  out  with  the  calm  appropriate 
to  an  assembSage  of  divines ;  the  audacious  friar,  worsted  by  an 
array  of  Jeaming,  might  have  made  his  submission,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church  have  been  reinstated  in  comforting 
tranquillity.  But  parliament  was  now  sitting,  and  the  law 
courts  had  resumed  their  labours.  In  Westminster  and  in  the 
Temple  the  action  of  convocation  was  viewed  in  the  light  of  an 
audacious  attack  upon  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  crown, 
and  as  an  insidious  attempt  to  establish  the  principle  that  how- 
ever many  Hunnes  were  murdered  in  episcopal  prisons,  no  secu- 
lar authority  had  the  right  to  bring  the  assassins  to  account. 
Standish  appealed  to  the  king  for  protection,  and  at  the 
prompting  of  the  commons'  house  the  temporal  lords  and 
justices  entreated  Henry  to  safeguard  his  temporal  jurisdiction 
according  to  his  coronation  oath.  The  clcr^  were  seriously 
alarmed.  The  delights  of  the  summer  vacation  had  done 
nothing  to  appease  the  indignation  excited  in  the  hearts  of 
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the  commons  at  the  famous  tragedy  of  the  previous  winter,  A 
bill  was  agaJTi  introduced  to  limit  benefit  of  clergj-,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  session  a  petition  was  made  to  the  crown  which, 
while  clearly  prompted  by  the  experiences  of  Richard  Hunne, 
anticipates  in  a  remarkable  degree  another  and  more  famous 
parliamentary  protest  delivered  fourteen  years  later  against  the 
abuses  of  clerical  jurisdiction.'  It  reported  that  clergymen 
declined  to  bury  their  parishioners  unless  they  were  rewarded 
by  the  most  precious  jewel,  suit  of  clothes,  or  other  possession 
of  the  deceased  person ;  and  it  prayed  that  every  incumbent 
should  be  compelled  to  bury  the  dead  or  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  the  sick  upon  penalty  of  ^^40." 

In  such  an  atmosphere  as  this  it  was  well  to  walk  with 
circumspection.  Convocation  explained  to  the  king  that  it 
was  not  attacking  Standish  for  any  words  lie  might  have 
spoken  as  counsel  to  the  king,  but  that  the  incriminated  pro- 
positions had  been  derived  from  lectures  or  sermons  previously 
delivered  at  St.  Paul's,  where  they  would  be  likely  to  find 
congenial  listeners.  But  the  case  was  now  removed  to  a  higher 
tribunal.  The  king,  assured  by  Dr.  Vcy.wy,  the  dean  of  his 
chapel,  that  the  convening  of  clerks  before  temporal  judges 
could  well  stand  with  the  law  of  God  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,  determined  to  hear  the  issue  himself.  Standish  was 
summoned  to  Blackfriars  to  plead  before  his  majesty  in  the 
presence  of  the  judges,  the  king's  counsel^  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  lords,  and  some  members  of  the  lower  house.  It  was 
no  small  issue  which  was  to  be  decided.  The  Church  was  now 
claiming  not  only  that  the  temporal  judge  had  no  right  to  try 
a  clerk  either  in  major  or  in  minor  orders,  but  that  he  had  no 
right  even  to  convene  a  clerk  before  a  lay  tribunal.  To  this 
claim  Standish  and  Veysey  replied  that  the  convening  of  clerks 
before  lay  tribunals  had  been  used  in  England,  that  it  was 
contrary  to  no  reasonable  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  that  a 
papal  decree  could  not  stand  against  the  continuous  usage  of  a 
country. 

No  English  canonist  of  the  middle  ages  would  have  con- 
tested the  theory  that  the  pope's  power  over  spiritual  persons 
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CHAP-  and  catises  was  supreme  and  unlimited.  No  English  common 
lawyer  would  have  allowed  to  spiritual  causes  all  the  territory 
which  was  claimed  for  them.  Yet,  old  as  was  the  controversy, 
the  verdict  of  the  judges  at  Blackfn'ars  is  startling  in  its  almost 
revolutionary  violence,  They  decided  that  the  whole  convoca- 
tion had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  ^  primnuvire,  and  went  on 
to  affirm  that  a  king  could  ho3d  a  parliament  without  the  lords 
spiritual,  since  the  spiritual  lords  had  no  place  in  the  parliament 
chamber  by  reason  of  their  spirituality,  but  only  by  reason  of 
their  temporal  possessions.  In  other  words  the  high  court  of 
parliament  was  essentially  a  lay  tribunal,  the  legislature  essen- 
tially a  lay  legislature,  the  supi^eme  source  of  law  a  fountain 
of  secular  waters.  The  authority  which  would  attach  to  such 
an  announcement  would  depend  upon  the  view  of  the  king  and 
the  temper  of  the  time.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  held  at 
Baynard's  Castle  and  attended  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral and  by  several  members  of  the  commons,  the  cardinal  of 
York  knelt  before  the  king  and  presented  the  humble  apology 
of  the  clergy.  They  had  not  intended  to  do  anything  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  but  prayed  that  the  matter 
might  be  referred  to  the  pope  and  his  counsel  In  his  court  at 
Rome.  Since  the  pope  had  only  recently  declared  his  mind 
upon  the  point,  VVolscy's  proposal  would  have  meant  inevitable 
defeat  for  the  secular  party.  "  It  seems  to  us,"  replied  the  king 
who  had  an  eye  for  his  own  interests,  "  that  Dr.  Standish  and 
others  of  his  spiritual  counsel  have  answered  you  on  all  points." 
At  this  Fox  burst  out  wrathfully:  "Sir,  I  warrant  you  Dr. 
Standish  will  not  abide  by  his  opinion  at  his  peril  ".  When 
the  aged  Bishop  of  Winchester  spoke  thus  in  the  presence  of 
his  sovereign,  the  temper  of  the  younger  and  more  fiery  mem- 
bers of  convocation  may  be  easily  surmised.  "What  should 
one  poor  friar  do  alone  against  all  the  bishops  and  clei^y  of 
^  England  ?  "  cried  Standish,  and  if  the  poor  friar  had  been  left 

■  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  he  would  not 
I  improbably  have  found  his  way  to  the  Lollard.^'  Tower. 

I  But  the  course  of  the  debate  had^accompiished  a-stage  in 

H  Henrys  education.     He  had  learnt  where  his  prerogative  lay 

■  and  from  what  quarteiiliem^Ht  cmeriv  expecFattack  anB~sup- 
H  port  From  the  bench  which  exalted,Ui£L  prerogative  of  the 
H  prown,  cardinal  and  archbishop  ^l^dedJor-an  appeal  to  a  foreign 
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court  which  would  surely  decide  against  the  crown's  interest 
Henry  did  not  wish  to  drive  things  to  extremity^Aith  the  Church, 
but  with  the  assistance  of  the  common-law  judges  he  had  made 
the  discovery  that  he  was  supreme  in  England.  It  was  a  dictum 
ascribed  to  Fyneux,  the  lord  chief  justice,  that  "  the  prince's 
prerogative  and  the  subjects'  privileges  are  social  felicities  to- 
gether but  empty  notions  asunder  "  ; '  and  in  a  hot  altercation 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  chief  justice  maintained 
that  if  at  the  instance  of  the  clergy  a  clerk  were  handed  over  to 
the  spiritual  court  for  murder  or  felony,  the  court  had  no  autho- 
rity to  try  the  case,  but  must  act  according  to  "  the  intent  and 
purpose"  for  which  the  prisoner  had  been  remitted  by  the  secu- 
lar judge.  In  the  sareie  spirit  Henry  declared  "  Kings  of  Eng- 
land have  never  had  any  superior  but  God  alone.  Know  well 
therefore  that  we  will  ever  maintain  the  right  of  our  crown  and 
of  our  temporal  jurisdiction."  The  reference  to  Rome  was  dis- 
allowed, and  Standish  was  rescued  from  the  clutches  of  con- 
vocation. This,  however,  was  the  limit  to  the  triumph  of  the 
laity.  The  bill  restricting  benefit  of  clergy  never  passed  into  law, 
and  no  legislation  was  founded  upon  the  petition  to  redress  the 
abuse  of  mortuary  fees.  In  a  letter  to  the  king,  apparently 
written  during  this  autumn  session,-  Wolsey  advised  a  more 
speedy  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  dissolved  it  was  on  De- 
cember 22,  after  a  six  weeks'  session  during  which  it  had  done 
much  to  invite  the  suspicion  of  the  Church  and  the  hostility  of 
the  cardinal.  Eight  years  were  d^tined  to  elapse  before  an- 
other parliament  was  summoned  to  Westminster. 

Amor^  the  infallible  signs  of  the  growing  prosperity  of 
England  was  the  increased  intercourse  of  this  country  with  the 
continent  and  the  number  of  alien  artificers  and  merchants  who 
now  thoiight  it  worth  while  to  settle  in  London.  Whatever 
may  be  the  arguments  for  restricting  alien  immigraEion  into  a 
country  which  is  already  densely  populated,  or  into  a  society 
which  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the  immigrant,  except  the  art 
of  living  upon  starvation  wages,  these  arguments  do  not  apply 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  whole  population  of  England 
did  not  then  in  all  probability  much  exceed  2,000,000,  of  whom 
twohthirds  may  have  been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.     As 

'  British  Museum,  Sloane  MS.  1523,  L  27. 
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CHAP,  there  were  no  trade  journals  to  diffuse  information  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  industrial  arts,  and  as  the  statute  book  placed 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  foreign  imports,  a  knowledge  of 
the  technical  processes  in  vogue  jn  other  lands  could  most  easily 
be  obtained  by  the  irtimigration  of  alien  artificers.  Such  an 
immigratton  was  all  the  more  to  be  encouraged  since  England, 
still  mainly  engaged  in  the  output  of  wheat  and  wool,  of  cloth 
and  worsteds,  had  much  to  learn  from  the  continent  in  the  more 
refined  and  delicate  branches  of  industry.  "  All  artlificialite," 
wrote  a  contemporary  priest,  "is  mostly  seen  in  strangers/'' 
The  king  employed  foreign  gunners,  foreign  bankers,  foreign 
musicians  and  instrument-makers.  A  Venetian  organist  de- 
lighted his  hours  of  leisure;  Italian  merchants  unrolled  their 
brilliant  eastern  carpets  in  the  corridors  of  Greenwich  or  Rich- 
mond, and  borrowed  money  from  the  kfng  and  his  court  to 
embark  upon  their  lucrative  ventures  in  the  Levant  The  pro- 
vider of  the  king's  instruments  of  war  was  a  German  ;  the  arts 
of  printing  and  bookbindingf  the  trade  in  embroidery,  leather, 
and  jewellery,  the  manufacture  of  baskets  and  felt  hats,  the  in- 
dustry of  silk-weaving  and  the  casting  of  ordnance  were  largely 
carried  on  by  alien  settlers.  In  the  intelligent  and  luxurious 
circle  which  surrounded  the  king,  the  purveyors  of  rare,  curious, 
and  finely  wrought  goods  were  always  welcome;  and  as  the 
alien  paid  a  double  subsidy,  not  to  speak  of  occasional  poll- 
taxes,  his  presence  was  grateful  to  the  exchequer. 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  countty  at  large  and  among  the 
craftsmen  and  apprentices  of  London.  The  problem  of  un- 
employment had  become  sufficiently  serious  to  engage  the 
attention  of  parliament,  and  it  was  natural  for  ignorant  men 
to  argue  that  if  an  English  workman  was  starving  it  was  because 
a  Frenchman,  an  Italian,  or  a  Fleming  had  stolen  his  work. 
The  foreigner  was  alternately  accused  of  following  the  easy  oc- 
cupation of  an  artisan  instead  of  labouring  at  the  plough  or 
the  cart,  and  of  cheating  the  king's  subjects  by  the  fraudulent 
measures  and  debased  quality  of  his  wares.  Stories  floated  about 
of  insolent  words  and  wanton  acts,  and  swelled  the  volume  of 
indignation.  One  day  in  April,  1516,  bills  were  set  upon  the 
door  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  and  upon   that  of  All   Hallows', 
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Barking,  to  the  effect  that  strangers  were  obtaining  much  money  CHAP. 
from  the  king,  and  that  they  bought  wools  to  the  undoing  of  ^'*'' 
Englishmen.  Henry  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  in  &;^vy 
ward  of  the  city  into  the  handwritings  of  the  prentices  in  order 
to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  the  offence,  and  this  measure, 
vigorously  executed  and  exhibiting  the  firm  inteation  of  the 
crown  to  protect  the  resident  alien,  seems  to  have  been  tempor- 
arily successful. 

The  next  spring,  however,  witnessed  a  storm.  In  the  days 
before  the  circulation  of  printed  matter  was  wide  or  rapid,  the 
most  powei'fu!  engine  of  agitation  was  the  pulpit  Where  a 
modem  political  agitator  buys  a  newspaper,  organises  a  meeting, 
or  circulates  pamphlets  and  handbills,  his  prototype  in  the  six- 
teenth century  would  prevail  upon  some  popular  preacher  to 
deliver  an  incendiary  sermon  before  a  large  and  congenial  con- 
gregation. For  the  particular  purpose  of  an  anti-foreign  crusade 
no  assemblage  could  be  more  apt  than  the  motley  crowd  of 
merchants  and  shopmen,  prentices  and  bargees,  who  during  the 
Easter  or  Whitsuntide  vacations  crowded  round  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Mary  Spittal,  when  the  Spittal  sermons  were  preached  in  the 
presence  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city.  It  remained 
to  find  some  voice  from  the  pulpit  sufficiently  potent,  strong,  and 
unscrupulous  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  agitation,  and  Standish, 
the  favourite  preacher  of  the  court,  was  approached  by  a  London 
broker,  one  John  Lincoln,  who  had  made  up  his  raind  that  the 
strangers  must  be  taught  their  pkce.  Standish  was  too  en- 
lightened to  accept  a  proposal  which  would  certainly  lead  to 
bloodshed,  and  possibly  involve  England  in  foreign  complica- 
tions, but  Dr.  Beale,  a  canon  of  St.  Mary's,  felt  no  such 
scruples.  On  the  Tuesday  of  Easter  week,  1517 — for  a  holiday 
was  essential — the  Spittal  congregation  listened  to  a  tirade 
against  the  foreigner  conceived  in  a  spirit  which  has  broken 
out  intermittently  through  the  whole  course  of  English  history. 
After  reading  *"a  pitiful  bill  "  or  petition,  which  attributed  the 
increase  of  poverty  to  the  aliens,  Dr.  Beale  proceeded  to  incite 
his  hearers  to  open  violence.  God  had  given  England  to  the 
Englishmen,  and  "  as  birds  would  defend  their  nest,  so  ought 
Englishmen  to  cherish  and  defend  themselves  and  to  hurt  and 
grieve  aliens  for  the  common  weal ". 

A  few  days  later  the  preacher  was  taken  at  his  word.     On 
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P.  April  28  some  foreigners  were  buffeted  in  the  streets  and  thrown 
into  the  canal.  Arrests  were  made  by  order  of  the  mayor, 
but  nevertheless  a  rumour  spread  that  this  was  but  the  prelude 
to  a  larger  tragedy,  and  that  on  May  day  the  City  would  rise 
and  s]ay  all  the  aliens,  Wolsey  sent  for  the  mayor,  and  as  it 
was  considered  dangerous  to  call  out  the  watch,  an  order  was 
given  on  the  eve  of  the  fatal  day  that  every  Londoner  should 
repair  to  his  own  house  and  keep  indoors  from  nine  o'clock  that 
evening  rill  seven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  As  Alder- 
man Mundy  attempted  to  enforce  the  order  in  Cheap,  the  cry 
arose  of  '"  Preniices  and  Clubs,"  and  the  streets  rapidly  filled 
with  an  excited  throng  of  watermen  and  prentices,  carters  and 
priests,  drawn  from  every  quarter  of  the  city.  The  jails  were 
forced,  and  even  Newgate,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  mayor  and 
sherifTs,  was  compelled  to  yield  up  the  men  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  the  cause.  So  reinforced,  the  crowd  suited 
through  St.  Nicholas's  shambles  towards  the  liberty  of  St 
Martin's-le-Grand,  one  of  the  principal  resorts  of  the  foreign 
colony.  There  Sir  Thomas  More,  then  serving  as  under-sheriff 
of  London,  made  a  brave  attempt  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  But  as  the  parley  was  proceeding,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  threatened  buildings  began  to  discharge  a  volley  of  stones 
and  bats  upon  the  crowd  in  the  street.  From  that  moment  the 
fury  of  the  rioters  passed  the  bounds  of  control.  Sacking  and 
plundering,  they  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  St.  Martin's^  and 
this  accomplished,  streamed  off  to  rifle  the  strangers'  quarters 
in  Cornhill  and  Whitechapel.  The  king's  French  secretary, 
Meautis,  barely  escaped  with  his  life;  but  the  Italian  merchants 
were  too  well  armed  to  be  pillaged  with  impunity. 

Meanwhile,  largely  owing  to  the  measures  of  the  cardinal, 
the  forces  of  order  were  being  rallied.  Wolsey  strengthened 
his  house  with  men  and  ordnance  ;  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
shot  some  rounds  of  artillery  into  the  streets,  and  as  about  three 
o'clock  on  May  morning  the  rioters  were  dispersing  to  bed,  they 
were  met  by  a  force  under  the  command  of  the  mayor  and  the 
aldermen.  The  prentices,  who  were  eager  enough  to  loot  a  _ 
foreigner's  house  or  to  club  a  peaceful  Flemish  merchant,  I 
were  not  equipped  for  an  encounter  with  harnessed  men ; 
and  such  as  could  not  make  good  their  esraipc  then  and  there, 
were  taken  and  committed  to  prison.     Of  these  thirteen  wer? 
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tried  upon  a  far-fetched  chaise  of  high  treason,  found  guilty, 
and  adjudged  to  die,  and  for  some  time  the  city  gates  were 
gruesomely  decorated  with  gibbets  and  quarters.  But  when  it 
became  clear  that  the  spirit  had  been  taken  out  of  the  revolt, 
Henry  had  no  further  interest  in  a  policy  of  terror.  With  an 
insight  into  popular  feeling  which  never  deserted  him,  he  de- 
ternnined  to  make  his  clemency  and  reconciliation  as  impressive 
as  his  vengeance.  Seated  in  Westminster  Hall  in  the  midst  of 
his  council  and  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
spectators,  he  ordered  the  prisoners  of  "  Evi]  May  day  "  to  be 
brought  before  him  with  their  halters  round  their  necks,  as  if 
to  receive  the  last  penalty  of  the  law»  and  as  the  haggard  band 
of  men  and  women  cried,  "  Mercy,  gracious  lord,  mercy,"  the 
king  at  the  request  of  the  cardinal  and  his  lords  told  them 
that  they  were  pardoned,  A  sudden  howl  of  delight  issued 
simultaneously  from  400  throats.  The  poor  fellows  tore  their 
halters  from  their  necks  and  tossed  them  to  the  ra.fters.  It  was 
a  spectacle  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  Londoner  who  saw  it, 
but  hardly  calculated  to  eliface  the  Impression  of  those  gloomy 
days  when  Surrey's  harnessed  men  were  keeping  the  streets 
and  the  executioner  was  busy  with  his  hateful  work.  The  rage 
against  the  foreigners  was  all  the  greater  since  they  had  not  lost 
a  life  in  the  fray;  but  though  it  went  on  simmering,  the  execu- 
tive was  too  drastic  and  too  wary  to  be  defied  ;  and  the  subsidy 
roils  of  1540-1  suggest  the  inference  that  onc^third  of  the  Lon- 
don population  at  that  date  consisted  of  alien  artisans.^ 

The  credit  for  the  prompt  suppression  of  the  May  day  riots 
rests  with  Wolsey,  who  was  never  unequal  to  an  emergency. 
The  cardinal  was  now  the  mainspring  of  the  administration  as 
well  as  the  principal  coadjutor  of  the  king  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs ;  and  the  art  of  government  was  then,  as  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  conceived  to  consist  rather  in  the  accurate 
admiinistration  of  existing  laws  than  in  the  fabrication  of  new 
01)1^.  A  scientific  administration  was  out  of  the  question,  since 
there  was  no  trained  administrative  class  nor  continuous  ac- 
cumulation of  political  knowledge  ;  and  the  execution  of  the 
laws  depended  on  the  activity  and  goodwill  of  the  county  justices 

'  WtHiain  Page,  iJ? Hi»n itc»«  and  WaHcaaliiatioHS  0/  Aliens  in  Engiand, 
itlH. ,  p.  xxiii. :  R.  E,  G.  ¥.iik,  Returtis  of  Aiittis  duifiting  in  the  City  and  Su^urbf 
0/ LonioK^  i.i  19-67. 
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FjneiDE,  die  chief  jnstace,  and  St.  Gcnqam,  the  l^al  wriCcr, 
wot  jifctttd  fay  the  nKMBaCu  of  die  gcvienmcnt.  L.&C 
Bacon,  vbosc  iiifaiinJjfcU  anccstofs  dicy  vc;  ncy  ncing  tncv 
tooE^  oid  rides  to  the  test  of  reason  aod  pobBc  poiky. 

Wohcy'*  adminibtTatioD  was  conceired  m  a  madd  at  oaoe 
flCricC  aod  KbeiaL  He  was  strict  to  dtdt  any  hxit^  ia  ifae  em- 
ployment c^  poUk  foadA.  ai)d  mcsrml  scene  onpopuktrfty  in 
doibig  «x  He  sent  the  Earl  ^  NorthomberlaDd  to  the  Fleet, 
and  sommoned  Lord  Hastn^  and  Sir  Richard  Sadicvercll  to 
the  Star<hunber,  for  keeppig  livened  serriog-oMn  in  defiance 
of  the  law.'  At  dte  same  time  he  took  in  hand  the  enfofcemcnt, 
popvdar  Wrth  the  cooiroon  folk,  but  viewi-^  with  legitimate  distrust 
by  the  great  proprietofs,  of  die  statutes  against  depopt^ttog 
encloMirc:^.  As  the  problem  was  complex  and  thorny,  the  &cts 
undetermined  or  disputed,  royal  commissioners  were  appointed 
in  1 5  r7  and  1 5  iS  to  inquire  into  the  demolition  of  villages  and 
hauMin,  the  conversion  of  arable  into  pasture,  and  the  imparking 
of  land  for  sporting  purposes.  There  is  e\ery  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  investigation  was  intended  to  be  serious,  searching,  and 
impartial ;  and  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  returns 
(preserved  for  twenty-two  counties)  are  incomplete,  that  here 
and  there  juries  may  have  been  too  timid  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,  and  here  and  there  a  commission  may  have  been  over- 
lenient  to  its  friends,  still  the  report  of  this  great  inquisition. 
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would  have  been  speedier  than  ft  actmDy  ftwed  to  be.     Yet 

the  returns  of  die  cnrnmivano  Aow  Aat  the  letter  of  the  Uv 

had  been  widely  disiegaded  in  all  das^s  of  the  laAdcArning 

community.    AtiAxMs  and  barons,  squires  and  tenant-farmers^ 

even  the  humUe  oocnznoocrs  of  the  village  had  enclosed  bodt 

for  arable  and  pasture  in  defiance  of  the  acts.     In  Northamp- 

ttaoshire  ihc  Abbot  of  Feterboroi^h  had  enclosed  hanj  on  1  ,OOQ 
acres,  and  evicted  too  tenants.  In  Norfolk  one  prior  enclosed 
J92,  another  130,  a  third  60  acres.  The  Abbot  of  Evesham 
converts  260  acres  of  arable  into  pasture,  and  the  Oxfordshirt 
houses  of  Rewley  and  St  Frideswide's  are  numbered  among 
the  transgressors.  Imparking  for  sporting  purposes  seems  to 
have  been  the  perquisite  of  the  laity,  and  the  rcUgious  houses 
are  thus  acquitted  of  the  worst  offence  against  the  poor.  Yet 
in  other  respects  the  abbot,  the  prior,  or  the  college  bursar 
would  in  many  places  be  as  stringent  as  the  squire  who  (Mit  ilown 
a  plough  to  embark  on  the  wool-trade  or  forced  a  well-to-do 

'  I,  S.  Leadam,  Thi  Domnday  of  RntttuHHi. 
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CHAP,  bondman  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  charter  of  emandpa- 
tion.  Rents  were  often  as  high  and  evictions  as  pitiless  upon 
Church  lands  as  upon  lay  lands.  In  some  counties  there  is  direct 
evidence  to  show  that  the  ecclesiastical  landlord  exacted  higher 
rents  both  for  arable  and  pasture  than  his  lay  neighbour. 

Yet  widely  scattered  as  were  the  enclosures,  and  the  en- 
croachments through  the  country,  the  total  area  affected  by 
the  movement  was  as  yet  comparatively  insignificant  In  the 
northern  counties  it  had  hardly  begun  to  make  itself  felt,  and 
in  the  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  only  6,6/3^  acres  had  been 
enclosed,  of  which  2,670  were  enclosed  for  sport.  Even  in  the 
midlands,  where  the  agricultural  revolution  had  made  most 
way,  the  old  champaign  farming  with  its  complex  and  ungain- 
ful  traditions  was  still  dominant 

Norfolk  was  an  enclosing  county,  but  yet  here  only  seventy- 
six  hou^ies  in  the  county  are  reported  as  having  been  destroyed, 
while  the  iO,OOo  acres  of  enclosure  represent  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  area  reported  on.  In  Northamptonshire,  another 
enclosing  county,  8,638  acres  had  been  enclosedi  and  7,097  en- 
grossed, or  thrown  into  larger  farms.  In  Oxfordshire,  reckoned 
next  to  Middlesex  the  richest  county  in  England,  8,570  acres 
had  been  enclosed,  and  11,557  engrossed,  or  less  than  one- 
twenty-third  part  of  the  total  acreage  of  the  county.  In  Berk- 
shire the  enclosures  amounted  to  9,000  acres,  or  less  than  two 
per  cent  of  the  amount  returned.  So  great  an  invasion  of 
private  rights  as  the  unlicensed  imparking  of  623  acres  at 
Thornbury  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  exceptional.  For 
the  most  part  land  was  nibbled  rather  than  devoured  in  lat^e 
mouthfuls.  Still  the  nibbling  was  persistent  and  pervasive. 
On  the  outskirts  of  London  hedges  were  beginning  to  seam  the 
downs  of  Hackney.  A  yeoman  had  enclosed  eleven  acres 
on  Blackheath,  another  yeoman  six  acres  in  the  Hyde;  100 
acres  had  been  enclosed  in  London  Field  by  the  prior  of 
St  Mary's  without  Bishopsgate.  Where  the  land  was  already 
nek  and  profitable,  the  economic  motive  for  change  was 
reduced,  and  the  old  conditions  would  survive,  as  they  sur- 
vived in  the  rich  red  loam  in  the  region  of  Banbury,  But 
wherever  the  arable  was  poor,  or  the  breed  of  sheep  famous,  or 
the  temptations  to  sport  peculiarly  urgent,  greed  was  likely  to 
vanquish  legality.     Among  the  moors  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  the 
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rough  forest  ground  of  Hampshircj  the  enclosures  were  mainly 
for  sport  ;  in  the  flats  of  Northamptonshire  for  pasture  ;  in  the 
comfortable  Berkshire  lowlands  for  arable.  But  the  strength  of 
economic  motives  was  felt  in  very  varying  degrees  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  the  low  traditional  rents  paid  for 
enclosed  pasture  to  the  landowners  of  Berkshire  and  Oxford- 
shire, when  compared  with  the  high  figures  obtained  by  the 
farming  owners  in  Warwickshire  and  Northamptonshire,  show 
the  tenacity  of  custom  and  the  sporadic  influence  of  competitive 
principles. 

Still  It  would  have  been  futile  to  attempt  to  enforce  the 
strict  letter  of  a  law  which  was  disobeyed  in  every  county  and 
by  members  of  every  grade  in  the  landowning  class.  A  few 
suits  were  instituted  in  1518  for  half  profits  against  crown- 
tenants  guilty  of  enclosure,  but  these  were  frequently  stayed 
upon  the  defendant  entering  into  recognisances  to  restore  the 
houses  which  he  had  permitted  to  decay,  and  to  reconvert 
the  pasture  into  arable.  On  July  12  a  decree  was  issued  in 
chancery  that  enclosures  and  ditches  made  since  1485  were  to 
be  demolished  upon  pain  of  a  fine  of  ^100,  unless  evidence  was 
forthcoming  that  they  were  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth, 
and  not  contraiy  to  the  statute.  An  appeal  to  expediency 
once  admitted,  the  encloser  might  breathe  more  freely.  Squires 
would  show  how  the  mere  timber  In  their  Hedgerows  had  bene- 
fited the  country-folk  in  a  woodless  district ;  how  if  a  house  had 
failen  here,  another  had  been  built  there;  and  how  from  an 
ampler  purse  they  had  been  able  to  increase  the  amenities  of  the 
parish  church,  Wolsey,  in  spite  of  repeated  efforts  in  1520, 
1526.  and  1528,  was  unable  to  stop  a  movement  which  per- 
severed through  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  fitled 
contemporary  literature  with  laments.  Endeavouring  to  enforce 
the  statutes,  he  increased  his  unpopularity  with  the  rich,  and 
failing  to  enforce  them,  he  reaped  less  than  his  share  of  the 
gratitude  from  the  poor. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  matter  of  the  enclosures  that  Wolsey 
showed  his  concern  for  the  interest  of  the  people.  Even  Skel- 
ton  the  satirist,  who  is  unsparing  in  his  attacks  upon  the  pride, 
ignorance,  and  self-seeking  of  the  cardinal,  acknowledged  that 
as  a  judge  in  the  causes  of  the  poor  Wolsey  did  good  work. 
He  contrived   expeditious,    informal,   and   cheap   tribunals  to 
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Charles  V.,  the  new  emperor,  was  a  lad  of  nineteen,  prcter- 
naturally  grave  and  wary,  and  endowed  with  a  tough  persistency 
of  character  which  served  him  well  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
He  had  Inherited  the  Low  Countries,  Naples,  and  Sardinia,  the 
archduchy  of  Austria,  Spain  and  its  possessions  beyond  the  sea, 
and  he  was  now  by  election  German  King,  and  head  of  the  HoEy 
Roman  empire.  The  alliances  of  his  hou^e  spread  into  the  most 
distant  comers  of  Europe.  One  sister  was  married  to  the  King 
of  Hungary,  another  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  a  third  to  the  King 
of  Portugal.  It  cannot  be  wondered  that  the  King  of  France 
was  nervous  when  he  contemplated  this  great  system  of  terri- 
tories, offices,  and  alliances,  which  confronted  the  borders  of  his 
kingdom.  Wherever  he  turned  he  found  a  rival,  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, on  the  Flemish  frotitierj  in  the  plains  of  Italy.  Even  had 
there  been  no  question  of  historic  claims  and  counterclaims, 
mere  equality  of  power  would  have  engendered  conflict ;  but  the 
occasions  and  pretexts  for  quarrel  bad  been  hoarded  in  the 
rival  chancelleries,  ready  for  use  when  the  time  came.  The 
French  still  lusted  after  Naples,  to  which  Francis  had  claims 
under  the  will  of  the  last  of  the  Angevin  line  ;  the  emperor 
coveted  Milan  as  an  escheat  and  wished  to  expel  the  French 
from  Italy.  Charles  had  a  claim  to  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy, 
and  cherished  a  secret  hope  that  he  might  recover  the  great 
inheritance  which  had  been  lost  by  the  rashness  of  his  famous 
namesake.  Navarre  was  still  held  by  Spain  despite  the  promise 
made  at  Noyon  that  Henri  d'Albret,  the  French  king's  client, 
should  be  restored  to  his  throne.  All  Europe  was  conscious  of 
these  living  seeds  of  discord.  But  great  as  were  the  issues  of 
the  impending  struggle,  they  would  not,  even  if  realised,  have 
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weighed  against  an  hour  of  selfish  pleasure  with  the  heartless 
profligate  who  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France, 

England  had  pledged  herself  to  peace  and  to  a  French 
marriage  for  the  Lady  Mary>  and  French  pensions  and  pay- 
ments made  the  alliance  acceptable  to  Henry  and  Wolsey. 
But  if,  and  whenever,  war  should  break  out  between  Charles 
and  Francis,  it  was  almost  certain  that  England  would  range 
herself  upon  the  imperialist  side;  the  French  were  unpopular 
both  with  nobles  and  people,  the  trade  connexion  with  Flandersfl 
was  too  valuable  to  be  h'ghtly  broken,  and  the  influence  of 
Queen  Catliarine  would  certainly  be  thrown  upon  her  nephew's 
side.  To  Charles,  again,  with  his  empty  purse,  his  lar^e 
liabilities,  his  dependence  upon  Channel  voyages  when  hefl 
wished  to  pass  from  Flanders  to  Spain,  English  friendships 
and  co-operation  were  worth  a  serious  eflfort  His  real  strength 
was  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  appeared  to  be.  The  severaJ 
parts  of  his  vast  empire  were  sundered  from  one  another 
by  position,  by  race,  by  historic  tradition.  The  Fleming  was 
hated  En  Spain  ;  the  Spaniard  was  hated  in  Germany  ;  between 
the  German  and  the  Neapolitan  there  was  not  a  shred  of 
sympathy  or  similitude.  Everywhere  he  was  assailed  by  grave 
problems.  In  Germany  he  was  called  upon  to  reform  a  medi- 
eval and  unworkable  constitution,  and  to  deal  with  a  religious 
upheaval  which  seemed  to  menace  the  whole  fabric  of  society. 
If  he  proceeded  to  Spain,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  he  would  lose 
Naples;  if  he  tarried  in  Italy,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  he 
would  lose  Spain.  He  was  not  rich ;  he  was  forced  by  geo- 
graphy to  act  upon  exterior  lines  against  a  concentrated  powerj 
he  could  not  count  upon  a  large  army  ;  his  authority  was 
young  and  unsettled.  The  English  alliance  was  a  necess; 
insurance. 

Neither  Wolsey  nor  Henry  would  scruple  to  throw  over 
French  at  the  call  of  convenience,  and  even  as  early  as  the 
summer  of  1 5  ig  the  hand  of  Mary,  already  solemnly  pledged  to 
the  dauphin^  was  secretly  offered  by  Wolsey  to  Charles,  If 
the  overture  bore  no  immediate  frujt,  it  was  because  Charles 
was  not  yet  inclined  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  prospect  of  a 
lucrative  marriage  in  Portugal,  and  Wolsey  was  not  j,^t  prepared 
to  shatter  the  fabric  of  universal  peace,  so  sumptuously  pro- 
claiincd  and  glorified.     For  the  moment  public  attention 
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concentrated  upon  the  preparations  for  a  long-promised  meet- 
ing of  Henry  and  Francis  upon  French  soil.  Yet  in  May, 
a  month  before  the  interview,  Charles  sh'pped  over  to  Engknd 
to  make  sure  that  nothing  serious  should  be  transacted  upon 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Young  as  he  was,  the  emperor 
knew  something  of  the  human  heart.  He  assigned  Wolsey  a 
pension  of  7,030  ducats  and  promised  his  aid  at  the  next  papal 
vacancy  ;  and  having  learnt  by  unmistakable  tokens,  as  he  rode 
from  Dover  to  Canterbury,  in  what  direction  the  breeze  of 
popular  favour  blew,  he  arranged  to  meet  Henry  once  more 
when  the  splendour  of  the  French  interview  should  be  over- 
past The  pageantry  of  that  famous  interview,  the  festivities 
protracted  for  twenty  days  to  June  24,  the  tournaments  and 
pavilions,  the  gorgeous  retinues  and  costly  banquets,  advertised 
the  wealth  of  two  rival  nations  and  riveted  the  attention  of 
contempora.ries.  Yet  the  friendship  between  Francis  and  Henry 
was  as  flimsy  as  the  tinsel  of  gold  and  silver  which  glistened 
under  the  June  sky  in  that  insipid  plain  of  Picardy.  On  the 
24th  the  two  monarchs  parted,  and  on  July  5  Henry  was  by 
appointment  at  Gravclines  in  the  presence  of  Charles.  There 
the  defensive  alliance  between  England  and  the  empire  was 
confirmed  ;  and  lest  suspicion  should  be  generated  in  Paris, 
Francis  was  informed  that  Charles  had  made  proposals  for  an 
English  marriage  and  an  invasion  of  France,  but  that  Henry 
had  dissuaded  him  from  war. 

No  diplomacy,  however  adroit,  could  for  long  avert  the  ap- 
peal to  force.  Even  while  Charles  was  conferring  with  Henry 
at  Gravelines,  Spain  was  in  a  blaze  of  rebellion,  and  the  revolt 
in  Spain  was  the  opportunity  of  France,  It  was  Immedi- 
ately noised  abroad  that  Francis  would  cross  the  Alps,  and 
once  in  Italy,  with  the  powerful  French  artillery  behind  him, 
what  might  not  Francis  effect?  At  the  best  he  would  make 
himself  master  of  Naples,  at  the  worst  he  would  dictate  a  policy 
to  the  curia.  Henry  sent  word  that  he  trusted  that  his  brother 
would  not  go  south  without  urgent  cause,  and  that  the  affairs 
of  Italy  were  well  established.  But  if  Francis  did  not  at  once 
commit  himself  to  an  Italian  expedition  it  was  not  out  of  defer- 
ence to  fraternal  advice.  The  clearest  dictates  of  common  sense 
would  lead  him  to  provoke,  not  to  initiate,  an  attack,  since 
England  was  bound   by  treaty  to  side  against  the  aggressor. 
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Such  provocation  was  given,  but  in  a  way  scarcely  calcu- 
lated to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  complicity  of  the  French  king. 
French  generals  were  sent  into  Navarre  to  restore  Henri  d'Albret, 
while  at  the  same  time  Robert  de  la  Marck,  lord  of  Sedan  and 
Bouillon,  declared  war  upon  the  emperor,  and  with  a  host  of  ^ 
adventurers  officered  by  Frenchmen  made  a  raid  into  imperialf 
territory.  Francis  filled  the  air  with  protestations  of  innocence. 
He  was  not  responsible ;  no  one  was  more  pacific  ;  to  show  his 
good-will  he  was  ui^ing  the  Scots  to  sue  for  peace  with  Eng- 
land ;  that  Heniy's  eyes  might  be  open  he  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  curia  had  been  invited  to  prepare  a  dispensation  for 
the  marriage  of  Charles  to  a  Portuguese  princess.  No  one  be- 
lieved him,  but  neither  Charles  nor  Henry  were  ready  for  instant 
war, 

Henry  and  Wolaey  proposed  that  both  monarchs  should 
submit  their  claims  to  English  mediation.  To  Charles  such  a 
proposal  was  not  unwelcome^  and  he  consented  to  accept  an 
arbitrament  which  pledged  him  to  nothing  but  politic  delay. 
Francis  proclaimed  that  he  had  an  army  ready,  such  as  he 
could  not  disband  save  at  great  inconvenience;  but  to  have 
declined  the  English  proposal  after  it  had  been  accepted  by  his 
rival  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  confession  liat  France 
had  no  case.  "  In  this  controversy,"  wrote  Wolsey  to  his 
master,  "between  these  two  princes,  it  shall  be  marvellous  great 
praise  and  honour  to  your  grace  so  by  your  high  wisdom  and 
authority  to  pass  between  them  and  stay  them,  both  that  ye  be 
not  by  their  contention  and  variance  brought  into  war."  The 
avoidance  of  a  continental  war  in  which  England  had  no  sub- 
stantial interest  was  an  object  at  once  honourable  and  politic, 
and  if  Wolsey  had  consistently  and  courageously  pursued  it,  he 
would  have  taken  rank  among  the  greatest  of  our  statesmen. 
But  months  before  the  conference  was  opened  in  Calais,  Charles 
was  informed  that  under  colour  of  a  mediation  Wolsey  intended 
to  contrive  a  stricter  union  with  the  empire. 

Assuming  that  England  was  pledged  to  engage  in  a  contn 
nental  war  on  behalf  of  the  emperor,  there  were  many  res^or 
why  Wolsey  should  desire  to  postpone  the  conflict.  The  country 
was  not  ready  to  fight ;  the  king,  the  cardinal,  and  many  English 
councillors  derived  pensions  and  payments  from  France  which 
would  cease  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  unless  compensa- 
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tfon  were  provided  from  the  imperial  treasury.  The  disturb- 
ances in  Spain  would  not  be  quieted  until  Charles  had  visited 
the  kingdom,  and  Spain  must  be  pacified  before  open  war  was 
declared  on  Francis.  It  was  therefore  the  English  pkn  that 
Charles  should  defend  himself  for  the  moment  against  French 
invasions  with  as  little  expense  as  possible,  and  that  Wolsey 
should  proceed  to  Calais,  nominally  to  compose  the  grievances 
of  both  parties,  but  really  to  treat  with  Charles  for  a  joint  inva- 
sion of  France  and  to  secure  a  truce  under  cover  of  which 
Charles  might  proceed  to  Spain,  leaving  the  Low  Countries  under 
Henry's  protection  during  his  absence.  Then  when  Spain  wa.s 
quieted,  a  great  league  might  be  formed  for  the  humiliation  of 
the  common  enemy.  The  friendship  and  co-operation  of  Leo 
X.  were  already  secured.  He  invested  the  emperor  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  sent  an  army  to  resist  French  projects  in 
Lombardy,  and  told  Clerk,  the  English  agent  in  Rome,  that  he 
would  spend  his  bJood  to  drive  the  French  from  Italy. 

■  The  conference  opened  at  Calais  on  August  4,  and  the  old 
seaport  town  has  never  witnessed  a  more  solemn  farce.  While 
imperial  troops  were  taking  Ponl-a-Mousson  and  investing  Tour- 
nay,  the  diplomatists  were  solemnly  rehearsing  their  immense, 
impossihle^  and  archaic  claims  to  the  cardinal,  who  had  already 
advised  his  sovereign  to  get  ready  6^000  archers  against  the 
time  that  he  should  have  concluded  his  business  with  the 
emperor.  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  imperialists  well  knew 
how  the  play  would  end,  and  were  prepared  to  adjust  the  speed 
of  their  movements  to  the  news  which  came  from  the  stricken 
field,  Gattinara,  the  imperial  chancellor,  spoke  of  the  seven 
reasons  for  peace  as  the  seven  deadly  sins  and  of  the  ten  reasons 
for  war  as  the  ten  commandments.  At  the  English  court  men 
were  canvassing  the  names  of  possible  commanders  ;  the  plana 
of  possible  campaigns.  Zeal  mounted  fast  and  high.  The  king 
excogitated  "a  secret  device"  of  his  own  and  transmitted  it  for 
the  consideration  of  his  pacific  minister.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  French  navy  by  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  the  empire  and  of  England,  "  a  high  and  great 
enterprise  if  it  may  thus  by  wisdom  and  good  policy  be  brought 

^o  pass". 

■  The  most  substantial  and  important  part  of  Wolsey's  task 
abroad  was  not  the  adjustment  of  implacable  discords,  but  the 
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CHAP,  settlement  of  the  terms  of  the  imperial  alliance.  He  had  to  ex- 
^^-  tract  the  promise  of  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  the  French  pay- 
ments, to  settle  Mary's  dower,  to  draft  the  military  programme 
of  the  coalition.  These  points  were  discussed  at  a  separate 
meeting  with  the  emperor  and  his  councillors  at  Bruges.  Re- 
turning to  Calais  on  August  29,  Wolsey  resumed  the  r^/e  of  an 
arbiter^  and  attempted  to  quiet  the  suspicions  of  tEie  French, 
His  task  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  warlike  operations  were 
proceeding  in  Navarre,  in  Italy,  in  Hainault  and  West  Flanders. 
At  length  the  scheme  of  a  truce  was  propounded,  which  com- 
pelled the  belligerents  to  recall  their  armies,  and  to  submit  the 
fate  of  the  fortresses  recently  captured  to  the  arbitration  of- 
Henry.  But  in  September  Bonnivet  surprised  Fuenterrabia, 
and  Francis  would  listen  to  no  counsels  involving  the  surrender 
of  so  brilliant  a  prize.  The  negotiations  for  the  truce  broke 
down,  and  on  November  24  Wolsey  was  compelled  to  sign  the 
league,  the  articles  of  which  had  been  drafted  at  Bruges  in 
August.  It  was  agreed  that  if  Francis  did  not  conclude  pea 
with  the  emperor,  Henry  should  declare  war  upon  him  on 
Charles's  arrival  in  England,  that  the  Lady  Mary  should  bc-j 
married  to  Charles,  and  that  in  the  spring  of  1 533  the  twi 
sovereigns  should  jointly  invade  France,  each  contributing  I 
the  enterprise  a  land  array  of  40,000  horse  and  foot,  as  well  as 
a  fleet  to  harry  the  coast  A  veil  of  piety  was  thrown  over 
scheme  of  conquest.  The  pope,  whose  task  it  would  be  to 
grant  the  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  the  royal  cousins, 
was  included  in  the  league,  and  Charles  and  Heniy  bound 
themselves  to  put  down  heresy,  and  to  reform  spiritual  abuses 
in  such  lands  as  they  might  conquer  from  France.  A  blaze  of 
triumph  surrounded  the  completion  of  negotiations,  whose  full 
duplicity-  was  candidly  revealed  to  the  sympathetic  ears  of  the 
pope,  for  the  day  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  the  news 
came  to  Calais  that  the  French  had  been  driven  out  of  Milan,d 
while  on  November  27  the  imperialists  captured  Toumay,  ' 

In  all  this  complicated  business  the  cardinal  bad  displayed 
the  qualities  of  his  abundant  nature.  He  had  been  tenaciousyfl 
proud,  laborious,  never  hesitating  for  a  lie,  full  of  varied  re- 
sour«.  A  perfect  diplomatist  he  never  was  nor  became,  for  he 
was  liable  to  storms  of  anger,  whose  devastations  it  needed 
all  his  diligence  to  repair.       He  attempted  to  bully  Charles, 
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found  not  compliance  but  a  temper  as  proud  and  un-  CHAP, 
yielding  as  his  own.  That  he  helped  to  commit  his  country  to 
a  war  of  ambition  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  plain  common- 
sense  is  a  comment  upon  his  statesmanship,  but  should  not 
detract  from  his  reputation  as  an  adroit  and  masterful  dealer 
with  men.  Wolsey  knew  well  that  a  war  with  France  would 
bring  the  light  levies  of  Scotland  over  the  borders,  and  that  it 
would  involve  the  suspension  of  the  vigorous  policy  which 
Surrey  was  inaugurating  in  Ireland.  From  Calais  he  wrote  to 
the  king  to  applaud  the  appointment  of  a  cheap  Irish  deputy, 
who,  unlike  Surrey,  would  make  no  demands  upon  the  home 
exchequer.  And  yet  large  and  far-reaching  schemes  both 
for  Ireland  and  England  had  been  under  the  consideration 
of  the  council:  for  Ireland  the  reform  of  the  land  system, 
the  consolidation  of  the  Irish  sees,  that  they  might  be  made 
wealthier  and  therefore  more  acceptable  to  Englishmen,  the 
reduction  of  the  wild  Irishry  to  a  more  perfect  obedience 
under  the  crown  ;  for  England  the  reform  of  the  exchequer, 
the  employment  of  vagabonds,  the  amelioration  of  justice.  All 
these  plans  had  now  to  be  relegated  to  a  distant  future. 

Wolsey's  apologists  have  argued  that  the  incalculable  im- 
petuosity of  the  king  overmastered  the  more  prudent  judg- 
ment of  his  adviser;  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  cardinal's 
course  was  affected  by  the  fact  that,  while  both  Charles  and 
Francis  promised  him  the  papacy,  it  was  known  that  Charles 
was  capable,  and  that  Francis  was  incapable  of  controlling  the 
decision  of  the  conclave.  That  may  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
result,  but  hardly  the  decisive  factor.  Wolsey  was  rapacious^ 
and  every  potentate  who  negotiated  with  England  traded  upon 
his  rapacity.  But  Wolsey's  choice  had  been  made  before  it 
was  known  that  Leo's  end  was  imminent,  and  while  there  was 
no  near  prospect  of  a  vacancy.  He  had  entered  upon  the 
business  full  of  suspicion  of  the  good  faith,  of  the  untried  power 
of  Charles.  But  he  had  seen  that  power  consolidating  itself 
under  his  eyes ;  and  at  Bruges  he  professed  himself  convinced 
of  the  good  faith  also.  By  treaty  England  was  bound  to  side 
with  Charles,  for  he  had  been  the  attacked,  not  the  attacking 
party;  but  Wolsey  was  not  influenced  by  treaty  obligations. 
He  saw  in  the  situation  an  occasion  for  crushing  the  ambitions 
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TAP,  of  France,  humbling  the  national  rivaJ,  and  exalting  the  power 
and  prestige  of  his  master.  He  believed  that  he  was  on  the 
side  of  victory  i  he  professed  that  he  was  on  the  side  of 
holines-s  ;  he  had  laboured,  not  perhaps  in  vain,  that  victory  and 
holiness  should  not  be  associated  with  any  pecuniary  sajcriiice 
for  Henry,  for  himself,  or  for  his  friends.  His  work  reodved 
repeated  and  cordial  approval  from  the  king. 

'I'ime  had  robbed  the  hero  of  the  holy  war  of  his  youthful 
ingenuousness,  but  had  added  to  the  fame  of  his  learning  and 
orthodoxy.  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  written  in  May,  15 19,  speaks 
of  a  disputation  with  a  theolc^ian  in  which  Henry  had  defended 
the  practice  of  mental  and  extemporary  prayer,  and  proceeds  to 
laud  the  king's  fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow  and  his  efforts  to 
advance  learning  among  the  clergy.'  In  the  storm  of  doctrinal 
unrest  which  was  now  blowing  strong  from  Germany,  kii^  and 
cardinal  championed  the  old  orthodox  cause.  At  Wolsey's 
suggestion  Henry  took  up  his  pen  to  refute  Luther^s  treatise 
On  the  Babylonish  Captivity  of  tlu  Church.  When  the  pope's 
bull  and  brief  commanding  Luther's  works  to  be  publicly 
burnt  was  announced  to  him  in  April,  1521,  Heniy  said  "that 
it  was  very  joyous  to  have  these  tidings  from  the  pope's  holi- 
ness at  such  time  as  he  had  taken  upon  him  the  defence  of 
Christ's  Church  with  his  pen  afore  the  receipt  of  the  said 
tidings,"  and  asked  Wolsey  to  arrange  that  all  such  as  were 
appointed  to  examine  Luther's  books  should  "  be  congregated  ! 
tc^ether  for  his  highness'  perceiving",^  In  all  the  dioceses  of 
England  a  search  was  ordered  for  Lutheran  pamphlets  and 
books.  On  May  12  there  was  a  solemn  burning  of  books  in 
St  Pauls  churchyard,  accompanied  by  a  denunciatory  sermon 
from  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinal 
and  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  papacy  and  the  empire. 
In  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  the  old  persecution  of  the  Wycliffit^ 
broke  out  afresh,  and  while  four  persons  were  committed   tofl 

tthe  secular  arm  to  be  burnt  as  relapsed  heretics,  fifty  were 
compelled  to  make  public  abjuration.  Some  had  been  heard  to 
recite  the  ten  commandments  in  English  in  their  houses  ;  others 
had  spoken  against  images  and  pilgrimages,  or  denied  the 
corporal  presence ;  others  had  circulated  the  Gospels  of  St 
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Mark  and  St.  Matthew  in  English.  The  old  protestantism,  CHAP 
which  ever  since  VVycliffe's  day  had  inspired  many  a  humble  '^" 
brain  and  heart  in  Buckinghamshire,  Berkshire,  and  Oxford- 
shire, was  now  for  the  first  time  making  alliance  with  the  new 
theology  from  Germany,  But  to  the  royal  controversialist  the 
honest  doubt,  the  ardent  unbookish  imaginings,  the  crude  deliv- 
erances of  peasant  rationalists  were  things  unrealised-  It  was 
his  business  to  earn  the  applause  of  the  learned, 
I  Towards  the  end  of  August  the  book  was  completed  and 
despatched  to  Rome,  with  a  dedicatory  epistle  and  a  Latin 
couplet  written  in  Henry's  own  hand.  "  His  holiness,"  reported 
Clerk,  the  English  envoy,  "  gave  the  book  a  great  commenda- 
tion, and  said  there  was  therein  much  wit  and  clerkly  convey- 
ance, and  how  that  there  were  many  clerks  who  had  written  in 
the  matter  but  this  book  should  seem  to  pass  all  theire."  In 
a  more  lyrical  strain  Campeggio  wrote  to  Wolsey  that  he  was 
"  overcome  with  joy  at  reading  the  King's  golden  book,"  and 
that  it  seemed  to  be  inspired  more  "by  an  angehc  and  celestial 
than  by  a  human  spirit  ".^  On  October  1 1  the  pope,  in  full 
consistory,  conferred  upon  the  king  the  title  o{  Fuiei  De/fftsor 
as  a  reward  for  the  example  which  he  had  shown  to  all  Christian 
princes. 

Mountjoy  told  Erasmus  that  Henr^'  was  the  real  author  of 
the  Asseriio  s^piem  Sacrameniorum,  and  there  is  nothing  intrin- 
sically improbable  in  the  statement.  The  argument,  fortified 
by  well-worn  citations  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Latin  fathers, 
such  as  any  religious  manual  might  supply,  never  travels  beyond 
the  beaten  highway  of  orthodox  polemic.  Henry  neither  un- 
derstood Luther  nor  cared  to  understand  him.  For  him  it 
was  sufficient  to  point  out  that  a  single  insignificant  friar, 
fraierculus^  doctorculus,  sanctiilus,  emditulus,  had  djallenged 
the  majestic  tribunal  of  the  saints,  the  fathers,  and  the  popes. 
"  If  indulgences  are  impostures  then  all  the  popes  are  impostors, 
and  it  is  easier  to  believe  that  one  little  friar  is  a  diseased  sheep 
than  that  all  the  popes  of  old  were  perfidious  shepherds,"  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  may  have  supplied  Henry  with  his  single 
joke,  thought  that  the  king  had  gone  too  far  in  asserting  divine 
institution  for  the  primacy  of  the  papal  see,  but  the  author 

^Lettnt  and  Papert,  Htn.  VIII.,  iil.,  1574,  15^1. 
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CHAP,   declined!  to  attenuate  his  argument.     The  most  edifying  rhetoric 
*^'      in  the  treatise  is  evoked  by  the  defence  of  the  sacrament  of 
marriage.     "The  insipid  water  of  concupiscence,"  observes  the 
Catholic  champion,  "  is  turned  by  the  hidden  grace  of  God  unto 
wine  of  the  finest  flavour.     Whom  God  has  joined  tc^ether. 
let  no  man  put  asunder.     O  wonderful  word  stich  as  no  man 
could  have  uttered  save  the  Word  which  was  made  flesh  I  .  .  .J 
Who  does  not  tremble  when  he  considers  how  he  should  deal™ 
with,  his  wifsj  for  not  only  is  he  bound  to  love  her,  but  so  to 
live  with  her  that  he  may  return  her  to  God  pure  and  without 
stain,  when  God  who  gave,  shall  demand  his  own  again,"    The^ 
indissolubility  of  marriage  was  a  theme  familiar  to  Henry.     Inj| 
1519  he  had  administered  to  his  sister  Margaret  monitions, 
weighty  and  not  unnecded,  upon  the  whole  duty  of  a  wife,  ^ 

While  this  clumsy  piece  of  polemical  metal  was  still  upon  thef 
anvil,  Henry's  attention  was  attracted  to  some  revelations  gravely 
compromising  the  loyalty  of  the  high  constable  of  England, 
Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Alike  by  reason  of 
his  connexions,  his  wealth,  and  his  oflices,  Buckingham  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom.  Through  his 
father  he  was  descended  from  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  sixth 
son  of  Edward  HI.,  while  his  mother  was  Catharine  Wood- 
villCj  the  sister  of  Edward  IV. "s  queen  and  the  great  aunt  of  _ 
the  reigning  sovereign.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Henr/fl 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  His  only  son,  Henry,  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Margaret  Countess  of  Salisbury ;  his  eldest 
daughter  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  two  other 
daughters  had  married  into  the  powerful  house  of  Neville.  As 
early  as  1503,  when  Henry  VH.  was  lying  ill,  people  had  talked 
of  Buckingham  as  a  possible  successor  to  the  throne.  "  He  was 
a  noble  man/'  they  said,  "and  would  be  a  royal  ruler";  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  house  of  Stafford  were  backed  by  lavish  en- 
tertainment and  great  possessions,  Buckingham,  howex'er,  was 
not  made  to  be  a  leader  of  revolt.  He  had  rendered  himself^ 
odious  to  his  tenantry  by  his  ruthless  evictions  for  sport,  and  " 
he  had  none  of  the  steadiness  of  purpose  which  is  even  more 
effectual  than  popularity.  In  common  with  other  members  of 
his  class  he  hated  Wolsey  as  an  upstart,  and  openly  professed 
his  dislike  of  the  French  alliance  which  was  Wolscy's  handi- 
work,    Vergil,  who  bore  no  love  to  the  cardinal,  recounts 
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on  one  occasion,  when  Buckingham  was  holding  up  a  bastn 
for  the  king  to  wash  in,  he  purposely  spilt  some  water  into 
Wolsey's  shoes ;  and  late  in  1520  or  early  in  1521  it  came  to 
Wolsey's  ears  that  in  "  his  fumes  and  displeasures "  the  duke 
railed  not  only  against  the  cardinal  but  also  against  the  king. 
An  angry  word  of  warning  apprised  the  court  that  Buckingham 
had  fallen  out  of  favour,  and  enemies  pressed  forward  to  com- 
plete his  ruin. 

The  duke's  chancellor,  Robert  Gilbert,  seems  to  have  been 
the  leader  of  the  treacherous  pack.  He  deposed  that  he  had 
heard  the  duke  say  that  my  lord  cardinal  was  an  idolater, 
"  taking  counsel  of  a  spirit  how  he  might  continue  to  have  the 
king's  favour,"  and  that  he  ministered  to  the  king's  vices,  a 
charge  which  was  repeated  seven  years  afterwards.  The  duke 
had  complained  in  Gilbert's  hearing  that  he  had  done  as 
good  service  as  any  man  and  was  not  rewarded,  and  that  the 
king  gave  fees  and  offices  to  boys  rather  than  to  noblemen. 
He  had  grudged  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  put  to  death, 
saying  that  Gcxi  would  punish  it  by  not  suffering  the  king's 
issue  to  prosper,  that  as  for  himself  he  would  wait  for  a  more 
convenient  time,  but  that  it  would  be  weli  if  the  nobles  would 
"  make  their  mind  together,"  so  unkindly  were  they  handled, 
and  so  few  of  them  were  content.  In  1 5 1 9  Henry  had  reproved 
Sir  William  Bulmer  in  the  Star-chamber  for  exchanging  the 
royal  ser\'ice  for  that  of  Buckingham.  Gilbert  deposed  to  a 
r^ular  scheme  for  suborning  the  king's  guards  by  presents  of 
gold  and  silver  cloth,  and  said  that  the  duke  had  on  several 
occasions  sent  him  to  the  king  to  obtain  licence  to  retain  men 
in  the  western  counties  and  to  transport  arms  and  habiliments 
into  Wales.  The  duke's  surveyor,  Charles  Knyvet,  who  had 
been  recently  dismissed  from  his  post,  told  of  an  angry  speech 
three  years  back  which  implied  that,  rather  than  go  to  the 
Tower,  Buckingham  would  be  prepared  to  stab  the  king. 
Another  informer  was  John  Delacourt.  the  duke's  chaplain. 
His  story  was  that  on  April  24,  1513,  the  duke  had  sent  him 
from  Thombury  to  Hinton  in  Somerset  to  consult  one  Nicholas 
Hopkins,  a  Carthusian  monk,  who  pretended  to  have  knowledge 
of  future  events.  Hopkins  bade  Delacourt  inform  his  master 
that  he  "should  have  all,  and  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  love  of  the  communityj"  and  afterwards  told  the  duke 
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CHAP,  that  the  king  should  have  no  male  issue  of  his  body,  and  that 
^^'  Buckingham,  should  be  King  of  England :  information  productiv-e 
of  ducal  largesse  both  to  the  prophet  and  to  his  priory.  Puffed 
up  with  these  tidings,  Buckingham  had  said  to  Ralph  Neville 
Earl  of  Westmorland  on  February  20,  1514,  that  if  anything 
but  good  should  happen  to  the  king,  he,  Edward  Stafford,  was 
next  in  succession  to  the  crDwn> 

Henry  personally  examined  the  accusers,  and  having  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  chaises  were  true  gave  orders  for  Bucking- 
ham's arrest.  On  April  S,  1521,  Buckingham,  unconscious  <rf 
his  danger,  was  summoned  from  Thombury.  his  Gloucestershi]^| 
home,  to  London,  There  he  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the 
Tower,  where  his  accusers  wfire  already  confined.  On  May  13 
the  prisoner  was  brought  into  Westminster  Hall  to  be  tried 
by  his  peers.  The  indictment,  resting  as  it  did  upon  the 
depositions  of  three  discontented  servants  and  ranging  over  a 
period  of  ten  years,  would  carry  little  weight  with  judges 
versed  in  scientific  canons  of  evidence,  but  in  a  Tudor  law 
court  it  was  sufficient  to  secure  a  conviction,  Cliief  Justice 
Fyneux  ruled,  that  while  an  accomplished  act  was  essentiifl 
to  a  felony,  words  might  be  sufficient  evidence  of  treason. 
Buckingham  was  allowed  no  counsel,  and  could  do  nothing 
but  assert  with  all  the  eloquence  at  his  command  that  the 
charges  were  false,  and  forged  to  bring  him  to  his  death.  But 
the  peers  knew  well  that  private  inclinations  must  weigh  as  a 
feather  against  the  king's  opinion,  and  understanding  what 
was  expected  of  them  reluctantly  brought  in  the  verdict  of 
guilty  '■  You  have  said,  my  lord,"  spoke  the  condemned  man 
to  Norfolk, "  as  a  traitor  should  be  spoken  to,  but  I  was  never 
one,"  and  even  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  was  more  against  him  than  some  rash  words  an(L 
some  idle  hopes.  His  fate  stirred  deep  sympathy,  and  fragH 
ments  of  his  last  speech  were  repeated  in  distant  counties : 
"  An  he  had  not  offended  no  more  unto  God  than  he  had  untg 
the  crown,  he  should  die  as  true  man  as  ever  there  was  in  thifl 
world  ".  Yet,  when  Buckingham's  head  fell  upon  Tower  green, 
the  nobility  of  England  had  learnt  a  lesson  which  was  none  tile 
less  potent  for  being  rooted  in  an  act  of  cowardly  injustice,  that 

'  A  convenient  summai^  of  the  depositions  ia  given  in  Lrttrrs  and  Pa 
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ason  of  state  is  paramount  above  al[  things,  can  admit  no 
risky  counsels  of  clemency,  and  must  strike  hard  on  the  faintest 
breath  of  suspicion.  Others  besides  Buckingham  had  been  in- 
volved. The  Countess  of  Salisbury  was  his  mother-in-law  and 
a  daughter  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  but  for  the  present  it 
was  decided  to  spare  her  "in  cotisequence  of  her  high  birth 
and  virtues  ".  Abergavenny  and  Montagu  escaped  with  a  short 
imprisonment  and  a  forfeit.  One  head  was  enough  for  the 
moment  to  prove  that  no  one  could  spo:ulate  with  impunity 
upon  the  succession  to  the  crowm,  or  advert  to  the  series  of 
malignant  calamities  which  had  carried  oft"  no  less  than  five  of 
Queen  Catharine's  children. 

The  secret  league  against  France  had  been  framed  on  No- 
vember 24,  1521;  but  Leo  X.  did  not  live  to  learn  of  its 
conclusion;  he  died  on  December  1.  As  the  imperialists  had 
driven  the  French  from  Milan,  and  were  for  the  time  masters 
of  Italy  and  of  the  conclave,  it  remained  to  see  whether  Charles 
would  fulfil  his  pledge  to  make  Wolsey  pope.  "  It  is  the  king's 
earnest  desire,"  wrote  Bernard  de  Mesa  to  the  emperor,  "  that 
Wolsey  should  have  the  papacy,  and  he  is  anxious  beyond  what 
I  can  express  that  your  majesty  shouEd  concur  in  this."  *  Wolsey 
himself,  though  not  oversanguine,  did  not  despair  of  success^ 
provided  that  no  scruples  were  felt  in  the  application  of  violent 
pressure  upon  the  conclave.  The  Bishop  of  Badajoz  reported  to 
his  master  on  the  24th,  that  Wolsey  had  made  to  him  the 
astounding  proposition  that  "your  majesty  should  move  the 
imperial  troops  now  in  Italy  to  Rome,  and  if  the  cardinals  could 
not  be  induced  by  good  offers  to  elect  him,  they  shouJd  be  pre- 
vented by  force  from  electing  an  adherent  of  the  French  party 
to  the  destruction  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  consequently  of  all 
Christendom.  All  these  evils  would  be  averted  if  he  were 
elected,  for  his  main  care  would  be  to  place  the  imperial  crown 
on  Charles,  to  exalt  his  own  king,  and  to  make  an  expedition 
first  against  the  French  and  then  against  the  infidels,"  ^ 

But  Charles  was  no  Philip  the  Fair^  and  despite  elaborate 
professions  his  real  candidate  was  not  Wolsey  but  Leo's  first 
cousin,  GiuHo  dei  Medici,  At  the  conclave  Wolsey  was  never 
a  strong  candidate.     He  was  too  youthful,  too  determined,  too 
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CHAP,  powerful.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and  no  Englishman  had; 
'^"  been  pope  since  Nicholas  Brakespear  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  would  never  live  in  Rome,  and  Rome 
had  no  fancy  to  lose  the  pomp,  the  amusement,  and  the  import- 
ance attaching  to  the  papal  residence  in  the  Vatican.  Above 
all,  Wolsey  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  further  the  imperialist 
interests,  which  were  only  partially  and  intermittently  identicaj 
with  those  of  England.  The  choice  of  the  conclave  fell,  on 
January  g^  1522,  neither  Upon  hitn  nor  upon  England's  sea»d 
string,  Giulio  dei  Medici,  but  upon  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  formerly 
tutor  to  the  emperor.  The  brilliant  Florentine  patron  of  art 
and  literature  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  homely  Flemish  monk, 
frugal,  impecunious,  narrow,  ascetic,  who  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  Roman  populace  but  feeble  health  and  the 
prospect  that  his  reign  would  be  brief.  Clerk,  the  British  agent 
in  Rome,  ivas  acutely  disappointed,  and  recommended  that 
Wolsey  should  entice  Adrian  VI.,  the  new  pope^  to  England, 
where  he  would  probably  die  from  the  effects  of  the  joum^ 
and  the  climate,  for  so  it  was  most  likely  that  the  cardinal 
would  be  elected  to  succeed.  Like  master,  like  man.  Charles^ 
too,  was  forward  with  consolations  of  a  more  substantial  kind, 
and  promised  to  obtain  for  the  disappointed  candidate  a  pension 
drawn  from  the  vacant  benefices  in  Spain. 

Marine  disputes  and  a  fresh  victory  for  the  Spanish  harque- 
bus in  Italy,  the  battle  of  the  Bicocca  on  April  27,  1522,  pre- 
cipitated the  preconcerted  rupture  with  France,  and  on  May  29, 
while  Charles  and  Henry  were  worshipping  at  Canterbury', 
Clarencieux'  herald  was  delivering  the  English  defiance  to 
Francis  at  Lyons.  So  began  one  of  the  most  purposeless  and 
injurious  contests  in  which  this  country  has  ever  been  engaged, 
a  war  waged  to  the  accompaniment  of  solemn,  religious  pretexts, 
while  the  Turks  were  overflowing  the  plains  of  Hungary  and 
beating  down  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Christian  defendere  of 
Rhodes — a  war  of  fruitless  raids  and  ravages,  framed  upon  a 
scheme  as  disturbing  to  the  balance  of  power  in  the  west  as  it 
was  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Christendom  in  the  east. 

The  fina!  arrangements  for  the  struggle  were  concerted  be- 
tween Henry  and  Charles  at  Windsor  on  June  19,  and  then  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  the  emperor  embarked  at  Southamp- 
ton and  proceeded  to  Spain,  leaving  Henry  to  guard  his  Flemish 
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I  possessions.  Surrey,  the  eldest  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Flodden, 
was  named  to  command  the  force  intended  for  the  invasion  of 
France,  and  Wolsey  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  finding 
the  men  and  the  money.  Commissioners  were  despatched  on 
March  20  into  all  Che  shires  of  England  to  inquire  into  the 
value  of  land,  houses,  and  movables,  and  to  array  the  maritime 
counties  against  an  invasion.  To  meet  initial  expenses  a  loan 
of  ;£^20jOCO  was  demanded  of  the  London  merchants,  and  later 
in  the  year  a  property  tax  was  levied  under  the  name  of  a  loan 
with  a  promise  of  repayment  In  the  city  of  London  the  pro- 
spect of  an  additional  tenth  or  thirteenth  aroused  the  liveliest 
dissatisfaction.  "  O  my  Lord,"  said  an  alderman,  "  it  is  not 
two  months  since  the  king  had  of  the  city  ^20,000  in  ready 
money  on  loan,  whereby  the  city  is  very  bare  of  moTiey.  For 
God's  sake  remember  this,  that  rich  merchants  in  ware  be  bare 
of  money."  Wolsey  so  far  relented  as  to  allow  the  citizens  to 
make  their  own  returns,  and  to  promise  Chat  the  contents  should 
not  be  made  public;  and  precautions  were  taken  lest  the 
particulars  of  clerical  wealth  should  be  divulged  to  the  laity. 
But  it  was  a  crushing  requisition,  amounting  to  a  tenth  from  the 
laity  and  a  fourth  from  the  clergy ;  and  there  was  an  ominous 
innovation  in  the  method  of  collection,  for  the  privy  seals, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  the  individuals  from  whom  the  money 
was  demanded^  were  addressed  to  the  separate  hundreds,  with 
schedules  attached  to  them  of  the  taxable  property  and  the 
amounts  to  be  collected.  It  was  in  form  a  loan,  in  reality  a 
tax. 

Meanwhile  the  first  acts  of  war  had  been  committed.  Surrey, 
who  had  sacked  Morlaix  in  July,  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover 
in  August,  and  marched,  burning  and  ravaging,  through  the 
Boulonnois  and  Artois.  Since  the  French  had  been  instructed 
to  avoid  a  general  action,  and  the  Anglo-imperial  army  was 
incapable  of  conducting  a  serious  siege,  the  effort  had  no 
strategic  purpose  or  useful  result.  It  enabled  a  certain  number 
of  broken  Englishmen  to  enrich  themselves  by  plundering  the 
miserable  French  peasantry.  It  exhibited  the  fact  that  the 
imperial  horse,  being  irregularly  paid,  were  not  to  be  relied 
upon  in  a  protracted  campaign.  It  inflicted  infinite  cruelties 
upon  a  number  of  innocent  villagers^  and  infinitesimal  damage 
upon  the  military  resources  of  France.  It  spread  dysenteiy  in 
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,'ith  the  prospect  of  exceptional  military  expenditure  protracted    CHAP. 

overall  indefinite  period,  he  was  constrained  to  appeal  to  par-      ^^" 
iment  and  to  convocation  for  supplies.    Accordingly  on  April 

[15,  1533,  the  commons  met  in  the  great  chamber  of  Blackfriars, 
id  not  improbably  out  of  deference  to  the  king  chose   Sir 

iTThomas  More  as  their  speaker.  A  fortnight  later  they  leamt 
fhat  was  expected  of  them.  The  cardinal  came  down  and 
;xplained  how  Francis  had  broken  the  league  and  made  war 
ipon  the  emperor's  dominions;  how  he  had  withheld  the 
ibutes  and  payments  due  to  England  ;  how  he  had  despoiled 

*the  king's  subjects,  and  sent  Albany  to  Scotland  to  invade  the 
realm;  and  how  to  meet  this  eraergencyj  a  sum  of  ;£^Soo,ooo 
would  be  required  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  upon  every  man's  lands  and  goods.     It  was  a  staggering 

, amount,  unparalleled  in  the  recent  annals  of  English  finance; 
but  when  the  house  reassembled  upon  the  next  day,  their 
speaker  urged  upon  them  that  acquiescence  was  a  duty,  This, 
however,  was  by  no  means  the  view  of  the  commonsj  and  a 
lively  debate  ensued.  It  was  argued  that  there  was  not  so 
much  money  out  of  the  king's  hands  in  all  the  realm,  and  that 
the  tax  if  levied  would  reduce  men  "to  barter  clothes  for 
victuals  and  bread  for  cheese".  Added  to  this,  the  king  had 
already  levied  a  loan  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  from  the 
laity,  and  four  shillings  a  pound  from  the  spirituality,  and  now 
if  this  burden  were  superadded,  how  could  men  live  ?  "  The 
realm  itself  for  want  of  money  would  grow  in  a  sort  barbarous 
and  ignoble/'  After  long  debate  a  committee  was  sent  to 
the  cardinal  to  beseech  him  to  move  the  king  to  be  content 
with  some  easier  sum.  Wolsey  replied  that  he  would  rather 
have  his  tongue  plucked  out  of  his  head  with  a  pair  of  pincers 
than  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  with  this  uncompromising 
reply  the  envoys  returned  to  the  commons.' 

Nevertheless  the  discussion  continued,  and  that  not  only 
within  the  walls  of  the  house.  WoUey,  indignant  that  a  matter 
of  state  should  be  "  blown  abroad  in  every  alehouse,"  determined 
to  read  the  members  a  lesson  in  deportment.  But  here  the 
cardinal  met  his  match.  More  was  in  favour  of  the  subsidy, 
and  had  done  his  best  to  commend  it  to  the  commons ;  but  as 
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on  iSaom  that  hia  grace  bringeth  hither  with  him.'  What  the 
car<final  appeared  and  proceeded  to  ask  the  opinioa  of  vaiious 
nmmhtx*  of  the  hoose,  be  was  met  by  an  obstinate  and  pre- 
cooocTted  stlence.  **  Masters,"  he  broke  out,  "unless  it  be  the 
maftflcr  of  your  faociac,  as  in  likdyhood  it  is,  by  the  mouth  of 
your  speaker  wbooi  you  have  chosen  for  trusty  and  wise  (as 
ifkdeed  he  u)  in  such  cases  to  utter  your  mind,  here  is  without 
doubt  a  marvellous  obstinate  silerKe."  Moie  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  reverently  excused  the  silence  of  the  house,  pointing  out 
that  while  the  commons  might  listen  to  communications  from 
outside,  it  wa^  not  in  accordance  with  their  privileges  to  debate 
with  fttrangcrs.  Wolsey  retired  discomfited.  He  had  come  to 
cr.nvmce  and  reprove ;  he  had  only  succeeded  in  exasperating 
his  audience.  In  the  course  of  his  exhortations  he  had  de- 
•cribcJ  the  luxury  of  the  kingdom,  as  if  ''  he  grudged  that  any 
man  should  fare  well  and  be  well  clothed  but  himself".  It  is 
not  surprising  that  autocrats  with  hot  tempers  and  vast  schemea 
should  pay  scant  respect  to  the  sluggish  currents  of  the  general 
mind.^ 

The  argument  in  the  commons  rose  at  times  to  high  ques- 
tions of  national  policy.  A  rising  lawyer,  by  name  Thomas 
Cromwell,  wrote  and  perhaps  delivered  a  speech  which  con- 
centrates the  whole  case  against  the  war  policy  and  the  war 
tax.'  In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  succession,  it  was  the 
summit  of  unwisdom  to  venture  the  king's  life  in  a  French 

'  Kflp«r,  I.ifi  a/  Mart,  pp.  ta-i^. 
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campaign.  The  war  would  undoubtedly  harm  France ;  but  it  CHAf . 
would  harm  England  to  an  incomparably  greater  extent.  Before  ^^' 
three  summers  had  expired  all  the  coin  and  bullion  of  the  realm, 
and  Cromwell  conjectured  that  it  would  not  greatly  exceed  a 
million,  would  be  exhausted.  That  wou!d  mean  ruin.  We 
should  have  to  coin  leather ;  we  should  be  unable  ever  to 
hurt  France  again  or  to  help  our  prince.  The  Flemings,  taking 
advantage  of  our  misfortunes^  would  charge  exorbitant  prices 
for  the  supplies  furnished  to  our  troops.  It  might  be  that  Paris 
was  rich,  and  unable  to  resist  the  impact  of  the  English  army. 
Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that,  once  across  the  Flemish 
border,  the  invaders  would  be  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  skir- 
mishers cutting  off  convoys,  slaying  the  stragglers,  and  sedulously 
avoiding  an  open  battle.  An  advance  would  be  unsafe  if  strong- 
holds were  left  behind  uncaptured,  and  "what  marvellous  in- 
convenience, let  of  purpose,  and  importable  charges  we  should 
sustain  by  a  series  of  sieges  was  sufficiently  disclosed  in  the  last 
war,  when  the  winning  of  Therouanne  cost  his  highness  more 
than  twenty  such  ungracious  dc^holes  could  be  worth  unto  him  ". 
Admitting,  however,  that  the  unlikely  was  achieved^  how 
could  so  large  and  populous  a  country  be  held?  In  former 
times  we  had  territories  or  allies  in  France ;  now  we  were 
confronting  a  nation  "  marvellously  linked  together,"  fully 
aware  of  our  financial  weakness^  of  our  impatience  of  long 
campaigns^  especially  in  winter,  and  extraordinarily  skilled  in 
diplomatic  corruption.  The  arts  which  had  won  over  three  or 
four  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  Spain  ten  years  before,  and  which 
were  now  successful  in  obtaining  safe  conducts  for  French 
merchants  from  the  governors  of  the  Low  Countries,  might  be 
used  again  and  again,  and  exercise  a  dissolvent  power  in  the 
coalition.  There  was  a  common  saying,  "  In  Scotland  is  nought 
to  win  but  strokes";  but  there  was  another  proverb  equally 
familiar,  "  Who  that  intendeth  France  to  win  with  Scotland  let 
him  begin".  How  foolish  to  thirtk  to  retain  possessions  in 
France  severed  from  us  by  the  sea,  while  we  suffer  Scotland, 
a  land  joined  to  us  by  nature,  accessible  at  every  season,  and 
capable  of  being  subdued,  to  live  under  another  polity.  When 
the  union  with  Scotland  had  been  cemented,  the  country  would 
have  gained  some  experience  "how  to  win  and  keep  other 
possessions  of  our  most  redoubted  sovereign  ", 
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At  last  on  May  13,  the  commons  concluded  to  grant  two 
shillings  in  the  pound  from  incomes  of  twenty  pounds  and 
upwards ;  one  shilling  in  the  pound  from  incomes  ranging 
between  forty  shillings  and  twenty  pounds;  and  a  poll-tax  </ 
fourpence  upon  persons  whose  income  fell  below  forty  shillings. 
the  payment  to  be  spread  over  two  years.  The  cardinal  was 
very  angry,  and  the  court  party  in  the  house  was  stirred  up  to 
secure  some  amendment  Sir  John  Hussey,  of  Lincolnshire, 
then  master  of  the  king's  wards,  appealed  to  the  squires:  "Let 
us  gentlemen  of  fifty  pounds'  land  and  upwards  give  to  the  king 
of  our  lands  twelvepence  in  the  pound  to  be  paid  for  three  years". 
When  the  question  was  put,  ten  or  twelve  gentlemen  said  yea; 
and  as  the  borough  members  declined  to  concern  thennselves 
with  a  tax  intended  only  to  affect  the  squirearchy,  the  gentr)' 
were  burdened  with  an  extra  shilling  by  the  vote  of  ten  or 
twelve  persons.  On  May  i\,  parliament  was  prorogued  for 
Whitsuntide.  As  the  burgesses  appeared  in  the  streets  they 
were  greeted  with  derisive  shouts  by  the  crowd  :  "  Sirs,  we  hear 
say  ye  will  grant  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  we  advise  you  to 
do  so  that  you  may  go  home  ". 

When  the  house  reassembled  the  country  party  who  had 
been  permitted  by  the  burgesses  to  impose  a  shilling  in  the 
pound  upon  land  assessed  at  £3^0  and  upwards,  moved  that  a 
similar  rate  should  be  levied  from  goods  in  the  fourth  year. 
The  house  was  immediately  rent  into  two  angry  and  sharply 
opposed  factions.  The  burgesses  voted  unanimously  against 
the  tax ;  the  knights  and  gentry  unanimously  in  favour  of  it, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  intercession  of  the  speaker  '^  afler  long 
persuading  and  privy  labouring  of  friends  "  that  the  strife  was 
composed  and  the  tax  duly  voted. 

In  return  for  these  concessions  parliament  was  permitted  to 
console  itself  with  the  congenial  task  of  preserving  hares  and 
repressing  aliens.  Since  "  it  was  the  design  of  merchant  strangers 
to  bring  the  king's  natural  subjects  from  occupation  to  idleness" 
an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  the  sale  of  broad  white  woollen 
cloths  to  aliens.  Another  act  dealt  with  the  taking  of  appren- 
tices by  strangers,  and  provided  that  no  alien  should  take  an 
alien  apprentice  or  keep  more  than  two  alien  journeymen  ;  that 
aliens  using  handicrafts  in  London  should  be  placed  under  the 
wardens  and  fellowships  of  handicrafts,  and  that  the  wardens 
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should  have  power  to  mark  foreign  goods.     The  burgesses  must   CHAP, 
have  felt  a  peculiar  pleasure  m  wiping  out  scores  against  the 

foreigner  who  had  so  long  battened  under  the  shelter  of  the         

crown ;  and  the  temper  in  which  these  acts  were  passed  must 
have  been  inflamed  by  memories  of  evi]  May  day,  and  by  the 
recent  ill-treatment  of  the  English  merchants  at  Bordeaux  at 
the  hands  of  the  French  king. 

Such  activity  had  rarely  been  witnessed.  County  members 
who  had  looked  upon  a  parliament  as  a  convenient  occasion  for 
forwarding  their  private  interests  a.t  court  or  in  the  Temple, 
found  themselves  so  passionately  absorbed  in  public  business 
that  there  was  little  time  for  anything  else.  "Ye  shall  under- 
stand," wrote  Cromwell  to  his  friend  Creke,  "  that  I  amongst 
others  have  endured  a  parhament  which  continued  by  the 
space  of  seventeen  whole  weeks,  where  we  communed  of  war, 
peace,  strife,  contention,  debate^  murmur,  grudge,  riches,  poverty, 
penury,  truth,  faisehoodt  justice,  equity,  .  .  .  and  also  how  a 
commonwealth  might  be  edified  and  also  continued  within  our 
realm,  Howbeit  in  conclusion  we  have  done  as  well  as  our  pre- 
decessors have  been  wont  to  do ;  that  is  to  say  as  well  as  we 
might  and  left  where  we  began.'*  ^  In  a  less  cynical  view  a 
correspondent  wrote  to  Surrey  that  there  had  been  *'  the  greatest 
and  sorest  hold  in  the  lower  house  for  the  payment  of  two  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  that  ever  was  seen  in  any  parliament,"  *  and 
the  effervescence  spread  from  the  parliament  through  the 
country.  A  mad  plot  was  hatched  at  Coventry  to  seize  and 
rob  the  collectors  of  the  subsidy,  and  then  to  hold  Kenilworth 
against  the  king. 

Meanwhile  the  clergy  in  a  legatine  synod  collected  at 
Westmin.ster  granted  a  moiety  of  one  year's  revenue  of  all  the 
benefices  in  England  to  be  levied  in  five  years.  Money  could 
only  be  lawfully  voted  by  the  two  convocations;  but  Wolscy 
called  to  Westminster  the  convocation  of  Canterbury  which 
Warham  had  summoned  to  St  Paul's,  joined  it  to  the  convoca- 
tion of  York,  and  extracted  supplies  in  virtue  of  his  legatine 
authority.  It  was  a  thing  never  seen  before  in  England  and 
resented   by  clergy  and   laity  alike,       *  Gentle   Paul,"   wrote 

'  MBrtirraii,  Life  and  Lttttri  of  Thomas  CromweH,  ].,  313:  Letters  and 
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CHAP.  Skelton,  "lay  down  thy  swearde,  for  Peter  of  Westminsta 
hath  shaven  thy  beard."  Nor  did  the  tax  pass  without  bot 
opposition  led  by  Fox  and  Fisher,  the  most  venerable  and 
respected  names  in  England. 

At  last,  however,  the  country  was  to  have  some  fighting, 
burning,  and  ravaging  for  its  money.  In  vain  the  pope  ap- 
pealed to  the  combatants  to  make  up  their  quarrel  and  tuitl 
their  arms  against  the  Turk,  '^  The  real  Turk,"  -wrote  Wol- 
^t:f  to  the  imperial  chancellor  on  June  21,  I5?2.  "is  he  irith 
whom  we  are  occupied,  and  I  know  no  other  Turk." '  and 
he  remained  of  that  opinion.  Rhodes  surrendered  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  a  great  catastrophe,  deplored  and  expected,  for  which 
Charles  laid  the  blame  upon  the  pope.  It  was  the  Anglo- 
imperial  case  that  Francis  was  the  cause  of  the  divisions 
of  western  Christendom,  and  that  until  France  had  been 
thoroughly  quieted  no  effective  crusade  could  be  undertaken 
in  the  east.  Wolsey's  diplomacy  was  therefore  directed  to  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in  every  quarter  of  Europe 
where  French  interests  were  maintained.  He  sent  Pace  to 
the  Swiss  to  get  aid  for  an  invasion  of  Languedoc,  or  at  least 
to  obtain  a  promise  from  them  that  they  would  refrain  ftom 
taking  service  with  the  French.  He  laid  an  embargo  upon  the 
Flanders  galleys  in  order  to  press  Venice  into  the  league  which 
had  been  formed  to  combat  French  ambition  in  Italy.  Against 
the  French  faction  in  Scotland  he  tried  every  art  known  in  the 
repertory,  kidnapping,  assassination,  the  wholesale  devastation 
of  the  border.  To  uproot  the  vermin  more  effectually,  b^fl 
appealed  to  Charles  in  February,  1533,  for  a  postponement  of 
the  continental  war,  but  was  answered  that  if  France  were 
pressed  upon  all  sides  according  to  the  plan  which  had  been 
concerted,  the  Scottish  danger  would  disappear  of  itself. 

The  Scottish  danger  proved  to  be  less  formidable  than  Wol- 
sey  expected.  From  April  to  September  Surrey  so  ravaged 
the  border  that,  in  Wolsey's  words,  there  was  left  "  neither 
house,  fortress,  village,  tree,  cattle,  com,  or  other  succour  of 
man  ",  But  on  the  very  day,  September  1%,  on  which  Surreyfl 
burnt  Jedburgh,  Albany  landed  at  Dumbarton  with  a  force  of 
foreign  soldiery  and  a  train  of  artillery,  and  Scotland  rallied 
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juTid  the  man  who,  in  spite  of  his  French  ways  and  French 
^Speech,  embodied  the  national  sentiment.     With  a  large  follow- 
li    ing  Albany  inarched  down  to  the  Tweed,  and  from  the  north 

I  bank  of  the  river  began  to  cannonade  the  castle  of  Wark. 
When  a  breach  was  made  a  French  detachment  was  sent  across 
the  stream  and  fought  its  way  mto  the  outer  court ;  but  Sir 
William  Lisle  and  his  garrison  held  their  own,  and  the  Scottish 
army  melted  away  in  confusion  aE  Surrey's  approach,  "  By 
God's  blood  we  will  never  serve  you  more,  nor  never  will  wear 
your  badges  again,"  exclaimed  the  border  lords  to  Albany  as 
he  rode  away  from  the  encounter. 

Like  cowaids  siark 
At  the  castle  qf  Waik 
By  the  watftr  of  Tweed 
Ye  had.  evil  speed. 
Like  cancercd  cufs 
Yc  loat  your  epur^ 
Vat  in  that  fray 
Yc  ran  awmy 
With,  h*y,  dog,  hey  I 

was  the  verdict  of  the  English  poetJ  The  prestige  of  Albany 
did  not  survive  this  second  blow  and  he  sailed  away  to  France, 
May  20,  1524,  never  to  return.  On  Ju3y  26,  James  V.,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years,  was  '* erected"  king  at  Edinburgh,  and  English 
diplomacy  secured  a  momentary  triumph  over  the  Franco- 
Scottish  connexion. 

While  Wolsey  was  endeavouring  to  overthrow  French  influ- 
ence in  Scotland,  and  while  a  league  was  being  formed  com- 
prising Venice,  Savoy»  Florence,  Montfenat,  and  Genoa,  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  the  French  from  Italy,  Charles  and 
Henry  were  designing  the  partition  of  France  itself.  In  this 
project  they  were  encouraged  by  the  discovery  that  the  constable 
of  France,  Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nobles,  in  the  kingdom^  had  been  driven  by  wanton  insults  into 
opposition  to  the  crown.  In  the  course  of  September,  1522, 
English  and  imperialist  agents  had  been  at  work  upon  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  outraged  prince,  and  it  was  determined 
that  as  soon  as  Francis  should  have  crossed  the  Alps,  Picardy, 
Burgundy,  and  Guienne  should  be  simultaneously  invaded  by 
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CHAP.  English  and  imperialist  armies,  while  Bourbon  should  raise  ihc 
^^'  standard  of  revolt  in  the  south  of  France.  When  viclnr}'  had 
been  obtained  France  should  be  divided  among  the  conqueror& 
Dauphine,  Bourbon,  and  Provence  should  fall  to  the  constaboe. 
Burgundy  to  Charles ;  the  crown  of  France  and  the  old  Er^ii^ 
possessions  to  Henry.  At  Lyons  on  his  way  to  Italy  Francis 
discovered  that  Botirbon  was  a  traitor,  and  leaving  Bonnivet  10 
conduct  an  array  across  the  Alps,  he  waited  to  face  the  mvasioo 
which  threatened  him  at  home. 

The  English  army  for  the  invasion  of  Picardy  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  was  described 
by  Wolsey  as  the  lai^est  which  had  passed  out  of  the  realm  fof 
a  hundred  years.  It  consisted  of  iO,688  foot,  I.64S  artilfen- 
raen,  to  whom  must  be  added  1,700  men  from  Guisne  and 
Calais,  and  Van  Buren's  imperial  contingent  of  3,000  and  4,000 
landsknechts  which  joined  in  the  first  week  of  September. 
Suffolk's  instructions  were  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Bur^un- 
dians  and  then  turn  suddenly  upon  Boulogne  ;  but  this  des^, 
definite,  feasible,  and  specially  advantageous  to  Eng-Ush  in- 
terests,  was  stoutly  opposed  by  the  imperialists.  Henry,  how- 
ever, was  resolved  to  have  the  siege  attempted,  and  not  to  send 
his  army  upon  a  distant  excursion  where  they  would  depend  fix 
provisions  on  those  of  whose  "  slackness  and  hard-handling  '*  be 
had  already  proof.'  He  was  annoyed,  too,  that  the  invasion  of 
Guienne  was  delayed^  and  suspected  the  emperor's  honesty. 
This  was  on  September  12,  but  two  days  later  an  event  occurred 
the  provision  of  which  may  have  been  connected  with  a 
change  in  the  course  of  English  strategy.  On  September  14 
the  papal  throne  was  once  more  vacant  Six  days  before  his 
death  Adrian  had  summoned  the  cardinals  to  his  chamber  and 
told  them  that  he  expected  soon  to  depart  to  the  mercy  of  God; 
and  all  Rome  began  to  canvass  the  prospects  of  the  conclave. 
*-  It  is  hard  to  say,"'  wrote  the  English  agents  at  Rome  to  Wolsey. 
"where  the  garland  shall  light  If  Medici  cannot  obtain  it  for 
himself  or  Farnese,  it  is  very  likely  that  this  diadem  shall 
alight  on  ytsur  head."^  The  news  of  the  popes  death  was 
known  to  Wolsey  on  September  30,  and  some  rumour  that  the 
long  illness  had  entered  upon  a  critical  stage  may  have  reached 
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land  on  the  19th,  when  Wolsey  suddenly  changed  his  mind  CHAP, 
o  the  true  military  objective  of  the  English  army,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  wild  plan  which  found  favour  in  the 
counsels  of  Charles,  of  Margaret,  and  of  Bourbon.  Whereas  he 
had  formerly  supported  the  siege  of  Bou!<^ne,  he  now  advo- 
cated a  march  on  Compitgne,  with  a  view  to  co-operating  with 
a  force  of  Germans  marching  under  the  command  of  Bourbon 
from  the  region  of  Besan<;on.  To  this  proposal  the  king  replied 
in  a  masterly  letter  concentrating  all  the  strategic  ailments 
for  adhering  to  the  previous  plan:  the  lateness  of  season,  the 
difficulty  of  providing  commissariat,  the  likelihood  that  Bour- 
bon's Germans  would  be  dispersed  before  the  English  army 
came  up.  the  certainty  that  Suffolk's  men  would  be  too  late  if 
they  were  allowed  to  besiege  and  loot  the  towns,  and  too 
mutinous  to  proceed  if  they  were  prevented  from  doing  so. 
From  this  sound  position  Wolsey  contrived  to  dislodge  his 
master.'  By  September  30  it  was  known  at  Mechlin  that  the 
English  force  was  to  go  forward  upon  its  unlikely  enterprise, 
and  Wolsey  received  the  congratulations  of  the  astute  lady  who 
governed  the  Netherlands  upon  his  success  in  dissuading  the 
king  from  the  siege  of  Boulogne. 

The  whole  campaign  ended  in  smoke.  The  German  lands- 
knechts,  subsidised  by  English  gold,  dispersed  for  lack  of  pay 
after  wasting  the  country  as  far  as  Langres.  and  left  Bourbon 
helpless  with  800  horse,  Suffolk  crossed  the  Somme,  and  on 
October  27  captured  and  spoiled  Montdidier.  but  the  disband- 
ing of  the  Burgundian  army  deprived  the  expedition  of  its 
object  Short  of  pay  and  provisions  and  demoralised  by  the 
early  frosts,  English  and  imperialists  alike  demanded  to  be  led 
home,  and  Suffolk  and  Van  Buren,  accepting  the  inevitable, 
withdrew  the  army  to  Valendennes  without  a  blow  struck  in 
the  open  field.  The  king  laid  the  blame  on  the  imperialists, 
and  avowed  himself  ready  with  Burgundian  help  to  continue 
the  contest  through  the  winter.  As  it  was,  he  was  forced  to 
disband,  and  not  the  less  willingly  since  Charles  had  never 
attempted  the  promised  invasion  of  Guienne. 

The  vacancy  at  Rome  was  filled  by  the  election  of  GiuHo 
det  Medici,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  VII.    Ch«u-les, 
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who  had  written  in  favour  of  Wolsey^  had  ordered  his  letter  to 
be  stopped  at  Barcelona,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  forward 
the  candidate  who  proved  to  be  successful.  But  an  Italian  popefl 
was  at  least  more  likely  to  favour  France  than  a  German,  and 
no  one  could  count  on  Clement's  loyalty  to  any  cause  save  to 
that  of  the  territorial  interests  of  the  Medicean  house.  "  Very 
reserved,  irresolute,  decides  few  things  for  himself,  loves  money, 
coquettes  with  the  French,"  such  was  the  verdict  of  the  Spanish^ 
envoy  upon  the  new  pontiff.  H 

Wolscy  had  no  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  results 
hitherto  obtained  by  the  imperialist  alliance.  He  had  missed 
the  papacy ;  the  court  had  lost  the  French  pensions ;  the  country 
had  incurred  the  expenses  of  a  Scotch  war,  and  not  recovered 
an  acre  of  her  old  inheritance.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
means  of  English  help,  had  been  able  to  attend  to  Spanish 
affairs,  had  recovered  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Toumay,  and  was^ 
free  from  his  bond  to  marry  the  French  king's  daughter.  ™ 
Nevertheless  something  might  still  come  of  the  partnership, 
and  Wolsey  explained  to  the  new  pontiff  that  the  Anglo- 
imperial  alliance  was  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  against  Lutheran- 
ism,  of  papal  independence  against  a  menaced  repetition  of  the 
Avignon  captivity.  But  if  England  had  borne  the  brunt  of 
war  in  1523.  it  was  only  fair  that  Charles  should  come  forward 
in  1524.  Eventually  it  was  determined  that  Bourbon,  with  the 
Italian  army,  should  invade  Provence,  assisted  by  100,000  gold 
crowns  from  the  English  exchequer,  and  that  In  case  Henry 
should  invade  France  in  person  he  should  receive  the  support 
of  4.000  impcna!  troops.  Bourbon,  in  other  words^  was  to  try 
his  fortune  ;  if  he  succeeded,  Henry  would  join  in  and  eam  4^ 
share  of  the  spoil :  if  he  failed,  a  diet  might  be  summoned  nearf 
the  frontiers  of  Calais  to  patch  up,  with  the  consent  of  Charles, 
a  truce  or  peace  with  the  French  king.  Envoys  were  sent  to 
Rome  in  March  to  give  effect  to  this  policy,  but  there  were 
other  eventualities  to  be  considered.  It  might  be  convenient 
to  break  with  Charles  altogether.  In  June  a  French  agent 
from  Louise,  the  mother  of  the  King  of  France,  was  treating 
surreptitiously  with  Wolsey  in  London. 

The  army  of  invasion,  reckoned  by  Pace,  who  accompanied 
it,  at  more  than  26,000  men,  broke  into  Provence  at  the  end  of 
June,  and  the  news  of  its  early  successes  made  a  bustle  o 
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Bkc  preparation  in  many  an  English  manor-house.  Success,  chap. 
however^  soon  turned  to  failure.  Bourbon  besieged  Marseilles, 
made  little  impression  on  its  stout  walls  or  brave  garrison,  and 
after  a  siege  of  forty  days  was  compelled  to  retire,  his  captains 
and  men  mutinous  for  pay.  As  the  imperialists  fled  along  the 
Riviera,  Francis,  who  had  collected  an  army  at  Avignon,  saw 
a  way  suddenly  ojiened  for  the  reconquest  of  Milan,  and  raced 
his  rivals  into  Italy  by  way  of  the  Mont  Cenis.  But  the 
decisive  blow  was  not  to  come  that  year.  Instead  of  pursuing 
the  retreating  force  to  a  standstill,  Francis  turned  aside  to 
beside  Pavia,  and  the  splendid  resistancej  protracted  over  three 
months,  of  Antonio  de  Leyva's  German  garrison  infused  fresh 
hope  into  the  imperialist  cause.  For  the  moment,  however,  the 
French  star  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  Venice  and  the  papacy 
bound  themselves,  on  December  12,  to  give  no  aid  to  Francis's 
enemies. 

Wolsey  was  doubtless  anxious  that  the  French  should  not 
liave  a  rood  of  Italian  land,  and  urged  Clement  and  the 
Venetians  to  stand  firm  to  the  empire^  the  cause  of  a  Christian 
Hungary,  an  orthodox  religion,  an  independent  and  honourable 
papacy.  But  at  the  same  time  he  flattered  himself  that,  even 
if  fortune  should  declare  against  his  ally,  England  would  be  in 
a  better  position  than  outside  observers  believed.  The  blow 
which  dispersed  the  thick  cloud  of  suspense  was  decisive  beyond 
all  expectation.  At  midnight  on  February  24,  1525,  a  body  of 
imperialist  pioneers  i>egan  to  break  down  the  high  wall  which 
surrounded  the  headquarters  of  the  French  army  besieging 
Pavia,  Three  breaches  were  made,  and  the  first  gleams  of  dawn 
were  shed  upon  a  fierce  and  confused  conflict,  in  which  the  French 
army,  surprised  and  exposed  to  a  double  onslaught  both  from 
the  garrison  of  Pavia  and  the  relieving  force,  was  borne  down 
and  completely  routed.  The  Spanish  musketeers  broke  the 
French  gendanmrie^  the  Swiss  were  taken  or  put  to  flight,  and 
some  14,000  men  were  slain  upon  the  field.  All  the  artillery 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  greatest  prize  of  all,  the 
King  of  France  himself  was  taken. 

When  the  news  of  the  wonderful  victory  came  to  Charles 
lie  received  it  quietly  and  humbly^  saying  that  it  would  enable 
him  to  pacify  Christendom  and  to  turn  his  forces  against  the 
iniidel,  the  single  wish  of  his  life.     Far  diflTerent  were  the  first 
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deductions  drawn  from  the  event  in  England,  "  Now,"  said 
Henry  to  the  Flemish  commissioners,  "is  the  time  for  the  ein- 
peror  and  myself  to  devise  the  means  of  getting  full  satisfaction 
from  France,  Not  an  hour  is  to  be  Jost ; "  and  the  cardinal, 
quick  as  evcf  with  detail,  said  that  if  the  regent  of  the  Nether- 
lands would  furnish  assistance,  the  king  would  invade  Normandy 
in  May.  An  embassy  was  despatched  forthwith  to  Charles  to 
propose  a  joint  invasion  of  Franco,  so  that  Henry  might  mouot 
the  throne  and  Charles  recover  the  long-lost  Burgundy.  Schemelfl 
so  magnificent  as  these  would  demand  magnificent  supplEe& 
The  last  parliament  had  been  obstructive  and  niggardly,  and 
Henry  and  Wolsey  did  not  care  to  face  a  second  parliamentary 
rebuff ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  resort  to  a  loan^  a  courac 
which  had  often  proved  to  be  more  popular  than  a  fjarliamen- 
tary  and  constitutional  tax,  for  whereas  a  tax  hit  all  classes,  a 
loaji  or  benevolence  was  apt  to  be  exclusively  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  the  rich. 

But  in  raising  ''the  amicable  loan"  of  r525  Wolsey  threw 
to  the  winds  all  the  counsels  of  financial  and  constitutional  pru- 
dence. Under  the  pretext  that  the  king  was  about  to  invade 
France  in  person,  he  demanded  a  sixth  from  lay,  and  a  fourth 
from  ecclesiastical  property.  A  tax — for  the  contribution  was 
both  comptilsorj'  and  assessed  by  royal  commissioners— so 
heavy  as  this  was  calculated  to  bring  confusion  into  every  house- 
hold in  the  kingdom.  Wolsey,  however,  was  blind  to  the 
danger  signals.  "  Sirs,"  he  cried  to  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,j_ 
and  principal  citizens  of  London,  "resist  not  and  ruffle  not  idH 
this  case,  for  it  may  fortune  to  cost  some  their  heads."  ^  But 
the  country  had  had  enough  of  taxation.  The  clag),  already 
hard  hit  by  the  war  levies,  spoke  up  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  saying  that  the  king  could  take  no  man's  goods  but  by 
order  of  law,  and  that  they  would  pay  nothing  unless  it  were 
granted  in  convocation.  In  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  every 
secular  priest  refused  to  pay.  In  Bedfordshire  and  Buckin^H 
hamshire,  in  Huntingdonshire  and  Kent^  most  of  the  heads  ol™ 
the  religious  houses  declared  that  it  w^s  imp<^slble  for  them  to 
pay  the  full  amount.  Wolsey  proposed  to  the  archbishop,  who 
was  on  the  commission  for  Kent  that  "  divers  of  the  sac' ' 
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sort"  should  be  "secretly  practised  with";  but  the  primate  was 
not  sanguine.  Everywhere  the  loan  was  denounced,  in  sermons, 
in  taprooms,  in  bills  and  placards.  It  disturbed  the  course  of 
business  all  through  the  country.  The  gentrj'  got  no  rents  ; 
the  farmers  sold  no  cattle  at  the  fairs ;  the  clothiers  and  husband- 
men turned  off  their  hands.  The  Kentishmen  mishandled  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  one  of  (he  commissioners,  at  Maidstone.  The 
Es5e.\  men  refused  to  meet  the  commitssioners  except  in  the 
open  air.  The  citizens  of  Norwich  declared  that  the  prasperity 
of  their  city  depended  on  worsted  and  stravvmaking,  and  that 
having  to  pay  their  hands  weekly,  they  had  no  coin  left  over 
for  the  king,  but  were  willing  to  offer  plate  instead.  In  SufFo3k 
things  came  to  the  verge  of  tivil  war. 

To  quiet  the  discontent,  the  city  of  London  was  informed 
that  the  king  would  prescribe  no  sum,  but  accept  from  his 
loving  subjects  whatsoever  each  might  be  inclined  to  give.  But 
a  benevolence  was  almost  as  unpopular  as  a  subsidy.  The 
wards  replied  to  their  respective  aldermen  that  they  had  paid 
enough  already.  A  city  councillor  told  Wolsey  that  benevo- 
lences were  contrary  to  a  statute  made  in  Richard  11 1. "s  reign. 
When  the  cardinal  asked  the  mayor  and  aldermen  how  much 
they  were  prepared  to  grant,  "  t  pray  you  pardon  me,"  answered 
the  mayor,  "  for  if  I  enter  into  any  grant,  it  might  fortune  to 
cost  me  my  life ",  "  Your  life,"  replied  the  cardinal,  "  that  is 
a  marvellous  word.  For  your  will  towards  the  king  will  the 
citizens  put  you  in  jeopardy  of  your  life  ?*' ' 

When  the  news  was  brought  down  into  the  country  that 
London  had  been  accorded  a  special  privil^e,  the  task  of  the 
commissioners  became  well-nigh  hopeless.  Luckily  In  the 
eastern  counties,  where  the  situation  was  most  acute,  it  was 
handled  with  good  sense  and  moderation.  Four  thousand  men 
had  risen  in  the  SuiTolk  weaving  towns,  put  themselves  into 
harness,  rung  the  alarm  on  the  church  bells,  and  were  prepared 
to  resist  the  commissioners  by  force.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk^ 
who  had  already  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in  his  own 
county,  coming  down  in  May,  into  the  midst  of  the  malcon- 
tents, asked  them  who  was  their  captain.  "  My  lord,"  said  John 
Green,  a  certain  welUaged  man  of  fift)'  years  and  above,  "  since 
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you  ask  who  is  our  captain,  forsooth  his  name  is  Poi 
and  his  cousin  Necessity  have  brought  us  to  this  do: 
folk,  who  knew  that  the  man  spoke  truths  and  that  the  tncre 
rumour  of  the  subsidy  had  thrown  many  a  farm  hand  and 
spinner  out  of  employnient,  advised  the  company  to  disperse, 
and  promised  on  receiving  their  formal  submission  to  intercede 
with  the  king.  On  May  ii  and  12  the  submissions  were  re- 
ceived, the  men  kneeling  in  their  shirts  and  crying  for  mercy, 
and  saying  that  they  were  the  king's  most  humble  and  obedien(M 
servants  led  astray  by  iack  of  work. 

Before  a  feeling  so  stem,  so  universal^  and  so  determined 
Henry  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  proposals,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  proposals  meant  the  abandonment  of  the  ambitious 
project  which  the  proposals  were  intended  to  promote.  If  the 
foreign  schemes  of  the  king  subsequently  assumed  a  more 
sober  hue,  it  was  because  he  felt  in  this  salient  instance  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  national  will  upon  the  resources 
which  he  was  entitled  to  expect.  To  conquer  France  Hem 
must  summon  a  parliament  or  provoke  a  revolution.  He 
loo  shrewd  for  the  one,  too  wise  for  the  other.  It  was 
high  time  to  reverse  the  course  of  the  ship  of  state. 

For  such  a  change  of  policy  Wolsey  was  fully 
Charles  was  neither  wilting  nor  able  to  fall  into  a  scheme  for 
invasion  of  France  without  substantial  pecuniary  help  rram 
England,  The  very  army  which  conquered  at  Pavia  was  with- 
out pay,  and  would  dot  move  from  Italy  unless  pay  were  forth- 
coming. Even  the  wages  of  the  emperor's  household  were  in 
arrear.  Money  therefore  was  essential  to  him,  more  essential 
than  the  distant  prospect  of  little  Lady  Mary.  His  thoughts 
turned  to  the  Portuguese  match,  so  popular  with  his  nobility,  so 
lucrative,  and  above  all  capable  of  instant  realisation.  His 
feelings  to  Wolsey  were  not  friendly,  ever  since  the  cardinal 
had  opened  the  despatches  of  one  of  his  ambassadors  and 
called  him  a  liar  to  another.  "  I  see  no  way,"  he  wrote  on 
June  25,  1525^  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  "except  for  me  to 
marry  Isabella  of  Portugal  with  whom  the  king  offers  i^ooojooo 
ducats,  but  I  shall  not  take  any  step  without  the  consent  of 
the  King  of  England  as  I  have  sent  him  word.  1  wish  for  no 
war  this  year,  but  to  attend  to  my  marriage."'     And  by  this 
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ime  Wolscy,  too,  had  become  ardent  for  peace  and  the  French 
illiance.  If  the  league  with  the  emperor  promised  gorgeous 
>ut  uncertain  conquests,  an  alliance  with  France  at  least  meant 
ife  and  substantial  pensions.  On  August  14  a  truce  was 
igned  between  France  and  England,  and  all  the  substantial 
[points  of  the  treaty  arranged.  A  sum  of  2,000,000  crowns  to 
paid  at  the  rate  of  100,000  crowns  a  year,  the  annuii^'to 
ntinue  throughout  Henry's  life,  was  the  price  which  France 
[liad  to  pay  for  English  friendship.  Before  the  end  of  Septera- 
;r  the  first  instalment  was  on  its  way  to  England.  "  The 
rdinal,"  reported  De  Pradt  to  Charles,  on  October  15,  "has 
^o  ends  in  view,  first  to  obtain  great  sums  of  money  for  the 
j'ng  of  England  under  pretence  of  war,  second  to  keep  the 
""rench  King  and  the  Emperor  in  perpetual  war  and  distrust."  ^ 
f^With  Frands  a  prisoner  in  Madrid  and  Charles  master  of 
>mbardy,  the  balance  of  European  power  was  certainly  not 
^enly  adjusted.  Vet  Wolsey's  diplomacy  had  contributed  to 
lis  undesirable  and  unexpected  result. 

*  L*Utti  and  Pa^trs.  iv.,  1702. 
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A  MATTER  OF  CANON  LAW. 


The  revolution  in  English  foreign  policy,  which  has  just 
described,  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  inability  of  the  Idi^ 
to  obtain  supplies  for  a  foreig-n  war,  and  was  adjusted  to  the 
altered  condition  of  European  affairs.  To  Wolsey  and  his 
master  the  danger  now  to  be  combated  was  no  longer  tiic 
ambition  of  Francis  but  that  of  Charles.  The  emperor  had 
used  his  victory  to  extort  terms  from  the  French  king  whicK  ? 
faithfully  executed,  would  upset  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
By  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  of  January  14,  1526,  Francis  was  it 
leased  upon  condition  of  surrendering  the  Biit^^ndfan  duchy 
and  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  any  part  of  Italy,  He  was 
to  marry  the  emperor's  sister,  to  give  up  the  suzera^inty  over 
Flanders,  to  obtain  Henri  d'Albret's  resignation  of  his  claims  in 
Navarre,  and  to  leave  two  sons  in  Spain  as  hostages  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  treaty.  The  emperor  informed  his  captive  that  it 
was  his  intention  at  all  hazards  to  pass  into  Italy  in  August,  to 
remain  in  Rome  two  years,  to  summon  a  general  council  of  the 
Churchy  and  then  to  make  preparations  for  an  expedition  a^nst 
the  Turks.  To  the  Florentine  ambassador  Contarini  he  an- 
nounced that  he  would  take  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
wronged  him  and  "most  especially  on  that  villain  Pope".  Cer- 
tainly no  one  had  more  reason  to  fear  the  emperor  than  Clement 
Vn.,  who,  owing  his  fortunes  to  Charles,  had  gone  over  to  the 
French  side  in  the  hour  of  trouble. 
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For  England  to  make  war  upon  Charles  was  out  of 
question;  but  English  diplomacy  might  contribute  to  *' prevent 
Charles  climbing  any  higher ".  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Francis 
I.  to  deliver  the  royal  congratulations  upon  his  release  from 
captivity  and   to  express,  "as  of  themselves  soberly  and  io 
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manner  of  stupefaction  and  marvel,"  the  sense  of  the  envoys  CHAP. 
as  to  the  astounding  character  of  the  concessions  which  Francis 
had  been  compelled  to  make ;  to  intimate  "of  what  small  effect 
in  conscience  or  law  is  a  bond  or  treaty  made  in  captivity,"  and 
how  the  pop>e,  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  and  the  Swiss 
would  take  good  care  that  the  emperor  obtained  no  further  hold 
in  Italy  or  Burgundy. '^  The  freedom  of  Italy,  the  revision  of 
the  Madrid  treaty,  the  negotiation  of  a  marriage  alliance  with 
France,  became  the  watchwords  of  English  diplomacy.  So  far 
as  Burgundy  was  concerned,  Henry  and  Wolsey  need  not  have 
felt  any  anxiety.  Before  signing  the  treaty  of  Madrid  Francis, 
who  required  no  lessons  in  perfidy,  had  executed  a  secret  deed 
disavowing  all  Intention  of  keeping  it-  But  in  Italy  the  war 
continued,  and  there  the  imperialists  seemed  likely  to  obtain  a 
decisive  preponderance. 

On  May  2^  a  confederacy  was  formed  at  Cognac  be- 
tween the  pope,  France,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Francesco  Maria 
Sforza,  to  resist  the  designs  of  Charles ;  and  Henry  was  named 
protector  of  the  Holy  league.  The  satisfaction  of  the  pope  was 
intense.  He  wrote  that  but  for  Henry  and  Wolsey  France 
would  never  have  been  brought  into  the  combination.  But 
though  Wolsey  was  anxious  enough  that  France  should  bestir 
herself  upon  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  Italy,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  commit  his  own  country  to  any  serious  enterprise  on  their 
behalf.  His  aim  was  first  to  put  diplomatic  pressure  upon 
Charles  to  release  the  French  hostages  for  a  reasonable  sum,  to 
pay  his  debts  to  England,  and  to  desist  from  molesting  the 
Italian  powers;  and  then,  if  that  pressure  should  fail,  to  accept 
the  protectorship  of  the  league  and  to  form  a  straiter  amity  with 
France.  All  through  the  summer  piteous  entreaties  came  from 
Italy  for  English  help.  Still  Wolsey  was  obdurate.  He  gave 
the  league  fair  words  but  neither  money  nor  men. 

Such  a  policy  may  have  been  unhcrotc,  but  it  was  justified 
b)'  events.  The  summer  went  disastrously  for  the  pope  and  his 
allies.  Bourbon,  who  took  over  the  command  of  the  imperial 
forces,  beat  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  July  6,  and  on  the  35th  com- 
pelled Sforza  to  surrender  Milan.  Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna, 
a   Ghibelline  and  a  sworn  foe  to  Clement,  prompted  by  the 
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CHAP,  impcfial  envoy  Ugo  de  Moncada^  threw  his  soldiery  into  Rome. 
^'  attacked  St.  Peter's,  put  the  pope's  ^ard  to  the  sword,  plun- 
dered the  papa!  palace  and  the  houses  of  the  cardinals  and 
compelled  Clement  to  take  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St  Angela 
"Never/'  wrote  Sir  Gr^ory  Casale,  "was  there  such  cnidty 
and  sacrilege." '  The  pope,  whom  no  Roman  had  atterr^Jteti 
to  defend  from  the  fury  of  his  assailants,  appealed  to  Henn-  to 
show  his  wonted  generosity  to  the  holy  see ;  but  Hcniy  was 
only  too  well  pleased  that  impediments  should  arise  "whereby 
his  entry  into  the  league  of  Italy  may  be  well  and  with  good 
colour  differed  without  his  dishonour.^ 

The  lea^e  of  Cognac  professed  to  be  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  European  peace,  and  left  a  place  for  Charles  V. 
if  he  would  put  Sforza  into  possession  of  Milan,  pay  his  debts 
to  England  within  three  months,  release  the  French  princes  for 
a  ransom,  and  go  to  Rome  for  his  coronation  with  such  escort 
as  the  pope  and  Venice  should  approve.  But  these  terms 
Charles  could  never  allow  to  be  extorted  from  him,  and  the 
leagTie  was  really  an  instrument  of  war  Yet  never  was  p«an 
more  urgently  required  in  Christendom.  On  the  very  day  be- 
fore the  Colonnas  plundered  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Churdv 
news  arrived  that  all  the  chivalry  of  Hungary  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Turks  at  Mohacs.  It  was  the  greatest  disaster 
that  had  befallen  Christian  arms  since  Varna,  and  \t  opened  the 
gateway  of  Europe  to  the  invader.  "  On  the  receipt  of  the 
news,"  wrote  Casale  to  Henry.  "  the  pope  convoked  alJ  djc 
cardinals  and  ambassadors,  and  was  with  us  for  more  than  four 
hours,  beseeching  us  with  tears  to  exhort  our  princes  to  make  a 
truce."  *  He  offered  to  follow  the  crusade  in  person  and  to  pny 
vide  crosses,  chalices,  and  everything  for  the  sacred  enterprise; 
to  go  to  France,  and  to  consult  with  Francis  and  Wolsey  what 
to  do,  and  then  treat  with  the  emperor  as  they  might  adWsfc 
Campeggio  informed  Heniy  VIII.  that  all  the  pope's  hope  in 
this  critical  time  lay  in  England.  Clerk,  the  English  envoy 
in  Paris,  wrote  on  October  5.  to  Wolsey:  "  Happy  be  we  who 
through  your  grace's  policy  have  not  been  drawn  into  the  ttaliio 
league,  which  now  through  their  negtigence  is  come  to  notSung. 
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it  is  my  chance,  now  and  then,  to  talk  with  many  an  afflicted  CHAP, 
and  sorrowful  good  Christiai],  who  call  upon  me  to  exhort  the 
king  and  you»  as  they  in  whom  is  now  the  only  hope  and  stay 
of  Christendom :  for  they  reckoTi  the  pope  is  ruined,  and  the 
French  are  slack  and  have  little  care  for  their  own  interests  Mid 
none  for  those  of  Christendom." 

When  Henry  received  the  news  of  the  double  catastrophe, 
he  said  that  he  rejoiced  in  one  thing  "  which  is  the  saying  of 
Christ  unto  Peter;  ^Oravi  ne  deficiai  jides  /ua'".  He  then 
implored  the  pope  "not  to  remit  his  high  courage  nor  to  be 
abashed  for  any  heinous  outrage  lately  done  against  Christ's 
Church  and  his  Holiness,  but  to  gather  himself  with  wisdom  to 
stick  unto  that  that  is  intended  by  the  league,  and  not  to  esteem 
his  late  promises  made  unto  Don  Hugo  and  the  Cardinal  de 
Colonna,  extorted  by  force  and  violence,  but  to  think  in  time 
convenient  to  be  revenged ",  ^  To  encourage  his  holiness  to 
persevere,  he  would  send  him  30,000  ducats,  all  the  more  readily 
considering  "  the  high  pleasure  and  profit"  which  the  annual 
revenue  from  some  alum  mines  in  Italy  to  be  procured  by  the 
pope's  means  would  bring  him.  Wolsey  instructed  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  in  Spain,  on  October  23,  to  express  Henry's 
pleasure  that  Charles  was  anxious  for  the  repose  of  Christendom 
and  the  suppression  of  heresy,  to  urge  the  emperor  to  moderate 
his  demands,  and  to  offer  English  mediation.  The  Duchy  of 
Milan  must  be  put  in  impartial  custody,  and  the  emperor  must 
take  the  imperial  crown  without  causing  suspicion  in  Italy.  At 
the  same  time  a  protest  must  be  offered  against  the  violence 
atternpted  on  the  pope  and  the  spoiling  of  the  Church  of  St 
Peter's.  Charles  was  quite  willing  to  accept  mediation,  and 
offered  to  lay  down  arms  if  the  league  would  do  likewise.  He 
told  Lee  in  December  that  he  took  Wolsey  for  his  friend  and 
father,  and  would  always  be  guided  by  his  counsel,  and  sent 
Inigo  de  Mendoza  to  England  to  treat  for  a  universal  peace 
in  compliance  with  Henry's  wish.  He  was  content  to  come  to 
Italy  with  5,000  persons,  and  to  depart  for  Germany  as  soon  as 
he  had  received  the  crown  ;  to  refer  the  case  of  the  Duchy  of 
Milan  to  two  judges  ;  to  accept  2,000,000  crowns  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  French  king's  sons,  and  to  raise  an  army  for  the 
crusade. 
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While  ambassadors  were  passing  to  and  fro  between  Rng- 
land  and  France,  and  France  and  Spain,  events  were  rapidly 
developing  in  Italy.  There  the  truce  had  been  short-lived  and 
war  had  broken  out  again.  An  English  envoy,  Russell,  arriving 
with  a  present  of  30,000  ducats  to  the  pope,  created  a  brief  feel- 
ing of  exultatioa  "  The  cardinals,"  wrote  Camp^gio,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1 527,  "are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  Henry  was  God's 
blessing  to  them,  the  patron  of  Italian  liberty,  the  real  Defender 
of  the  Faith."  They  wrote  to  Wolsey  that  there  had  never 
been  any  one  in  past  times  or  in  their  own  who  contributed 
more  to  the  advancement  of  the  holy  see,  "  qui  optimum  regcm 
in  dies  meliorem  suts  concilUs  effidat  and  who  watches  over 
the  see  apostolic  non  iatn  ut  filius  et  legatus  quam  ut  patronux 
et  tutor''.  The  pope  told  Russell  that  he  put  the  treaty  of 
peace  entirely  into  Wolsey's  hands.  The  money  had  come  in 
the  nick  of  time.  "Of  all  the  thousands  S[jent  by  the  king 
and  Wolsey  on  behalf  of  the  hoJy  see  this  has  produced  most 
fruit."  > 

It  is  probable  that  without  the  intervention  of  England  a 
European  peace  might  have  been  obtained.  Charles  was 
moderate ;  Clement  was  frightened  ;  Venice  was  inclined  to  a 
truce ;  Francis  was  only  anxious  to  recover  his  children.  Wol- 
sey, however,  was  afraid  that  France,  Venice,  and  the  fapacy 
would  treat  with  Charles  without  his  knowledge.  To  a  French 
embassy,  headed  by  Grammont,  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  which  ar- 
rived in  England  on  February  26,  he  explained  that  the  real 
interests  of  France  would  be  served  by  a  marriage  alliance 
and  closer  conjunction  with  England.  When  the  peace  and  al- 
liance had  been  settled,  the  two  powers  could  require  the  em- 
peror to  enter  the  league  upon  honourable  conditions,  and  in 
case  of  his  refusal  declare  war  upon  him.  On  April  30^  three 
treaties  with  France  were  signed  at  Westminster  embodying 
these  views,  Ambassadors  were  to  be  sent  to  the  emperor  to 
treat  of  the  ransom  and  the  payment  of  the  English  debt.  The 
king's  daughter  Mary  was  to  be  married  either  lo  Francis  or  to 
his  second  son,  Henry  Duke  of  Orleans.  If  the  emperor  refused 
the  conditions  offered  by  the  allies,  a  declaration  of  war  shotild 
be  made  on  him,  the  expenses  to  be  paid  by  Francis  even  if  the 
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larriage  did  not  take  place.  Francis  was  also  required  to  pay  CHAP, 
a  perpetual  pension  of  50,000  gold  crowns,  and  to  deliver  to 
Henry  an  annual  consig^inient  of  salt  valued  at  1 5,000  crowns. 
The  two  kings  were  to  meet  frugally  at  Paris.  When  the  French 
envoys  demurred  at  the  mention  of  a  tribute,  the  reply  was  that 
the  estates  of  England  would  not  accept  a  treaty  without  salt 
and  a  pension,  that  if  there  were  no  recompense  for  English 
claims  on  France^  he,  VVoIsey,  "would  be  thought  either  a  fool 
or  a  traitor,  and  would  be  in  danger  of  being  murdered  in  his 
house".  As  it  was,  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  council  was 
against  him,  and  it  was  well  known  that  the  alliance  was 
unpopular  in  the  country.  The  king  added,  in  his  cheery  way, 
that  15,000  crowns  was  nothing,  and  tliat  he  had  often  lost 
more  at  pJay.'  King  and  cardinal  had,  in  fact,  lowered  their 
terms,  for  earlier  in  the  year  they  had  stipulated,  not  only  for 
a  pension  and  an  annuity  of  salt,  but  also  for  the  county  of 
Guisnes.  But  Wolsey  spoke  truth  when  he  said  that  the 
French  alliance  was  unpopular  in  the  country,  "  Disaffection 
to  the  king,"  wrote  the  Spanish  ambassador,  "and  hatred  to 
the  legate  are  visible  everywhere."  The  French  match  was 
denounced  in  the  talk  of  tile  town  and  in  nocturnal  handbills, 
and  rumour  went  that  Wolsey  would  be  relieved  of  his  diplo- 
niatic  duties.  So  keen  was  the  feeling,  that  the  king  found  it 
expedient  to  explain  to  the  French  ambassadors  at  a  public 
audience  that  Mary  was  as  yet  too  young  to  be  married  into 
France, 

While  Wolsey  was  bargaining  about  salt,  matrimony,  and 
p^ce  with  the  French  envoys  in  London,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
with  an  army  of  30,c>oo  men,  part  Spanish  but  mainly  German, 
was  advancing  upon  Rome  from  the  north.  Henry  advised 
Francis  to  send  30,000  men  into  Italy  under  a  competent  com- 
mander (such  as  Lautrec)  to  check  the  imperialists,  and  offered 
to  contribute  100,000  crowns  to  the  enterprise  ;  but  long  before 
these  counsels  could  take  effect  a  catastrophe  occurred  which 
impressed  the  imagination  of  the  Christian  world  even  more 
powerfully  than  the  fall  of  Rhodes,  or  the  battle  of  Mohacs, 
or  the  sack  of  the  papal  palace  in  the  previous  year.  The 
landsknechts  in  Bourbon's  army  had  imbibed  just  enough  of 
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CHAP.  I.utheranism  to  discard  the  scruples  of  religion  and  not  enougb 
^-  to  respect  the  scruples  of  conscience.  They  were  unpaid,  wild 
with  hunger  and  privation,  mutinous  and  formidable,  possessal 
by  a  blind  lust  for  pillage  and  desecration.  On  the  mkj 
morning  of  May  6  they  threw  themselves  at  the  defences  of 
the  Leonine  city,  and  maddened  by  a  resistance  which  slew 
their  leader  and  left  1 ,000  dead  outside  the  walls,  spared  neitho 
man,  woman,  nor  child  in  the  first  fury  of  victory.  "Ooct 
inside,"  writes  an  Italian  contemporaiy,  "  they  began  to  plunda 
tumultuously,  not  only  without  respect  to  friends  or  authority  or 
the  dignity  of  prelates,  but  violating  also  temples  and  mona*^ 
teries  and  relics  honoured  by  the  concourse  of  the  whole  worii* 
Rumour,  magnifying  tenfold,  went  that  44,000  lives  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  orgy  of  violence  and  lust.  The  palaces  of  all 
the  cardinals  were  sacked  ;  the  streets  were  filled  nvith  the  cries 
of  nuns  and  Roman  ladies  sacrificed  to  the  passions  of  a  bni&! 
soldiery.  "  What  Goths,"  wrote  Sanga  to  the  nuncio  in  Eng- 
land, "what  Vandals,  what  Turks,  were  ever  like  this  annyd' 
the  emperor  in  the  sacrilege  they  have  committed  ? "  In  tiievwy 
citadel  of  the  Christian  republic  men  who  had  onoe  professed 
Christ  had  spared  neither  sex  nor  age,  rank  nor  order,  altar  tw 
relic.  What  would  be  the  future,  with  a  pope  the  captive  of  ttsc 
imperial  army  ?  It  was  rumoured  in  Spain  that  the  Churches  at 
France  and  England  would  break  off  from  their  connexion  wiA 
the  holy  sec,  and  that  VVolsey  was  going  into  France  to  secuff 
this  object.  Such  an  event  would  apparently  have  been  regarded 
with  equanimity  by  the  commonalty  of  London.  They  said 
according  to  Hall,  that  "the  pope  was  a  ruffian,  unworthy  of 
his  place,  that  he  began  the  mischief,  and  that  he  was  wd 
served  ".  But  to  the  king  and  cardinal  the  news  that  the  pope 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  imperialists  came  like  a  thunda- 
bolt,  for  a  question  had  suddenly  arisen  which  Henry  could  oolf 
solve  to  his  satisfaction  with  the  co-operation  of  a  pope,  indf- 
pendent  and  fearless  of  the  empire. 

The  belief  that  the  peace  and  security  of  England  wot 
bound  up  with  a  plain  and  uncontested  succession  to  the  throne 
was  ingrained  by  the  pressure  of  historic  memories  upon  tbe 
national  mind.  A  contested  succession  had  involved  the  counoy 
in  half  a  century  of  civil  war,  and  there  was  no  reason  toexpect 
that  similar  consequences  would  not  again  follow  from  similar 
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causes.  But  for  the  succession  to  be  plain  and  uncontested,  it  CHAP, 
w^as  a  pnmary  condition  that  a  lawful  male  hear  should  be  bom 
to  the  king  and  queen.  The  experiment  of  a  female  ruler  had 
only  been  once  tried  since  the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  Em- 
press Matilda  had  plunged  the  country  into  civil  chaos.  Yet  it 
seemed  likely  that  upon  the  king's  deatli  this  dangerous  experi- 
ment would  be  repeated.  Of  the  six  children  bom  to  Catharine 
between  1511  and  151S  one  only,  the  Lady  Mary,  had  sur- 
vived, and  after  1  525  it  was  known  that  Catharine  would  bear 
no  more  children.  The  succession  after  Henry's  death  would 
then  devolve  upon  a  daughter,  who,  if  the  diplomatic  schemes 
now  pressed  forward  were  carried  out,  would  in  due  course  of 
time  be  married  into  the  royal  house  of  France.  It  was  natural 
to  entertain  a  fear  that  such  a  marriage  would  len,d  to  a  loss 
of  national  independence,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  this 
apprehension  entered  into  the  argument  of  those  who,  like  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  opposed  Wolsey's  French  alliance  at  the  council 
board.  The  want  of  a  male  heir  threw  a  shadow  upon  every 
forecast  of  the  future.  If  Mary  were  left  unmarried  England 
would  be  weakened  in  the  diplomatic  markets  of  Europe,  and 
the  king's  death  would  surely  be  followed  by  a  disastrous  con- 
test for  her  hand.  Civil  war  would  almost  certainly  ensue  if 
she  ascended  the  throne  as  the  wife  of  an  English  noble:  and 
the  third  alternative  was  even  more  forbidding,  for  a  foreign 
fnarriage,  though  it  might  fail  to  arouse  the  jealousies  of  the 
nobility,  would  set  an  alien  prince  at  the  head  of  English  affaifs, 
Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine  had  now  lasted  eighteen 
yearss  and  contrary  to  some  expectations  had  survived  the 
knowledge  of  Ferdinand's  duplicity  in  1514.^  The  king  had 
not  been  a  faithful  husband,  but  strict  fidelity  was  hardly  ex- 
pected  of  princes,  and  judged  by  the  standard  of  a  Frands,  he 
was  a  model  of  propriety.  A  natural  son  had  been  bom  to 
him  in  1519  by  Elizabeth  Blount,  but  with  this  exception  we 
know  of  no  royal  bastards.  The  boy  was  made  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Somerset  in  1 525,  given  a  council  and  establishment, 
and  plans  were  framed  to  proclaim  him  King  of  England  and 
Ireland^  and  to  marry  him  either  to  his  half-sister  Princess 
Mary  or  else  to  Doria  Maria  of  Portugal,  the  niece  of  Charles 
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V.  Such  a  departure  was  in  itself  a  symptom  that  Henry  had 
begun  to  feel  the  necessity  of  making  some  artificial  proviaoo 
for  the  succession.  But  a  bastard  remained  a  bastard,  however 
highly  he  might  be  married,  and  no  legitimation,  howci-er 
solemn,  could  really  efface  the  bar  sinister.  Another  solution 
of  the  puzzle  began  to  exert  an  increasing-  power  over  Heiify's 
mind.  From  the  beginning  there  had  been  grave  doubts  as  to 
the  validity  of  Henry's  marriage  with  the  widow  of  his  deceased 
brother.  Julius  11.  himself  had  not  granted  the  dispensation 
without  an  overt  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  competence  of 
the  curia,  nor  had  the  marriage  passed  unchallenged  in  tiic 
council  of  Henry  VIl,  To  a  man  so  prosperous,  so  splendid, 
so  conscious  of  nobility,  of  rectitude,  of  special  services  to  God 
and  the  Church,  there  seemed  to  be  some  mysterious  paradox 
in  the  strange  succession  of  calamities  which  had  overcome  rite 
children  of  this  dubious  marriage.  What  could  God  mean  by 
depriving  the  defender  of  the  faith,  the  hammer  of  the  heretics, 
the  hope  of  Christendom,  the  musician,  the  warrior,  the  states- 
man, the  athlete,  of  just  that  one  common  thing  accorded  to 
peasants,  to  heretics,  to  Turks,  without  which  his  kingdora 
could  not  stand  ?  It  was  impossible  that  God  could  be  unjust 
He  must  wish  Henry  to  have  his  way,  Henry,  who,  save  in  one 
thing,  had  always  had  it.  There  must  be  a  meaning  in  the 
riddle,  and  the  meaning  could  only  be  that  the  marriage  widi 
Catharine  was  looked  on  with  disfavour  from  above,  that  it  was 
no  marri^e,  that  it  had  never  been  a  marriage,  that  the  king 
had  for  eighteen  years  been  living  in  sin.  So  construed,  the 
calamities  in  Catharine  s  nursery  would  assume  the  form  of  be- 
nign monitions,  exhibiting  the  special  favour  of  God  to  God's 
special  favourite,  beacons  specially  prepared  to  light  him  into 
the  safe  harbour  of  lawful  and  unquestioned  matrimony. 

Reasons  of  a  different  order  combined  to  assist,  and  were 
said  to  have  originated,  the  logical  process.  Henry  had  fallen 
in  love.  Among  the  ladies  of  the  court  were  two  sisters,  Mary 
and  Anne,  daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  a  substantial,  wdl- 
connected,  and  grasping  knight  The  family  fortunes  of  the 
Boleyns,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas's  grandfather,  Sir  Geoffre>' 
Boleyn,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1479,  had  been  swollen  b>' 
two  prosperous  marriages,  and  were  destined  to  be  illustratd 
by  a  third,  more  splendid  and  momentous  than  either.    Sir 
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illiam  Boleyn,  son  of  Sir  Geoffrey  and  father  of  Sir  Thomas, 
d  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Butkr,    Earl  of 

rmond.     Sir  Thomas  became  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of 

e  Earl  of  Surrey.    Anne,  the  younger  daughter  of  Sir  Thonnas, 
m  in   1507,  was  therefore  niece  of  Thomas  Howard,  third 

uke  of  Norfolk,  who  upon  his  father's  death  in  1524  became 
the  most  important  noble  in  the  kingdom  ;  while  in  virtue  of 
his  Ormond  connexion  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  came  into  possession 
of  at  least  half  of  the  great  English  and  Irish  estates  of  the 
Butlers,  and  cherished  a  claim  upon  the  title  and  the  residue  of 
the  Irish  property  as  well.  Of  the  early  life  of  Anne  but  little 
is  known.     It  seems  probable,  however,  that  in  1514,  when  she 

as  seven  years  of  age,  she  was  sent  to  France  in  the  charge 
of  her  elder  sister,  who  was  one  of  the  gentlewomen  in  attend- 
ance on  the  queen ;  that  she  remained  in  France  after  the  death 
of  the  king  and  the  return  of  his  widow  to  England,  and  that 
during  part  at  least  of  her  French  sojourn  she  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Queen  Claude  of  France.  Seven  years  passed, 
during  which  Anne  became  proficient  in  the  language,  the 
elegancies,  and  not  improbably  in  the  vices  of  French  society. 
Returning  to  England  in  1521  she  entered  the  suite  of  Queen 
Catharine,  and  here  her  flashing  eyes,  sprightly  wit,  and  per- 
haps also  some  charm  of  French  intonation  and  speech,  some 
touch  of  dainty  and  radiant  caprice  arrested  admiration.  In 
her  absence,  in  February,  1520,  her  elder  sister  Mary,  who  had 
acquired  a  reputation  for  profligacy  abroad,  had  been  married 
to  WiHiam  Carey,  one  of  the  king's  gentlemen ;  and  soon 
afterwards^  though  the  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty, 
attracted  and  gratified  the  passion  of  the  king.  A  shower  of 
honours  fell  upon  the  father  of  the  royal  favourite,  and  from 
1 522  to  1525  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  the  recipient  of  a  number 
of  lucrative  offices,  culminating  in  the  viscounty  of  Rochford  in 
1525.1 

Meanwhile  Anne  had  been  the  subject  of  a  romance. 
Among  the  young  noblemen  who  were  finishing  their  education 
in  the  cardinal's  household  was  Lord  Percy,  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  While  the  cardinal  was 
transacting  affairs  of  state,  Percy  would  spend  his  time  in  the 

'  Jamcft  G&irdner,  "  Miry  and  Anne  Boleyn^"  Engl.  Hift,  Rtp,,  viji.,  53-6r 
X.,  104;  ].H.  Koand,  Ear fy  Life  qf  Anne  Boleyn  {1S86}. 
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queen's  chamber,  dallying  with  the  maidens  of  the  court  fn 
the  process  he  lost  his  heart  to  Anne,  and  the  young  couple 
were  secretly  betrothed.  Whether  the  charms  of  the  girl  had 
already  made  an  Impression  on  the  royal  heart,  or  whether  h^H 
had  arranged  another  marriage  for  his  wife's  lady-Jn-vaJt-V 
fng,  Heniy  determined  that  the  romance  should  not  pTOceed, 
and  instructed  Wolsey  to  break  the  match.  Delicacies  of 
conduct  were  not  in  the  cardinal's  sphere,  and  Wolsey  per- 
formed his  task  with  an  emphatic  and  effective  brutality, 
humiliating  to  Percy  and  not  likely  to  be  forgiven  by  Anne. 
The  youth  was  married  off  witliin  the  year;  the  girl  was  for 
a  while  banished  from  the  court.  But  sometime  late  in  1526 
or  early  in  1527  she  captured  the  fancy  of  the  king,  ^ 

The  wheels  of  the  political  and  religious  calculus  now  movM^ 
with  increasing  velocity.  By  April,  i  "yij^  it  was  clear  to  Henry 
that  he  was  a  bachelor,  clear  that  with  the  least  possible  delay 
Anne  must  be  his  lawful  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  childmt 
Misalleged  marriage  must  be  annulled  by  the  pope.  Similar 
favours  had  been  granted  for  causes  less  grave  and  to  persons 
less  deserving  than  the  defender  of  the  faith.  At  the  end  of 
April  or  at  the  beginning  of  May  he  imparted  his  secret  to 
Wolsey.  m 

One  day  early  in  May  Wolsey  and  Warham,  in  accordance" 
with  a  prearranged  plan,  entered  the  palace  of  Greenwich  and 
summoned  the  king  to  appear  on  the  17th  of  the  month  in  the 
legate's  house  at  Westminster  to  answer  a  mattw  affectitlg  the 
*'  tranquillity  of  consciences"  and  the  salvation  of  the  royal  soul 
The  matter  was  the  royal  marriage.  The  proceedings  were 
secret ;  the  proctors  who  were  selected  to  attack  and  defend  the 
union  were  members  of  the  royal  household.  The  king  appeaivd 
in  the  rSU  of  a  defendant,  a  sacrificial  victim.  Scrupulous  minds 
attacked  the  validity  of  his  marriage ;  but  he  would  defend  it, 
prepared  however,  if  beaten  in  argument,  to  bow  his  head  to 
the  weight  of  theological  authority.  A  salvo  of  canonical  artillery 
was  interchanged  between  Dr.  Bell  and  Dr.  Wolman,  modi 
combatants  in  a  mock  suit.  The  bull  ai  1 503  was  cited  cm  the 
one  side,  contested  on  the  other;  but  at  the  third  sitting  oa 
May  31  the  proceedings  were  closed.  It  was  a  case,  said  the 
cardinal,  suflfi:ciently  thorny  and  arduous  to  be  submitted  to  the 
special  con'iidenition  of  eminent  theologians  and  jurists. 
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Wolsey  had  already  begun  to  sound  the  divines.  He  was 
prepared  to  at^e  that  the  marriage  was  invalid,  whether  or 
no  Catharine  during  the  marriage  with  Arthur  had  contracted 
affinity  with  the  king.  But  meanwhile  the  plot  had  leaked  out 
As  early  as  May  18,  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who 
had  been  informed  by  Catharine,  wrote  to  tell  his  master  that 
divorce  was  in  the  ain  On  June  22  the  king  himself  told  her 
that  they  had  been  living  in  mortal  stn  and  must  separate. 
She  was  "very  stiff  and  obstinate,"  full  of  passionate  and  in- 
dignant protest  at  the  sudden  wrong.  It  was  poss.ible  that  she 
might  influence  the  divines;  at  one  moment  the  king  sus- 
pected that  her  protests  had  deflected  Wolsey  himself. 

To  Wolsey,  who  was  anxious  to  promote  a  solid  peace  be- 
tween Henry,  Francis,  and  Charles,  the  king's  "  secret  matter  " 
must  have  been  a  cause  of  desperate  perplexity.  Vet  he  knew 
his  master  well  enough  to  see  that  opposition  was  hopeless 
and  that  he  must  either  serve  or  fall.  "  I  take  God  to  record," 
he  wrote,  on  July  5  in  reference  to  the  plan,  "  that  there  is 
nothing  earthly  that  I  count  so  much  as  the  advancing  thereof." 
A  little  later  he  prayed  that  God  might  gratify  his  master's 
"  most  noble  and  virtuous  desires  ".  When  Fisher  maintained 
that  the  dispensation  properly  fell  within  the  papal  prerogative, 
he  insinuated  to  the  king  that  this  very  tenable  opinion  "pro- 
ceedeth  rather  of  appetite  than  of  sincerity  of  his  learning  in 
Scripture".  In  pursuance  of  a  plan  concerted  with  Henry,  he 
'  secured  the  adhesion  of  Warham  and  the  temporary  neutrality 
of  Fisher,  by  representing  that  the  king's  scruples  had  been 
prompted  by  an  objection  raised  by  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes 
during  the  recent  negotiations  over  the  proposed  French  mar- 
riage with  Mary.  The  bishop,  it  was  said,  had  objected  that 
the  bull  of  Julius  11,  was  insuflicient,  since  the  impediment  was 
d£  jure  divinOf  while  the  pope  could  only  dispense  ex  ttrgentis- 
si'ffta  cdusa^  but  further  discussion  had  been  postponed  until 
Wolsey's  coming  into  France.     Meanwhile  it  was  only  natural 

Ifor  the  king  to  take  steps  "  for  the  searching  and  trying  out  of 
the  truth",  Fisher,  who  had  declared  himself  for  the  validity 
of  the  marriage,  was  induced  to  promise  that  he  would  give  no 
counsel  to  the  queen  but  such  as  should  stand  with  the  king's 
pleasure,  Wakefield,  the  Hebrew  scholar,  and  Pace,  the  De 
of  St.  Paul's,  ranged  themselves  on  the  king's  side. 
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In  July  the  cardinal  crossed  the  Channel  at  the  head  of  a 
splendid  embassy  to  complete  the  French  alliance  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  universal  peace:  If  the  Spanish  envoy  is  to  be 
trusted  he  left  enemies  behind  him  at  court,  who  took  advantage 
of  his  absence  to  undermine  his  credit  with  the  king.  Anne, 
profuse  in  cordial  expressions  of  grateful  expectancy,  was  neve 
theless  alive  to  the  fact  that  Wolsey  had  broken  her  alliam 
with  Percy,  and  that  he  favoured  a  French  marriage  for  the' 
king.  Anne's  interests  were  those  of  her  father  Rochford  and 
of  her  uncle  Norfolk,  and  the  ranks  of  the  intriguers  were  joined 
by  Suffolk,  a  noble  and  a  soldier,  who  having  earned  laurels  in 
the  French  war  hated  the  upstart  who  had  humiliated  his  order 
and  was  now  destroying  his  trade.  Any  delay,  any  trip  in  the 
negotiations  might  be  fata!  to  the  absent  diplomatist.  It  would 
be  represented  that  he  was  lukewarm  in  the  king's  secret  matter, 
and  Wolsey  knew  well  enough  that  if  the  king  once  believed 
him  to  be  lukewarm  his  career  was  closed. 

On  every  side  the  situation  was  full  of  difficulty.     The  pope 
was  a  prisoner   in  the  hands  of  the  imperialists,  and  unless 
French  as  well  as  English  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  curia,  the  college  of  cardinals  would  be  unlikely  to  brave 
the  emperor's  displeasure  by  countenancing  Henry's  schenie  for 
a  divorce.     Again,  it  was  part  of  Wolsey  s  mission  to  obtain  for^ 
Mary  a  husband    from  the  royal  house  of  France,  yet  if  thfif 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine  were  declared  null  and  void, 
Mary  would  become  ipso  fm:o  ill^itimale.     In  other  words, 
while  French   assistance  was  urgently  needed  to  procure  the 
divorce,  there  was  some  delicacy  in  disclosing  the  real  object 
for  which  the  co-operation  of  the  two  powers  was  so  pressingly 
demanded.      Wolsey  told   Henry  that   he   intended    to  defer 
communicating  the  secret  matter  to  Francis  until  the  point  of 
his  departure,  and  then  only  "after  such  a  cloudy  and  dark 
sort  that  he  shall  not  know  your  grace's  utter  determination 
and  interest  in  that  behalf".     To  the  French  king  he  said  that 
he  had  come  for  three  things,  and  three  things  only,  the  mar- 
riage of  Mary,  the  negotiation  of  a  peace  between  Francis  and 
Charles,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  pope. 

For  the  moment  and  to  the  exterior  view  the  cardinai 
appeared  to  have  achieved  a  triumphant  success.  The  peace 
between    England    and    France    was    solemnly   conBrmcd  at 
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imiens,  Mary  was  pledged  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the   CHAP. 
ro  allied   countries  agreed   upon   the   demands   which  they 

rould  press  upon  Charles.      But  meanwhile,  on  August   ii,         

'^olsey  learnt  that  a  nioiour  of  the  impending  divorce  had 
Lssed  from  England  to  Spain  and  from  Spain  to  France,  and 
[that  all  the  wheels  of  the  imperial  diplomacy  were  set  in  motion 
[against  him.     It  was  now  more  than  ever  unlikely  that  Charles 
[ivould  reSease  the  pope ;  but  the  pope's  captivity  might  be  a 
["blessing  in  disguise.     It  might  be  possible  to  convoke  the  car- 
dinals to  Avignon,  and  to  obtain  a  declaration  from  the  college 
that  they  would  not  be  bound  by  anything  which  the  pope 
might  do  during  tlie  period  of  his  captivity*    It  might  be  possible 
to  obtain  Clement's  consent  for  such  a  convocation  to  be  held 
■during  his  captivity.    Should  not  the  sound  members  support  the 
afflicted  head  ?     A  gathering  of  cardinals  held  at  the  invitation 
of  the  French  king  within  the  sphere  of  French  influence  would 
be  pliable.      Schism  was  in  the  air.      It  was  rumoured  that  one 
of  the  objects  of  Wolsey's  French  journey  was  to  effect  a  per- 
manent separation  of  the  French  and  English  Churches  from 
Rome.      Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  cardinal  had  been  offered  the  patri- 
archate of  England  and  France. 

The  cardinals  refu-'^ed  to  dance  to  the  pipe.     Summoned  to 
Avignon  by  Franci-s,  enticed  by  the  letters,  safe  conducts,  and 
bribes  of  Wolsey,  they  remained  at  home,  prudently  obediet 
to  the  pope's  command,     Wolsey  wrote  a    letter  to  CI' 
protesting  against  any  acts  which   might  be  wrung  fri 
pontiflTvvhile  he  wa*^  a  prisoner;  and  three  cardinals  set  th' 
to  the  document.      His  fancy  ran  riot  on  an  interim  5C 
Church  government  to  be  devised  by  himself  and  his 
in  the  college,  and  in  September  he  instrucEed   four 
Ghinucci,  Stafileo,  Casale,  and  Gambara,  all  of  them  Italia 
obtain  from  Clement  a  general  faculty  "to  do  and  exec 
things"  during  the  captivit>^  of  the  pope.     It  was  all  th 
imperative  for  Wolsey  to  act  promptly,  since  the  king  I 
fited  by  his  absence  in  France  to  despatch  a  mission  u[. 
own  account.     On  September  iO  Dr  Knight  arrived  in  C 
piegne  on  his  way  to  Rome  charged  with  a  request  to  the  vi 
of  Christ,  that  if  difficulties  were  found  in  the  dissoh'*^" 
existing  marriage,  a  dispensatipii  might  jtl  le 
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enable  the  king  to  be  the  husband  of  two  wives  at  the  same 
time,  a  step  for  which  precedent  was  furnished  in  the  lives  of 
the  polygamous  heroes  of  the  Pentateuch,^  A  quest  so  improb- 
able and  outrageous  was  clear  proof  that  Henry  was  listening 
to  rash  and  hostile  counsel,  and  that  Wolsey  must  control  the 
negotiations  witli  the  curia.  But  though  the  king  was  persuaded 
to  revise  the  draft  of  Knight's  instructions  as  "  too  much  to  be 
required  and  unreasonable  to  be  granted,"  he  still  continued  to 
negotiate  behind  the  cardinal's  back,  and  through  the  indis- 
cretion of  his  agent  the  pope  was  prematurely  informed  of 
Henry's  designs  upon  Anne  Boleyn, 

The  plans  which  had  been  built  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
prolonged  papal  captivity  were  rudely  shattered.  On  December 
6,  1527,  Clement  was  permitted  to  escape  to  Orvieto,  a  neglected 
little  Umbrian  town,  which  now  became  the  theatre  of  a  fierce 
and  tenacious  contest  between  the  imperialist  cardinals  and  the 
English  envoys.  It  was  the  English  design  to  extract  from  the 
pope  two  concessions,  first,  a  dispensation  for  the  king's  re- 
marriage in  case  the  union  with  Catharine  should  prove  to  be 
invalid,  and  that  so  couched  as  to  meet  all  canonical  objections 
to  a  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  secondly,  a  decretal 
commission  made  out  to  Wolsey,  or  some  other  person  known 
to  be  favourable  to  the  king's  cause,  which,  while  conceding 
full  and  final  power  to  try  the  validity  of  the  marriage^  should 
practically  determine  the  verdict  in  advance.  Bull  and  com- 
mission were  drafted  in  England  and  sent  out  to  Italy  for 
papal  signature.  There  was  little  difficulty  about  the  bull  of 
dispensation.  Anne's  precontract  with  Percy,  Henry*s  con- 
nexion with  Anne's  sister — these  were  impediments  which  Uwh 
curia  was  willing  to  obliterate  and  condone.  On  December  zjf 
the  conditional  disj^ensation  was  granted.^  But  the  decretal 
commission  was  a  very  different  affair,  for  it  pledged  the  pope 
from  the  very  beginning  to  the  view  that  tlie  dispensation  of 
Julius  H.  was  invalid.  The  English  canonists  did  not  dispute 
the  papal  power  to  dispense,  but  they  attacked  the  validity  of 
the  bull,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  granted  under  false  pretences 
and  for  jnsuflFtcient  cause.  There  were,  it  was  contended,  fiv 
objections  to  the  bull  of  Pope  Julius.      It  stated  that 

1  A(adtm)\  xv.,  239  ;  Englhti  Historical  Ritiiete,  xi.,  6S5,  6S6. 
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but  so  far  from  seeking:  it.  he 
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desired  the  marriage;  Dut  so  lar  irom  seekmg  it.  he  was 
even  aware  that  a  dispensation  was  granted.  It  was  stated 
again  that  the  marriag^e  was  contracted  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving peace  and  alliance ;  but  England  and  Spain  were  already 
at  peace,  and  there  was  no  apparent  danger  of  war.  At  the 
time  when  the  bull  was  granted  Henry  was  only  twelve  years 
old,  and  therefore  not  of  lawful  age.  Persons  mentioned  in  the 
bull,  notably  Isabella  of  Castile  and  Henry  VH,,  had  died 
before  the  marriage  took  place;  and  lastly  Henry,  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  fourteen,  had  made  a  protest  against  the 
marriage,  and  had  thereby  renounced  the  privilege  of  the  bull. 
iccordingly  the  pope  was  now  asked  to  instruct  the  legatine 
court  to  find  the  bull  invalid,  if  they  were  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  these  iiotorious  facts.  There  was  to  be  a  solemn  hearing  of 
the  case  in  England  before  two  cardinals  pledged  to  the  king's 
cause,  and  so  fettered  by  papal  instructions  that  they  could  not 
escape  giving  a  verdict  adverse  to  the  marriage.  There  could 
be  no  appeal  upon  a  point  of  law,  for  the  pope  would  have  laid 
down  the  law  in  the  commission.  There  could  be  no  appeal 
upon  the  facts,  for  the  facts  were  selected  and  indisputable' 

"  The  sick  man  on  consulting  a  physician  does  not  himself 
(rcscribe  the  medicine,"  said  Simonetta,  a  noted  canonist. 
'obey  not  only  wrote  out  the  prescriptions,  but  bullied  the 
loctor.  Gardiner,  the  king's  secretary,  and  Edward  Fox,  the 
ring's  almoner,  both  tough  men^  versed  in  canon  law,  were  sent 
It  in  February,  1528,  to  strengthen  the  assault  already  vigor- 
isly  conducted  by  Lee,  Knight,  and  Casale,  but  against  over- 
'whelming  imperialist  influences.  In  self-defence,  and  to  avert 
a  ruinous  breach  with  Charles,  Clement  suggested  eveiy  variety 
of  compromise.  The  case  might  be  submitted  to  the  EngUsh 
bishops,  or  tried  by  Wolsey,  in  virtue  of  his  legatine  authority. 
The  king  might  marry  Anne  Boleyn  at  once;  anything  rather 
than  that  the  responsibility  of  the  divorce  should  rest  upon  the 
head  of  the  pope.  Tears,  protests,  arguments  were  dashed 
aside  by  the  English  envoys,  who  had  been  instructed  to 
threaten  a  general  council  and  a  falling  away  of  the  English 
obedience  from  Rome;  and  the  mounting  tide  of  French  mili- 
tary success  came  opportunely  to  second  their  endeavours.     In 
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September,  1527,  Lautrec  took  Alessandria  and  Pavia;  by  the 
beginning  of  April,  1 52S,  he  was  practically  master  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  In  the  sudden  and  unexpected  eclipse  of  the 
imperialist  arms,  concession  after  concession  was  wrung  from 
Clement  On  April  13  a  bull  of  commission  w^as  granted  to 
Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  cardinal  protector  of  England,  bisbnp 
of  Salisbury,  and  likely  therefore  to  favour  the  king's  canst 
which  gave  to  the  two  cardinals  power  jointly  and  severally  to 
hear  the  case^  to  declare  the  nullity  of  the  marriage,  to  giv«  to 
both  Henry  and  Catharine  licence  to  re-marry,  and  to  l^tlmix 
the  children  by  both  marriages.  It  was  specially  provided  ill 
the  commission  that  the  competence  of  the  legates  could  not  be 
declined,  that  in  case  one  legate  was  unwilling  to  give  senlenoc 
or  prevented  from  doing  so,  the  decision  of  his  colleague  shouM 
be  binding,  and  that  against  the  judgment  of  the  court 
appeal  could  lle,^ 

This  document  was  public,  but  not  inconsistent  with  a 
and  open  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  therefore  it 
short  of  Wolsey's  expectations.  The  English  envoys  contin 
to  press  for  a  decretal  commission,  which  meant,  not  a  fall  and 
open  inquiry,  but  a  predetermined  verdict,  based  upon  a  (■ 
stricted  selection  of  predetermined  points.  It  was  vouchsafes 
to  them  to  learn  the  futility  of  driving  a  desperate,  clever,  and 
resourceful  man  along  a  path  from  which  he  was  resolved  ■ 
escape.  Clement's  conduct  was  not  based  upon  pity  for  w 
injured  wife,  nor  upon  any  chivalrous  or  sentimental  fediog. 
He  assured  the  English  envoys  over  and  over  again  that  he 
would  do  what  he  could  to  forward  their  desires ;  he  uttered 
no  sound  of  righteous  indignation.  So  far  as  his  sympathies 
went,  they  were  for  Henry»  the  defender  of  the  faith,  rather 
than  for  Charles^  who  had  permitted  thesack  of  Rome,  But  he 
could  not  consent  to  a  step  which  would  fatally  and  publicly 
compromise  the  reputation  of  papal  justice,  ruin  the  prospects 
of  Eui-opean  concord,  and  make  irretrievable  the  breach  between 
the  papacy  and  the  empire.  "  To  avoid  a  labyrinth  of  judg- 
ments," he  consented  at  last  to  draw  up  a  decretal  commisstou, 
but  gave  it  into  Campeggio's  charge  with  secret  and  suict 
orders  that  it  should  not  leave  his  hands,  and  that 


*£h&e&,  Romiickt  Dokumtnte,  pp.  33-36. 
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ihown  to  no  one  save  Wolsey  and  the  king.  He  gave,  besides, 
1  -written  promise  that  he  would  not  revoke  or  invaUdate  the 
decretal  commission,  but  the  document  was  undated  and  might 
be  disavowed.  His  private  instructions  to  Campeggio  were 
that,  in  the  first  place^  he  should  endeavour  to  divert  the  king 
Erom  his  purpose ;  that,  if  be  failed  with  the  king,  he  should 
attempt  to  induce  the  queen  to  take  vows  of  religion  ;  and  that 
only  in  the  event  of  failing  with  both  king  and  queen  was  he  to 
prckceed  deliberately  by  way  of  taw.  At  the  same  time  Charles 
wras  assured  that  though  Campeggio  was  going  to  England, 
nothing  should  be  done  to  the  detriment  of  the  queeUj  and  that 
the  whole  case  would  be  referred  to  Rome. 

In  the  first  blaze  of  indignation  Catharine  charged  Wolsey 

^'ith  being  the  author  of  her  misfortune,  and  a  long  line  of 

catholic  writers,  from  Reginald  Pole  downwards,  have  accepted 

the  queen's  word  for  it.     There  is  no  foundation  for  this  theory* 

Wolsey  adopted  but  did  not  originate  the  divoice.^     Indeed  it 

^vas  easy  to  show  that,  apart  from   the  arduous  passages  of 

diplomacy  needful  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue,  the  king's 

secret  matter  dealt  a  shattering  blow  to  the  whole  fabric  of 

Wolse/s   policy.     The  cardinal  was  of  course   primarily  the 

faithful  servant  of  the  king ;  but  his  conception  of  loyal  service 

was  embodied  in  large  designs  for  the  nation  and  the  Church. 

,  Raised  above  the  primate  in  virtue  of  the  legatine  position, 

which  was  first  granted  to  him  in  1 5  [  S,  and  then  after  temporary 

renewals  was  made  perpetual  in  1524,  and  possessing  therefore 

.  a  unique  measure  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  Wolsey  was  great 

I  enough  to  see  that  his  exceptional  powers  might  be  utilised  to 

I  reform  the  Church.     It  may  be  questioned  whether  he  ever 

I  appreciated  the  depth  of  the  Lutheran  movement  to  which  he 

I  was  so  bitterly  opposed,  nor  is  there  any  distinct  sign  in  his 

correspondence  that  he  apprehended  the  triumph  of  a  protestant 

revolution.     He  was  not  a  man  of  fine  spiritual  composition; 

he  was  no  leader  of  a  religious  revival ;  but  like  all  resolute  and 

active  natures  he  made  war  on  sloth,  waste,  and  inefficiency. 

'  Gairdneff,  "  New  Lights  ati  ihe  Divorce  of  Henry  VIII./'  EngUih  Historic 
tal  Ri  Ptea',  xi.,  674.  Dr.  Busch.  on  the  contrary,  argues  that  Wolsey  inE.U]l«d 
into  Henry  the  idea  of  divorcing  Catharine  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Krench 
connexion,  and  then  found  to  his  dismay  that  ilic  Boleyns  were  plotting  lo  eub- 
vUtUte  Anne  {Historisckei  TaschetibHch,  6te  Folge,  viji.,  ijyl 
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1598  THE  SWEATING  SICKNESS. 

On  January  13,  French  and  English  heralds  solemnly  defied    chap. 
L    the  emperor  at  Burgos,  and  commercial  war  broke  out  with 
■  the  Netherlands.     Du  Bellay,  the  French  ambassador,  reported 
to  his  master  that   Wolsey   was  the  only  Englishman   who 
wished  for  a  war  with    Flanders,  and  that  the  London  mer- 
chants refused  to  buy  wool  in  order  to  stir  discontent  in  the 
cloth  industry,  and  had  been  summoned  before  the  cardinal  and 
rebuked  for  contumacy.     Orders  were  sent  down  into  the  coun- 
ties that  no  clothier  was  to  discharge  his  men,  but  the  discon- 
tent did  not  only  affect  the  cloth  trade.     In  May  a  small  revolt 
broke  out  in  Kent^  caused^  it  would  seem,  by  sheer  hunger. 
The  eastern  counties  complained  that  at  a  time  of  high  prices 
they  were  deprived  of  their  foreign  mart  for  butter  and  cheese, 
red  herrings  and  sprats.     In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  the 
unpopular  working  of  his  anti-imperial  policy,  Wolsey  received 
a  terrible  and  unmistakable  reminder  of  the  instant  necessity 
of  settling  the  divorce.     The  summer  of  152S  was  rendered 
1      memorable  by  a  visitation  of  the  sweating  sickness,  more  terrible 
;      perhaps  in  its  scope  and  severity  than  any  which  had  scourged 
:      the  country  during  Henry's  reign.    "  One  has  a  little  pain," 
t      wrote  Du  Bellay,  "  in  the  head  and  heart.     Suddenly  a  sweat 
[      begins  ;  and  a  physician  is  useless^  for  whether  you  wrap  your- 
\     self  up  much  or  little,  in  four  hours,  sometimes  in  two  or  three, 
I     you  are    despatched  without    languishing."  i      Forty  thousand 
f     persons  were  attacked  in  London.     The  disease  made  Green- 
I      wich  and  Eltham  uninhabitable,  ran  through  VVoIscy's  house- 
I      hold,  and  drove  Henry  and  his  court  from  manor  to  manor. 
;      The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  the  sweat,  and  several  of  his  house 
g     died.      PoyntSj  Carey,  and   Compton,  three  members   of  the 
t     king's  intimate  circle,  were  carried  off  by  the  plague,  which 
I     assailed  many  other  prominent  members  of  the  court,  including 
p     Rochford  and  Anne  Boleyn  herself.      At  the  Archbishop  of 
^     Canterbury's  house  eighteen  persons  died  in  four  hours.     The 
^     king  made  his  will,  confessed  himself  every  day,  and  received  the 
^    sacrament  at  every  festival.     In  the  light  of  such  evidence  of 
' i    the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  the  settlement  of  the  succession 

became  doubly  pressing, 
i  A  little  incident  revealed  to  Wolsey  Hiat  he  could  no  longer 

'  Liiint  and  Papers,  Hrn.  VtILt  iv-,  439'- 
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rely  upon  the  implicit  trust  of  the  king.  Among  the  victims  of 
the  plague  was  the  Abbess  of  Wilton,  whose  office  Anne  Boleyti 
desired  to  fill  by  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  nuns  of  the 
abbey,  Eleanor  Carey^  sister  of  Anne's  brother-in-law.  Wdsey 
had  promised  her  brother  John  Carey  his  good  oflfices,  but  an 
inquiry  held  at  Wilton  revealed  the  fact  that  Dame  Carey  was 
a  woman  of  abandoned  character,  who  upon  her  own  confessioa 
was  the  mother  of  two  children.  Wolsey  proposed  that  the  elec- 
tion should  fall  upon  the  prioress,  Dame  Isabel  Jordan,  who  *» 
at  least  advanced  in  years.  The  Boleyn  faction  replied  by  in- 
sinuations which  they  were  unable  to  substantiate  against  Uje 
past  of  the  prioress,  and  the  king,  through  the  medium  of  Df. 
BeiK  intimated  to  Wolsey  that  neither  lady  was  suitable  for  the 
post  Either  disbelieving  the  alle^dons  against  the  priortss, 
or  unaware  that  Bell  was  acting  as  his  master's  mouthpiece, 
Wolsey  persevered  in  his  nomination,  and  then  alleged  ignorance 
of  Henry's  intention.  The  kfng  indited  a  long  and  woghty 
letter  of  reproof.  "  Ah,  my  lord,  it  is  a  double  offence  to  do  31 
and  colour  it  too,  but  with  men  that  have  wit  it  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted so,  wherefore,  good  my  lord,  use  it  no  more  that  wty 
with  me,  for  there  is  no  man  living  that  more  hateth  it."  And 
from  the  Wilton  election  Henry  passed  to  an  even  graver  topic 
For  the  foundation  of  his  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich  Wolsw 
had  not  only  procured  the  dissolution  of  small  monasteries  con- 
taining less  than  seven  members,  but  had  also  extorted  contri- 
butions from  many  of  the  wealthier  religious  foundations.  The 
king  was  now  informed  that  houses  which  had  declared  them- 
selves too  poor  to  contribute  to  the  amicable  loan  had  beoi 
mulcted  succes^uUy  in  the  interests  of  Cardinal's  college  and 
Ipswich. 

Wolsey,  in  a  letter  of  humble  submission,  ui^ed  that  h» 
nomination  of  the  prioress  was  only  conditional  on  the  king'f 
consent,  and  that  the  assistance  of  the  mona.steries  had  beca 
both  slight  and  voluntary.  Slight  it  may  have  been,  voluntanr 
it  was  not ;  but  the  apology  was  accepted.  "  Seeing  flK 
humbleness  of  your  submission,"  wrote  the  king,  *'  I  am  content 
to  remit  it  and  am  glad  that  my  warnings  have  been  loving' 
accepted.  As  touching  the  help  of  religious  houses  for  yosr 
college,  1  would  it  were  more  if  so  be  it  were  offered  •  but  tfao* 
is  great  murmuring  at  it  throughout  the  realm  among  the 
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lad.     They  say  that  the  college  is  a  cloak  for  all  mischief."  ^ 

for  the  moment  the  old  fiiendly  relations  were  restored,  for 

le  king  still  leant  on  Wolsey  to  carry  through  the  "secret 

latter".     But  Wolsey  well  knew  that  he  was  walking  on  the 

licksands.     The  people  hated  the  contriver  of  the  war  taxes, 

le  author  of  the  French  alliance,  the  promoter  of  the  divorce. 

The  nobility  were  plotting  his  downfall.     If  the  king's  favour 

?re  withdrawn,  he  would  sink  without  a  hand  to  help.     In  a 

smarkable  conversation  with  Du  Bellay,  in  August,  1528,  he 

spoke  of  all  he  had  done  against  the  opinion  of  all  England 

and  of  what  he  was  determined  still  to  do^  saying  that  "he 

required  to  use  a  terrible  alchemy  and  dexterity  in  his  affairs, 

for  there  were  men  who  watched  him  so  narrowly  that  they 

[Would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  calumniating  him  as  being 

strong  a  partisan  of  France"."    One  thing  alone  could  save 

im,  a  prompt  and  successful  termination  of  the  king's  matter 

Leaving  Italy  at  the  end  of  July,  when  the  fortunes  of 
i^in  were  at  their  lowest,  Campeggio  voyaged  northwards 
lith  calculated  deliberation.  It  was  the  first  week  of  October 
jfore  he  arrived  in  England,  and  by  that  time  the  military 
situation  in  Italy  had  been  completely  reversed,  Lautrec  was 
dead;  Genoa  had  been  won  for  the  Spaniards;  Doria,  the 
admiral,  had  gone  over  with  his  galleys  to  the  imperial  side; 
and  while  the  star  of  Charles  was  again  in  the  ascendant,  the 
very  members  of  the  league  bad  turned  against  the  pope.  The 
Venetians  had  seized  Ravenna  and  Cervia,  which  belonged  to 
the  holy  see,  and  held  them  despite  papal  protests.  The  Duke 
of  Ferrara  occupied  Modena  and  Reggio.  Florence,  abjuring 
the  Medici,  had  declared  for  a  republic  If  the  papal  state  were 
to  be  preserved,  if  the  fortunes  of  the  Medicean  family  were  to 
be  advanced,  it  behoved  Clement  to  make  peace  with  Charles, 
It  was  in  the  power  of  the  emperor  to  offer  terms  which  a  pope 
and  a  Medici  could  not  prudently  decline. 
M  Campeggio  found  Henry  obstinate  in  purpose  and  estab- 
lished in  doctrine.  "  His  majesty,"  he  reported  after  his  first 
interview,  *'has  so  diligently  studied  the  matter  that  I  believe 
lat  in  this  case  he  knows  more  than  a  great  theologian  and 
monist.     He  told  me  plainly  that  he  wanted  nothing  else  than 

'Letters  and  Paf>frs,  Utn.  VIU.,  iv.,  4507,  4509.         *  Ibid.,  4649, 
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Tbe  qttmi,  vl»  bad  beoi  agitated  at  the  first  inter- 
view, had  Roomed  fao^  rfinmiT  «rlitn,  on  October  2^,  Cam- 
picggio  and  Wolsey  rene»ed  their  cotreaties.  She  repUed  thai 
she  would  do  nothii^  to  the  oondcmnatna  of  her  soul  n^ 
against  God's  laws,  aad  that  she  would  consult  with  ber 
counsellors  and  then  give  an  answer.  Warhani^  Clerk,  Fisher, 
West,  Standish,  and  Vives  had  been  assigned  as  her  counsel. 

In  London  popular  sympathy  ran  strong  and  wami  for 
Catharine,  and  Heni^',  always  sensiti\"e  to  the  eddies  of  publK 
opinion,  judged  that  the  moment  had  come  for  frank  explana- 

'  Letttrs  and  Paptrt,  Hm.  Vllt.,  \v..  485S. 
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ion.     Summoning  the  notable  persons  of  the  court  and  the    CHAP. 

[ty  to  Bridewell  on  November  8,  he  made  a  speech  admir-  ^' 
■ably  calculated  to  quiet  disturbed  consciences  andl  to  silence  the 
tongue  of  slander.  His  sense  of  dignity  would  not  permit 
him  to  answer  the  common  talk  of  the  town,  which  attributed 
his  action  to  a  vulgar  amour.  He  concluded  with  an  elaborate 
panegyric  of  Catharine — "  a  woman  of  most  gentleness,  of  most 
humility  and  buxomnesSi  yea,  and  of  all  good  qualities  apper- 
taining to  nobility  without  comparison".  He  said  that  if  it 
were  adjudged  that  she  was  his  lawful  wife,  "  there  was  never 
thing  more  pleasant  nor  more  acceptable  to  me  in  my  life,  both 
for  the  discharge  and  clearing  of  my  conscience,  and  also  for 
the  good  qualities  and  conditions  which  I  know  to  be  in  her/' 
and  that  if  he  were  to  marry  again  he  would  surely  choose  her 
above  all  others.  He  spoke  mournfully  of  the  possibility  of  a 
verdict  adverse  to  his  union  with  her.  In  dignified  language 
he  alluded  to  the  perils  which  were  likely  to  ensue  if  "our 
true  heir  be  not  known  at  the  time  of  our  death";  reminded 
his  hearers  alike  of  the  troublous  times  of  the  White  and  Red 
Rose  and  of  the  twenty  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  which 
they  had  enjoyed  under  his  own  reign,  ''  during  which  time  we 
have  so  ordered  us,  thanked  be  God,  that  no  outward  enemy 
has  oppressed  you,  nor  taken  anything  from  us.  nor  we  have 
invaded  no  realm,  but  we  have  had  some  victory  and  honour, 
so  that  we  think  that  you  nor  none  of  your  predecessors  never 
lived  more  quietly,  more  wealthy,  nor  in  more  estimation  under 
any  of  our  noble  progenitors".  After  explaining  how  his 
scruples,  first  of  all  excited  by  the  French  ambassador,  had 
been  justified  by  "'divers  great  clerks,"  the  king  urged  his 
audience  to  declare  the  state  of  the  case  to  the  English  people, 
and  to  invite  their  prayers  that  the  truth  might  be  known. 
He  spoke  with  a  feeling  compounded  of  majesty  and  pathos,  as 
a  Christian  bachelor  mishandled  by  fate,  and  resolved  to  lay  the 
domestic  felicities  upon  the  pitiless  altar  of  his  conscience  and 
his  statecraft' 

Campe^gio's  mission  was  harassing,  but  in  one  respect  he 
confessed  himself  favoured  by  fortune^  He  was  able  to  spin 
out  time.      His  gout  had  excused  a  journey  from  Rome  to 

1  Hall,  Ckr(>idi.U  of  Hen,  VIII.,  iL,  145-47, 
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confidential  secretary,  to   London    to  instruct   Campeggio   to   CHAP, 
destroy  the  decretal  bull. 

Could  the  pope  be  coerced  ?  Wolsey  knew  Charles's  inten- 
tion to  visit  Italy,  and  was  well  aware  that  he  could  offer 
inducements  which  Clement  would  never  decline.  To  avert  so 
mischievous  a  conjunction  of  forces,  he  proposed  to  Du  Bellay, 
the  French  ambassador,  a  comprehensive  scheme,  which  might 
have  the  double  effect  of  composing  the  variances  of  Europe, 
and  of  terminating  the  king's  affair.  The  Venetians  were  to 
place  Ravenna  and  Cervia  in  the  hands  of  the  Kings  of  France 
and  England,  who  were  to  offer  to  the  pope  a  guard  or  "  presidy "' 
of  2,poo  men.  A  truce  was  to  be  proclaimed  of  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years,  and  that  done,  the  pope  should  be  drawn  to 
Nice  or  Avignon  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  universal  peace  in  con- 
junction with  the  representatives  of  France,  England,  and  the 
empire.  It  was  convenient  to  represent  the  approaching  im- 
perial visit  to  Italy  as  a  menace  to  papal  freedom,  calling  for 
the  joint  action  of  Francis  and  Henry,  and  justifying  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Anglo-French  bodyguard  at  the  Vatican.  But 
the  scheme  fell  as  flat  in  Paris  as  it  did  in  Rome,  and  was  soon 
effaced  by  exciting  intelligence  from  Italy.  On  Epiphany, 
while  celebrating  mass,  the  pope  was  taken  til.  so  ill  that  on 
February  6  It  was  believed  in  England  that  he  was  actually 
dead.  At  once  every  nerve  was  exerted  to  secure  the  tiara  for 
the  cardinal  of  York.  A  schism  in  the  Church  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  election  of  an  imperialist,  and  Wolsey  s  agents  in 
Rome  were  instructed  to  be  lavish  in  bribes,  promises,  and 
assurances  of  military  pr-itection.  It  was  reckoned  during  the 
conclave  that,  if  stjc  votes  could  be  gained,  the  victory  would 
be  won. 

But  again  Wolsey  was  di^ppointed  of  his  supreme  hope. 
Clem.ent  recovered,  and  as  winter  passed  into  spring  it  became 
clearer  than  ever  that  imperial  influence  was  gaining  ground  in 
the  curia.  Argument  failing,  Gardiner  had  recourse  to  threats, 
hinting  that  if  the  po[}e  were  not  compliant  England  would  fall 
away  to  the  Lutheran  sect.  To  give  cogencj'  to  the  menace, 
Lutheran  pamphlets  advocating  the  spoliation  of  the  Church 
and  a  return  to  apostolic  poverty  were  allowed  to  circulate  in 
the  English  court.  "  I  told  the  king,"  wrote  Campeggio,  on 
April  3,  1529,  "that  this  was  the  devil  dressed  in  angel's 
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in  order  that  he  might  the  more  easily  decen^e.  I  represented 
that  by  councils  and  theologians  it  had  been  determined  thai 
the  Church  justly  held  her  temporal  goods.  His  majesty  re- 
marked that  the  Lutherans  say  that  these  decisions  were  anii.'cd 
at  by  theologians^  insinuating  that  it  was  now  necessajy  for  the 
laity  to  interpose,"  and  then  proceeded  to  advert  upon  the 
alleged  wickedness  of  the  court  of  Rome.*  Meanwhile  English 
agents  were  maintaining  that  if  the  English  king  were  not  so 
good  a  man,  servants  would  not  be  wanting  to  poison  Catharine, 
It  was  effort  wasted.  The  pope  did  not  believe  the  threats; 
declined  to  order  Charles  to  send  the  brief  to  Rome ;  would 
not  declare  it  a  forgery  unseen ;  would  not  grant  an  amplified 
commission  to  the  legates.  On  April  21  Bryan  wrote  to  the 
king  that  Clement  could  do  nothing  for  him  ;  yet  something  must 
be  done  and  that  quickly.  Wolsey's  stock  of  popularity  was  no 
larger  than  Anne  Boleyn's  stock  of  patience  or  Henry's  stock 
of  gratitude.  He  was  hated  tn  London,  and  the  expulsion  of 
some  alien  artisans  in  the  early  spring  had  not  abated  the 
odium  of  his  policy.  The  king  had  begun  to  distrust  his 
sincerity;  Anne  Boleyn,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  were  busily  at- 
tempting to  subvert  his  credit.  Tf  the  cause  were  revoked  to 
Romc^  he  would  fall.  In  the  trust  that  if  sentence  were  given 
in  England,  the  verdict  would  be  undisturbed  in  Italy,  Wolsey 
determined  to  hasten  on  the  proceedings  of  the  legatine  court. 

The  court  opened  at  Blackfriars  on  May  31.  Drs,  Sampson 
and  Bell  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  king ;  Clerk  Bishop  of 
Bath,  Standish  Bishop  of  St,  Asaph,  and  Dr.  Ridley  for 
the  queen.  When  the  papal  commission  had  been  read,  the 
legates  ordered  the  king  and  queen  to  appear  before  them  on 
June  18  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  and  this  done, 
adjourned  the  court.  On  the  i8th  the  queen  appeared  in 
person  and  protested  against  the  competence  of  the  legates. 
Wolsey  was  an  English  cardinal  ;  Camp^gio  held  an  English 
bishopric,  and  the  tribunal  was  exposed  to  overwhelming  pres- 
sure from  the  king.  On  Monday,  June  21,  thccourt  reassembled 
to  announce  its  decision  on  the  queens  protest.  The  king  and 
queen  were  present  in  person.  When  the  crier  called  upon 
Catharine,  Queen  of  England,  she  rose  from  her  chair  without 
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an  answer;  mounted  the  daTs  and  kneeling  before  the  king 
addressed  him  in  English  broken  with  emotion.  She  appealed 
to  his  compassion  as  a  poor  woman  and  a  stranger  with  no 
assured  friend  and  much  less  indifferent  counsel.  She  took 
God  to  witness  that  for  twenty  years  she  had  always  been  a 
true,  humble,  and  obedient  wife,  conformable  to  his  will  and 
pleasure,  well  pleased  and  contented  fn  all  things  in  which  he 
had  any  delight.  '*When  ye  hud  me  at  the  first,"  she  con- 
tinued, '*  I  take  God  to  be  my  Judge,  J  was  a  true  maid  without 
touch  of  man  ;  and  whether  it  be  true  or  no  I  put  to  your  con- 
science.'' Her  marriage  had  been  the  work  of  Henry  VI  I.  and 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  "  both  wise  and  excellent  kings  in  wisdom 
and  princely  behaviour ".  Wise  and  learned  men  had  thought 
the  marriage  good  and  lawful.  "  Therefore  it  is  a  wonder  to 
hear  what  new  inventions  are  now  invented  against  me  that 
never  intended  but  honestly."  Subjects  of  the  king  taken  out 
of  the  king's  privy  council  had  been  appointed  her  advocates, 
but  how  could  they  dare  to  disobey  the  royal  will  to  which  they 
had  been  made  privy  ?  With  the  request  that  she  might  be 
spared  "the  extremity  of  this  new  court,"  and  with  a  low 
courtesy  to  the  king  she  left  the  hall.  Cries  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement  went  up  from  the  women  of  the  audience,  and 
the  effect  of  her  speech  and  queenly  demeanour  were  not  lost 
upon  Henry,  "  She  hath  been  to  me,"  said  the  king,  *^as  true, 
as  obedient,  as  conformable  a  wife  as  I  could  in  my  fantasy  wish 
or  desire.  She  hath  all  the  virtuous  qualities  that  ought  to  be 
in  a  woman  of  her  dignity  or  in  any  other  of  baser  estate." 
The  cardinal  then  asked  the  king  to  contradict  the  rumour  that 
he  had  been  the  inventor  and  first  mover  of  the  matter.  "  My 
lord  cardinal "  answered  the  king,  who  had  a  motive  in  clearing 
the  legatine  judges  of  complicity,  "  I  can  well  excuse  you  herein. 
Marry,  indeed,  ye  have  been  rather  against  me  in  attempting  and 
setting  forth  thereof.  And  to  put  you  out  of  all  doubt,  I  will 
declare  unto  you  the  special  cause  that  moved  me  thereunto  ; 
it  was  a  certain  scrupulosity  that  pricked  my  conscience  upon 
divers  words  that  were  spoken  at  a  certain  time  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bayonne,  the  French  King's  ambassador."^ 

The  case  dragged  on  from  session  to  session.     The  queen 
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refused  to  accept  the  tribunal,  appealed  to  Rome,  -was  adjudged 
contumacious.  Disgusting  evidence  was  given  and  accepted 
Report  of  a  speech,  cogent  it  would  seem  and  impasslonod, 
delivered  by  Fisher  in  defence  of  the  mamage  was  passed 
triumphantly  from  England  to  [taly  and  from  Italy  to  Spam 
Campcggio,  who  had  been  charged  to  procrastinate,  and  if  the 
evidence  went  against  the  king,  to  declare  the  sentence  boldly, 
remained  proof  against  seductions.  Equally  firm  was  the  queco. 
At  last,  on  Friday,  July  2%,  when  there  was  a  general  expecta- 
tion that  sentence  would  be  delivered,  Campeggio  pretendog 
that  the  legatine  court  was  part  of  the  Roman  consistory  and 
must  follow  its  rules,  declared  the  paxjceedings  adjourned  unta 
the  close  of  Ihe  vacation  on  October  i.  The  party  of  the 
dukes,  who  had  thought  that  victofy  was  in  their  grasp,  oodd 
not  conceal  their  chagrin.  "  It  was  never  meny  in  England," 
cried  Suffolk  vehemently,  "  whilst  we  had  cardinals  among  o^' 
with  other  contumelies  addressed  to  Wolsey.  "Sir,"  replied 
the  cardinal,  "of  all  men  within  this  realm,  ye  have  least  cause 
to  dispraise  or  be  ofTfended  with  cardinals;  for  if  1,  sim^de 
cardinal,  had  not  been,  you  should  have  had  at  this  present  m 
head  upon  yomr  shoulders,"  *  | 

Perilous  as  was  the  adjournment,  worse  things  yet  were  ni 
store  for  Wolsey.  His  intelligence  was  capacious  enoi^;^  to 
discern  that  the  divorce  could  not  be  isolated  from  the  general 
scheme  of  European  affairs,  and  that  the  predominant  fact0J5 
in  the  situation  ivere  not  moral  nor  even  l^al,  but  militaiy 
and  diplomatic.  The  close  co-<iperation  of  France  had  been  as 
essential  to  his  designs  as  the  maintenance  of  the  hostilit)*  be- 
tween  the  papacy  and  the  empire,  until  the  moment  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace  under  English  mediation.  Bnt 
now,  in  June.  1529,  a  meeting  was  arranged  at  Cambray  be- 
tween Louise  the  mother  of  the  French  king  and  Margaret  the 
regent  of  the  Netherlands,  to  settle  the  disputes  between  FtandJ 
and  Charles ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  pope  was  drawic^ 
closer  and  closer  to  the  Hapsburg  house.  On  the  21st,  a  de- 
cisive imperial  victory  was  won  at  Landriano,  five  miles  froo 
Pavia,  over  the  Count  of  St,  Pol.  On  the  29th  a  treatj*  wa* 
signed  at  Barcelona  between  Charles  and  Clement     On  JuJyi 

^  Cavendish,  Life  o/Cardinal  Woliey,  pp.  129-30. 
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'"olsey  learned  that  the  pope  had  granted  the  avocation  of  the  CHAP, 
luse  to  Rome.     It  had  been  decided  in  the  signalura  on  the       ^" 
[13th  and  passed  in  the  consistory  three  days  later     The  King 
[and  the  Queen  of  England  were  cited  to  appear  in  person  or 
[by  proxy  before  the  Roman  curia. 

Whither  had  justice  fled  ?     Was  this  then  the  reward  for 
[Tournay  and  Therouanne,  for  the  pen  which  smote  the  Teuton 
[heretic,  for  the  sword  which  tamed  the  enemies  of  the  Church  ? 
The  defender  of  the  faith  was  fooled  by  a  mock  trial,  abased 
!by  a  summons  to  a  foreign  court,  while  the  man  whose  soldiery 
.had  twice  violated  the  sacred  places  of  the  earth  was  installed 
as  the  ally  and  champion  of  the  pope,  the  director  of  papal 
policy.     It  should  never  be  said  that  the  King  of  England  was 
haled  across  Europe  to  plead  in  a  Roman  court     The  kingdom 
[was  an  empire,  proud,  Independent,  majestic,  owning  allegiance 
to  no  foreign   power.     From  the  pope  the   King  of  England 
would  appeal  to  the  parliament  of  the  nation.     There  was  a 
spirit  abroad  not  veiy  gentle  to  papal  claims  or  clerical  wealth, 
which  under  proper  direction  would  find  utterance  in  this  as- 
sembly.   The  pope  shouiy  learn  that,  if  he  had  escaped  a  council, 
he  had  fallen  upon  something  equally  unpleasant.     "  It  is  in- 
tended," wrote  Du  Bellay  on  August  33,  "to  hold  a  parliament 
here  this  winter,  and  then  act  by  their  own  absolute  power 
in  default  of  justice  being  administered  by  the  pope  in  the 
d  i  vorce. "  ^      The   writs   h  ad    been    issued   on    Au  ^st   g^    and 
parliament  was  to  meet  on  November  3. 

Heniy  would  not  appeal  to  parliament  only.  A  young 
Cambridge  divine,  by  name  Thomas  Cranmer,  in  a  casual  con- 
versation at  Waltham,  in  Esse.x,  with  Edward  Fox,  the  almoner, 
and  Stephen  Gardiner,  the  secretary  of  the  king,  had  suggested 
that  the  question  of  the  divorce  might  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  lawyers  and  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe.  The  suggestion  was  reported  to  the  king 
and  favourably  received.  The  young  clei^yman  was  summoned 
to  London,  lodged  with  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Anne's  father, 
in  Durham  Place,  and  charged  to  "pen  his  mind  and  opinion" 
upon  the  king's  cause ;  and  as  it  was  expedient  to  be  prompt^ 
November  saw  Dr.  Richard  Croke,  the  famous  Hellenist,  on 
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The  first  important  result  of  the  imperialist  victory  at  Rome 
was  the  fall  of  the  cardinal.  The  circumstances  of  his  degrada- 
tion, the  abrupt  and  startling  contrast  between  what  the  man 
had  been,  and  what  he  ultimately  became,  not  only  stamped 
itself  upon  the  imagination  of  contemporaries  as  emblematic 
of  Time's  revenge  upon  insolence,  but  brought  out  into  vivid 
relief  the  awful  power  of  the  monarchy.  Abrupt  as  the  descent 
was,  it  was  not  entirely  precipitous.  Wo!sey  was  rich  in  re- 
source, and  both  as  a  depository  of  knowledge  and  expedients 
and  as  a  recipient  of  pensions  from  the  French^  might  still  be 
useful  to  the  king.  When  in  the  middle  of  September  Cam- 
pe^io  journeyed  to  Grafton  in  Northamptonshire  to  take  leave 
of  the  king,  Wolsey  accompanied  him,  and  to  the  surprise  of 
his  enemies  was  twice  graciously  received  in  audience.  If  the 
pest  could  slay  Charles,  if  the  decretal  bull  were  to  be  found 
in  Campeggio's  luggage  and  could  be  abstracted,  the  cardinal 
might  yet  recover  lost  ground.  But  Charles  lived  on,  his  hold 
on  Italy  strengthened  by  the  treaty  of  Cambray  to  which  Eng- 
land  acceded  on  August  27  ;  and  Campeggio's  luggage  was 
rifled  by  Henry's  officers  in  vain. 

Hearing  of  the  failure  of  this  device,  and  already  conscious 
of  his  own  powers  of  management,  Henry  determined  to  strike 
down  the  man  whose  prodigious  energies  had  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  been  expended  in  the  royal  service.  On  October  9  the 
king's  attorney  sued  for  a  writ  of  pr^^nunire  against  Wolsey, 
on  the  ground  that  his  exercise  of  Icgatine  authority  was  con- 
trary to  statute.  He  had  rsKived  that  authority  with  the 
king's  full  knowledge  and  with  the  king's  active  consent;  he 
had  used  it  to  furQier  the  king's  aims,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
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king's  injunctions.  But  Wolsey  knew  what  things  could  be' 
done  under  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  that  his  master  had  given 
him  over  to  the  wolves.  He  wrote  a  letter,  not,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  of  indignant  protest  at  the  patent  iniquity  of 
the  charge,  but  of  abject  submission  and  self-accusation.  It 
was,  however,  irrevocably  settled  that  he  was  to  be  removed 
from  the  control  of  aJTairs.  "  It  is  the  intention  of  these  lords,*^ 
wrote  Du  Bellay,  "  when  Wolsey  is  dead  or  destroyed  to 
rid  of  the  Church  and  spoil  the  goods  of  both," ' 

On  October  i6  the  cardinal  was  ordered  to  give  up  the 
seal  and  to  retire  to  Esher;  but  though  the  message  was  brought 
by  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  his  deadly  enemies,  the  condemned 
man  was  slow  to  surrender  hope.  To  his  rivals  all  fiery  pride,  lo 
the  kinghe  WEis  all  submission.  He  signed  an  indenture  acknow- 
ledging that  he  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  prmnunire  an^fl 
that  he  deserved  to  suffer  forfeiture  and  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. He  had  already  surrendered  to  his  master  the  splendid 
palace  of  Hampton  Court;  he  now  prepared  an  inventory  of 
the  plate  and  tapestry  at  York  Place,  that  it  might  be  de- 
livered without  defalcation  to  the  king.  On  his  way  to  Esher 
he  was  cheered  by  an  encouraging  messs^e  from  the  court 
*' Though  the  king,"  said  Sir  Henry  Norris,  "hath  dealt  with 
you  unkindly  as  you  suppose,  he  saith  that  it  is  for  no  displea* 
sure  he  beareth  you,  but  only  to  satisfy  more  the  minds  oljfl 
some  (which  he  knowcth  be  not  your  friends)  than  for  any  in- 
dignation." Wolsey  alighted  from  his  mule  with  the  agility  d" 
youth,  knelt  in  the  autumnal  mud  of  Putney,  and  holding  his 
hands  up  to  heaven  rendered  thanks  to  God  and  the  king ;  but 
Du  Bellay,  who  was  watching  the  eddies  of  public  opinion,  pre- 
dicted that  his  trouble  would  be  sorer  when  parliament  opened. 
Meanwhile  Norfolk  was  made  president  and  Suffolk  vice-president 
of  the  council.  The  great  seal  was  given  to  the  most  eminent 
layman  in  England,  Sir  Thomas  More.  Stephen  Gardiner  suc- 
ceeded to  the  see  of  Winchester,  which  Wolsey  was  commanded 
to  resign.  While  the  new  ministers  were  still  untried,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  ruin  Wolsey  entirely.  Yet  a  London  crowd  had 
watched  with  deep  disappointment  the  cardinal's  barge  mal 
for  Putney  instead  of  for  the  Tower,  and  no  news  would 
been  more  popular  than  the  intelligence  of  his  deathn 
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The  parliament  which  met  on  November  3,  1529,  was  des-  CHAP. 
tined  to  carry  out  a  series  of  changes  more  profound  and  wide- 
reaching  than  any  which  had  yet  been  accomplished  in  the 
annalsof  English  legislation.  In  the  seven  years  of  its  existence 
it  snapped  the  bonds  which  bound  England  to  Rome,  and 
established  the  royal  supremacy  over  the  English  Church.  It 
dissolved  the  smaller  monasteries  and  initiated  a  redistribution 
of  national  wealth  which  in  scale  and  significance  surpassed 
anything  of  the  kind  since  the  land -settlement  of  the  Norman 
conquest  It  exalted  the  royal  power  to  a  pitch  to  which  it 
had  never  previously  attained,  and  it  excited  a  protest  which, 
but  for  the  moderation  of  its  leaders,  would  have  endangered 
the  throne.  It  determined  articles  of  religious  belief;  it  settled 
more  than  once  the  succession  to  the  crown  ;  it  created  new 
treasons  and  greatly  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  It 
handled  many  grave  social  problems ;  such  as  mcndicancj',  which 
it  attempted  to  stamp  out  by  severity,  and  the  economic  revolu- 
tion which  was  emptying  cottages  and  extending  sheep-runs. 
It  passed  an  act  which  had  the  effect  of  obliterating  that  which 
was  distinctive  in  the  legal  and  administrative  system  of  Wales ; 
and  working  in  an  atmosphere  of  projects  and  projectors,  it 
considered  some  far-reaching  plans,  such  as  the  abolition  of 
entails,  which  it  did  not  cany  out.  We  have  reached  one  of  the 
few  epoch-making  periods  in  the  history  of  English  legislation,  » 

Eustace  Chapuys,  the  brilliant  Swiss  envoy  of  the  imperial 
court  in  London^  repeating  the  voice  of  the  queen's  circle,  af- 
firmed more  than  once  that  the  reformation  parliament  was  packed 
or  bribed  by  the  crown.  A  letter  from  Gardiner  to  Wolsey 
proves  that  Henry  was  interested  in  the  choice  of  candidates 
for  the  shires  of  Nottingham  and  Derby,  Bedford  and  Bucking- 
ham. Hampshire,  and  the  town  of  Southampton.  The  king 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the  borough  of  Colchester,  requesting 
the  corporation  to  return  a  candidate  whom  he  had  nominated  : 
and  Richard  Hall,  the  bic^rapher  of  Bishop  Fisher,  states  that 
every  writ  was  accompanied  by  a  private  letter  from  one  or  other 
of  the  king's  council,  directing  the  choice  of  the  electors.  That 
the  majority  of  the  house  consisted  of  crown  officials  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  most  protestant  of  contemporary  chroniclers. 
Yet  even  so  the  parliament  of  1529,  though  it  may  have  con- 
tain^ "  serving  men^  parasites,  and  flatterers  Ughtly  apparelled 
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in  short  cloaks  and  swords,"  twice  threw  out  the  Bill  of  Uses, 
a  measure  actively  promoted  in  the  fiscal  interest  of  the  crown, 
It  was  not  an  assembly  of  slaves,  but  a  body  roughly  repre- 
sentative of  an  orthodox,  priest -hating,  crown-loving  nation.' 

In  summoning  parliament  to  his  aid  Henry  was  doubtless 
aware  that  a  genuine  feeling  existed  in  many  parts  of 
country,  and  more  especially  in  the  capital,  against  the  claj 
and  conduct  of  the  spirituality.  "  Nearly  all  the  people  here,' 
wrote  Chapuys  on  December  13,  1529,  '*hate  the  priests,"  *  and 
this  hatred  was  no  passing  outburst  of  petulance,  A  temperate 
and  orthodox  writer,  the  lawyer  St.  Germain,  in  a  treatise  upon 
the  division  between  the  spirituality  and  temporality,  composed 
in  1 531,  assumes  this  antagonism  between  the  two  halves 
English  society  as  a  notorious  fact,  explains  the  cau5es 
which  it  may  be  attributed,  artd  suggests  the  means  by  vt 
harmony  may  be  restored.  He  speaks  of  the  secularity,  negli- 
gence, and  misconduct  of  the  clergy,  of  the  chaplains  who  arc 
compelled  by  their  emplo)-ers  to  hunt  and  hawk,  to  wear  gay 
liveries,  to  act  as  bailiffs,  receivers^  or  stewards,  to  go  upon  the 
errands  of  the  noble  lord,  when  they  should  be  intoning  in  the 
village  choir,  and  who  ultimately,  "  when  the  inward  devotion 
of  tlie  heart  becomes  cold,"  arc  put  into  a  benefice  and  expected 
to  give  spiritual  consolation  to  human  souls.  For  this  particular 
class  of  abuse  the  lay  aristocracy  were  even  more  to  blame  than 
the  clergy.  They  selfishly  sacrificed  the  interests  of  their  poor 
parishioners  in  order  that  they  might  reward  their  comrade  in 
sporf  or  the  serviceable  creature  who  added  up  thdr  accounts, 
valued  their  timber,  paid  iheir  bills,  and  interviewed  their  f^m 
servants.  But  there  were  causes  of  division,  the  responsibtlitj' 
for  which  lay  more  clearly  with  the  spiritual  estate  itself. 
*'  There  is  great  rumour,"  writes  St.  Germain,  "  among  the 
people  that  the  heresy  laws  are  used  to  oppress  those  who  speak 
against  the  worldly  power  or  riches  of  spiritual  men.'*  It  is 
probable  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is  correct  in  his  surmise  thai 
save  in  London  and  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  a  trial  on  a  dia^ 

'  Ca/.  StaU  Pa^rt.  Spain,  iv.,  i6o,  aa8,  353;  Ltlttrs  and  Paftra,  Ht». 
VITJ.^  iv,,  5^3  ;  Porrill,  Tht  Vtireformtd  Hnnu  of  CammoHt,  t,  371,  a;  MjO> 
Ciirotifit,  ii.,  t$g.  HalVs  Lift  of  Fiihrr  was  written  in  England  prob^Uf 
bcfoce  15^9.  His  criticism  of  thfc  parliamentary  costume  is  i^uotcd  by  BridgtSt 
BUttrd  Ftfktr,  p,  180. 

'  Cal.  Stalt  Pafvrt,  Sfain,  iv.,  a^a, 
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of  heresy  was  rare,  and  a  burning  aitogether  exceptiona!.'  But 
the  procedure  in  a  trial  for  heresy,  though  defended  by  More  as 
no  more  inquisitorial  than  the  procedure  of  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  was  open  to  gross  abuse.  A  man  might  be  brought 
upon  a  light  suspicion  before  the  ordinary  ;  the  bishop  or  his 
official  might  direct  that  the  names  of  the  accusers  or  witnesses 
should  not  be  shown  him^  and  if  notably  suspected  he  would  be 
compelled  to  purge  himself  after  the  will  of  the  ordinary  or  be 
accursed. 

Another  and  more  pervasive  source  of  irritation  was  pro- 
vided by  the  mortuary  dues.  They  were  exacted  not  only  from 
the  fathers  of  famiUes,  but  from  wives,  servants,  and  children. 
Curates  would  compel  poor  men  to  sell  their  goods  in  time  of 
sickness^  "  if  there  were  smch  goods  as  were  like  to  be  their  mor- 
tuaries ".  If  a  man  died  in  one  parish  and  had  a  household  in 
another,  a  mortuary  would  be  claimed  in  both  places,  and  until 
the  mortuary  was  paid  the  curate  would  decline  to  bury  the 
body.  Nor  was  there  any  sign  that  the  evil  was  abating.  Mor- 
tuaries were  now  claimed  in  many  places  where  they  had  been 
previously  unknown,  and  they  were  '^  taken  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  made  the  people  to  think  that  the  curates  loved  their 
mortuaries  better  than  their  lives  ".  The  clerical  tithe  was  a 
grievance  hardly  less  resented,  *'  In  some  places  is  asked,  as 
it  is  said,  tithe  both  of  chickens  and  eggs,  and  in  some  places 
of  milk  and  cheese,  and  in  some  places  the  tenth  part  of  the 
ground  and  also  of  that  that  falleth  on  the  ground-  And  in 
some  places  is  claimed  tithe  of  servants'  w^es  without  deduc- 
tion. And  it  is  but  in  few  places  that  any  sen-ant  shall  go 
quit  without  some  tithe  payment,  though  he  hath  spent  all  in 
sickness  or  upon  his  father  and  mother  and  such  necessary 
expenses."  As  no  prescriptive  custom  or  composition  was  ad- 
mitted in  the  spiritual  courts  as  a  bar  to  the  exaction  of  tithe, 
these  harassing  dues  were  sometimes  exacted  in  places  where 
they  had  long  csased  to  be  paid  and  had  possibly  been  com- 
muted. It  was  complained  that  the  curates  exacted  increased 
payments  at  marriages,  burialsj  and  obits,  and  that  they  refused 
to  housel  parishioners  who  owed  them  money. 

'  ^^ijJflj^iV,  c.  xxv,.  p,  156:  c.  xxxv,,  p]»-  tSg,  192.  The  Bishops'  RegisiMfi 
of  Winchester.  Durham,  EkcLer,  Hereford,  and  Bath  and  WcUa  .appeal  10  contirm 
Uore's  statement. 
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Nothing  was  more  calculated  to  bring  the  clergy  into  dis- 
credit, than  the  fact  that  this  covetous  conduct,  though  by 
no  means  universal,  was  not  actively  reprobated  by  those  id 
authority.  St.  Germain  acutely  remarks  that  one  of  the  great 
obstacles  to  the  reformation  of  the  Church  was  the  solidarity  of 
its  corporate  spirit.  The  priests  stick  together  and  defend  what 
is  bad  and  obsolete  as  well  as  what  is  good  and  wholesome. 
The  whole  episcopal  body  was  for  benefit  of  clergy,  though 
the  privilege  clearly  tended  towards  encouraging  breaches  of  the 
peace.  Every  monk  championed  his  own  order.  Esprit  di 
forps,  always  a  doubtful  virtue,  becomes  positively  dangerous 
when  gross  abuses  have  to  be  redressed.  That  there  were 
such  abuses  was  the  general  belief  of  the  laity,  who  resented 
the  taint  of  venality  which  infected  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
system,  the  sale  of  pardons  and  licences,  the  pomp  and  worldly 
behaviour  of  the  episcopal  visitations,  conjectured  to  be  undcf- 
taken  rather  that  the  visitor  might  draw  his  pension,  than  that 
the  monastery  or  college  might  be  reformed,  and  "the  great 
laxity  and  liberty  of  living  that  people  have  seen  in  many 
religious  men".  Public  opinion  demanded  that  these  faults^ 
should  forthwith  be  amended.  fl 

To  the  an ti- sacerdotal  elements  in  the  spirit  of  his  people 
Henry  now  made  appeal.  He  had  not  decided  to  break  with 
the  pope ;  indeed  his  anxiety  for  tlie  support  of  papal  authority 
may  be  gauged  by  the  audacity  and  magnitude  of  the  plan  which 
he  conceived  for  extorting  it.  Still  less  did  he  contemplate  any^ 
alterations  in  the  foundations  of  religious  belief  But  he  was 
opinion  that  his  case  was  good,  and  that  the  pope  might  be] 
frightened  into  concessions  by  the  menace  of  the  withdiawaf 
of  the  English  obedience  to  Rome.  Experience  had  pro\*ed 
that  the  pleas  of  the  English  envoys  weighed  light  in  the 
balance  against  the  sword  of  the  empire.  It  was  time  to  show 
that  the  English  nation  was  behind  the  king,  Uiat  the  d«;gy 
were  as  submissive  to  his  wilf  as  the  parliament,  and  that  the 
attack  upon  the  Roman  position  in  England  had  seriously  begun., 

For  the  execution  and  perhaps  also  for  the  conception  of  b^ 
scheme  Henry  was  greatly  indebted  to  Thomas  Cromwell     Thei 
son   of  an   ill-conditioned    Putney    blacksmith,  Cromwfell  had 
pushed  his  way  to  fortune  by  a  combination  of  course,  skill, 
assiduity,  and  a  convenient  absence  of  scruple.     He  had  tn- 
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blled  in  Flanders  and  Italy  ;  had  been  a  trooper,  a  merchant,    CHAP. 

accountant,  a  solicitor.     At  least  as  late  as  i  524  he  drove  a 

isiness  in  cloth  and  wooL     He  was  a  money-lender  on  a  large 

le ;  and  even  while  directing  the  affatrs  of  state,  he  continued  ~ 

transact  the  legal  business  and  to  relieve  the  pecuniary  neces- 

ities  of  a  wide  and  extending  circle  of  clients.     If  a  debt  had 

be  collected,  a  title  to  be  established,  a  property  to  be  sur- 

reyed,  no  one  could  do  ihe  work  more  promptly  or  eflRciently 

Thomas  CromweU.     At  some  date,  possibly  as  early  as 

513  and  certainly  not  later  than  1520,  this  astute  lawyer  and 

lan  of  all  work  attracted  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.     Then 

lis  fortune  was  made.     He  entered  the  parliament  of  1523,  and 

p-o  years  later  was  one  of  tlie  commissioners  named  by  Wolsey 

jr  the  suppression  of  certain  small  monasteries. 

Here  his  peculiar  business  aptitudes  found  a  congenial  scope* 
[He  was  s^vift,  ruthless,  accurate,  corrupt,  a  master  of  detail  and 
laccessible  to  sentiment  So  zealously  had  he  entered  upon 
is  patron*s  business  that  it  was  a  common  conjecture  and  not 
an  uncommon  hope  that  the  servant  would  be  involved  in  the 
master's  fall.  But  Cromwell  disengaged  himself  from  a  diffi- 
icult  situation  with  an  adroitness  worthy  of  Italian  diplomacy. 
[While  giving  useful  advice  to  Wolsey,  he  paid  instant  and  suc- 
5sful  court  to  Norfolk.  By  Norfolk's  influence  he  was  elected 
|to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Taunton  and  was  bound  over 
to  promote  the  king's  intentions.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity 
>f  defending  his  former  patron,  most  probably  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  the  crown,  while  at  the  same  time  by  a 
singular  conjunction  of  circumstances  he  was  able  to  conciliate 
Wolsey's  enemies.  The  cardinal  was  in  disgrace^  but  he  could 
still  dispense  fees  and  annuities  and  confirm  grants  made  by 
the  crown  from  his  confiscated  lands.  Cromwell  was  the  man 
through  whom  the  cardinal's  favours  flowed,  a  centre  of  patron- 
age, a  source  of  security.  He  was  besieged  with  suitors,  and  by 
a  deft  distribution  of  gifts  and  pensions  established  his  influence 
with  the  ruling  faction  at  the  court. 

Did  Cromwell  persuade  the  king  to  break  with  Rome  ? 
Reginald  Pole,  who  knew  the  man  and  his  friends,  says  that  in 
conversation  at  least  they  made  no  concealment  of  their  desire 
to  abolish  the  papal  power,  to  spoil  the  monks,  and  to  exalt  the 
monarchy  at  the  expense  of  the  Church.     Yet  it  is  not  until 
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1533  that  Chapuys  became  aiive  to  the  fact  that  Cromwell 
all-powerful  with  the  king  and  tlie  real  director  of  En§ 
policy.  This  would  not  in  itself  be  inconsistent  with  a  period 
of  earlier  and  concealed  influence,  an  hypothesis  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  as  early  as  October,  1530,  Cromwell  was  ckaily 
in  the  secrets  of  the  court  For  such  concealment,  if  indeed  i( 
was  the  result  of  conscious  contrivance,  motives  may  easily  be 
imagined,  both  upon  the  side  of  Cromwell  and  upon  that  of  his 
majster.  Great  innovations  demanded  high  sanction ;  and  if 
the  pope  was  to  be  driven  to  his  knees,  his  subjection  must  be 
accomplished  by  the  king  alone.  To  have  associated  the  name 
of  an  obscure  and  unpopular  lawyer  with  the  initiation  of  afl 
policy  which  uprooted  ao  many  ancient  and  respected  things^ 
would  be  to  court  additional  unpopularity  and  gratuitous  danger. 
For  three  years  every  one  believed  that  the  policy  of  the  countiy 
was  shaped  by  the  king.  For  tlie  next  seven  years  there  is  no 
matter  of  important  public  interest  which  does  not  pass  through 
Cromwell's  hands. 

If  Cromwell  did  not  plan  the  substance,  at  least  he  moitlf 
the  form  of  legislation,  and  contrived  that  it  should  be  carric 
into  effect.  "A  few  words,"  he  used  to  say,  "from  an 
perienced  man  are  worth  volumes  and  volumes  of  philc 
sophers." '  He  saw  life  through  plain  glass,  spumed  ethics' 
and  sentiment,  and  set  the  Prince  of  Machiavelli  above  the 
Republic  of  Plato.  Sly,  cruel,  greedy^  yet  not  without  the 
witty  and  agreeable  converse  of  a  man  of  the  world,  he  drov< 
straight  to  his  end,  steeling  the  will  and  steadying  the  course  of 
his  royal  master.  Wealth  was  power,  and  Cromwell  declared 
that  he  would  make  Henrj'  tlie  richest  prince  in  Christendom.  1 
Such  a  promise  was  the  surest  avenue  to  the  royal  heart  Vd^| 
he  entered  upon  the  task  with  more  than  a  mere  time-server's  1 
interest  In  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  Church 
he  saw  a  series  of  obstacles  to  absolute  monarchy ;  in  RoauD 
catholic  culture  he  discerned  a  form  of  obscurantism  injurious 
to  the  intellectual  freedom  with  which  Italy  had  acquainted 
him.  He  was  a  new  man,  and  men  of  his  class  were  driftii^ 
into  Lutheranism,  a  creed  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the 
patronage  of  the  aristocracy.  Cromwell  had  no  spark  of  re- 
ligious steal,  though  he  would  complain  that  the  Gospels  had 

*  Pole,  Afotagia  ad  Caiatem,  c.  xxviii. 
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been  "  obscured  by  the  malice  of  the  priests,"  and  express  his 
burning  desire  to  see  the  doctrine  of  Christ  restored  "  to  its 
primitive  candour  and  sincerity"  by  the  authority  of  the  king. 
But  if  he  would  not  formally  accept  Lutheranism,  neither  would 
he  exclude  it ;  and  he  was  perhaps  pleased  with  the  thought  that 
by  the  surreptitious  and  careful  encouragement  of  heretics  he 
was  causing  embarrassment  to  the  nobility,  who  were  his  deadly 
enemies  and  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  orthodox  faith. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  parliament  was  summoned 
to  deal  with  the  "enormities  of  the  clergy,"  and  the  opening 
speech  of  the  new  chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  More,  must  have 
been  awaited  with  some  anxiety  by  members  of  the  threatened 
order.  The  theme  of  the  oration  was  not  utinaturaily  supplied 
by  the  fall  of  the  cardinal,  "  the  great  wether  "  which  the  king, 
like  a  good  shepherd,  had  separated  from  the  sound  sheep. 
The  effect  must  have  been  to  deepen  rather  than  to  alleviate 
forebodings  ;  for  whiJe  the  offences  of  the  cardinal  were  nowhere 
defined,  the  audience  was  solemnly  warned,  as  from  the  king, 
that  future  transgressions  of  the  same  nature  would  not  escape 
with  such  gentle  correction.  The  commons  at  once  proceeded 
to  fall  upon  the  abuses  of  the  Church.  Sir  Henry  Guildford, 
the  king's  controller,  declared  that  as  executor  to  Sir  William 
Compton,  he  had  paid  i,ooo  marks  sterling  as  probate  duty  to 
the  cardinal  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  complaint 
was  re-echoed  from  many  quarters.  Every  member  who  could 
contribute  an  experience  of  an  extortionate  probate  or  mortuary 
due,  every  member  who  could  tell  of  a  beneficed  ignoramus  or 
a  starving  scholar,  of  a  non-resident  pluralist  or  a  priestly  syco- 
phant in  the  halls  of  the  mighty,  of  an  abbot  who  kept  a  tan- 
nery and  traded  in  wool,  of  a  large  ecclesiastical  estate  managed 
and  administered  upon  strict  economical  principles  by  hard-fisted 
ecclesiastical  surveyors  or  stewards,  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
ventilating  his  grievance  in  speech  or  writing.  After  a  debate 
which  seems  to  have  been  animated,  three  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  draft  bills,  one  for  the  probate  of  wills,  another  for 
mortuaries,  and  a  third  for  non-residence,  pluralities^  and  the 
farming  of  Church  lands  by  spiritual  men. 

The  burgBsses  of  the  commons'  house  may  have  been  anti- 
sacerdotal,  but  they  were  not  unorthodox.  ""  My  lords,"  said 
tile  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  the  upper  house,  '*  you  see  daily 
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what  bills  come  hither  from  the  common  house  and  al!  is  to  the 
destruction  ^^  the  Church,  For  God's  sake  see  what  a  r&hu 
the  kingdom  of  Boherae  was,  and  when  the  Church  fell  down 
there  fell  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.  Now  with  the  commons  is 
nothing  but  Down  with  the  Church  and  all  this  meseemeth  is 
for  lack  of  faith  only."  The  commons  deeply  resented  the  tnit^| 
putation  of  heresy,  and  after  a  long  debate  sent  Sir  Thomas 
Audeley,  their  speaker,  to  the  king  to  protest  against  the  indig- 
nity which  had  been  put  upon  them.  Fisher  explained  that  his 
words  had  been  mtsunderstood,  and  the  commons  were  com- 
peted to  accept  his  explanation.  But  the  discussion  of  the 
mortuary  and  probate  bills  continued  to  excite  lively  difference 
in  the  mixed  committees  of  lords  and  commons  to  which  they 
were  now  entrusted ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  king's  intcT- 
position  that  bills  were  drafted  which  obtained  the  reluctant 
assent  of  the  upper  house. 

No  mortuary  should  be  taken  of  any  person  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  should  have  less  than  ten  marks  in  movables,  nor 
except  where  the  payment  had  been  usual,  nor  in  more  places 
than  one ;  and  the  amount  of  the  duty  was  defined  and  graduated 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  deceased.  A  second  statute  fixed 
the  fees  for  the  probate  of  wills  and  enacted  penalties  for  undue 
charges.  A  third  dealt  with  the  complicated  and  important 
question  of  plumlities,  non -residence,  and  the  taking  to  farm  of 
lands  and  tenements  by  spiritual  persons.  These  practices  wert 
condemned,  but  with  many  important  reservations  intended  to 
safeguard  vested  interests,  or  to  conserve  what  were  regarded  «s 
valuable  features  in  the  existing  structure  of  society.  PluraJitiet 
were  prohibited,  but  persons  possessing  many  benefices  befort 
the  act  might  retain  four  after  it.  Members  of  the  king*} 
council  could  purchase  a  licence  to  hold  three,  royal  chapluM 
doctors  and  bachelors  of  divinity,  doctors  of  law  and  badieJas 
of  the  canon  law  to  hold  two  livings,  while  lay-peers»  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops  were  each  entitled  to  one  beneficed  cbaptavB. 
Non-residence  was  prohibited  and  a  hne  of  ^10  sterling  mu 
imposed  upon  any  spiritual  person  who  should  be  absent  for 
one  continuous  month  or  for  two  months  in  all  from  his  pre- 
bend or  benefice ;  but  a  liberal  list  of  exceptions  was  appended, 
and  persons  engaged  upon  the  king's  service,  pilgrims,  dinpUiiu 
and  scholars  at  the  university  were  exempted  from  the  opcrv 
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tions  of  the  law.  It  was  made  a  penal  offence  to  seek  a  licence 
frocn  Rome  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

It  would  have  been  chimerical  at  this  stage  to  prohibit  an 
abbot  or  prelate  fram  managing  his  property  altogether,  more 
especially  as  it  was  still  regarded  as  essential  that  prelates  and 
abbots  should  exercise  hospitality.  The  act,  which  intended  to 
promote  the  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  property  to  laymen,  at- 
tempted to  draw  a  fine  distinction  between  sales  made  for  the 
purposes  of  lucre  and  sales  made  for  the  purpose  of  maintenance 
and  hospitality.  It  was  lawful  for  a  spiritual  person  or  corpora- 
tion to  sell  com  or  cattle  in  order  to  maintain  the  accustomed 
standard  of  housekeeping  and  hospitality;  unlawful  logo  into 
the  market  as  a  trader  for  gain.  It  was  lawful  for  an  abbey  to 
own  estates,  unlawful  to  lease  out  its  farms  to  spiritual  persons. 
Yet  despite  all  these  reservations,  no  bolder  onslaught  had  been 
made  upon  the  English  Church  system  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  EV.  The  spiritual  lords  in  the  upper  house  resisted  it 
with  energy,  and  if  events  had  been  allowed  to  take  a  constitu- 
tional course,  their  opposition  would  have  resulted  in  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  bill.  Events  were  not  allowed  to  take  their 
course,  The  king  was  determined  that  the  bill  should  pass,  and 
ordered  a  joint  committee  of  lords  and  commons  into  the  Star- 
chamber  to  debate  it  The  prelates  were  induced  to  withdraw 
their  opposition,  and  the  last  of  the  three  great  measures  against 
the  Church  passed  into  law. 

The  attack  against  the  outworks  had  succeeded.  The  pope, 
whose  power  of  licensing  pluralities  had  been  limited,  might  now 
know  that  the  king  was  in  earnest ;  the  Church  might  learn 
that  the  king  was  powerful ;  and  the  commons  might  congratu- 
late themselves  upon  having  worsted  the  priests  in  the  first 
engagement  In  his  management  of  parliamentary  business 
Henry  showed  no  little  dexterity.  He  had  decided  to  repudiate 
his  wife  and  he  intended  to  ask  parliament  to  wipe  out  his  debts, 
and  both  projects  were  as  unpopular  at  Westminster  as  they 
were  in  the  country  at  large.  He  diverted  attention  from  the 
divorce  by  inviting  parliament  to  discuss  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  ;  he  prefaced  the  loan-biU  by  a  magnificent  reference  to 
the  "inestimable"  costs  and  charges  incurred  in  the  extinction 
of  schism,  the  promotion  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  realm.     He  pleased  the  enemies  of  Wolsey  by 
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Kltowinf  %  bill  of  pfeposterous  charges  to  be 

lu  tH»  tonl»:  Kt  tacumd  a  nunc  for  generont}  by 

U  lu  tw  ^btiwni  WK  in  the  commons.     When 

uUurt  fttfC«<)  fVfHidlMiou.  he  came  forward  with 

livnth.     Uo  wruld  lEMftt  a  genenl  pardon  to  ht& 

oil.  Ill,:  .     ■I'ki    rhi'i    i«.'K'nii.-> ;   he   would    hdp    to 

(•.t^.t^t    ^<1    .\i^\Ma-<ti<.iiJ.    k^tslation   through    the  kadk.    lb' 

uuui  whkiHiHhi\t  ill  to  the  Chitrch  saw  in  him   the  fai 

Mlin  h.ii  v<ack  tu  its  quarry.     When  parliament  i 

Mi|i^u\l,.^   _.^iubcr  17,  the  &f^  step  had  b^^  taken 

thu  «ub|M'iK4\  ^>f  the  ctefgy. 

\\hrih*-<    m   iK«  the  matter  should  go  further,  wfaetber  dr 
^ii'Wfi  I'J  11k  Ls'iv   ■wKiii!.t  bcabulUh^and  theChunJi 
lit  t  hit  I  <i  the  mooarchy,  was  an  issue  defc^ 

iltli  M|«<4i  Uh-  .^slK'ii  I't  ttiv-  ciin^i  in  tlic  great  matrimomal 
III  Jaiuui),  \.\\-^\  A  'tt.tteiuu  embassy,  headed  by  the  ^itert^ 
Amus  m>w  iMvu^'Uxt  to  be  Eiri  of  Wiltshire,  and  fortified bv 
ll»'  ■   ami  l.ee,  was  despatched  to  Bologn 

tu  X-  with  the  pope.     Clement  v^-aseDgaged 

III  i<J*u  Mi|f  the  iinivrtal  crown  upon  the  head  of  Charles,  and  a 
tiin*h;itH'h  U  n«.*t  .1  (ifx>^ittk<U!i  moment  for  unpleasant  bnsiiies& 
WiU^hit*'  K'uiut  that  the  pi^pc  waa  governed  by  the  empfff 
amt  that  thv  ItaliAn  divine:*  would  support  the  pope.    TIk 

iiaU  ■>  K'ttI  authwily  weie  discharged  in  vain,  and  at 

th»     ti^__  '(   the  ^.-^^pc^lf's  minister  a  writ  of  citation  to 

ap|)CAi  IvfoiT  the  Kttinan  cimrt  upon  Queen  Catharine's  appeal 
w«<*  WTvevI  «|nui  Wiltshire.  a>  representing  the  person  of  tir 
kin^i.  rhr  lii<il  tx'uki  now  tviwit-d  at  Kome,and  if  it  proceeded, 
there  Wd»  little  questi^in   >  it  the  \'erdict  ^^'ould  be.    At 

the  lYxpiciit  iif  the  Kngbiih  u^n  .L--il<.>r  Clement  consented  to 
}HUt(>otie  Iho  o^ieiiintE  of  procetxiin^s  tor  six  weeks.  Delay  was 
N«  coixvenicnt  tor  him  as  it  was  essential  to  Henry. 

Meanwhile  the  suffrages  of  the  Teamed  were  sedulously 
courtcd  at  htMUV  and  abroad.  In  Kebniary  Gardiner  and  Fox 
were  denpatched  to  Cambridge  to  obtain  an  opinion  favourable 
to  the  kind's  cause  from  their  old  uniwrsitj-.  Th^  foond  ■ 
temper  which  was  neither  calm,  docile,  nor  united.  As  early  as 
1531  a  small  band  of  Cambridge  men  had  begun  to  cocet  at 
the  White  Horse  Tavern  in  order  to  discuss  the  new  theology. 
The  tavern  beoime  known  as  •'  Germany."  and  its  Irequentems 
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Germans,  and  nowhere  in  England  did  the  seed  of  Lutheranism  CHAP, 
fall  upon  more  receptive  soil.  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Cranraer,  ^'" 
Latimer,  Bilney,  Barnes,  Crome,  and  Lambert,  all  the  leaders 
of  the  earJy  reformation  movement  in  England,  were  Cambridge 
men  and  belonged  to  this  circle.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  in 
the  presence  of  a  bold  and  heterodox  minority,  the  tranquillity 
of  old-fashioned  thinkers  should  be  ruffled  by  indignation  and 
alarm.  While  the  sky  was  still  clear  over  other  country  towns, 
the  storm  of  the  great  debate  had  settled  over  Cambridge,  and 
Latimer's  bold  denunciations  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  John's  chapel 
excited  vehement  protest  and  no  little  disturbance. 

To  the  orthodox  the  king's  design  appeared  to  favour  all 
these  tendencies,  which  to  them  were  most  abhorrent.  They 
knew  that  Queen  Catharine  was  a  catholic  ;  they  behered  that 
the  Lady  Anne  was  more  than  half  a  heretic,  and  they  had 
an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  verdict  which  they  were  required 
to  pronounce  was  not  only  in  itself  immoral,  but  dangerous  to 
the  cause  of  sound  religion  and  derogatory  to  the  authority  of 
the  vicar  of  Christ,  In  these  circumstances  it  was  necessary 
for  the  royal  commissioners  to  exercise  some  strategy,  and 
with  the  valuable  assistance  of  the  vice-chancellor  they  scored 
a  Pyrrhic  victory.  Finding  that  the  congregation  of  doctors, 
bachelors  of  divinity,  and  masters  of  arts  was  turbulent  and 
impracticable,  they  obtained,  but  not  before  two  divisions  had 
been  taken,  permission  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee  of 
twenty-nine  persons,  and  to  fix  the  seal  of  the  university  to  their 
decision.  The  committee  was  not  unanimous^  but  the  required 
two-thirds  majority  was  obtained  for  the  thesis  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  natural  and  divine  law  to  marry  the  childless  widow  of 
a  deceased  brother.  The  proposition  was  less  ample  in  conno- 
tation  than  might  have  been  expected  ;  but  it  was  not  improb- 
ably planed  down  to  smooth  its  passage  through  an  obstructive 
and  reluctant  medium.  In  Oxford  the  course  of  events  was  not 
dissimiJar.  There  was  the  same  opposition,  the  same  reference 
to  a  committee,  the  same  result.  It  was  observed^  however,  that 
while  the  masters  of  arts  were  for  the  most  part  opposed  to  the 
resolution,  the  doctors  and  heads  of  houses  were  eager  to  earn 
the  favours  of  the  court  by  promoting  it,  On  April  4,  1530, 
by  a  narrow  majority  of  twenty-seven  to  twenty-two  votes,  the 
^university  of  Oxford  decided  for  the  king. 
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CMAK  Vfcwed  In  the  dry  light  of  canookaS 

**'•  to  be  MLid  on  both  sides.  If  it  was  tme 
I^ovJtlnMHtJll  obliged  Christiaiu. aad iT it < 
pope'K  dinpeniMtiun  could  have  no  fbroe 
then  Jt  followed  by  a  logical  necessity  tfaat  tki 
with  CiilhJiHnc  was  unlawful,  and  that  the  pope 
Id  urinrrfrin  il  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
liiw  (il  IxviticuH  wa.>t  abrf:^ated  or  limited  fay  tbe 
I>cut{;ronarny  (xxv.  5),  then  it  followed  with 
tluit  i\\v\'%  liiw  hnd  not  been  violated  by  JtiHus  IL,tlnt 
]K-rH4titin  Wilt  ^ood,  B:nd  that  Henr/s  marriage  was  va&d ad 
in d 111! ill il lit:.  The  kings  case  was  that  the  tables  id 
wrri'  .ifiHitlnloly  binding;  that  the  law  of  Deutoooomy 
ililliitwil,  lliiil  it  was  observed  neither  by  Christians  nor  Jen: 
IhnI  (1  flistlnrlion  must  be  drawn  between  the  judkaal  Ixw^^ 
th«)  Clltl  Testament  and  the  divine  laws,  and  that  wbite  the  pre- 
CBpt  ill  IJcutcrnnoiny  belonged  to  the  first  categcw>'.  tiacbwcf 
1.evltlriipi  IwlonjEfsl  to  the  second. 

Tin-  rjiiPHtion,  however,  was  far  too  intricately  tnvolnd  fa 
mtuIhi  mill  occlefliuiitical  politics  to  be  viewed  in  the  dry  1^ 
of  cAnonlcnI  nclence.  The  influence  of  Francis  \.  was  sotidted 
Aiiil  rxrrtctl  to  promote  Henry's  cause  with  tJw  French  diviiKSk 
nni]  in  the  course  of  the  summer  favourable  opinions  were 
duly  obtalnod  from  the  doctors  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Angos. 
HourKOT,  And  Toulouse.  In  Italy  the  battle  of  the  bocAs 
wan  wngcd  with  varying  fortunes,  and  characterised  by  manj' 
brink  nnd  liuinorous  passages  and  encounters.  The  Neapdi 
tans  were  under  the  imi^rial  thumb  and  gave  a  solid  vote  for 
Deuteronomy.  The  curia  was  besieged  by  the  imperial  am- 
brumdor  who  told  the  poj»  that  it  was  intolerable  that  college 
divines  and  canonists  should  invade  his  province,  and  pressed 
for  a  brief  forbidding  the  universities  to  write  upon  the  question 
in  their  cor[x>rate  capacity.  "  We  can  do  more,"  wrote  Mai 
confidently  to  Charles  V.,  "  with  a  thousand  ducats  than  thcj' 
ciiii  do  with  twenty-five  thousand."  '  The  Bishop  of  Vaisoo, 
the  papal  major-domo,  took  the  field  for  Catharine,  and 
scending  u[)on  Vicenza,  burnt  a  bill  for  Leviticus  signed  by  nice 
local  doctors.     On  the  one  side,  a  library  catalogue  was  foi^ 

^  UtUn  mi  Pa^m^  fftn,  VTIL,  iv„  6478. 
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in  order  to  throw  the  Englishman  off  the  scent  of  a  Greek 
father ;  on  the  other,  needy  rabbis  were  fished  out  of  their 
ghettos  to  opine  against  Deuttironomy  at  a  minimum  charge  of 
twenty-four  crowns.  l£  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the 
learned  men  were  dishonest,  though  the  atmosphere  was  not 
favourable  to  strict  scientific  integrity,  Stokesley  prided  him- 
self that  the  five  best  doctors  in  Italy  had  declared  for  the  king, 
and  that  the  theologians  of  Bologna  were  so  well  affected  to  his 
cause  that  they  would  lake  no  reward  for  supporting  it.  By 
June  22  Croke  had  secured  1 10  subscriptions.  On  July  1  the 
university  of  Padua  came  down  on  the  English  side.  Two 
universities  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Jews,  friars^  doctors 
in  divinity,  and  jurists  were  the  result  of  the  Italian  campaign, 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  Spanish  universities  gave  their 
verdict  for  the  Spanish  queen.  Germany  was  vainly  recon- 
noitred, for  the  Lutheran  divines  held  lax  views  as  to  marriage 
and  saw  no  objection  to  a  union  such  as  Henry  had  contracted. 
Who  could  now  say  that  the  defender  of  the  faith  was  not 
conscientious,  that  he  did  not  take  infinite  pains  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  Christian  conscience  and  the  Christian  brain  ? 
Nor  should  it  be  open  for  the  critic  to  all^e  that  the  defender 
had  ceased  to  defend.  Henry  was  orthodox,  prided  himself  in 
his  orthodoxy,  and  wished  to  show  the  world  that  the  interests 
of  the  true  faith  were  safe  in  his  hands.  When  it  was  necessary 
to  frighten  the  pope,  he  would  hint  not  obscurely  of  schism, 
give  rope  to  the  Lutheran  pamphleteers  and  printers,  and  create 
an  impression  that  he  favoured  the  new  learning.  But  when  it 
was  expedient  to  impress  Europe,  then  he  could  be  superbly 
correct — a  scourge  of  heresy  and  a  pillar  of  doctrine.  In  the 
spring  of  1530  the  wide  diffusion  of  Lutheran  writings,  and 
specially  of  William  Tyndale's  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
with  their  polemical  commentaries,  had  made  the  treatment  of 
heresy  an  urgent  question.  Bishop  Nix  of  Norwich  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  May  14,  that  he  was  encumbered  by 
those  who  read  and  keep  these  erroneous  books  in  English  and 
believe  and  teach  them ;  that  he  had  done  what  he  could  to 
suppress  them  ;  but  that  it  passed  his  power ;  that  many  of  his 
diocese  said  openly  that  the  king  favoured  such  books,  and  that 
it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  New  Testament  should  be  published 
In  English.     So  far,  however,  the  evil  had  not  grra;tly  affected 
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^^^HAP,    that  he  "  had  written  to  Rome  to  be  rctostat^d  in  hb 
I         ^'"      sions  and  to   France  for  its  favour,  and  was  returning 
■  ancient  pomp  and   corrupting  the    people  ** ;   and  rcw 

H  were  obuined  from  Augustino  of  an  ev^en  moc«  dauagj 

V  improbable  character.     The  Venetian,  who  had  joun»^ 

comfortably  from  Cawood  to  the  Tower  of  London  imdff 
belly  of  a  horse,  said  what  was  most  calculated  to  gnti^ 
master's  enem,ies — that  Wolsey  had  pra\-ed   the    pc^  to 
communicate  Henry  if  he  did  not  banish  Anne  from  countf 
treat  the  queen  with  due  respect ;  and  stifred  to  new  afl||«i> 
these  or  similar  tidings,  Henr>'  sent  Sir  W'illiam   Kingstoo 
some  yeomen  of  the  guard  to  Sheffield  to  conduct  \Vol»r» 
the  Tower,     "Master  Kingston,"  said  VVoIsey  to  theconauk 
of  the   Tower,  "all  these  comfortable  wx>rds   which  yt  !i* 
spoken  be  but  for  a  purpose  Co  bring  me  into  a  fool's  pand;;: 
I  know  what  is  provided  for  me."     The  shock  proved  fatal  i* 
at  Leicester  Abbey  on  November  29  the  cardinal  reiie\'«i  ^ 
foes  of  all  further  perplexity. 

Henry  received  the  neivs  without  emotion.  He  had  ahtaii 
despoiled  his  old  servant  of  his  London  house,  and  of  ibe  cot 
I^es  which  were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory'  of  l» 
munificence  to  future  ages.  He  was  now  anxious  to  diaOiO 
and  secretly  appropriate  a  sum  of  jj^  1,500,  the  paltT>'  rwitte 
of  Wolsey's  fortune.  The  merriment  of  the  court  was  is* 
decent  as  the  greed  and  ingratitude  of  the  monarch,  A  fj** 
was  written  "  Of  the  Descent  of  the  Cardinal  into  Hell,"  ^xf^ 
at  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire's,  and  printed  and  published  by  oriit 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  star  of  Anne  was  in  the  asc* 
dant  "  I  have  just  heard."  wrote  Chapuys  to  the  Knipeior,  <■ 
Januarys  1531,  "  that  this  marriage  will  undoubtedly  l>eacoo» 
plished  in  this  parliament  and  that  they  expect  easily  to  pMf 
your  Majesty,  The  Lady  is  full  assured  of  it  She  is  hfwf 
than  a  lion.  She  said  to  one  of  the  queen's  ladles  that  ^ 
wished  all  the  Spaniards  in  the  world  were  in  the  sea."  ^  ThflB 
was  good  reason  for  confidence.  A  plot  had  been  devised  is 
the  course  of  the  autumn  which  could  hardly  fail  to  bring  tin 
issue  to  a  conclusion. 

'  LfUtn  and  Paprrt,  Htn,  VIII.,  v..  24. 
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In  Deccmberf  1530,  the  attorney-general  filed  in  the  court  of  chap. 

king's  bench  an  information  a^inst  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy      xil. 

for  having  violated  the  statutes  of  provisors  and  pramnnire  by 
recognising  the  legatine  authority  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  It  was 
clear  that  Wolsey  would  nev^er  have  accepted  the  office  without 
the  king's  concurrence,  and  that  Henry,  by  permittiTig  the 
l^atine  court  to  be  set  up  and  by  bringing  his  matrimonial 
affairs  before  it,  had  committed  an  even  graver  offence  than  that 
now  attributed  to  the  clergy.  Again,  granted  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  legate  had  contravened  the  acts,  which  was  more  than 
doubtful,  it  could  be  aa^ued  that  they  had  been  passed  with  a  pro- 
vision that  the  king  might  suspend  them  by  letters  patent,  and 
that  the  royal  recognition  was  equivalent  to  such  a  suspension. 
Lastly,  if  the  clergy  were  guilty,  so  too  was  every  layman  who 
had  brought  a  case  into  the  legatine  court.  But  the  cEergy 
were  well  aware  that  ailment  was  irrelevant  to  a  case  governed 
by  considerations  of  force  and  fraud.  The  primary  object  of 
the  royal  device  was  to  wring  money  from  the  Church,  in  view 
of  a  possible  war  with  Spain.  The  two  convocations  weregiven 
to  understand  that  they  might  compound  for  their  error  by 
substantial  supplies,  and  on  January  24,  1  531,  a  sum  of  ^£"100,044 
8s,  4d.  was  voted  by  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  and  accom- 
panied by  expressions  of  adulation  and  gratitude.  But  money, 
though  the  principal,  was  not  the  only  object  of  the  manoeuvre. 
On  February  7  several  judges  and  privy  councillors  presented 
themselves  in  the  chapter-house  of  Westminster,  and  declared 
that  the  subsidy  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  king,  unless  the 
clergy  were  willing  to  recognise  that  he  was  "  the  sole  protector 
and  supreme  head  of  the  Church  and  clergy  of  England,"  and 
'  at  the  cure  of  souls  was  committed  to  his  majesty. 
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It  is.  In  the  credit  of  the  convocatioD   tig*   tfarr  dif  * 
allow  this  claim  to  pass  without  contest.     For  tfafct  sbf 
Ihe  upper  house  debated  the  new  titie  wi^soot  cna^  iii 
conclusion.     The  king  sent  Anne  Boleyo's  bratfao*.  V 
Rochfortl,  lit  surest  a  form  of  words  '^Suprcfne  H^ 
(lod"  which  did  not,  however,  prove  to  be  acoqjtafale.    Al 
on  Kclmiary  li,  Warham  proposed  that  they  shoi^ 
ledge  X\\c  king  to  be  "their  singular  pfotector,  onlyaod 
lord,  and.  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows,  even  Supresne  Hrf 
The  cumbrous  title  was  received  in  gloomv   silence,    *Wt 
ever  is  silent  seems  to  consent,"  said  the  archbishop, 
are  we  all  silent/'  said  a  voice,  and  the  clause  passed.    It 
conceded  that  the  indemnity  should  be  reduced  to  a  nWDd 
of  1^100.000  piiyable  in  five  annual  instalments ;  and  it 
the  next  object  of  the  crown  to  arrange  for  the  indemnitrf 
tho  northern  province.     Here  Tunstall.  Bishop  of  Durhain.  H 
raised  hist  voice  against  the  new  title,  as  liable  to  be  pcmrt^ 
tu  Kandalnus  meanings.     His  protest  received  an  answer  fri< 
Henry  himself  couched  in  reassuring  phrases,  and  ihccom-o* 
tlon  ol  \'ork.  swallowing  hard  necessity,  for  a  sum  of  £iiS4 
purchased  their  pardon  from  the  /iramunt'rt. 

lleniy  had  been  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  be  caM 
and  mikjhl  be  p(>pe  in  England.  On  March  32.  ChapB* 
rf|Kulrd  that  the  king,  taking  in  his  hands  a  roll  contaimi^ 
artu'lrs  of  heresy  i>bjected  against  a  certain  preacher,  rotiwl 
that  he  had  denied  that  the  pope  was  head  of  the  Christia 
Church  "  That,"  he  said,  "ought  not  to  be  entered  among  tte 
hciTRies,  for  it  is  quite  certain  and  true  [ " '  Wiltshire  told  ibc 
Uiiihop  of  Rochester  that  he  could  prove  from  Scripture  th*l 
when  God  left  this  earth  he  left  no  successor  or  vicar  bebiwi 
him.  Chapuys  reported  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  so  mort^ 
6cd  with  the  new  title  that  he  was  anxious  to  resign  the  solSt 
*nd  spoke  of  the  king  as  practically  pope ;  but  when  the  nunoD 
expoatiilatcd  with  the  "  new  papacy."  Henr>*  with  rare  candcv 
explained  that  it  was  not  intended  to  infringe  the  authority*  of 
the  pope,  provided  that  his  holiness  paid  due  regard  to  ho 
wisdics.  Meanwhile  he  was  charging  his  batteries  as  a  [xecMt- 
tioii.    When  the  king  wrote  to  Oxford  for  the  heresies  of 
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WyclilTe,  when  Cromwell  wrote  to  Flanders  for  the  dialogues  of  CHAP. 
Ockham,,  were  not  master  and  man  getting  up  the  case  against 
the  papacy?  In  January,  Norfolk  was  talking  big  to  Chapuys 
about  Brennus  and  Arthur,  Emperor  of  Britain,  Gaul,  Germany, 
and  Dacia,  and  of  the  imperial  claims  of  the  English  kings.  To 
Charles  the  emperor,  and  Clement  the  pope,  Henry  was  prepared 
in  cerlain  emergencies  defiantly  to  answer  that  he,  the  King  of 
England,  was  pope  and  emperor  in  one. 

All  the  auguries  pointed  to  a  rupture.  On  January  5, 
Clement  issued  a  brief  forbidding  Henry  to  remarry  until  the 
decision  of  his  case,  and  prohibiting  any  university,  parliament, 
or  law  court  to  decide  upon  a  matter  reserved  for  the  decision 
of  the  holy  see.  Henry  told  the  nuncio  that  he  did  not  care 
three  straws  for  excommunication  and  that  if  the  pope  designed 
to  wrong  him,  he  would  proceed  in  arms  to  Rome  and  take 
vengeance.^  In  June  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Catharine  to 
induce  her  to  withdraw  the  appeal,  and  to  consent  lo  a  change 
of  venue  and  of  judges.  The  deputation  was  numerous ;  it 
comprised  dukes,  bishops,  canonists,  and  privy  councillors,  who 
entered  the  queen's  chamber  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
evening  as  she  was  retiring  to  rest  Speeches  were  delivered  at 
her  of  the  kind  to  which  she  was  accustomed,  and  met  the  fate 
which  a  good  conscience,  a  high  courage,  and  a  clear  head  knew 
how  to  deal  out  to  empty  sophistry.  "  The  courage  and  fan- 
teisy"  of  the  queen  had  prevailed  again  as  Henry  had  expected. 
Yet  if  neither  Catharine  nor  Clement  would  recede  from  their 
positions,  Hen^  would  be  driven  to  open  war. 

The  cost  of  a  breach  with  the  papacy  was  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. If  it  involved  war  with  Charles,  {f  it  Sed  to  a  suspension 
of  the  commercial  relations  between  England  and  Flanders,  the 
government  might  be  involved  in  serious  perplexity.  The  pro- 
jected marriage  with  Anne  was  notonousl}'  unpopular,  and  if  to 
this  cause  of  unpopularity  was  added  the  burden  of  war  taxation 
and  the  losses  consequent  upon  the  closure  of  the  Flemish  marts, 
might  not  the  people  rise  with  arms  in  their  hands?  The  de- 
fences of  the  Scottish  border  were  weak  ;  a  Spanish  envoy  had 
appeared  in  Ireland,  and  the  Earl  of  Desmond  had  thrown  off 
his  allegiance  to  Henry,    Could  the  country  stand  the  strain  of 


'  Lttttrt  and  Pafiers,  v.,  287. 
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fljring  orer-flca*  to  f<rapr  liis  n^Aco^  and  pofitir  vYath ;  ^ 
many  ao  oliMulNpaed  pme^xcKnTing  sqnine  mast  fasses* 
joiced  in  the  Otfitfim*  hoidv^  as  be  read  the 
aflliMt  beggan,  boetks,  and  oDssbows. 

JantEuy  rs,  1532,  was  fixed  for  tbe  opening  of  tbe  Kit 
■esHon  of  poritaincnt.  "  It  b  sDcinkaoed  pntKripaUy,**  wiolt 
OiapD)ni.  on  the  n-ztkd^  "  for  tbe  divorce  and  to  ask  OMiKyfiQO 
Che  iaity,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  done,  and  they  wfll  probablf 
temporbic  till  they  have  news  from  France  or  Rome.'*  In  d» 
previous  year  the  king  had  led  the  onslaught  on  the  Chuttb: 
the  attack  was  now  to  be  entrusted  to  the  commons.  Hk 
pramunire  of  r  53 1  was  to  be  followed  \f^  a  great  porliamentai; 
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campaign  against  ecclesiastical  legislation  and  jurisdiction.  Both 
mancEuvres  formed  part  of  a  common  plan,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  intimidate  the  pope,  to  enrich  the  crown,  and  to  subject 
the  Church.  It  is  probable  that  both  phases  of  the  plot  owed 
something  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Cromwell. 

The  king  played  his  hand  with  consumtnate  skill.  The 
session  began  with  animated  debates,  and  "  the  infinite  clamour 
of  the  temporality  here  in  parliament  against  the  misuse  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction  "  was  duly  notified  to  Rome  to  impress  the 
pope.  "The  king,"  wrote  Norrolk  to  Benet,  "will  stop  all  evil 
effects  if  the  pope  does  not  handle  him  unkindly."  A  bill  to 
abolish  annates^  or  the  first-fruits  of  benefices  paid  on  every 
vacancy  to  the  pope,  was  before  the  house  in  February.  '"  It 
wa.s  moved  by  the  people"  said  the  king  to  the  nuncio,  "who 
hate  the  pope  marvellously."  The  idea  was  to  depict  a  reluctant 
monarch  carried  forward  on  a  wave  of  popular  indignation, 
which  might  break  England  from  her  papal  moorings  if  the 
pope  declined  to  speak  a  timely  word.  The  instructions  given 
to  Came  and  Bonner,  the  agents  at  Rome,  at  the  end  of  February 
were  to  threaten  the  pope  with  a  general  council,  and  with  laws 
to  ix:  made  in  the  parliament  of  England,  "  The  lives  of  Christ 
and  the  pope  are  very  opposite,"  observed  Henry  to  Tunstall, 
"  and  therefore  to  follow  the  pope  is  to  forsake  Christ."  ^  From 
such  apostasy  Henry  and  Cromwell  would  shield  the  faithfiJ 
commons. 

The  attack  began  on  March  1 8,  with  the  presentation 
to  the  king  of  a  ^'supplication  against  the  ordinaries,"  four 
drafts  of  which  exist  with  Cromwelfs  handwriting  upon  them. 
The  petition  was  rigidly  orthodox.  It  lamented  the  spread  of 
heretical  opinions  and  desired  that  it  should  be  promptly 
checked.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  complained  that  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  was  disturbed  by  the  severity  and  uncharitable 
behaviour  of  the  ordinaries  in  the  examination  of  these  heretical 
opinions.  The  commons  then  proceeded  to  recount  the  specific 
grievances  which  were  endangering  the  peace  of  the  realm. 
They  complained  that  the  clergy  in  convocation  made  laws  and 
institutions  without  the  consent  of  the  king  or  the  laity;  that 
suitors  could  not  have  indifferent  counsel  in  the  courts  of  arches 
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CHAP-  and  audience ;  that  poor  people  were  often  maliciously  sum- 
moned before  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  put  to  unneces^iy 
expense,  that  excessive  fees  were  chained  in  the  courts,  ihK 
probates  were  delayed,  that  minors  were  provided  to  bendioo. 
and  that  the  number  of  Church  Holidays  was  excessive.  The 
supplication  against  the  ordinaries  did  not  come  as  a  suiprise. 
The  question  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  had  been  discussed  in 
the  council,  not  without  heat,  at  least  as  early  as  the  last  we^ 
of  February;  and  while  Norfolk  maintained  that  matrimonial 
cases  belonged  to  the  temporality,  it  was  Wiltshire's  opinion 
that  no  pope  or  prelate  had  any  power  to  exercise  any  Jurisdic- 
tion whatsoever.'  Nevertheless  the  petition  was  received  with 
an  air  of  grave  impartiality,  and  referred  to  convocation  for  a 
reply. 

It  would  have  argued  considerable  obtuseness  if  the  chief 
legislative  organ  of  the  Church  had  shown  itself  inipervious  to 
the  danger  with  which  the  existing  ecclesiastical  fabric  was  so 
clearly  menaced.  To  prove  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  that  the 
legislative  forms  of  the  Church  could  be  useful^  convocation 
determined  to  exercise  them  usefully,  and  canons  were  framed, 
which,  if  rigidly  exercised,  would  have  improved  the  tone  and 
the  discipline  of  the  spirituality.  In  the  midst  of  these  bene- 
ficial labours  the  clergy  were  asked  to  consider  a  recommendation, 
the  main  feature  of  which  was  that  independent  ecclesiastical 
l^islation  should  forthwith  cease.  An  answer  was  drawn  up 
in  the  name  of  the  ordinaries,  which  traversed  the  points  of  the 
indictment,  and  defended  the  legislative  power^  as  founded  on 
the  Scripture  of  God  and  the  determination  of  the  holy  Church. 
Henr>^  sent  for  Audeley,  the  speaker^  and  for  a  deputation  of 
the  commons,  and  invited  the  opinion  of  the  lower  house  upon 
the  apology.  His  own  dissatisfaction  was  not  concealed.  **  We 
think,"  he  said,  "  their  answer  will  smally  pLt^sc  you,  for  it 
seemeth  to  us  very  slender.  Vou  be  a  great  sort  of  wise  men. 
I  doubt  not  but  you  will  look  circumspectly  on  the  nutter  and 
we  will  be  indifferent  between  you."  A  second  reply  wa* 
prepared  in  the  hopes  of  dispelling  the  royal  displeasure,  in 
which  convocation,  while  maintaining  with  considerable  force 
and  urgency  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  make  rules  conccmir^ 
faith  and  good  manners,  profe^ied  itself  willing  to  ask  the 
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king's  consent  for  leave  to  publish  and  enforce  them.  The 
compromise  was  unacceptable.  On  May  ro  convocation  was 
informed  that  it  must  assent  to  three  articles,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  secure  the  complete  submission  of  the  Church  to  the 
state,  In  the  first  place  the  clergy  must  protniscrto  enact  no 
new  constitutions,  canons,  or  ordinances  without  royal  licence. 
In  the  second  place,  the  existing  body  of  ecclesiastical  law  must 
be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  thirty-two,  half  lay.  half  clerical, 
but  all  chosen  by  the  king,  so  that  any  ordinances  found  to 
be  contrary  to  God's  law  or  the  laws  of  the  realm  should  be 
abolished.  Thirdly,  the  laws  approved  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee  should  receive  the  king's  assent. 

The  next  day,  while  the  clergy  were  digesting  these  sweep- 
ing and  unpleasant  requisitions,  the  king  sent  for  the  speaker 
and  twelve  members  of  the  commons,  and  told  them  that  he 
had  made  a  startling  discovery.  '*  Well-beloved  subjects,"  he 
said,  "we  thought  that  the  cler^  of  om-  realm  had  been  our 
subjects  wholly  ;  but  now  we  have  well  perceived  that  they  be 
but  half  our  subjects,  yea  and  scarce  our  subjects.  For  all  the 
prelates  at  their  consecration  make  an  oath  to  the  pope  clean 
contrary  to  the  oath  they  make  to  its,  so  that  they  seem  his  sub- 
jects and  not  ours."  With  these  words  he  handed  over  copies 
of  the  oaths  and  commanded  them  to  be  read  in  parliament, 
where  the  advi^.bility  of  abrogating  the  canons  of  the  Church 
seems  to  have  been  under  consideration.  Henry's  discoveries 
in  constitutional  law  were  genemlly  well  timed :  and  his  latest 
acquisition  was  calculated  to  quicken  the  reluctant  prc^r^  of 
convocation  down  the  path  of  surrender.  The  last  agony  was 
brief.  On  May  [5,  after  some  debate  and  negotiation,  the  i 
articles  were  accepted  without  substantial  change  in  a  document  ; 
appropriately  known  to  histofy  as  the  "submission  of  the  clei^y". 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  on  the  following  day  Henry 
accepted  the  resignation  of  the  great  seal  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Lament  has  been  made  over  the  '"  last  free  convocation  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  and  some  have  thought  that  with  the 
submission  of  the  clergy  a  real  prospect  was  destroyed  of  purify- 
ing the  Church  from  within.  It  is  true  that  the  Church  pos- 
sessed remedial  machinery,  which,  if  enei^etically  applied, 
would  have  been  adequate  to  the  purpose.  It  is  true  that 
reforms  wtt^' discussed  in  1530  and  formulated  in  the  canons 
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of  1532.  But  what  were  the  circumstances  under  vrhicfa  this 
remedial  action  was  taken  ?  The  canons  of  1 532  were  framed 
at  a  time  of  keen  external  criticism — criticism  from  the  people, 
criticism  from  the  parliament,  criticism  from  the  court ;  at  a 
moment  when  convocation,  fiercely  assailed  as  to  the  discharge 
of  its  special  legislative  function,  felt  that  remedial  activity  was 
its  best  and  probably  its  only  protection.  And  who  weretitt 
men  specially  designed  for  the  work  of  purification  ?  VVobey 
was  dead  ;  Warham  was  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  To  Tunstall. 
the  friend,  and  to  Lee.  the  enemy  of  Erasmus,  the  suppression 
of  Lutheran  opinions  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  the  chief 
duty  of  chnrchmanship.  The  answers  of  the  ordinaries  had  bewi 
prepared  by  Stephen  Gardiner,  the  new  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
an  able  canonist,  a  competent  administrator,  and  a  diplomatist  of 
proved  pliancy.  But  Gardiner  was  not  of  the  temper  of  which 
reformers  are  made.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  Stokeslcy,  a 
man  of  the  same  class,  unyielding  in  orthodoxy,  servile  in  po- 
litics, destitute  of  spiritual  enthusiasm,  indefatigable  for  tte 
divorce.  There  were  men  of  the  reforming  temper  in  the 
Churchj  but  "  the  last  free  convocation  "  did  not  look  upon 
them  with  favour.  Hugh  Latimer  was  a  reformer,  rough,  out- 
spoken, animated  by  a  passion  rare  in  those  days  for  reality 
and  truth.  His  preaching  had  undoubtedly  been  \-ehemml, 
but  it  had  been  directed  not  against  the  mysteries  but  agaifst 
the  mummeries  of  the  Church,  He  was  summoned  befoff 
convocation,  required  to  subscribe  to  certain  articles,  exoora- 
municatcd,  placed  in  custody,  and  finally  forced  to  an  unical 
acknowledgment  of  error.'  "Freedom"  was  not  in  any  cisc 
liberality,  A  Gloucestershire  squire  named  Tracy,  who  died  in 
1 530,  left  a  will  garnished  with  texts  of  Scripture,  to  the  effect 
that  he  desired  no  masses  for  his  soul  nor  pomp  at  his  funenl, 
and  that  he  would  bequeath  nothing  to  the  priests,  since  mcnt 
con^sted  not  in  works  but  in  faith.  Convocation  found  the  will 
to  be  heretical,  and  with  an  inhumanity  which  is  a  grim  comment 
upon  the  age,  commanded  that  the  body  should  be  exhumed  as 
unfit  for  Christian  burial.  This  order,  given  on  May  13,  1532, 
was  tJie  last  free  act  of  the  last  free  convocation  of  England. 
The  attack  against  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  accompanied 
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'by  an  elaborate  manoeuvre  against  papal  finance.  A  bill  to 
'abolish  the  annates  was  passed  against  the  opposition  of  all 
t  the  bishops  and  a  considerable  party  in  the  lower  house  on 
"  March  19,  In  the  preamble  of  the  measure  it  was  stated 
;  that  the.se  charges  were  originally  levied  against  the  infidel,  but 
that  they  were  now  claimed  for  lucre  against  all  right  and 
conscience^  that  since  the  second  year  of  Henry  VIL  ;£"i6,0oo 
had  gone  out  of  the  country  for  the  expedition  of  bulls,  and 
that  as  divers  prelates  of  the  nation  were  now  in  extreme  old 
age,  there  was  a  near  prospect  of  a  considerable  outflow  of 
English  money  to  Rome.  It  was  therefore  provided  that  all 
annates  should  henceforth  cease,  and  that  the  consecration  of 
archbishops  and  bishops  should  be  valid  without  them.  If  the 
act  had  stopped  here,  it  would  have  been  tantamount  to  an  open 
declaration  of  war  against  the  papacy  ;  but  Henry  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  break  the  bridges.  He  wanted  to  show  the  pope 
plainly  that  if  he  did  not  within  a  specified  period  annul  the 
mam'age^  he  would  be  deprived  of  bis  revenues  from  England. 
Accordingly  the  king  was  empowered  to  compound  with  the 
coijrt  of  Rome  to  extinguish  or  moderate  the  annates,  and  to 
give  or  withhold  his  assent  to  the  act  by  letters  patent  within  a 
period  not  later  than  Easter,  [  533,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next 
parliament  The  act  then  was  permissive.  Whenever  the 
statute  is  mentioned^  wrote  Henry  to  his  agent  in  Rome,  "  you 
shall  instil  into  their  ears  how  incesant  have  been  our  efforts  to 
resist  the  importunity  of  our  people  for  passing  the  statute  ;  and 
so  secretly  has  the  whole  transaction  been  managed  that  no 
foreign  prince  should  know  of  it  or  take  occasion  thereby  to 
get  a  similar  edict  in  his  own  country  'V 

As  a  weapon  of  diplomacy  the  statute  was  destined  to  play 
an  important  part.  By  this  time  it  had  become  pretty  clear  to 
observers  in  England  that,  whatever  the  curia  might  decide, 
Henry  had  determined  to  take  Anne.  It  was  remarked  that 
on  January  i,  1532,  the  king  for  the  first  time  omitted  to  send 
the  customary  new  year  presents  to  the  queen  and  his  daughter, 
"  Anne,"  wrote  Chapuys,  on  January  4,  "  is  lodged  where  the 
queen  used  to  be  and  accompanied  by  almost  as  many  ladies 
as  if  she  were  queen/'-  On  September  i,  *'the  Lady"  was 
created  Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  and  in  the  following  month 
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CHAP,    accompanied  Henry  to  Calais^  arrayed  in  the  queen's  jct 
'*"■      meet  the  King  of  France,      Some  time  towards  the  eidf  H 
January  the  king  must  have  known  that  Anne  was  with  child 

If  it  was  not  important  to  save  Anne's  virtue,  it  lA-asaTlfl* 
essentia]  that  her  issue  should  be  lawful.     The  marriage  ma 
be  hastened  on  and  the  nullity  of  the  union  with  Cathwi 
declared.     There  was  now   no  prospect   that   the  pope  wrf 
prove  compliant,  for  on  November   15,    1532,  he  had  winri 
Henry  upon  pain  of  excommunication  to  reject  Anne,  aaciftfr 
bade  him  to  divorce  himself  from  Catharine  on  his  own  authoritj. 
or  to  marry  Arme  or  any  other  woman,      Marriage  and  deos 
of  nullity  must,  therefore,  be  carried  out   in  England  and  • 
defiance  of  papal  censures.     Somewhere  about  St.  Paul's  Di)> 
January  35,  1533,  Henry  and  Anne  were  secretly  married. » 
secretly  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  ceremony,  that  its  dtfe 
even  cannot  be  fixed  with  precision,   that    about  a  fortni^f 
elapsed    before   Cranmer  knew  it,  that    more   than   a  tsOTV 
elapsed  before  Chapuys  reported  it  to  his    master,  and  m^t 
than  two  months  before  it  was  notified  to  Catharine.'     Rumoo 
subsequently  affirmed  that  the  celebrating  priest  w^as  Dr.  Geffic 
Browne,  an  Augustinian  friar,  but  even  this  fact  was  not  mdb- 
putably  established.     The  reason  for  these  extraordinat>'  fr- 
cautions  was  that  Henry  had  determined  to  obtain  a  decree «( 
nullity  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  that  the  Ani- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  had  not  yet  received  his  bulls  from  ^ 
pope.     Till  the  bulls  were  obtained  Henry  must    rem^n  « 
good  terms  with  Rome. 

It  was  well  for  himself  and  no  doubt  convenient  for  Heiwy 
that  Warhatn  should  have  died  in  the  preceding  August,  on  the 
eve  of  a  revolution  which  he  could  not  have  approved  and  wouli 
probably  have  been  compelled  to  sanction.  Of  the  ecclesiastic 
who  might  have  aspired  to  the  vacant  see^  Gardiner  had 
occupied  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  councils  of  *&*■ 
crown,  but  he  had  opposed  Henry  in  the  last  session  of  tKtrlia- 
ment,  and  was  passed  over  for  a  younger  and  less  prominent 
man.  The  successor  of  Warham  was  Thomas  Cranmer,  a^d^ 
deacon  of  Taunton,  and  already  noted  for  his  zeal  in  the  king^^ 
matter.  He  had  suggested  the  plan  of  appealing  to  the  Ufii- 
versities,  had  written  a  book  upon  the  divorce,  and  had  been 
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employed  in  diplomatic  missions  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  CHAP. 
His  intelligence  was  keen,  his  learning  considerable,  his  temper  ^'^■ 
genuine  and  devout,  and  in  the  prayer-book  he  was  destined 
to  exhibit  his  exquisite  command  of  all  the  harmonies  of  the 
English  language.  He  was  now  forty-three  years  of  age,  in 
the  full  tide  of  vigour,  and  a  convinced  believer  in  the  majesty 
of  the  crown  and  in  the  desirability  of  abolishing  the  papal 
power  in  England.  He  had  been  ordained  as  a  widower,  and 
long^  afterwards,  being  brought  into  relations  with  Protestant 
circles  in  Germany,,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  take  a  second  wife, 
the  niece  of  Osiander.  The  marriage  of  a  priest  was  a  defiance 
of  ecclesiastical  usage  deemed  more  dangerous  to  Ihe  credit  of 
the  Church  than  the  looser  connexions  to  which  popes  and 
cardinals  had  not  unfrequentty  given  the  sanction  of  their  ex- 
ample ;  and  a  second  marriage  was  a  special  offence.  But 
Henry  wanted  a  man  with  something  of  the  heretic  in  his 
composition,  and  Cranmer  had  enough  of  the  rebellious  leaven 
to  serve  his  turn.  It  was  essential,  however,  that  no  shadow 
of  doubt  should  rest  upon  the  lawfulness  of  his  appointment 

Cranmer  must  have  his  bulls.  No  technical  objection  must 
be  lodged  against  his  competence  as  primate  of  the  English 
Church.  He  must  also  be  empowered  to  decide  the  great 
matrimonial  issue  without  fear  of  interruption  or  appeal ;  an 
object  only  to  be  obtained  effectually  if  parliament  declared 
all  appeals  to  Rome  to  be  ill^al.  The  situation  was  delicate. 
At  any  moment  the  excommunication  might  be  fulminated 
from  Rome,  and  an  excommunication  would  increase  Henry's 
difficulties  in  parliament  and  the  countr)'.  The  bulls  must 
be  obtained  for  Cranmer,  and  the  appeals  bill  must  pass  the 
houses;  and  then  the  pope  might  discharge  his  bolts.  It  is 
here  that  the  annates  act  of  the  previous  year  justified  its 
existence  aS  a  diplomatic  expedient.  The  college  was  reminded, 
not  without  the  accompaniment  of  liberal  gratuities  to  the  car- 
dinals,  that  unless  the  bulls  were  promptly  sent,  and  that  too 
without  payment  of  the  usual  first-fruits,  the  king  would  be 
unlikely  to  suspend  the  act  Pope  and  cardinals  hesitated,  but 
eventually  decided  to  speculate  in  Henry's  favouTj  and  the  bulls 
were  granted  with  rare  expedition.  On  March  30  Cranmer  was 
consecrated  and  swore  the  customary  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
holy  see.     He  had,  however,  with  signal  dishonesty  previously 
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committed  to  writing  a  solemn  protest  that  he  considered  the 
oath  a  form  and  not  a  reality,  and  that  he  remained  free  tc 
provide  for  the  reformation  of  religion,  the  government  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  crowii.  Hecir 
had  won  the  Rrst  round  in  the  encounter.  His  archbishop  had 
satisfied  all  the  technicalities,  and  was  prepared  to  lead  the 
rebellion  against  Rome. 

Meanwhile  disquieting  rumours  were  circulating  through 
London.  It  was  reported  that  Henry  was  secretly  consulting 
Melancthon,  that  he  would  raise  a  regiment  of  horse  and  qxJ 
the  priests,  that  Cranrner  was  a  Lutheran  and  that  he  was  about 
to  resign  the  temporalities  of  his  see  to  the  king  that  hb  fellcw 
clergy  might  imitate  the  example.  Henry,  who  had  an  im- 
portant bill  to  steer  through  parliament,  wished  to  create  m 
atmosphere  of  confidence.  He  had  long  interviews  with  the 
nuncio,  played  with  him,  flattered  him,  dined  with  him,  look 
him  first  into  the  lords,  then  into  the  commons  by  way  of  ad- 
vertising his  excellent  relations  with  the  holy  see<  As  tfac 
commons  feared  nothing  worse  than  a  suspension  of  the  inter- 
course with  Flanders,  it  was  put  about  by  the  king's  ministers 
that  Charles  was  favourable  to  the  marriage  with  Anne,  and  » 
disarm  clerical  feeling  they  did  not  scruple  to  add  that  the  pope 
atso  had  withdrawn  his  objections.  Nevertheless  the  bill  fa 
the  restraint  of  appeals  to  Rome  was  contested  with  animation 
in  the  lower  house,  not  indeed  upon  the  ground  that  aj^eik 
were  desirable,  but  from  fear  that  the  passage  of  the  act  wouM 
provoke  reprisals,  that  the  kingdom  would  be  defamed  as  sciifr 
maticaKand  that  the  wool  trade  would  be  stopped.  These  fisn 
were  ridiculed  by  the  advocates  for  the  crown^  who  tugged  that  if 
England  would  set  the  example  of  repudiating  the  pope,  odwr 
princes  would  be  eager  to  follow  her  lead  ;  and  so,  while  Wxxff 
was  amusing  the  nuncio  with  hopes  that  he  might  be  reconverted 
to  the  positions  which  he  had  defended  in  the  book  against 
Luther,  the  act  in  restraint  of  appeals  passed  into  law.*^ 

This  statute,  the  first  definitive  infringement  of  the  con9t»< 
tutional  relations  between  the  English  Church  and  Rome,  is« 
landmark  in  history.  It  declares  the  realm  of  England  to  be 
an  empire  governed  by  one  supreme  head  and  king ;  to  whom 

■  The  CcitT  of  CroiAweU  daubUcto  eued  the  passage  of  the  bill  ^i^ttfn  mJ 
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[in  body  politic  compact  of  all  sorts  and  d^rees  of  people  and 
rided  In  terms  and  by  names  of  spirituality  and  temporality  " 

r"Was  bound  to  bear  "next  to  God  a  natural  and  humble  obedience  ". 

r  It  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  proposition  that  the  English 
Church  "  is  also  at  this  hour  sufficient  and  meet  of  itself,  without 
the  intermeddling  of  any  exterior  person  or  persons  to  declare 
and  determine  ordinances,  laws,  statutes,  and  provisioTjs  " ;  and 
after  touching  upon  "  the  great  enormities,  dangers,  long  delays, 
and  hurts"  involved  tn  appeals  to  Rome,  conclude  that  all 
spiritual  cases  shall  henceforth  be  "finally  and  definitively  ad- 
judged and  determined  within  the  king's  jurisdiction  and 
authority  and  not  elsewhere''.  The  competence  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  ecclesiasticai  courts  in  England  were  left  untouched 
save  in  one  particular.     Appeals  relating  to  the  king  were  to 

I  go  before  the  upper  house  of  convocation, 

I         The  ground  was  now  prepared  for  action.     The  two  houses 

,  of  convocation,  on  the  repoits  of  two  committees  of  theologians 
and  canonists,  added  the  weight  of  their  authority  to  the  pro- 
positions  which  had  been  affirmed  in  Paris,  in  Oxford,  and  in 
Cambridge.  The  theologians  decided  that  a  marriage  with  the 
childless  wife  of  a  deceased  brother  was  against  divine  law.  The 
canonists  reported  that  the  marriage  of  Catharine  and  Arthur 
had  been  consummated.  Consistent  and  courageous,  Fisher 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  defence  of  Catharine's  cause,  and  was 
committed  to  custody  for  his  indiscretion.  It  was  a  second 
"  submission,"  even  less  creditable  than  the  first^  and  secured  by 
means  which  it  is  difficult  to  defend.  The  case  was  pending  in 
Rome,  and  a  question  naturally  arose  whether  it  was  proper  to 
debate  it  in  England.  The  Bishop  of  London  quieted  the 
scnjples  of  the  questioners  by  producing  a  transcript  of  a  brief 
issued  three  years  before,  in  which  the  pope  expressed  a  wish 
that  every  one  should  declare  his  opinion  freely  and  with 
impunity  in  the  case.  The  decision  of  convocation  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  king  at  the  b^inning  of  April.  By  its  supreme 
legislative  organ  the  English  Church  had  irretrievably  com- 
mitted itself  to  his  cause. 

The  convent  of  Dunstable  is  some  thirty  miles  from  London, 
and  four  miles  from  ArapthiU  where  Queen  Catharine  was  resid- 
ing in  the  spring,  1533.  The  spot  was  quiet  and  yet  accessible ; 
suitable  to  the  swift  expedition  of  unpopular  business ;  and  it 
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was  hither  that  Catharine  was  cited  to  defend  her  cause  before 
the  new  primate.  She  declined  to  appear ;  she  would  not 
acknowledge  the  court;  she  would  accept  no  tribunal  as  com- 
petent, save  the  court  of  Rome  to  which  she  had  appealed  and 
before  which  her  case  was  pending.  Even  had  she  chosen  lo 
plead,  she  would  have  been  deprived  of  her  greatest  advocate, 
for  Fisher  was  imprisoned  four  days  before  the  opening  of  Uw 
court.  On  April  lo,  the  first  day  of  the  process,  she  was 
pronounced  contumacious,  "few  or  none"  being  present  al 
the  sitting.  The  proceedings  dragged  on  for  thirteen  daj-s. 
Long  documents  were  rehearsed  to  a  judge  who  had  already 
decided  upon  a  verdict  and  feared  nothing  so  much  as  the 
sudden  appearance  in  that  quiet  chapel  of  the  passionate  quctsi 
with  her  unanswerable  logic  and  tragical  woes.  At  last  on 
April  23  sentence  was  furtively  given  and  communicated  to  the 
king.  The  long  and  squalid  episode  was  closed  ;  the  marriage 
of  Catharine  and  Henry  was  at  last  declared  null ;  and  on  tbc 
Very  day  of  the  verdict  the  lady  who  for  twenty-four  years  bad 
been  known  as  Queen  of  England  was  told  that  she  was  queen 
no  longer,  and  was  henceforth  forbidden  to  use  the  royal  style 

On  Whitsunday,  June  i,  Anne  Boleyn  was  crowned  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  A  narrative  which  is  hostile  to  the  new  queen 
says  that  no  one  in  London  or  the  suburbs,  not  even  the  women 
or  the  children,  uncovered  as  the  royal  procession  went  by,  and 
that  the  French  ambassador  and  his  suite  were  insulted  by  the 
people.  It  is  probable  that  the  wrath  of  the  capital  was  not 
incompatible  with  the  frank  enjoyment  of  a  brilliant  spectacle; 
and  that  a  censorious  crowd  was  pleasantly  distracted  bj-  the 
procession  of  the  city  barges  with  their  glistening  pennants  and 
gay  minstrelsy,  by  the  sumptuous  devices  of  the  crafts^  the  gold 
uniforms  of  the  guard,  and  the  lai^esse  which  was  so  bountifully 
distributed  to  the  people.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Cranmcr.  On  the  previous  Wednesday,  after  a  secret  inquiry 
at  Lambeth,  he  had  issued  an  official  declaration  that  a  valid 
marriage  had  taken  place  between  Hcnrj'  and  Anne.  ThrtC 
months  afterwards,  on  Sunday,  September  7,  the  queen  was  de- 
livered of  a  daughter  to  the  great  regret  of  her  parents  and  to 
"the  great  reproach  of  the  astrologers,  sorcerers,  and  sorceresses,"^ 
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who  affirmed  that  it  would  be  a  male  child.  In  the  eyes  of  cHAP, 
catholic:  Europe  this  little  creature  was  a  harlot's  bastard.  Two  ''"■ 
months  after  her  birth  buHs  were  placarded  at  Dunkirk  excom- 
municating her  parents.  Ribald  songs  were  sung  against  them 
at  Antwerp,  ribald  verses  placarded  at  Louvain.  English 
preachers  were  prohibited  from  preaching  for  a  year,  lest  they 
should  revile  the  marriage  of  which  she  was  the  offspring.  It 
was  confidently  expected  in  Flanders  that  Andrea  Poriaij  the 
emperor's  admiral,  would  conquer  England,  if  only  his  master 
would  give  him  leave.  The  baby  so  contumeliously  received 
was  christened  Elizabeth,  and  was  destined  to  humble  the  pride 
of  Spain,  and  to  be  the  central  figure  in  the  most  glorious 
period  of  English  annals, 

In  the  debate  on  the  appeals  bill  anxiety  had  been  openly 
expressed  that  the  kingdom  would  be  declared  schismatical,  and 
would  be  made  the  objective  of  a  catholic  crusade.  Henry  was 
conscious  of  the  risk  and  exerted  every  nerve  to  insure  himself 
against  it  The  cardinal  feature  of  his  diplomacy  was  to  keep 
well  with  Francis  and  to  associate  that  monarch  with  every 
step  in  the  great  matrimonial  manoeuvre  which  threatened  to 
lead  to  a  breach  with  Charles.  It  was  for  this  that  the  league 
with  France  was  refreshed  in  September,  1532;  that  a  meeting 
was  arranged  between  the  two  monarchs  in  October  of  the  same 
year ;  and  that  Henry,  who  was,  to  the  scandal  of  Charles,  accom- 
panied by  the  newly-created  Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  crossed 
the  seas,  renewed  his  fdendsliip  with  Francis,  and  persuaded  him 
to  send  two  French  cardinals  to  Rome  to  press  the  matter  of  the 
divorce.  The  mission  of  the  cardin;tls  resulted  in  failure,  and 
while  Henry  was  secretly  married  to  Anne,  it  was  understood 
that  Francis  was  treating  for  a  marriage  between  his  second  son 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Catharine  de'  Medici  the  niece  of  the 
pope.  Still  Henry  clung  to  his  idea  that  the  two  courts  should 
exercise  a  combined  pressure  upon  the  papacy.  He  sent  Roch- 
ford  to  Paris  in  March,  1533,  to  communicate  the  news  of  his 
marriage,  to  request  that  it  should  be  jointly  announced  in 
Rome  by  the  French  and  English  ambassadors,  and  to  urge 
Francis  to  make  the  Medici  alliance  conditional  upon  the 
pope's  acquiescence  in  Henry's  demands.  France,  in  other 
words,  w^s  to  be  the  lever  which  was  to  extract  a  papal  bene- 
idiction  on  the  mysterious  marriage,  and  while  French  ambas- 
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CHAP,  sadors  were  to  urge  the  pope  and  cardinals  to  recognise 
^"'  accomplished  fact,  a  letter  was  dictated  by  Henry  to  be  sent  In' 
Rome  by  the  King  of  France  expressing  a  belief  that  Heni)'** 
cause  was  agreeable  to  divine  law  and  could  no  longer  be  de- 
layed,' At  the  same  time  every  effort  was  made  to  disaim  the 
hostility  of  Charles. 

Whatever  the  pope  did,  it  was  unlikely  that  Charles  woiild 
draw  the  sword.  He  had  too  many  enemies  and  Henry  bad 
too  many  friends.  Norfolk  pointed  out  to  Chapuys  that  France 
was  closely  bound  to  England,  that  Henry  had  the  friendship 
of  a  great  part  of  Germany,  that  Italy  was  not  so  well  affected 
to  Charles  as  he  might  think,  and  that  a  breach  of  the  Flemist 
intercourse  would  injure  Flanders  more  than  Kngland.  This 
calculation  proved  to  be  coiTect.  The  plan  of  employing  force 
was  considwed  in  the  imperial  council  and  rejected  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  of  Europe.  In  July  Charles  learnt  that  tfac 
Algerines  had  captured  eight  of  his  galleons  and  that  Barcebiu 
was  in  revolt  His  was  not  a  quixotic  nature,  and  with  giait 
difRculties  menacing  him  from  every  quarter  of  the  empin 
pmdence  was  the  first  duty.  Besides,  as  Chapuys  had  the 
honesty  to  inform  him,  Catharine  herself  was  averse  from  anj 
step  which  might  lead  to  open  war. 

All  through  these  weary  transactions  Clement  had  bcbavol 
with  signal  timidity.  Jt  was  now  three  years  since  CftthariiK 
had  lodged  her  appeal  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  no  dedsson 
had  been  taken.  At  last  the  news  of  the  king's  marriage 
spurred  the  pope  into  activity.  On  July  1 1,  1533,  sentcncew 
declared  at  Rome,  and  bulls  of  excommunication  were  prepaied 
to  enforce  it,  which,  however,  were  not  to  be  published  uai^  the 
end  of  September  in  order  that  Henry  might  have  a  last  cbmoe 
of  recalling  Catharine.  The  blow  was  immediately  returned 
Heniy  withdrew  his  ambassadors  from  Rome,  and  tried  Id 
break  off  the  impending  interview  between  Francis  and  the 
pope,  asserting  that  he  had  attempted  no  innovation  of  which 
the  l*>cnch  king  was  not  the  substantial  author ;  that  on  hi» 
advice  he  had  invoked  the  aid  of  parliament,  and  that  what  he 
had  done  could  never  be  undone.  These  representations  not- 
withstanding, the  meeting  of  Clement  and  Francis  look 
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at  Marseilles.     But  Henry  was  even  with  his  enemy.     On  No-   CHAP. 
vember  7  Bonner  succeeded  after  some  resistance  in  getting  ' 

access  to  the  papal  chamber,  and  notified  to  the  pope  in  person 
that  the  King  of  England  appealed  from  his  sentence  to  a 
general  council. 

Francis  was  moved  to  exasperation.  He  valued  the  English 
alliance  as  a  support  against  the  empire,  and  was  glad  to  see 
the  dissolution  of  the  Anglo-Spanish  connexion.  That  Heniy 
should  be  divorced  from  Catharine  was  well ;  that  he  should  be 
married  to  Anne  was  well  Francis  was  willing  to  assist  in  a 
consummation  so  mortifying  to  his  rival,  and  so  admirably  cal- 
culated to  cause  a  breach  between  the  empire  and  England. 
But  it  was  no  part  of  the  French  design  that  England  should 
break  with  the  papacy,  that  she  should  become  a  schismatical 
power,  or  that  Henry  should  assist  Charles  in  promoting  a 
general  council.  Francis  had  always  understood  that  Henry 
wished  to  cover  himself  with  papal  authority  ;  but  he  was  now 
undeceived.  "  As  fast  as  I  study  to  win  the  popCj"  he  said  to 
Gardiner,  "ye  study  to  lose  him.  Ye  require  a  general  council 
and  that  the  emperor  desireth,  and  I  go  about  to  bring  the  pope 
from  the  emperor  and  you  to  drive  him  to  him.  And  can  my 
brother  call  a  council  alone  ?  Ye  have  clearly  marred  al!." 
And  with  that  he  wrung  his  hands  and  wished  that  he  had  never 
meddled  in  the  matter.^  Nevertheless  he  would  not  lightly  re- 
linquish the  idea  that  a  pacification  was  still  possible,  and  in  the 
winter  Du  BeMay  was  sent  to  London  to  induce  Henry  to  with- 
draw his  appeal  and  to  resume  his  negotiations  with  the  curia. 
But  Henry  had  taken  his  course,  and  angels  from  heaven  could 
not  have  moved  him  from  it.  His  terms  were  that  the  first 
marriage  should  be  annulled,  and  the  second  recognised,  before 
Easter.  Otherwise  he  would  throw  off  his  obedience  to  the 
Roman  see.  Du  Bella/s  journey  lo  Italy  with  these  conditions 
is  one  of  the  most  forlorn  errands  in  history. 

The  time  for  compromise  was  past.  The  king  remarked 
early  in  December  that  he  repented  of  nothing  more  than  of  the 
book  which  he  had  written  formerly  against  Luther.  Quite 
lately,  at  the  request  of  Francis  and  in  the  hope  that  something 
would  be  arranged  in  his  favour  at  the  conference  at  Marseilles, 
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he  had  caused  the  preachers  to  forbear  preaching ;  bu:  no*  is 
would  set  them  on  again  and  they  would  reveal  the 
popes  and  churchmen  as  he  had  never  done  before.  N 
dever  man  but  a  despicable  trimmer,  freely  blaspliemeij  ts 
pope  at  the  expense  of  his  convictions  in  order  to  retain  t- 
fluence  at  court.^  In  December,  the  king's  council  wasbt? 
arranging  all  the  details  of  the  revolution.  "  It  sats  atai* 
daily,"  writes  Chapuys,  *'  and  several  learned  canonists « 
summoned  to  the  board."  -  The  councillors  were  foHndika  tt 
speak  of  the  pope  save  under  the  titte  of  Bishop  of  Rra 
Instructions  were  sent  out  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Uow 
that  the  pope  was  only  Bishop  of  Rome  and  that  be  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  England.  The  pulpits  were  carefully  CHwl 
orders  went  out  to  the  bishops,  the  heads  of  religious  hows 
and  the  provincials  and  rulers  of  the  four  orders  of  ftian  the 
no  one  was  to  be  suffered  to  preach  who  would  not 
the  doctrine  that  general  councils  were  superior  to  all 
that  the  pope  had  no  jurisdiction  in  England,  and  tiial 
previous  authority  was  usurped  by  the  sufferance  of  prii 
The  king's  appeal  to  the  council  and  the  act  for  restraint 
appeals  to  Rome  were  to  be  affixed  to  every  church  doa  i»j 
the  kingdom.  It  was  agreed  to  despatch  ambassadon 
conclude  a  league  with  Poland  and  Hungary,  with  the  G 
princes,  and  the  Hanse  towns ;  and  while  the  king  made 
point  of  parading  his  good  intelligence  w^ith  the  Gemrans 
orders  were  issued  to  improve  fortifications,  to  repair  siiif*] 
and  to  procure  munitions.  As  the  temper  of  the  capital 
doubted,  guns  were  placed  on  the  Tower  to  command  thcdtj". 

Pariiament  met  on  January  15,  1534,  and  since  the  bus: 
to  be  transacted  was  of  the  highest  importance,  consid 
pains  were  taken  to  prepare  for  its  smooth  passage.     In  ibt 
lower  house  there  were  at  least  forty  vacancies  to  be  filled  1^. 
caused  by  death,  promotion^  and  possibly  resig;nation  ;  and 
was  taken  that  the  new  members  should  be  weU-afJected  to 
policy  of  the   crown.     Scarcely  a  third  of  the    spiritual 
were  present  in  the  upper  house,  and  if  the  king  did  not  actoiDfJ 
as  Chapuys  reports,  countermand  the  attendance  of  all  whort 
likely  to  oppose  him,  he  certainly  consented  to  their  abstentwi 
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THE  FINAL  SEVERANCE. 


We  know  practically  nothing  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  chap, 
the  assembly  which  in  a  brfef  winter  srasiort  carried  out  the  ^"' 
greatest  revolution  in  English  history.  We  can  but  dimly  con- 
jecture its  emotions  and  perplexities  at  the  effacement  of  so 
many  familiar  landmarks  and  the  prospect  of  so  many  un- 
familiar perils.  For  the  most  part  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
however  unpopuiar  the  royal  policy  might  be,  loyalty  to  the 
crown  was  still  solid  and  unquestioning.  But  some  members 
secretly  intimated  to  Chapuys  that,  if  Charles  should  invade 
the  kingdom,  he  could  count  on  their  support 

The  final  severance  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  see  of  Rome  was  effected  by  three  measures.  The  annates 
act,  passed  two  years  previously,  had  reserved  certain  pay- 
ments for  bulls,  had  been  liabJe  to  suspension  by  an  act  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and,  being  intended  as  a  threat  rather  than  a 
settlement,  had  made  no  satisfactory  provision  for  the  election 
and  consecration  of  bishops.  These  deficiencies  were  now  re- 
medied by  a  bill  which  passed  both  houses,  on  March  16,  under 
the  title  of  an  "act  for  the  restraint  of  annates".  It  was  here 
laid  down  that  no  bulls  or  briefs  should  in  future  be  procured 
from  Rome  and  that  no  annates  or  first-fruits  of  any  kmd  should 
be  paid  there.  It  followed  that  the  elections  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  were  hencefoi-ward  to  be  conducted  without  re- 
ference to  an  alien  power ;  and  statutory  authority  was  given 
to  the  custom  by  which  the  deans  and  chapters  elected  under 
royal  licence  a  person  designated  in  a  letter  missive  from  the 
Icing.  If  the  chapter  failed  to  elect  within  twelve  days  after 
the  delivery  of  the  king's  licence  and  letters  missive,  they  fell 
under  a  prmnunire  and  the  nomination  lapsed  to  the  king. 
There  was  to  be  no  shadow  of  divided  allegiance.  The  bishop- 
elect  must  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king  before  consecration. 

Another  act  forbade  the  payments  of  Peter's  pence  and  all 
other  pensions  or  fees  to  Rome.  It  spoke  of  the  "  intolerable 
exactions  of  great  sums  of  money."  usurped  and  practised  in 
derogation  of  the  king's  "  imperial  crown  and  authority  royal, 
contrary  to  right  and  conscience  ",  It  affirmed  that  it  was  not 
the  intent  of  the  legislature  "  to  decline  or  vary  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Christ's  Church  in  any  things  concerning  the  very 
articles  of  the  catholic  faith  of  Christendom,"  but  only  to  make 
politic  regulations  for  the  realm.     But  it  cut  at  the  roots  of  the 
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papal  power  in  England.  The  pope  was  henceforth  to  receive 
no  money  from  the  clergy,  secular  or  regular.  The  Archbiibop 
of  Canterbury  was  to  grant  licences  in  all  cases  where  licences 
had  previously  been  sued  from  Rome.  No  clerk,  regular  <x 
secubr,  was  henceforth  to  take  an  oath  to  the  Bishop  of  Rotnt 
No  abbey  or  monastery  was  to  be  visited  from  Rome  or  by 
authority  of  Rome.  Abbeys  and  monasteries  which  were  pre- 
viously exempt  were  to  retain  their  privil^e,  but  were  to  fac 
visited  henceforward  by  royal  commission.  The  measure,  whidi 
was  first  of  all  described  as  a  "  bill  for  the  abrc^ation  of  the 
usurped  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,"  and  ultimately  as  "** 
bill  for  the  exoneration  of  exactions  paid  to  the  see  of  Rome,' 
was  finally  passed  on  March  30. 

On  the  same  day  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  "  an  act  fat 
the  submission  of  the  clergy  to  the  King's  Majesty,"  which  em- 
bodied the  concessions  made  to  the  crown  by  convocation  iii 
1532  and  reaffirmed  the  act  in  restraint  of  appeals  which  Hid 
been  passed  for  the  special  purpose  of  defeating  the  claims  d 
Catharine.  Convocation  was  only  to  be  assembled  by  itiyaJ 
writ,  and  was  to  promulgate  no  new  canons  save  with  n)\7ll 
assent,  A  commission  named  by  the  king  was  to  reform  the 
canon  law  ;  nor  should  any  canon  be  enforced  which  should  run 
counter  to  the  king's  prerogative  or  to  the  customs,  laws,  and 
statutes  of  the  realm.  While  no  appeals  were  to  go  to  Rome 
under  penalty  o{ pr^mttnire,  there  was  to  be  an  appeal  from  tibt 
archbishop's  court  to  the  king  in  chancery.  Religious  houaes 
which  were  exempt  from  episcopal  control  should  appeal  direct 
to  the  same  royal  tribunal. 

The  last  act  of  this  remarkable  session  vested  the  sticco- 
sion  to  the  crown  in  the  heirs  of  Henry  by  Anne  Boleyn.  Id 
its  scope  and  elaboration  the  act  of  succession  bears  witnes 
to  the  anxieties,  scruples,  and  doubts  aroused  by  the  great 
matrimonial  case.  It  is  at  once  a  treatise  on  the  canon  law,  1 
constitutional  enactment,  and  a  political  manifesto.  It  opens 
with  an  assertion  of  the  indisputable  evils  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession. It  then  declares  the  king's  marriage  with  Catharifle 
to  be  "  from  henceforth  called  and  reputed  only  Dow^^er  to 
Prince  Arthur,"  to  be  invalid  and  his  marri^e  with  Anne  vaSd 
In  impressive  language  it  invokes  the  authority  of  the  cleigp  of 
this  realm,  of  "  the  most  part  of  all  the  famous  imiverBttiet  d 
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Christendom,"  and  lastly  of  the  royal  wisdom  itself  in  suppwDrt  CHAP, 
of  the  proposition  that  "no  man  hath  power  to  dispense  with  ^"' 
God's  law ".  That  the  divine  law  may  be  clearly  known,  a 
list  of  the  prohibited  degrees  is  copied  out,  and  ordinaries  are 
instructed  to  separate  all  persons  married  within  them.  Has 
not  his  majesty  compassion  for  all  Christian  bachelors  implicated 
in  godless  marriages?  The  king's  issue  by  Anne  is  a  lawful 
issue:.  It  is  high  treason  to  slander  the  mairiage  or  to  question 
the  succession  "  by  writing,  print,  deed,  or  act ". 

For  the  better  security  of  the  succession  an  oath  was  to  be 
taken  by  the  king's  subjects  to  observe  the  whole  contents  of 
the  statute  upon  pain  of  misprision  of  treason.  It  was  in  the 
strained  state  of  national  feeling',  a  severe,  a  cruel,  perhaps  even 
an  audacious  test.  That  parliament  should  define  the  course  of 
the  succession  was  a  happy  innovation  upon  constitutional  pre- 
cedent, and  Henry  might  have  expected  his  subjects  to  subscribe 
to  3  brief  act  giving  statutory  confirmation  to  the  marriage  with 
Anne,  and  entailing  the  crown  upon  her  issue.  But  it  was 
characteristic  of  Henry's  peculiar  form  of  self- righteousness  to 
exact  from  clergy,  parliament, and  people  an  unreserved  adhesion 
to  every  proposition  involved  in  his  case.  The  cup  which  he 
drank,  all  should  drink ;  the  meat  which  he  ate,  all  should  eat ; 
his  theology,  his  politics,  his  marriage,  his  divorce  should  be 
adopted,  sanctioned,  supported  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nation, 
spirituality  and  temporality,  seculars  and  regulars,  nobility  and 
commonalty.  On  March  30,  the  day  of  the  prorogation,  the 
oath  was  taken  by  the  members  of  the  two  houses,  and  a  com- 
mission was  issued  to  Cranmer,  Audeley,  Norfolk,  and  SulTolk, 
to  receive  the  oaths  of  the  king's  subjects  in  accordance  with 
the  act. 

A  week  before  the  labours  of  the  session  were  ended  sen- 
tence was  given  at  Rome  in  favour  of  Catharine.  Crowds 
paraded  the  streets  with  cries  of  "Empire  and  Spain";  the 
night  was  gay  with  fireworks;  and  salvoes  of  cannon  were  dis- 
charged to  honour  the  triumph  of  justice.  "  Other  victories," 
wrote  Dr.  Ortiz  to  Charies,  "have  been  gained  over  men,  Uiia 
over  enemies  let  loose  from  hell." '  But  in  what  sense  can  the 
verdict  of  such  a  tribunal,  however  necessary,  be  regarded  as  a 
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victory?  It  could  not  alter  the  moral  or  legal  facts,  ft  could 
add  no  lustre  to  Catharine's  character.  It  couM  not  better  her 
lot ;  it  gave  but  tardy  recognition  to  the  thing  which  she  knew 
to  be  tme.  Upon  the  king's  policy  it  acted  not  as  a  check  bat 
as  an  irritant.  The  news  of  the  verdict  must  have  readiod 
London  cither  while  the  policy  of  exacting  the  oath  of  suprenaacy 
was  still  under  consideration  or  while  it  was  yet  open  to  Ac 
royal  commission  to  administer  it  with  leniency.  To  H«iiy  it 
su^ested  this  thought :  "  Who  is  to  be  the  master,  the  pope  w 
I?     Let  the  oath  sever  the  grain  from  the  chaff." 

We  now  enter  a  period  which  is  happily  unique  in  the  annab 
of  England,  a  period  of  terror.  It  lasts  fnsm  1534  to  1540  and 
is  conterminous  with  the  ascendency  of  Thomas  Cromwell  in 
the  councils  of  the  king.  It  was  not  an  unparliamentary  period, 
for  the  reformation  parliament  which  was  summoned  in  1529 
was  not  dissolved  till  1536,  and  other  parliaments  were  sitting 
in  1539  and  1540.  But  it  was  a  despotic  period,  gloomy  in 
comparison  with  the  brilliant  morning  of  the  reign,  and  marked 
by  an  ever-thickening  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  violence,  and 
plunder.  '*  Master  Cromwell,"  said  Sir  Thomas  More,  "you  are 
now  entered  into  the  service  of  a  most  noble,  wise,  and  liberal 
prince;  if  you  will  follow  my  poor  advice  you  shall,  in  your 
counsel-giving  to  his  grace,  ever  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  do^ 
but  never  what  he  is  able  to  do.  .  .  .  For  if  a  lion  knew  his  om 
strength,  hard  were  it  for  any  man  to  rule  him."  The  lion,  who 
had  shaken  off  the  pope,  began  to  comprehend  the  vast  pn^xir- 
tions  of  his  strength.  He  had  pushed  his  way  through  a  jun^ 
of  desperate  and  thorny  perplexity,  and  found  himself  at  last 
breathless  and  a  little  surprised^  saluting  the  clear,  untried  hori- 
zon. At  first  he  was  nervous,  dreaded  every  rustle  of  tile 
breeze.  Could  it  really  be  so  easy  ?  Was  there  not  peril  lurk- 
ing in  every  quarter  ?  Then  he  roared  and  things  submissively' 
quivered,  stamped  and  things  quietly  died,  until  it  was  lodged 
in  the  very  marrow  of  his  being  that  he  was  indeed  the  lioa  rf 
God  and  a  [aw  unto  himself. 

In  these  ten  grim  unlovely  years  the  reformation  was 
alterably  riveted  upon  the  English  people.     The  abrogation 
papal  authority,  decreed  at  Westminster,  was  made  an  essent 
point  in  the  loyalists'  creed  and  v^s  enforced  by  all  the  sanctiow 
with  which  a  despotic  government  served  by  an  elaborate  sys- 
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tern  of  espionage  could  enforce  it.  New  treasons  were  created 
to  defeat  the  papist.  The  fatth  was  settled  by  royal  authority ; 
the  Bible  was  translated  into  Eng"iish;  the  monasteries  were 
dissolved,  and  their  lands  distributed  among  the  gentry.  By  a 
system  of  secularisation,  which  occupied  more  attention  than 
any  purely  religious  or  spiritual  movement,  a  great  vested 
interest  was  created  in  the  reformation ;  and  that  so  securely, 
that  lively  as  were  the  counter-currents  of  Catholicism,  they 
were  never  able  to  wash  away  the  masonry  of  these  ten  years. 
All  successful  revolutions  are  the  work  of  an  energetic  minority, 
which  succeeds  not  so  much  in  proportion  to  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  quality  as  to  the  width  and  varied  of  its  appeal. 
The  valuable  results  of  the  French  revolution  were  perpetuated 
by  a  great  measure  of  confiscation  which  transferred  the  property 
of  the  Church  to  the  French  peasantiy.  The  secularisation  of 
the  abbey  lands  secured  the  English  reformation  by  harnessing 
to  the  king^'s  cause  the  strongest,  most  enterprising,  and  most 
influential  section  of  English  society. 

Yet  hard  and  grasping  as  were  the  politics  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  were  not  entirely  devoid  of  ideal  elements.  If  the 
English  reformation  was  not  wholly  religious,  neither  Is  it  wholly 
to  be  c-^plained  on  the  hypothesis  of  lust  and  land-hunger 
masquerading  in  the  guise  of  religion.  Cjmical  men  do  not 
exploit  religion  unless  religion  is  already  a  force ;  nor  do  they 
exploit  it  successfully  unless  there  is  some  coincidence,  acci- 
dental or  essential,  between  the  statecraft  of  the  cynic  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  prophet  In  the  secularisations  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  were  carried  out  not  in  England  only  but 
in  Germany  and  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  everywhere 
with  much  repulsive  greed  and  violence,  such  a  coincidence 
existed.  It  was  believed  that  the  cancer  which  was  gnawing 
the  vitals  of  the  Church  was  wealth  and  worldliness.  This  was 
not  a  new  or  unsubstantial  opinion.  It  had  been  repeated  so 
often  as  to  become  a  dogma.  The  most  eminent  doctors  of 
the  catholic  Church  tn  the  ages  of  the  most  ardent  and  unques- 
tioned faith  had  denounced  in  uns|^ring  language  the  greed  of 
Rome,  the  abuses  of  the  papal  system,  the  temptations  and  evils 
of  secutar  pomp.  The  mass  of  testimony  was  overwhelming, 
the  stream  of  invective  perpetual,  from  the  days  of  St.  Bernard 
to  the  days  of  Luther.     The  result  was  a  widespread  belief  that 
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CHAP,  if  the  Church  could  only  be  impoverished,  she  would  be  purified : 
^^^'  and  this  opinion,  which  had  been  disseminated  in  England  bj- 
the  writings  of  WycUffe,  was  coloured  and  strengthened  by  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  by  a  com- 
parison between  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  the 
sumptuous  and  Imposing  polity  which  had  been  fashioned  by 
the  statecraft  of  succeeding  ages. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  CATHOLIC  MARTYRS. 


The  summer  had  not  passed  without  many  indications  that  the   CHAP. 
[repudiation  of  Catharine  was  unpopular  in  the  country.    "  Every 
day,"  wrote  Chapyys,  on  May  iS,  ^'  I  have  been  applied  to  by 
Englishmen  of  rank,  wit,  and  learning,  who  give  me  to  under- 
stand that  the  last  King  Richard  was  never  so  much  hated  as 
:this  king";^   and  though  Chapuys'  intelligence  was  doubtless 
(exaggerated  there  was  sufficient  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  reports 
.  of  sermons  and  loose  talk  which  floated  in  to  Cromiwell  from 
many  parts  of  the  country.    Pardoners  would  dilate  upon  the ''  ar- 
ticles of  St.  Thomas  and  the  liberties  of  the  Church  "  ;  preachers 
would  point  significantly  to  painted  windows  portraying  a  king 
kneeling  naked  before  the  shrine  and  submitting  to  the  scourge 
;  welded  by  a  monk ;  while  in  the  confessional  the  papal  party 
possessed  an  agency  for  the  fortifying  of  infirm  consciences, 
I  at  once  powerful  and  ill-defined.     It  was  resolved  to  make  an 
example  which  should  silence  those  who  thought  that  no  sound 
policy  could  be  rooted  in   particular  acts  of  crying  injustice. 

I  The  victim  selected  was  one  Elizabeth  Barton,  who  had  attracted 
considerable  attention  by  her  saintiiness,  her  trances,  and  her 
prophecies. 
The  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  as  this  poor  woman  was  called  by 
her  admirers,  had  been  a  domestic  servant  in  the  employ  of  one 
Thomas  Cobb^  a  steward  of  the  archi episcopal  estates  in  the 
parish  of  Aldington,  some  twelve  miles  from  Canterbury.  About 
E^ter,  1525,  when  some  eighteen  years  of  age*  she  was  seized 
with  a  serious  illness,  in  the  course  of  which  she  is  said  to  have 
fallen  into  trances.  In  these  trances,  or  ecstasies,  she  appears  to 
have  uttered  prophecies,  one  of  which,  the  impending  death  of 
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a  child  belonging  to  her  master,  was  shortly  realised.  The  value 
of  the  prophecies  was  quickly  perceived  by  Richard  Masters,  the 
rector  of  Aldington ;  and  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  at  Court-atJ 
Street,  which  was  the  scene  of  her  ecstasies  and  the  object  oT 
her  inspired  recommendations,  soon  became  attractive  to  pil- 
grims and  lucrative  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  news  of  these 
mixaculous  doings  reached  the  ears  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  a  commission  was  despatched  by  Warham  to  investi- 
gate the  case.  One  of  the  commissioners  was  Richard  MastenB 
another  was  Df.  Bocking,  monk  and  cellarer  of  Christchurch, 
Canterbury',  who  was  shortly  to  become  the  confessor,  the 
spiritual  adviser,  and  the  impresario  of  the  prophetess.  Their 
report  was  favourable,  and  Elizabeth  Barton,  prompted  to  take 
the  veil  by  a  heavenly  warning,  was  received  into  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Sepulchre,  Canterbury,  a  position  under  the  eye 
of  the  cellarer  and  more  convenient  for  oracular  development 
and  influence. 

Here  her  reputation  steadily  grew.  Every  week  or  fortnight 
she  had  a  trance  and  was  transported  into  direct  communication 
with  the  unseen  world.  She  spoke  with  angels  and  devils,  dis- 
played a  letter  from  heaven  written  in  golden  characters  by  St 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  by  the  miraculous  conveyance  of  an  angel 
intercepted  the  sacrament  which  was  being  ministered  to  King 
Henry  at  Calais.  One  would  consult  the  oracle  on  the  spiritual 
fate  of  a  departed  friend  ;  another,  like  the  Marchioness  of  Esce- 
ter,  would  pray  for  her  intercession  to  avert  domestic  calamity 
Her  power  over  the  emotions  was  great  and  genuine,  and  it  waf 
often  used  for  noble  purposes,  to  urge  people  to  repent  of  thcif 
transgressions  and  to  obey  the  moral  law.  "She  has  raised  1 
fire  in  some  hearts,"  wrote  a  Carthusian  friar,  "  that  you  would 
think  like  unto  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  primiliw 
Church."  Her  revelations  and  miracles  were  taken  down  and 
circulated,  obtaining  credence  among  all  sorts  and  condition*  of 
men  and  women,  from  Fisher,  the  most  learned  prelate  in 
land,  to  the  humblest  Kentish  churl  who  followed  the  plot^' 

Unfortunately  the  nun  was  drawn  into  politics.      The 

was  visited  by  a  number  of  persons  anxious  for  ari  authoriu 

deliverance  from  heaven  upon  the  king's  marriage  and  upon 
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resies  arid  schisms  which  were  dividing  the  realm.     To  such 

quirers   the  nun,  not  without  promptings   from  the  cellarer, 
eclared  that  the  king  would  not  survive  his  second  marriage 

ore  than  a  month,  and  that  once  united  to  Anne  he  would  no 
onger  be  king  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Though  plainly  directed 
by  Booking,  and  like  many  hysterical  women  given  to  subtle 
forms  of  deception,  Elizabeth  Barton  became  the  instrument  of 
a  genuine  moral^otest  against  the  divorce.  Her  head  was 
turned.  She  spired  to  be  a  great  political  influence,  entered 
into  communication  with  the  papal  anibassadors,  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  king,  wrote  to  the  pope,  and  prores,^d  to  have 
received  a  revelation  that  Henry  would  soon  be  driven  from  his 
throne  by  his  own  subjects.  In  July,  1533,  the  government 
determined  that  the  case  of  "  the  hypocrite  nun  "  must  be  dealt 

ith.' 
It  would  appear  that  in  the  course  of  October,  after  Crom- 
well had  laid  hands  upon  all  her  confederates,  Elizabeth  Barton 
was  examined  in  the  Star-chamber  and  forced  to  an  avowal  that 
she  had  used  deceit  Assuming  that  the  confession  was  properly 
obtained  no  one  would  blame  the  government  for  giving  it  the 
widest  possible  advertisement  The  nun's  revelations  were  no- 
toriously calculated  to  stir  up  disaffection  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  every  government  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  against 
disaffection.  On  November  23,  before  a  large  concourse  the 
nun  and  her  accomplices,  six  in  number,  were  placed  upon  a 
high  scaffold  before  St.  Paul's  cathedral  and  made  the  mark  for 
a  vituperative  sermon.  At  the  end  of  the  discourse  the  nun 
handed  her  confession  to  the  preacher  who  read  it  out  aloud. 
Henry  and  Cromwell,  however,  not  content  to  expose,  deter- 
mined to  exploit  the  imposture.  The  nun,  who  was  now  safe  in 
the  Tower,  had  for  the  last  seven  years  been  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  objects  on  the  high-road  between  Dover 
and  London.  All  kinds  of  people  had  had  dealings  with  her  at 
one  time  and  another,  while  of  late  she  had  exercised  a  magnetic 
influence  over  the  queen's  adherents.  The  destruction  of  the 
poor  woman  with  her  six  accomplices  would  not  only  cow  oppo- 
sition, but  would  cause  tremors  of  ill-defined  alarm  to  spread 
through  the  large  and  various  circle  of  pcisons  who  through 
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CHAP.  iHpeisthioo^ curiosity-  or  political  preposscsaioo  had  been  broigiil 
^'''*  into  rdatioas  with  ber.  Henry  had  determined  to  require  d 
bis  parliament  that  tC  should  spectficalty  dedare  his  first  nunia^ 
invalid,  a  proposition  which,  if  a  plebiscite  could  ha\-e  been 
applied  to  its  determination,  would  have  met  an  ovem-hdmiiig 
and  indignant  negative.  The  pas^ge  of  an  tmpopular  measure 
would  be  facilitated  by  crating  an  atmosphere  of  apprehension 
among  those  who  were  likely  to  oppose  it.  With  this  object  in 
view  the  chancellor  spoke  at  a  public  audience  in  Novembff  of 
the  great  personages  mixed  up  in  the  affair,  many  still  alive 
whora  the  world  should  know  hereafter,  while  the  king  pressei 
for  a  Judicial  declaratton  that  it  was  heresy  to  believe  tix 
political  revelations  of  the  nun,  and  high  treason  to  fail  Ri 
report  them.  The  judges  made  difficulties,  and  the  project 
of  a  trial  was  abandoned ;  but  a  bill  of  attainder  was  brought 
into  the  lords  on  February  21,  1534,  and  passed  on  March  12, 
No  evidence  was  taken,  no  defence  was  made,  parliamoit 
accepted  the  confession  and  the  results  of  an  inquiry  conducted 
before  the  pri\y  council.  On  April  20,  the  five  victims— fa- 
Richard  Masters  received  a  pardon — were  executed  at  Tyburn. 
In  the  long  and  tragic  struggle  of  the  English  reformation 
these  five — Elizabeth  Barton  the  nun,  Bocking  and  Dering,  two 
Benedictine  monks,  Resby  the  friar,  and  Gold  the  secular  pricsi 
— were  the  proto-martyrs  of  the  catholic  cause. 

Among  those  whose  names  were  at  first  included  in  the  bilt 
of  attainder  against  the  nun  and  her  accomplices  were  Bisbt^ 
Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  connexion  between  the 
late  chancellor  and  the  prophetess  had  been  of  the  very  slightest 
description  and  was  frankly  recounted  in  a  letter  written  by 
More  to  Cromwell  in  March,  1534.  In  1525  or  1526  Hcnr>' 
had  consulted  More  as  to  "a  roll  w^th  certain  words  spoken  in 
trances,"  whicli  had  been  communicated  to  him  hy  Warham 
More  replied  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  he  could  at  all 
regard  or  esteem,  for  except  that  some  was  in  rhyme  and  thai 
full  rude,  there  was  "  nothing  that  a  right  simple  woman  might 
not  speak  of  her  own  wit ".  Then  some  seven  years  passed  dur- 
ing which  he  heard  nothing  of  the  maid  except  what  was  com- 
mon knowledge.  It  happened,  however,  that  about  Christmas. 
1532,  Friar  Resby  lodged  one  night  at  Mores  house  and  after  I 
supper  began  to  speak  of  the  nun's  political  revelations,     Moit    ^ 
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stopped  him,  saying  that  he  declined  to  hear  any  revelation  of 
the  king's  matters,  and  afYcr  his  departure  never  set  eyes  upon 
him  again,  until  he  saw  him  standing  on  the  scaffold  at  Paurs 
Cross.  About  Shrovetide  Father  Rich  made  an  attempt  equally 
vain  to  entist  his  interest  in  these  political  miracles.  More  was 
determined  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  trap.  "Since  she  hath 
been  with  the  king's  grace  herself  and  told  him,  methought  it 
a  thing  needless  to  tell  the  matter  to  me  or  any  man  else." 
Rich  changed  the  conversation  and  never  recurred  to  the  topic. 

t  Meanwhile  Morc's  natural  vein  of  curiosity  was  excited. 
He  thought  that  though  some  of  the  tales  were  certainly  untrue, 
on  element  of  truth  might  be  contained  in  them,  worthy  to  be 
examined  by  the  ordinaries.  Lies  were  often  told  of  the  saints 
of  heaven,  and  yet  miracles  were  done  by  them  for  all  that. 
One  day  happening  to  be  at  Sion,  some  of  the  fathers  told 
him  that  the  nun  had  been  with  them,  and  mentioning  several 
things  which  they  misliked  in  her,  expressed  a  wish  that  More 
could  have  seen  her.  An  interview  was  arranged  and  held  in 
the  little  chapel  of  the  monastery ;  but  nothing  was  said  about 
the  king  or  any  other  great  person.  On  going  away  More  gave 
the  nun  a  double  ducat  and  asked  her  to  pray  for  him  and  his. 
Hearing,  however,  that  "  many  right  worshipful  folks  both  men 
and  women"  had  much  communication  with  her,  and  suspect- 
ing that  this  Intercourse  was  not  always  of  the  wisest  descrip- 
tion, he  sent  her  a  letter,  dissuading  her  from  political  talk,  and 
instancing  the  fate  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Then  came 
the  arrest  and  examination  of  the  nun  and  the  open  confession 
at  Paul's  Cross.  More,  who  had  been  favourably  impressed  at 
_  the  personal  interview,  was  now  convinced  of  the  imposture 
H  and  sent  to  tell  the  proctor  of  the  Charterhouse  that  she  was 
undoubtedly  proved  "  a  false  deceiving  hypocrite  ".  Such  was 
the  story  of  his  relations  to  Elizabeth  Barton.  "  It  pierced  his 
heart,"  he  wrote  to  Cromwell  on  March  5,  that  the  king  should 
think  that  tn  his  communications  with  the  nun  or  the  friars  or 
in  his  letter  to  the  nun  he  had  "  any  mind  that  could  not  stand 
with  his  duty  as  a  loving  subject  ". 
K  It  might  have  been  thought  that  such  an  explanation  would 
H  be  amply  sufficient  to  dispel  all  danger.  More,  however,  knew 
^  the  king,  and  was  well  aware  that  his  place  in  the  bill  of  attain- 
der was  principally  due  to  his  known  disapproval  of  the  divorce, 
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CHAP,  and  affection  to  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  He  therefore  gi« 
^"^'  Cromwell  a  plain  account  of  his  attitude  as  regards  tiiei£  tiro 
questions.  He  did  not  deny  that  when  appointed  chancellor  ami 
asked  by  the  king  to  consider  his  great  matter,  he  had  (^metd 
a  conclusion  adverse  to  the  king's  contention.  But  Henry  lad 
specially  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  More  to  do  or  say  any- 
thing but  as  his  conscience  served  him  ;  and  when  mformedof 
Mores  opinion,  took  it  in  good  part,  and  employed  him  in 
business  which  did  not  put  any  strain  upon  his  conscience 
More,  in  fact,  'settled  his  mind  in  quiet  to  serve  the  king  in 
other  things".  He  would  never  read  the  books  composed 
against  the  divorce,  nor  did  he  write  anything  or  cause  any- 
thing to  be  written  against  his  master  Since  the  king  «^s 
now  married  again,  and  "  this  noble  woman  realJy  anointoi 
queen,"  he  would  neither  murmur  at  it  nor  dispute  upon  it,  but 
"  faithfully  pray  to  God  for  his  grace  and  hers  both  long  to 
live  and  well,  and  their  noble  issue,  so  in  such  wise  as  may  be 
to  the  pleasure  of  God,  honour  and  surety  to  themselves,  ret, 
peace,  wealth,  and  profit  unto  this  noble  realm  ".^  More,  in 
other  words,  was  willing  to  accept  the  accomplished  fact  of 
Henry's  maiTiage  with  Anne,  and  to  behave  as  a  loyal  subject. 
though  he  could  not  withdraw  his  conscientious  opinion  as  la 
the  rights  of  the  divorce.  His  attitude  was  precisely  similjf 
upon  the  second  question,  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  He 
lieved  that  it  was  of  divine  institution,  or  at  least  instituted 
the  body  of  Christendom  for  urgent  causes,  and  he  could 
see  how  all  Christendom  being  one  body,  any  member  could 
without  the  common  assent  of  the  body  depart  from  the  com- 
mon head.  As  the  king  had  appealed  from  the  pope  to  I 
general  council,  he  prayed  God  to  send  the  king  comfoi 
speed.  He  trusted  that  the  king  did  not  intend  to  deny 
authority  of  general  councils,  for  it  might  happen  that  at 
next  general  council  the  pope  would  be  deposed.  These  wcrt 
his  opinions,  but  he  was  resolved  that  they  should  not  involve 
him  in  the  imputation  of  disloyalty.  Indeed  he  had  suppreasoi 
passages  of  his  writings  intended  to  promote  a  belief  in 
primacy  of  the  pope. 

The  king  had  now  reached  a  point  at  which  he  could 
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10  diflerence  of  opinion  upon  the  two  questions  which  he  con-  chap. 
idered  vital  to  his  credit  and  to  the  unity  of  the  state.  If  it 
kno^vn  that  the  most  eminent  man  in  the  kingdom  ques- 
tioned his  marriage  and  the  legitimacy  of  its  issue>  other  less 
lustrious  persons  would  be  led  to  indulge  in  similar  questions. 
Lngland  would  be  divided  into  two  halves,  one  owning  allegiance 
Henry,  Anne,  and  Elizabeth,  the  other  to  the  pope,  Catharine, 
id  Mary.  There  might  be  civil  war ;  there  might  be  foreign 
ivasion ;  the  scheme  of  strong  Erastian  Church  government, 
fhich  it  was  the  mission  of  the  present  parliament  to  construct, 
light  be  shattered  at  the  outset.  The  casuistry  of  an  egoist  is 
irprising,  and  in  Mores  conscientious  objections  Henry  dis- 
>vcrcd  symptoms  of  ingratitude  to  himself.  He  was  fully  aware 
Mores  value  as  a  companion,  a  scholar^  and  a  man  of  affairs, 
lere  was  a  time  when  he  would  drop  in  to  share  his  chan- 
sUor's  dinner  in  Mores  Chelsea  house ;  when  he  would  "  have 
lim  up  into  his  leads  there  to  consider  with  him  the  diversities^ 
>urses,  motions,  and  operations  of  the  stars  and  planets"  ;  when 
le  two  men  would  discourse  geometry  or  divinity  in  the  king's 
lamber,  or  stroll  together  after  dinner  in  the  pleasant  Chelsea 
irden.  More  had  helped  Henry  in  the  final  stages  of  the  book 
"against  Luther,  and  the  king  was  sufficiently  cultured  to  appre- 
ciate a  delicate  wit  and  a  fine  intellect  when  he  came  across 
them.  But  every  gift  and  every  quality  which  would  make 
More  valuable  to  Henry,  his  reputation  for  knowledge  and 
virtue,  his  great  position  in  the  world  of  European  culture,  his 
skill  as  an  orthodox  controversialist,  would  make  him  priceless 
to  the  opposition  ;  and  so  Henry  argued  himself  into  the  position 
^^lat  More  must  submit  or  die. 

B  On  March  6  the  bill  for  the  punishment  of  the  holy  maid 
^pas  read  for  the  third  time  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  in  the 
^Bstalogue  of  the  victims  designed  for  the  executioner's  axe  were 
the  names  of  More  and  Fisher.  If  the  bill  had  then  passed,  the 
two  most  prominent  living  Englishmen  would  have  been  con- 
demned to  a  traitor's  death  unheard.  Fortunately  there  was 
still  some  feeling  of  justice,  honour,  and  independence  among 
the  peers,  and  a  message  was  sent  from  the  upper  house  to  the 
king  to  ask  whether  Sir  Thomas  More  and  others  named  in  the 
bill  might  be  heard  in  their  defence  in  the  Star-chamber.  To 
this  modest  proposal  Henry  declined  to  assent.     If  More  were 
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CHAP,  allowed  to  make  an  oration  m  the  Star-chamber,  if  was  easy  to 
^'^^-  predict  what  kind  of  deliverance  that  would  be  and  what  kiad 
of  effect  it  would  produce.  In  lieu  of  a  pubUc  defence,  Hcoiy 
commanded  a  private  examination  before  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Cranmer,  Auddey^  Norfolk,  and  Cromwell.  The 
committee  was  instructed  to  begin  with  cajolery,  and  if  ajoloy 
failed,  to  resort  to  threats.  With  singular  efironter},"  thej-  had 
been  commanded  to  charge  More  with  having  provoked  the  long 
to  put  forth  a  book  for  the  assertion  of  the  seven  sacraments  ?UJ<3 
in  maintenance  of  the  pope's  authority.  "  My  Lords,"  answered 
More,  "  these  threats  be  ai^uments  for  children  and  not  fer 
me"  ;  and  then  he  proceeded  to  show  how  the  real  facts  of  tbe 
case  were  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  the  king  had  staled  ;  boir 
he  had  not  been  consulted  until  the  book  was  finished  ;  how  he 
found  the  pope's  authority  "  already  highly  advanced  and  witi 
strong  ai^uments  mightily  defended,"  and  had  ur^ed  Henir 
either  to  omit  his  plea  that  the  papacy  was  of  divine  institution 
"  or  else  to  touch  it  more  slenderly  ">  The  result  of  the  into 
view  was  reported  to  the  king,  and  quickened  his  xeal  for  the 
attainder.  Informed  that  if  More  were  not  put  out  of  the  ML 
it  would  certainly  fail  to  pass  through  the  upper  house,  he  re- 
plied that  he  would  come  down  to  the  house  in  person  and  se« 
that  the  measure  did  pass. 

At  last  upon  Audcley's  UT|^ent  intercession,  he  was  persuaiM 
to  recede  from  a  position  which  might  have  brought  upon  him » 
parliamentary  defeat,  More's  name  was  taken  out  of  the  btU 
but  he  was  conscious  that  the  lion  would  not  relinquish  his  prcv 
"  In  faith,  Meg,"  he  said  to  his  daughter  on  receiving  the  ne«H 
"quod  differtur  non  aufertur ;"  and  with  equal  prescience  2nd 
equanimity  he  conversed  with  those  who  tried  to  bend  him  Ip 
concessions,  "  By  God's  body,  Master  More,"  said  Norfblk, 
"  indigiiatw  prindpis  triors  t'sf"  *'  Is  that  all.  my  lord  ?  Tte 
iti  good  faith  the  difference  between  your  grace  and  me  is  th* 
I  shall  die  to-day  and  you  to-morrow." 

Fisher  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  had  petitioned  to  be  r6- 
Ueved  of  attendance  in  parliament  on  the  ground  of  tlt-hcalci 
and  during  the  session  which  was  to  decide  upon  his  fate  be 
lay  at  Rochester,  a  martyr  to  a  hacking  cough,  and  with  legs 

>  More'a  EHsl'ih  Worki,  p.  1426. 
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swollen  and  aching  to  allow  him  to  waJk  or  ride.  The  old  man 
avowed  that  he  had  believed  in  the  nun,  partly  upon  common 
report,  partly  because  of  "  the  good  religion  and  holiness  of  her 
ghostly  father  and  other  priests  who  testified  to  her,"  and  partly 
because  he  had  learned  from  Warham  that  she  had  "  many  great 
visions".  He  admitted  that  he  had  seen  her  on  three  occasions 
and  that  she  told  him  once  that  if  the  king  "went  forth  with 
his  purpose,  he  would  not  be  king  seven  months  after  "  ;  but  this 
revelation — and  here  her  words  were  confirmed  by  the  prioress 
and  others — had  been  imparted  to  the  king  by  her  own  lips. 
How  then  could  Fisher  be  accused  of  treason  for  concealing 
from  his  sovereign  information  which  to  the  best  of  his  belief 
his  sovereign  already  possessed  ?  He  had  never  given  the  nun 
advice,  and  he  had  taken  her  words  to  refer  not  to  the  temporal 
power  but  to  the  power  of  God,  In  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  par- 
h'ament  Fisher  prayed  that  he  might  not  be  tried  unheard. 

Cromwell,  who  had  advised  the  bishop  to  abandon  all  thought 
of  defence  and  submit  himself  to  the  king's  mercy,  was  exasper- 
ated when  instead  of  abject  humiliation,  he  received  a  serried 
defence,  concluding  with  a  proud  note  of  warning,  that  if  pushed 
to  the  wall  Fisher  would  speak  as  his  conscience  led  him  rather 
than  lose  hts  soul.  He  wrote  a  reply  which  must  have  left  little 
hope  in  Fisher's  breast,  complaining  with  some  justification  that 
the  bishop  had  accepted  the  revelations  of  the  nun  without 
sufficient  inquity.  "  I  appeal  to  your  conscience,"  he  wrote, 
"  whether  you  would  have  believed  her  if  she  had  shown  you  as 
many  revelations  in  confirmation  of  the  king's  present  marriage, 
and  would  have  let  her  trial  stand  over  so  many  years  when  you 
dwelt  but  twenty  miles  from  her  in  the  same  county."  Fisher's 
name  was  retained  in  the  bill,  and  parliament  voted  him  g:uilty 
of  misprision  of  treason.  As  yet,  however,  his  life  was  spared, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  compound  by  a  fine  of  j^joo. 

On  April  1 3,  1 534,  More  was  summoned  before  the  commis- 
sioners at  Lambeth  and  required  to  take  the  oath  to  the  succes- 
sion. The  form  of  the  oath  had  not  been  determined  by  statute, 
and  was  extremely  rigorous^  involving  as  it  did  an  acceptance 
of  all  the  numerous  propositions  contained  in  the  act  of  succes- 
sion. Having  read  over  the  oath  and  the  statute,  More  said 
tiut  he  did  not  wish  to  find  fault  either  with  the  act  or  any  one 
who  made  it  or  with  the  oath  or  any  one  who  swore,  or  to  con- 
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CHAP.  The  pope  was  on  the  popular  side  in  the  dn-orce  questjoc* 
^^^*  derived  an  adventitious  advantage  from  this  circumstance,  Vi 
with  few  exceptions,  the  whole  body  of  the  Eng^Iish  cler;; 
regular  and  secular,  abjured  his  authority.  SpoUation  b^i  : 
the  air,  and  the  monks  no  doubt  hoped  to  save  their  Uiti 
by  timely  submission;  hut  timidity  and  calculation  do  bx 
explain  everything.  There  would  have  been  no  cause  ftf 
timidity  if  a  large  body  of  moral  support  had  been  forthcomm^ 
from  the  laity  for  the  defence  of  the  pope.  But  from  the  frag- 
ments of  seditious  talk  which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  isda; 
that  the  unpopular  part  of  the  king's  policy  was  not  the  repudit 
tion  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  the  treatment  of  Cadiarineaod 
Mary. 

There  was   one   memorable    exception    which    stands  0* 
brightly  from   the  monotonous  record   of  timid    corapliaca. 
Owing  to  the  monastic  appropriation  of  tithes  many  English 
livings  were   too   poor  to    prove  attractive   to   educated  ma 
In  the  whole  province  of  York  Archbishop  Lee  reported  thai 
he  had  only  thirteen  clergymen  capable  of  delivering  a 
A  university   tnan   would  not  settle  down    in    a    living 
eight  or  nine  pounds,  and  the  wealthy  incumbents  were  gracf- 
ally  absentees.     In   these  circumstances   most   of  the  pnadi- 
ing  both  in  town  and  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  friars, 
who   had    it   in  their  power  to  exert  a  considerable  influenct 
upon  public  opinion.     That  influence  the  government  was  de- 
termined to  bring  under  its  own  control     A  royal  commi^on 
was  issued  on  April  13,  1534,  to  Dr.  George  Brownev  prior  of 
the  Augustinian  Hermits,  and  Dr.  Hilsey,  provincial  of  the  Black 
Friars,  to  visit  all  the  friars'  houses  of  the  kingdom,  to  make 
inquiry  concerning  their  lives,  morals,  and  fealty  to  the  king,  to 
instruct  them  how  to  conduct  themselves  with  safety,  and  to 
reduce  them  to  uniformity,  calling  in,  if  necessary,  the  aid  of  tlie 
secular  arm.     Every  friar  was  to  be  separately  examined  and 
bound  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  and  Queen  Anne 
They  were  to  acknowledge  the  king  as  supreme  head  of  the 
Church,  to  confess  that  the   Bishop  of  Rome  had   no  mort 
authority  than  other  bishops,  to  abstain  from  calling  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  pope,  either  publicly  or  privately,  and  from  pra^nng  for 
him  as  such.     They  were  to  be  bound  by  oath  to  preach  obedi- 
ence to  Heniy  VI U,  and  acceptance  of  the  succession,  and  to 
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rommend  the  king  and  queen  to  tlie  prayers  of  their  congrega-    CHAP. 

:zjons.     Kvery  sermon  was  to  be  examined  and  burned  if  not 

Xirthodox  and    worthy  of  a  Christmn  preacher.     Finally,  ea£h 
jse  was  compelled   to  show  its  gold,  silver,   and   movable 
is,  and  to  dehver  an  inventory  of  them  to  the  commissioners. 

uThe  terms  were  framed  to  provoke  resistance  and  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  suppressing  and  despoiling  the  orders, 

r  Most  of  the  friaries  submitted.  "  I  have  not  found,"  wrote 
HiJsey  from  Exeter  on  June  21,  *'any  religious  persons  who 
have  utterly  refused  the  oath  of  obedience." '  To  this  rule, 
however,  there  were  three  exceptions,  the  Observants  of  Rich- 
mond and  Greenwich^  the  Carthusians  of  London,  and  the  Friars 
of  Sion.  On  June  17  two  carts  full  of  friars  drove  through 
London  to  the  Tower  The  victims  were  drawn  from  the 
friaries  of  Richmond  and  Greenwich,  which  two  days  earlier 
had  confronted  Bishop  Rowland  Lee  and  Thomas  Bedyll  with 
liieir  firm  intention  to  live  and  die  in  the  observance  of  St, 
Francis'  religion.  An  excuse  was  thus  afforded  to  obliterate 
the  whole  order  of  Observants.  Their  seven  houses  were  cleared, 
and  those  friars  who  were  not  sent  to  the  Tower  were  dispersed 
among  other  monasteries,  where,  according  to  Chapuys,  they 
were  bound  in  chains  and  treated  worse  than  common  prisoners,^ 
The  buildings  were  given  over  to  the  Augustinians.  It  was 
Henry's  first  experiment  in  the  suppression  of  a  religious 
order. 

At  the  London  Charterhouse  and  at  Sion  were  found  men 
equally  willing  "  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  great  idol  of 
Rome".  The  Carthusians,  obedient  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
their  rule,  had  taken  no  overt  part  in  opposing  the  divorce ;  but 
their  reputation  for  ardour  and  piety  was  great,  and  through  the 
confessional  th^  would  be  able  to  exert  an  influence  upon 
penitents.  Their  prior,  John  Houghton,  sprung  from  a  good 
Essex  stock,  of  graceful  manners  and  refined  appearance,  excited 
the  love  and  admiration  of  a  superstitious  and  somewhat  morbid 
community  by  his  singular  charm  and  beauty  of  character.  He 
told  the  commissioners,  Lee  and  Bedyll,  that  it  did  not  concern 
him  or  his  subjects  to  discuss  the  king's  business,  but  that  for 
his  fart  he  could  not  understand  how  it  was  possible  that  a 
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CHAP,    marriage  ratified  by  the  Church  and  so  long  unquestioned  ^aH. 
^"^^^     now  be  undone.     In  this  view  his  house  concurred;  andts 
holding  it,    Houghton  and    Middlemoret  the    proctor  of  lb 
convent,  were  sent  to  the  Tower.     The  imprisonment  of  tm 
men  of  such  conspicuous   virtue  as  the  prior  and    procla  i 
the  Charterhouse  aroused   some  uneasiness  in   the  circlai! 
ofHcial  and  compliant  clericalism.     It  was  no  part  of  tbegtn'OB- 
ment  design  to  hold  up  before  the  country  examples  of  tngic 
heroism,  nor  was  it  agreeable  to  the  prelates  who  had  acceptei 
the  supremacy  that  good  men  should  be  destroyed   for  denji^ 
it     Stokesley  and  Rowland  Lee  went  to  the  Tower,  tried  thdr  | 
persuasions  upon  the  prisoners  and  were  successful.     AtthccodI 
of  a  month  of  short  rations  and  foul  lodging^  Houghton  aal' 
Middlemore  were  permitted  to  rejoin  their  community,  having 
promised,  not  without  misgivings,  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
king.     But  the  oath  was  not  easily  accepted  by  men  of  scrupu- 
lous conscience ;  and  thirty-five  members  of  the  house  wereon^ 
reduced  to  a  conditional  submission  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
sheriff  of  London  and  his  men-at-arms  on  June  6.' 

Parliament  met  on  November  3  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  I^al  separation  from  Rome.  Three  years  bcTorc 
Convocation  had  recogfoised  the  supremacy  of  the  king  over  the 
Church  subject  to  the  condition  "as  far  as  the  law  of  Chris 
allows  ".  The  first  measure  of  parliamwit  was  to  pass  a  dioit 
Act  embodying  the  substance  of  this  concession   without  the 

1  limiting  clause.  The  act  of  supremacy  declares  that  the  king's 
majesty  "justly  and  rightfully  is  and  ought  to  be  supreme  htad 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  honours,  digiu- 
ties,  pre-en:iinences,  jurisdictions,  privileges,  authorities,  immuni- 
ties, profits,  and  commodities  to  the  said  dignity  of  Supneffle 
He^  of  the  Church  belonging  and  appertaining  '\  By  this  act, 
which  remained  in  force  for  twenty  years,  the  king  assumed  all 
the  juridical  and  political  jwwers  which  had  previously  been 
exercised  in  this  country  by  the  pope.  He  would  not  have 
claimed  for  himself  the  right  to  baptise,  to  confirm,  or  to  ceJc 
brate  the  mass.  He  would  not  have  regarded  himself  as  a 
fountain  of  doctrine,  tiiough  he  was  determined  that  his  btsbop» 

^"Sic  demuTn  in  verba  regis  juravinm^  Bub  condiuonft  tHmen  ijiutcnsi 
licitum  cssct."  Chauncy,  Wstoha  aiiqiu)!  martyrkm,  p.  gi ;  cf.  Doreaq.  Hf*tt 
Vm.  tt  Its  martyn,  p.  114. 
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should  accept  no  doctrine  of  which  he  could  not  approve.  He 
did  not  actually  preach,  though  he  corrected  preachers  in  the 
middie  of  their  sermons,  if  their  language  displeased  him.  But 
some  of  his  theologians  held  that  the  prince  could  depose  and 
appoint  bishops,  and  had  the  right  to  occupy  the  preacher's 
place;  •  and  Henry  was  clear  that  it  was  within  the  province  of 
the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  to  reform  the  canon  law,  to 
control  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  to  exercise  a  disciplinary 
and  corrective  power  over  the  Church. 

As  early  as  March,  1533,  Henry  had  let  out  In  a  conver- 
sation to  Chapuys  that  he  was  determined  and  bound  by  his 
coronation  oath  to  unite  to  the  crown  the  goods  which  church- 
men held  of  it.^  When  Henry  made  a  voyage  of  exploration 
across  that  strange  ocean,  his  conscience,  he  generally  returned 
with  an  argosy.  The  intentions  of  the  king  were  handled  by 
rumour,  declaring  that  spoliation  was  inevitable^  but  uncertain 
of  the  form  which  spoliation  would  take.  In  January,  1534, 
Chapuys  reported  to  his  master  that  the  king  intended  to 
usurp  part  of  the  Church's  goods  and  to  distribute  the  remainder 
to  the  nobles,  adding  that  benefices  would  be  given  to  laymen. 
The  intelligence  was  confirmed  in  September  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Cromwell  himself,  who  said  that  he  understood  that 
at  the  next  parliament  the  king  would  distribute  the  greater 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
kingdom  to  gain  their  support.  A  scheme  of  secularisation  was 
prepared  in  view  of  the  autumn  session,  which  if  carried  into 
effect  would  have  altered  the  whole  face  of  society.  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan  the  archbishops  and  bishops  were  to  be  placed 
upon  fi,\ed  annual  salaries,  and  the  residue  oi  their  temporalities 
secured  to  the  king  "  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  and  the  main- 
tenance of  his  royal  estate  ".  The  king  was  to  have  the  first- 
fruits  of  every  bishopric  and  benefice  for  a  year,  the  moiety  of 
the  dividend  of  every  cathedral  and  collegiate  church,  and  a 
third  of  the  revenues  of  every  archdeaconry.  The  lands  of  all 
monasteries  containing  less  than  thirteen  persons  were  to  be 
entirely  confiscated  "  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  estate  ". 
From  the  property  of  the  larger  monasteries  a  sum  was  to  be 
assigned  proportioned  to  the  number  of  monks  and  novices,  and 
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nifficicnt  to  keep  up  repairs  and  boi^iitality;  The  v 
ihf.  estate  was  to  go  to  the  king.'  Wc  do  vol  knov 
thift  plan  was  devised  by  Cromwell  or  vheftfccr  it 
Henry's  serJous  consideratJon  \  but  if  constdenec^  it  b 
at  once  become  apparent  that  a  toeastiic  so 
would  pass  with  difficulty  throii^h  paiiiamoit.  It  wasopsk 
three  objections.  It  despoiled  the  bishops  of  die  iaxgcr^ 
of  their  revenues,  and  it  was  upon  the  bidiops  flux  Batf 
chiefly  rch'cd  to  enforce  his  ecclesiastical  poGcjr.  It  crffi 
inducements  to  the  gentry,  ft  proposed  to  despoil  the 
tcrics  before  they  had  even  been  submitted  to  the  fonnalitrtf 
«  visitation.  The  measure  which  pas^d  throu^  parlianieflt : 
the  autumn  embodied  only  one  and  that  the  least  objoctiDaiAle' 
feiiturc  of  the  recommendations.  It  gave  totfae<3iown  the  fast- 
fruits  and  tenths  which  had  previously  been  taken  frocn  thcpopt' 
Before  the  houses  were  prorogued  a  group  of  measars  Ik- 
came  iiiw,  the  design  of  which  wa^  to  strike  still  further  tonr 
Into  the  country.  The  oath  which  had  been  administered  ty 
the  commissioners  in  the  summer  was  now  cm^ered  byastatutay 
•auction,  which  had  the  efTc-ct  of  giving  a  retrospective  ]eg>fi^ 
to  the  imprisonment  of  More  and  Fisher.  A  new  statute  cf 
treasons  was  passed  by  which  verbal  offences  a^inst  the  king 
and  queen  were  elevaEed  into  the  cat^ory  of  high  treason,  aad 
acts  of  attainder  were  passed  against  Fisher  and  More.  The 
house  of  commons  had  made  many  base  surretiders,  but  the 
treason  act^  which  imperilled  the  most  elementary  libertis  ci 
the  subject,  did  not  pass  without  hot  questionings.  **  There 
was  never  more  sticking  at  the  passing  of  any  act  than  at  ti« 
passing  of  the  same,"  says  a  contemporary.  It  was  a  oeir 
principle  that  words  should  be  high  tr^son,  and  the  house  of 
commons  insisted  that  if  the  principle  was  to  be  accepted,  the 
words  should  at  least  be  spoken  "maliciously".  The  adverb 
was  forced  into  the  bill,  and  was  as  nugatory  in  its  effects  as 
an  adverb  in  a  bill  can  be.  One  other  assault  upon  the  pursff 
and  liberties  of  the  nation  was  designed.  A  bill  was  drafted 
for  the  creation  of  a  court  of  six  "  conservators  of  the  conunon 
weal "  with  powers  to  summon  before  them  any  persons  who 
should  have  violated  any  act  of  parliament  since  the  beginnii^ 


'  Lctitri  and  Faperi,  vii.,  1355,  1380,  1383. 
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the  reign  of  Henry  VII.     The  expedient,  which  bore  too   CHAP, 
•lose  a  resemblance  to  the  methods  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  " 

lay  never  have  reached  the  threshold  of  parliament ;  but  for 
II  that  CromwcU  swore  that  he  would  make  his  master  the 
ichest  prince  in  Christendom,  and  the  end  of  the  session  found 
lim  admiring  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Turk.' 

Henry  said  to   Palamedes  Gontier  that  there  were  three 
things  which  gave   him  special  satisfaction  in  the  revolution 
[which  he  had  just  accomplished :  the  augmentation  of  his  re- 
renue,  the  union  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  peace  of  conscience  he 
ijoyed  in  having  thrown  off  the  subjection  to  Rome,     He  ex- 
lorted  Francis  to  follow  an  example  so  replete  with  benefits  of 
;ery  kind.    Into  the  sanctuary  of  the  royal  conscience  it  would 
Ibe  profane  to  enter ;  but  it  was  true  that  the  revenue  had  already 
Itieen  augmented  by  the  fifteenths  and  tenths  now  to  be  collected 
[upon  a  stricter  valuation  and  that  further  additions  were  in  con- 
ttemplation.     If  acts  of  parliament  can  make  a  kingdom  united, 
[Henry  was  right  in  speaking  of  the  union  of  his  kingdom.     He 
had  ousted  the  pope  and  usurped  his  prerogatives  and  emolu- 

Imcnts  in  the  kingdom. 
Nevertheless  there  was  good  reason  for  apprehension.  Cha- 
puys,  who  was  aware  that  men  so  important  as  Lord  Darcy,  the 
Earlof  Northumberland, and  Lord  Sandys  viewed  Henry's  policy 
with  disgust  and  indignation,  calculated  that  with  a  little  money 
from  the  emperor  100,000  men  might  be  mustered  for  an  insur- 
rection. In  January,  1535,  a  rumour  flew  round  that  the  Black 
Monks  had  gathered  j^  160,000  to  make  a  rising  against  the 
king,  Reports  came  in  of  seditious  words  used  up  and  down 
the  country.  *'  The  king  is  a  knave/'  said  one,  "  and  liveth  in 
adultery  and  is  an  heretic."  "  Masters,"  said  a  friar  in  the  course 
of  a  sermon,  "  take  heed  ;  we  have  nowadays  many  laws.  I  trow 
we  shall  have  a  new  God  shortly"  Dr.  Bengerj  of  Wingham, 
came  into  his  archdeacon's  parlour  and  seeing  a  fire  said :  "  This 
fire,  masters,  is  good  for  to  roast  and  to  seethe  and  to  warm,  but 
not  to  burn  no  men,  Sir  Thomas,  I  trow ".  Thomas  Lawney 
said :  "  Whom  would  you  have  burned  ?"  He  said :  "  All  these 
new  learned  men  ".  In  this  uneasy  and  divided  state  of  the 
public  mind  the  government  determined  to  grant  no  truce  to 

*  LetUtt  and  Papen,  vii.,  I6li,  1554. 
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doubt  or  disaffection.  On  April  28  a  group  of  five  men  were 
brought  up  for  trial  under  the  new  acts  of  supremacy  and 
succession.  Their  names  were  John  Houghton,  prior  of  Uk 
London  Charterhouse ;  Augustine  Webster,  prior  of  the  Chaitcr- 
house  of  Axholme,  in  Lincolnshire  ;  Robert  Lawrence»  prior  of 
the  Charterhouse  of  Beauvale,  in  Nottinghamshire ;  Dr.  Richard 
Reynolds,  of  the  Bridgettine  monastery  of  Sion  ;  and  John  Haic, 
vicar  of  Isleworth-  A  sixth,  a  young  priest  named  Robert  Feron. 
was  included  in  the  indictment,  but  jmrdoned  on  turning  kings 
evidence.  Hale  was  accused  of  violent  and  treasonable  language 
against  the  king.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  kinfi 
treated  the  spirituality  "  as  if  they  were  his  utter  enemies,  enemies 
to  Christ  and  gliilty  of  his  blood  "  ;  that  he  violated  almost  all 
the  matrons  at  the  court ;  that  he  robbed  virtuous  and  leuned 
men  of  their  livings  and  thrust  them  into  perpetual  prison. 
Further  he  had,  it  was  said,  speculated  on  the  chances  of  1 
successful  insuri-ection  :  how  Ireland  would  not  shrink  in  tiie 
quarrel ;  how  Wales  would  join  in,  and  how  three  parts  of  Eng- 
land were  against  the  king.  Houghton,  Webster,  Lawrence,  ami 
Reynolds  were  indicted  for  refusing  to  accept  the  suprenuqr 
when  the  oath  was  tendered  to  them  in  the  Tower  on  AprO  2& 
1535.  "The  monks,^'  reported  Chapuys,  "maintained  their 
cause  most  virtuously.  No  one  being  able  to  coriquer  them  in 
at^ment,  they  were  at  last  told  that  the  statute  being  passed 
they  could  not  dispute  it^  and  that  if  they  would  not  alter 
their  language  they  were  remanded  to  the  next  day  to  bar 
the  sentence." 

On  April  29  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned  by  a  jon' 
which  is  said  to  have  been  coerced  by  Cromwell  to  violate  it*^ 
conscience,  and  the  four  monks  were  sentenced  to  the  traitor^lfl 
death.  When  the  chancellor  asked  Reynolds  why  he  persisted 
in  an  opinion  which  had  b«n  proscribed  by  so  many  lords  aod 
bishops  in  parliament,  he  proudly  answered  that  he  had  ali  the 
rest  of  Christendom  in  his  favour ;  "  I  dare  say,"  he  continued 
"  even  all  this  kingdom,  although  the  smaller  part  holds  with^ 
you,  for  I  am  sure  the  larger  part  is  at  heart  of  our  opinia:^| 
although  outwardly,  partly  from  fear,  partly  from  hope^  tbty  ' 
profess  to  be  of  yours".  On  this  he  was  Commanded  by  the 
secretary  on  pain  of  the  heaviest  penalties  of  the  law  to  decbre 
who  held  wiUi  him.     He  replied  with  simple  sublimity:  "AD 
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*  good  men  m  the  kingdom  **.     On  May  4  the  executioii  took 

*  place  at  Tyburn.    "While  they  were  slfll  alive  the  hangman  cut 

*  out  their  hearts  and  bowels  and  burnt  them.     They  were  be- 

*  headed  and  quartered  and  the  parts  placed  in  public  places  txi 

*  long  spears.  And  it  is  believed  that  one  saw  the  other's  execu- 
tion fully  carried  out  before  he  died — a  pitiful  and  strange  spec- 
tacle, for  it  is  long  since  persons  have  been  known  to  die  with 
greater  constancy.  No  change  was  noticed  in  their  colour  or 
tone  of  speech,  and  while  the  execution  was  going  on  they 
preached  and  exhorted  the  bystanders  with  the  greatest  bold- 
ness to  do  well  and  obey  the  king  in  evefything  that  was  not 
against  the  honour  of  God  or  the  Church."  The  Dukes  of  Rich- 
mond and  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  other  lords  and 
courtiers  wene  present  at  the  execution,  and  people  said  that  the 
king  himself  would  have  been  glad  to  witness  the  butchery.' 

^  The  barbarous  execution  of  monks  eminent  in  thetr  virtue, 
^till  robed  in  the  habits  of  their  order,  and  destroyed  for  pro- 
fessing a  faith  which  was  shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  their 
fellow- Christians,  sent  a  shudder  of  surprise  and  horror  through 
Europe.  But  a  still  grater  shock  was  prepared  for  the  civilised 
world.  Fisher  and  More  had  been  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  the  previous  year.  The  one  had  fought  in  the 
forefront  of  the  divorce,  devoting  his  learning  and  ardour  to  the 
cause  of  the  queen  and  the  liberties  of  the  Church  ;  the  other 
wa5  the  most  brilliant  ornament  of  Christian  letters.  With  a 
sense  of  wrong  quickened  by  the  passion  of  an  advocate  and 
the  learning  of  a  divine,  Fisher  regarded  the  recent  revolution 
as  a  detestable  crime  against  God  and  would  have  welcomed  a 
foreign  invasion  to  reverse  it  But  he  was  a  man  of  sixty-six, 
his  frame  broken  by  labour  and  austerity,  and  he  was  unlikely^ 
even  If  restored  to  freedom,  to  embarrass  the  government 
More  had  surrendered  the  seals  of  office  that  he  might  pursue  a 
course  of  devout  study  and  contemplation,  had  expressly  dis- 
avowed any  disloyal  intentions,  and  had  received  an  assurance 
through  Cromwell  that  the  king  would  not  further  trouble  his 
conscience.  In  the  anger  caused  by  the  resistance  of  the  Car- 
thusians and  by  the  refusal  of  the  French  king  to  repudiate  the 
pope,  Henry  determined  that  these  two  men  should  swear  to  the 
act  of  supremacy  or  die.      If  the  oath  were  taken,  the  impres- 
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CHAP,   sion  caused  by  the  resistance  of  the  monks  would  be  cfTactd. 
'    and  frail  consciences  would  run  more  easily  to  compliance. 

Accordingly  on  April  30  More  was  called  before  Cromwdl 
and  asked  his  opinion  of  the  statutes  recently  passed,  and  cs; 
ally  of  the  act  giving  to  the  king;  the  title  of  Supreme  Head 
the  Church  under  Christ.  He  answered  that  he  had  tni: 
that  the  king  would  never  have  demanded  such  a  question  to 
be  put  to  him  ;  that  he  had  already  declared  his  mind  to  his 
highness ;  that  he  would  not  dispute  the  king's  title  or  the 
pope's  ;  that  he  was  the  king's  true  subject,  and  would  daily 
pray  for  htm  and  all  his,  "  1  am  the  king's  faithful  subject  and 
daily  bedesman.  I  say  no  harm,  I  think  no  harm,  but  I  wish 
everybody  good.  And  if  this  be  not  enough  to  keep  a  nun 
alive,  in  good  faith  I  long  not  to  live."  The  king  was  not  satis^- 
fied.  On  May  7  Cromwell,  Bedyll,  and  other  members  of  the 
council  visited  Fisher  in  his  cell.  The  secretary  read  the  act  of 
supremacy ;  the  bishop  declined  to  accept  it.  and  met  the  so- 
phistries of  Bedyll  with  a  heated  rejoinder.  On  June  3  Crom- 
well, Cranmer,  Audeley,  Suffolk,  and  VViEtshirc  were  equal!}' 
unsuccessful  with  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  prisoner  wouM 
neither  expressly  assert  nor  expressly  deny  the  supreovacy,  but 
when  Audeley  and  Cromwell  represented  that  the  king  could 
force  him  to  an  answer,  he  replied  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
make  him  choose  between  the  loss  of  his  soul  and  the  destrac- 
tion  of  his  body.  The  secretary  said  that  More,  as  chancellor, 
had  compelled  heretics  to  answer  whether  they  believed  the 
pope  to  be  head  of  the  Church  or  not.  Why  should  not  the 
king  compel  him?  iVIore  replied  that  there  was  a  dsfleiwiec 
between  "  what  was  taken  for  an  undoubted  thing  throughout 
Christendom  and  a  thing  that  was  merely  agreed  in  this  reab 
and  the  contrary  taken  for  truth  elsewhere  ".  In  conclusion,  he 
was  asked  whether  he  thought  the  statute  lawfully  made  or  not 
He  replied  that  the  act  was  like  a  two-edged  sword,  for  "if  he 
said  that  it  were  good,  he  would  imperil  his  soul  ;  and  if  he  aid 
contrary  to  the  statute,  it  were  death  to  the  body ".  He  declined 
therefore  to  swear  at  all.  As  the  committee  dcp>arted,  Croro- 
well  said  that  he  liked  him  worse  than  the  last  lime,  "  fw  then 
he  pitied  him.  but  now  he  thought  he  meant  not  well  '*. 

Meanwhile  an   event   had  occurred  exactly   calculated  te 
expunge  any  lingering  feelings  of  mansuetude  In  the  king'5 
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:art  On  May  20  Paul  III.,  ignorant  it  would  appear  of  the  CHAR 
lementary  fact  that  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  in  the  Tower, 
id  desiring  to  do  pleasure  to  Henry,  created  seven  cardinals  of 
fhom  Fisher  was  one.  tf  Fisher's  biographer  is  to  be  trusted, 
le  king  sent  Cromwell  to  the  Tower  to  learn  if  the  hat  would  be 
jpted,  ''  Sir,"  answered  Fisher,  "  I  know  myself  unworthy  of 
iny  such  dignity',  that  I  think  nothing  less  than  such  matters; 
)ut  if  he  so  send  it  me,  that  I  will  work  with  it  by  all  the 
leans  I  can  to  benefit  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  En  that 
ispect  I  win  receive  it  on  ray  knees."  Henry  boiled  over  with 
ith.  "What,  is  he  yet  so  lusty?  Well,  let  the  pope  send 
rim  a  hat  when  he  will  ;  but  I  will  provide  that  whensoever  it 
rometh,  he  shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders,  for  head  he  shall  have 
lone  to  set  it  on."  Again  and  a^^afn  he  growled  out  in  bis 
sion  that  he  would  give  him  another  headgear,  and  then  send 
head  to  Rome  for  the  cardinal's  hat.  A  deputation  was  at 
sent  to  intimate  to  the  two  prisoners  that  unless  they 
iwore  to  the  act  by  St  John's  day  they  would  die  the  traitor's 
[death.  Preachers  were  ordered  to  thunder  against  them  in  the 
>ndon  churches;  schoolmasters  were  charged  to  revile  the 
to  their  pupils ,  clergymen  to  delete  the  pope's  name  from 
ill  service  books.  On  June  16  Chapuys  wrote  that  a  command 
Ihad  gone  forth  that  the  Gosjjel  was  to  be  read  In  English  in  all 
the  churches. 

Fisher  was  brought  to  his  trial  in  Westminster  on  July  17 

together  with  three  Charterhouse  monks,  Humphrey  Middle- 

tnore,  William  Exmew,  and  Sebastian  Newdigate.      He  was 

[charged  with  having  openly  declared  at  the  Tower  on  May  7, 

fi535,  that  "  the  King  our  sovereign  Lord  is  not  supreme  Head 

[on  Earth  of  the  Church  of  England  "  and  a  similar  indictment 

'Was  lodged  against  the  Carthusians,     The  jury  of  freeholders 

dwelling  within  the  liberties  of  the  Tower  brought  in  a  verdict 

of  guilty,  and  the  prisoners  were  condemned  to  be  hanged, 

drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn.      The  grisly  sentence  was 

carried  out   in   its  full   barbarity  upon   the  Carthusians,  but 

[fisher's  doom  was  alleviated^   perhaps,  as  his  biographer  re- 

!  marks,  from  the  fear  that  if  he  were  laid  upon  a  hurdle  and 

drawn  to  Tyburn,  he  would  expire  before  reaching  the  gallows. 

On  the  morning  of  June  22  the  lieutenant  told  him  to  prepare 

;  for  death.     "  He  commanded  his  man  to  take  away  the  shirt  of 
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hair  ^wfaidi  aLi.iitf»w>iJj>  Ik  wofc  oo  his  back)  and  to  convq 
prTTil\'  oat  of  the  hoiBe,  and  instead  tbcreoT  to  lay  him  fed); 
dean  white  shirt  and  aU  the  be^  a.|^)are!  he  had  as 
fai^gfat  as  m^  bc*^  The  scmsl  asked  die  why  and  the  v 
foR  of  this  iUUBiuml  **  Dcst  tboa  not  mafk,"  said  the 
**  that  tfanb  tar  veddine  day,  and  tliatrt  behoveth  us  Uv 
to  use  moKC  deanfioBB  For  soicmai^  of  the  marriage."  At 
foot  of  die  beSt-tovcF  he  was  taken  on  a  chair  by  two  of 
lieuccnaat's  men  and  carried  to  the  Tower  gate  to  be  di 
to  the  sbcriils  of  LondoD  for  excxrution.  £l\-ery  FDovemoit  ifi 
the  progress  was  watched  b}'  a  heait-sttrred  crowd ;  eva? 
praj-er  and  gesture  w^&  engraved  cm  pious  memones.  As  lie 
tall  enjaciated  figure  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  scafiidd  ot 
Tover  Hill,  the  son  sfaooe  very  bright  on  his  face,  "  wfaoei^ 
be  ^d  to  himself  these  words^  Accrditr  ad  eutm  et  illumiaamm, 
tt  faa£s  vesira  man  cam/mmdentur" .  He  n'as  ver>'  eamedr 
entreated,  even  at  this  >devcnth  hour,  to  comply  with  the  bog'i 
wish  and  to  earn  his  pardon.  But  ha\ing  endtuvd  so  mn^ 
be  would  not  imperil  his  90ul  at  the  gates  of  paradise.  "He 
spoke  to  the  people  boldly,"  saj*s  the  Bishop  of  Faeitza,  ^'telfing 
them  to  be  kning  and  obedient  to  the  king,  who  was  good  by 
nature,  but  had  been  deceived  in  this  matter ;  that  he  was  W 
to  death  for  wishing  to  piesen-e  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
Holy  See,  at  which  he  did  not  grieve,  but  was  content,  for  it 
was  God's  will."  The  crowd  man-elled  that  from  a  body  "so 
weak  and  sickly  and  old ' '  there  could  proceed  a  voice  so  f^ 
and  audible 

The  axe  fell ;  the  head  was  impaled  and  exhibited  on  Loo- 
don  bridge ;  wlule  the  corpse  vfzs  left  naked  and  uncD\-cnd  to 
the  gaze  of  the  spectators  till  the  ev'enii^.  About  eight  o'dock 
an  order  came  from  the  king's  council  to  the  halberdiers  who 
watched  the  bodj-,  that  they  should  cause  it  to  be  burial 
"Whereupon,"  sa>'s  the  biographer,  'twc*  of  the  watchers  tods 
it  upon  a  halberd  between  them  and  so  carried  it  to  a  churcb- 
yard  called  All  Hallows  Barking  where  upon  the  north  adc  ^ 
the  churchyard  hard  by  the  wall  they  digged  a  gta\^  wixh  their 
halberds  and  thereon  without  any  revwence  tumbled  the  body 
of  this  holy  prelate  and  blessed  martyr."  It  was  noted  by  ihe 
pious  that  "  for  seven  years  after  his  burial  there  grew  neilher 
leaf  nor  grass  upon  his  grave,"  and  that  the  bead  which  had 
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;,  seemed  so  worn  and  paHid  on  the  Jiving  man  experienced  a 
,  miraculous  rejuvenescence  in  its  ptace  of  splendid  ignominy. 
The  niorrow  of  the  execution  was  the  eve  of  St  John,  and  in 
\  honour  of  the  double  occasion  a  travesty  of  the  Apocalypse  was 
acted  in  London  in  which  the  king  was  represented  as  cutting 
oif  the  heads  of  the  clergy.    His  majesty,  who  had  come  in  from 
the  country  to  be  present  at  the  performance,  was  hugely  de- 
lighted ;  and  discovering  himself  to  the  people  joined  in  the 
merriment  of  the  hour.     With  a  pleasant  thrust  at  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  he  recommended  Queen  Anne  to  call  for  the  piece 
jm  the  eve  of  St.  Peter. 

■    On  July  i»  Sir  Thomas  More  was  brought  before  a  special 

commission  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  charged  with  traitorously 

attempting  to  deprive  the  kingof  his  title  of  supreme  head  of  the 

Church  of  England.     When  the  indictment  had  been  read,  the 

chancellor  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  cried  to  him,  and  said ;  "You, 

Master  More,  have  gravely  erred  against  the  king ;  nevertheless 

we  hope  by  his  clemency  that  if  you  repent  and  correct  your 

obstinate  opinion^  in  which  you  have  so  rashly  persevered,  you 

will  receive  pardon  *\    "  My  lords,"  replied  More,  "  1  thank  you 

very  heartily  for  your  good  will.     I  pray  God  preserve  me  in 

my  just  opinion  even  to  death."     A  chair  was  ordered  to  be 

placed  for  him,  and  he  proceeded  to  traverse  the  articles  of  the 

indictment     He  had  been  charged  with  maliciously  opposing 

the  king's  second  marriage.     He  answered  that  he  had  spoken 

according  to  his  conscience,  and  that  for  this  error,  if  error  it 

could  be  calied,  his  goods  had  been  confiscated,  and  he  had  been 

condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  fifteen  months  of  which 

lie  had  already  endured.     Then  turning  to  the  principal  charge, 

that  of  refusing  to  the  king  his  title  of  supreme  head  of  the 

Church,  he  n^plied  that  the  statute  could  not  condemn  him 

to  death  for  silence,  but  only  for  words.     The  king's  proctor 

replied  that  silence  was  a  proof  of  malice.     "Surely,"  replied 

IWore,  "if  what  the  common  law  says  is  true,  that  silence  gives 

consent,  my  silence  should  rather  be  taken  as  approval  than  as 

contempt  of  your  statute.     You  say  that  all  good  subjects  are 

obliged  to  reply ;  but  I  say  that  a  faithful  subject  is  more  bound 

to  his  conscience  and  his  soul  than  to  anything  else  in  the  world, 

provided  his  conscience  like  mine  does  not  raise   scandal   or 

^  sedition."     He  entirely  denied  the  alligation  that  he  had  written 
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eight  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  advising  liira  to  disobey 
the  statute;  or  (hat  there  was  any  preconcerted  arrangement 
"  Be  assured/"  he  concluded,  "  I  never  did  or  said  an>thn^ 
maliciously  against  the  statute,  but  it  may  be  that  this  hs5 
been  malicEously  reported  to  the  king,"  Rich  testified  to  words 
maliciously  spoken  in  the  Tower;  More  repeated  the  substance 
of  his  conversation  and  appealed  to  the  couit  to  believe  his  word 
rather  than  that  of  a  man  like  Rich,  "  a  great  doer  and  qJLdo 
commendable  fame^'. 

The  defence  was  ended.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hoiir 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  as  the  lord  chancel 
was  proceeding  to  give  sentence,  More  claimed  the  right  of 
speech.  The  strain  and  susfwnsc  were  over,  the  need  for  cautkn 
was  passed,  and  Westminster  Hall  rang  with  a  chaJlenge  whtA 
was  heard  all  through  Christendom :  "'  Since  I  am  cc»idemoed 
and  God  knows  how,  I  wish  to  speak  freely  of  your  statute  iar 
the  discharge  of  my  conscience.  For  the  seven  years  that  f 
have  studied  the  matter  \  have  not  read  of  any  approved  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  that  a  temporal  lord  could  or  ought  to  be 
head  of  the  spirituality."  The  act  of  parliament  was  repugnairt 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  Holy  Church,  a  violation  of  Magia 
Carta  and  the  coronation  oath ;  nor  could  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land refuse  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome  any  more  than  i 
child  could  refuse  obedience  to  its  natural  father.  The  chan- 
cellor interrupted  him.  "  What.  More,  you  wish  to  be  csofr 
sidered  wiser  and  of  better  conscience  than  all  the  bishops  and 
nobles  of  the  reaJm?"  To  this  More  replied:  "  My  lord,  fcr 
one  bishop  of  your  opinion  I  have  a  hundred  saints  of  mine; 
and  for  one  parliament  of  yours,  and  God  knows  of  what  load 
I  have  all  the  general  councils  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  for  oOf 
kingdom  I  have  France  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  Christcndom* 
Norfolk  told  him  that  now  his  malice  was  clear.  More  replM 
that  he  had  spoken  in  discharge  of  his  conscience  and  satbfic- 
tion  of  his  soul.  "I  say,  further,"  he  continued,  "that  ya» 
statute  is  ill-made,  because  you  have  sworn  never  to  do  anythin{ 
against  the  Church  which  through  all  Christendom  is  ooeandiBi- 
divided,  and  you  have  no  authority  without  the  common  conseBt 
of  all  Christendom  to  make  a  law  or  act  of  parliament  agaifut 
the  union  of  Christendom."  He  left  the  hall  with  a  pfiyw 
that  God  might  protect  the  king  and  give  him  good  cdcokL 
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While  he  lay  in  prison  awaiting  death  another  attempt  was 

itnade  to  wring  a  retractation  from  hiiUt  but  his  mind  was  com- 

. posed,  and  he  now  wished  only  to  be  released  from  the  troubles 

of  life.     Early  on  Tuesday,  June  6,  Sir  Thomas  Pope  came  to 

E^him  with  a  message  from  the  king  and   the  council  that  he 

!  •should  suffer  death  before  nine  o'clock  on  the  same  morning. 

^  He  was  informed  further  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  he 

ly  should  not  use  many  words  at  his  execution.     More  replied 

that  he  was  glad  of  the  warning,  for  "  he  had  purposed  to  have 

spoken  somewhat,  but  of  no  matter  wherewith  his  grace  or  any 

J.  other  should  have  cause  to  be  offended".     Loyalty  to  the  king 

,j  was  as  deeply  ingrained  in  him  as  loyalty  to  his  conscience. 

,  His  end  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life  ;  sweetened  by  innocent 

« mirth  and  unaffected  piety. 
In  estimating  the  conduct  of  the  government  at  this  crisis  it 
ould  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  a  belief  almost  universal  in 
that  age,  that  force  was  a  necesisary  and  effective  prophylactic 
against  dangerous  opinions.  In  the  very  year  of  these  con- 
spicuous tragedies  the  English  govemnnent  caused  thirteen 
miserable  Dutch  anabaptists  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  These 
obscure  men  died  for  their  opinions.  No  one  lamented  them  ; 
their  names  have  not  even  been  recorded,  and  Sir  Thomas 
More  would  have  seen  in  their  terrible  punishment  a  righteous 
exercise  of  human  power.  The  government  of  Heniy  VIII. 
applied  to  the  catholic  martyrs  exactly  those  m^sures  of  per- 
suasion which  the  Church  for  many  generations  had  applied 
to  men  and  women  suspected  of  deviating  from  the  narrow 
highway  of  the  faith.  There  were  the  same  repeated  efiforCs  to 
obtain  an  acknowledgment  of  authority,  the  same  ultimate  sen- 
tence of  death  ;  and  then  the  rope  and  the  axe  in  place  of  the 
fiery  torments  of  the  stake,  Henry  wished  to  secure  the  unity 
of  political  opinion  in  England ;  the  catholic  martyrs  died  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  religious  opinion  in  Christendom,  The 
basis  of  authority  was  disputed  ;  upon  the  logic  of  persecution 
there  was  no  controversy.  The  martyrs  applied  to  the  voice 
of  God  as  manifested  in  the  decisions  of  the  pontiff  and  the 
decrees  of  the  Church.  On  the  other  side  there  were  not  want- 
ing those  who  declared  that  the  Divine  Spirit  was  as  operative 
in  an  English  parliament  as  in  a  Roman  consistory.  The 
claims  of  the  native  state  were  pitted  against  those  of  the 
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CHAP^  universal  Church  in  a  conflict  uosmetcned  fay  coa^bAiDas 
^"^  temperance.  Having  explored  with  all  (be  powier  of  a>  ^ 
getic  and  hostile  intelligence  the  fabric  of  papaj  preteaaos 
and  having  come  to  a  firm  ccMicIusion  that  allcgiaxice  to  tk 
pope  was  a  doctrine  unsupported  by  Scripture  and  siJwbi* 
of  political  order  in  the  realm,  Henry  determiDcd  to  ^of^ 
out  that  allegiance  and  all  its  professors.  The  more  norciifi^ 
audacious  the  creed,  the  more  haste  and  violence  were  dead. 
necessary  for  its  propagation.  The  treatises  of  Fisher  «w 
condemned  to  the  Hames,  and  the  magistrates  were  coauomU 
at  quarter  sessions  to  declare  to  the  people  the  tr^isoas  csp- 
mitted  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Sir  Thomas  Mck. 

To  talk  of  justice  is  idle.  All  the  considerations  vbicfa  wo^ 
have  urged  a  just  man  to  be  tender  to  the  old  opinioa,  that  it 
was  inured  fn  custom,  that  it  was  held  by  virtuous  and  k5al 
men,  that  it  had  been  found  compatible  in  former  a^je  wiA 
national  prosperity,  that  until  yesterday  it  had  passed  uoqus- 
tioned  by  the  ruling  powers  of  the  state,  impelled  Hcnrj*  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  rigour.  A  better  man  would  have  trod  tic 
path  of  revolution  encompassed  in  a  swarm  of  misgivinas.  h 
was  the  secret  of  Henry's  peculiar  strength  that  misgivir^  wm 
always  in  the  end  swallowed  up  in  blind  and  implacable  self- 
rightcousnuss.  He  had  taken  his  course,  and  he  intended  that 
the  nation  should  follow  him  without  a  mutter  of  discontent,  ll 
was  an  adventure  which  ten  years  ago  would  have  seemed  to 
him  the  climax  of  amazing  impiety.  Now  it  appeared  in  the 
light  of  a  policy  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  realm  and  toifl 
Mupjjorted  by  the  whole  force  of  an  absolute  govemnnent. 

The  execution  of  Fisher  and  More  put  an  end  to  the  las* 
hope  of  reconciliation  with  the  papacy.  The  deed  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  world  which,  if  the  papacy  had  been  powerful  to 
eflect  its  purpose^  would  have  called  down  condign  punishment 
upon  its  author.  When  Cardinal  de  Tournon  related  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Fisher's  execution  to  the  consistory,  the  whole 
audience  were  moved  to  tears.  To  Paul  III.  the  crime  ap- 
peared so  heinous  as  to  merit  the  extreme  punishment  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  papacy  to  inflict,  and  in  the  hr^t 
glow  of  indignation  a  bull  was  prepared  which  deposed  Henn' 
from  his  throne,  absolved  all  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  placed  the  kingdom  of  England  under  an  interdict     B; 
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the  political  condition  of  Europe  was  unfavourable  to  concerted 
action,  and  strong  pressure  was  put  upon  the  pope,  especially 
by  the  court  of  France,  to  reserve  the  execution  of  the  bull 
to  a  more  convenient:  occasion.  The  old  animosities  between 
Charles  and  Francis  were  still  unimpaired^  and  though  F'rancis 
declared  that  he  did  not  approve  of  Henry's  acts  and  that  he 
would  not  defend  him  against  the  Church,  he  remarked  that 
if  the  emperor  soiight  to  ruin  the  king  in  order  to  obtain  the 
hegemony  in  Europe  he  would  find  himself  mistaken. 

There  were,  however,  two  contingencies  which  caused  appre- 
hension in  Henry's  council.  The  first  of  these  was  a  possible 
union  between  Charles  and  Francis,  the  second  the  summoning 
of  a  general  council.  "To  obtain  Milan,"  observed  Cromwell 
to  Chapuys,  "  the  French  would  renounce  the  friendship  of  all 
princes,  father  aiid  mother^  and  even  God  himself;  "  and  it  was 
clear  that  if  Charles  should  once  offer  Milan  to  Francis,  there 
would  be  a  diplomatic  revolution  in  Europe  which  would  free 
either  power  for  action  against  England.  The  faintest  hint  of 
a  secret  understanding  between  Charles  and  Francis — and  there 
were  such  hints  in  February  and  again  in  Decenrtber,  1 535—was 
sufficient  to  make  Cromwell  cringe  to  the  imperial  ambassador. 
The  danger,  however,  was  remote,  and  policy,  despite  many  a 
strain,  kept  Francis  at  peace  with  Henry  during  the  critical 
years  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolution.  The  second  danger  was 
the  summoning  of  the  genera!  council  to  whose  verdict  Henry 
had  appealed.  If  the  question  of  the  divorce  were  brought 
before  a  council  of  the  Church,  composed  as  councils  generally 
were,  and  summoned  within  the  sphere  of  papal  and  imperial 
influence,  a  verdict  would  certainly  be  given  against  the  marriage 
with  Anne,  Nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to  embarrass 
Henry  in  the  course  upon  which  he  was  fatally  embarked. 
Despite  all  his  wilfulness  he  still  cared  for  the  good  word  of 
Europe,  and  in  his  multifarious  appeals  to  the  tribunal  of  Euro- 
pean opinion  he  made  great  parade  of  the  support  which  he 
had  received  from  the  universities.  An  adverse  opinion  pro- 
ceeding from  a  general  council  of  the  Church  would  strengthen 
his  enemies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  was  determined  to 
exhaust  all  the  resources  of  diplomacy  to  prevent  such  an 
opinion  from  being  expressed. 

Ever  since  the  divorce  had  strained  the  relations  between 
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those  religious  and  social  convulsions   which  at  one  time  or  CHAP, 
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another  affected  almost  every  large  commercial  town  in  Ger- 
many during  this  epoch  of  unrest.  The  authority  of  the  old 
religion  was  overthrown  and  a  close  catholic  oligarchy  gcive 
place  to  a  democracy  as  turbulent  in  its  demeanour  as  it  was 
pronounced  in  its  protestantism.  In  the  social  ferment  which 
succeeded  the  downfall  of  the  old  worship,  a  man  named  Jurgen 
WuUenweber  rapidly  rose  to  the  front,  and  on  March  8,  153J, 
was  chosen  burgomaster.  Aided  by  a  lawyer  and  a  blacksmith, 
WuUenweber  plunged  into  a  series  of  ambitious  political  adven- 
tures. He  aimed  at  restoring  the  political  predominance  of  his 
native  city  in  the  Baltic,  at  controlling  the  policies  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  at  closing  the  Sound  against  the  Netherlands,  and 
at  the  formation  of  a  strong  league  of  protestant  municipal 
democracies  in  North  Germany.  There  was  little  affinity  be- 
tween the  English  king  and  the  German  demagogue,  between 
the  defender  of  the  faith  and  the  man  to  whom  local  rumour 
attributed  the  subversive  tenets  of  the  anabaptists ;  but  an  acci- 
dent brought  Henry  into  connexion  with  Liibeck  and  led  to  a 
temporary  coalition. 

In  August,  1533,  seven  armed  vessels  belonging  to  Liibeck 
seized  two  Spanish  ships,  ran  into  Rye  harbour  with  their  prey, 
and  helped  themselves  to  provisions  at  the  expense  of  the 
burghers  of  Rye,  The  king  ordered  Meyer,  one  of  the  Ger- 
man captains,  to  be  detained,  and  while  permitting  the  vessels  to 
return  home  sent  to  demand  reparation  for  an  outrage  which 
might  involve  him  in  difficulties  with  the  empire.  Brought  up 
to  London,  Meyer  found  means  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
king's  favour,  was  housed,  feasted,  knighted,  and  made  himself 
the  instrument  of  an  intrigue  which  might  have  led  to  serious 
consequences.  In  April,  1533,  the  throne  of  Denmark  had 
become  vacant,  and  the  triumvirate  of  Liibeck  was  determined 
that  at  least  it  should  not  be  filled  by  an  enemy.  Francis  L 
had  coquetted  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  Danish  crown; 
Meyer  now  proposed  that  it  should  be  assumed  by  the  King 
of  England.  If  Henry  did  not  wish  to  govern  the  countiy 
himself,  he  was  invited  to  subsidise  a  German  prince,  who,  on 
securing  the  crown,  should  become  tributary  to  England.  The 
overtures  were  listened  to ;  and  in  February,  1534,  the  secretary 
of  Liibeck  was  in  London  n^otiating  very  secretly  with  the 
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king  and  Cromwell.  At  last  on  August  2^  I534>  ^  treaty  wk 
struck  between  England  and  Liibeck.  The  republic  pledged 
itself  to  support  Henry's  union  with  Anne  Boleyn  ;  to  maiotaJD 
bis  views  as  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  authority  ;  to  supply  hifli 
with  twelve  armed  ships,  and  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  Denmark,  should  he  decide  to  accept  the  monarchy. 
Meanwhile  Henry  advanced  a  loan  of  50^000  gulden  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  Danish  campaiga 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  never  carried  into  exccutioo. 
On  July  4,  1534,  Christian  of  Holstcin,  with  whom  the  Liibeckffs 
were  already  engaged  in  conflict,  was  chosen  King  of  Denmark 
under  the  title  of  Christian  III.  The  new  king  was  a  prot^Unt 
connected  by  blood  and  marriage  with  the  leading  princely 
houses  of  Nortliern  Germany,  and  was  desirous  of  amity  with 
Henry.  Dr.  Barnes  wrote  urgently  from  Hamburg,  on  the 
1 2th,  to  press  Henry  to  make  an  alliance  with  a  prince  » 
strong  and  evangelical.  But  Henry  was  already  pledged  to 
Liibeck^  and  the  future  of  Denmark  was  not  so  clear  as  Bams 
had  expected.  The  claims  of  the  new  king  were  vigoroualj' 
contested,  and  it  was  not  until  June,  1535,  that  he  was  able  to 
secure  a  decisive  military  advantage.  In  desperation  Wullcn- 
weber  offered  the  Danish  crown  now  to  Albert  of  Mecklenburg 
now  to  Frederick  the  Count  Palatine.  But  nothing  prospered 
with  him.  The  tide  of  reaction  mounted  in  Liibeck  with  the  fail- 
ing fortunes  of  his  foreign  policy ;  the  city  was  split  into  factions; 
and  with  the  rout  of  its  forces  on  land  and  sea,  the  dim  prospect 
of  an  English  hegemony  over  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoou 
faded  instantly  away.  By  July,  1535,  Henry  had  come  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  the  adventure  must  be  wound  up,  and  sent  to 
treat  for  a  general  peace.  In  February,  1536,  he  made  a  treaty 
with  Christian.  The  Danish  king,  who  sang  Lutheran  h>-inn9 
as  lustily  as  any  doctor  in  Wittenberg,  promised  Henr>-  his 
support  in  the  general  council  and  undertook  to  secure  the 
suffrages  of  Sweden  and  Holstein.  Lubeck  recc^nised  the 
Dane  and  paid  its  debt  to  the  Englishman ;  but  the  nemests 
of  temerity  descended  upon  Henry's  allies.  Wullenwebcr,  de- 
spite Henry's  intercessions,  paid  for  his  dreams  upon  the  scaf- 
fold ;  the  blacksmith  was  killed  and  quartered  for  a  traitor. 
Henry  had  embarked  on  the  affair  partly  to  win  a  fresh  opiiuod 
for  the  divorce,  partly  to  annoy  the  emperor,  partly  to  obtiun 
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a  new  recruiting  ground,  but  also  as  a  political  speculation  in  chap. 
which  for  a  small  venture  of  money  he  might  gain  a  crown.  ''''*' 
In  this  last  expectation  he  was  cheated  ;  but  if  he  had  not 
accurately  gauged  the  general  situation,  at  least  he  was  not 
gravely  compromised,  and  the  struggle,  ending  as  it  did  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark,  tended 
to  strengthen  his  position  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile  negotiations  were  proceeding  for  an  alliance  with 
the  protestant  league  in  Germany.  It  was  represented  on  De- 
cember IS,  153s,  by  the  English  envoys^  at  the  diet  ofSmalcalde, 
that  Henry  was  desirous  of  advice  as  to  the  reforms  which  might 
be  effected  in  England  in  matters  of  faith ;  that  he  was  not 
averse  from  the  general  council,  if  it  were  free,  if  it  were  sum- 
moned to  a  safe  and  convenient  place,  if  its  decisions  were  gov- 
erned by  God's  word  and  not  by  the  canons,  and  if  pope  and 
cardinals  appeared  not  as  judges  but  as  parties.  To  this  the 
German  princes  replied  that  Henry  should  be  defender  of  their 
league,  but  on  one  condition  only.  He  must  accept  the  Augs- 
burg confession,  promote  it  in  his  own  kingdom^  and  defend  it 
in  a  future  general  council.  They  repudiated  the  idea  of  a 
political  union  without  a  concordat  on  the  essentials  of  the 
faith.  This  was  the  rock  upon  which  all  schemes  for  common 
action  were  doomed  to  founder.  Henry  replied  that  "  he  had 
been  long  minded  to  set  forth  true  and  sincere  doctrine;  but 
being  a  king,  reckoned  somewhat  learned,  and  having  also  so 
many  learned  men  in  his  realm,  he  could  not  accept  at  any 
creature's  hand  the  observing  of  his  and  the  realm's  faith,  the 
ground  whereof  is  in  Scripture".  He  was  wiilingj  however,  to 
confer  and  conclude  with  learned  men  sent  by  the  princes  ;  but 
he  held  that  ceremonies  might  differ  and  should  be  ordered  by 
the  governors  of  every  province.  In  other  words,  Henry  deter- 
mined to  be  master  in  his  own  house  and  to  settle  the  faith  of 
his  English  Church  in  his  own  way.  Meanwhile  he  was  well 
content  that  those  eminent  divines,  Fox,  Heath,  and  Barnes, 
should  labour  for  religious  concord  at  Wittenbei^  ;  and  that 
erudite  German  doctors  should  bring  their  opinions  to  London, 
where  they  could  be  discussed  by  English  theologians  to  tlie 
confusion  of  pope  and  emperor,  and  with  no  risk  whatever  to 
the  autonomy  of  the  English  Church. 

A  careful  handling  of  Scottish  and  Irish  affaij-s  was  almost 
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as  essential  to  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  revoluticm  «r 
home,  as  was  a  weil-contrived  fabric  of  foreign  alliances.  In 
Scotland  James  V.  had  succeeded,  in  152S,  in  throwing  off  the 
tutelage  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  was  triply  odious  to  him  ua 
Douglas^  a  stepfather^  and  a  friend  of  the  English  comiexior ; 
and  once  delivered  from ''thraldom  and  captivity"  the  ^'oungmw 
was  determined  to  follow  his  own  devices.  Influenced  bytiif 
reckless  and  violent  group  of  nobles  who  surrounded  has  IJoentinis 
mother  and  her  third  husband  Henry  Stewart,  James  declitwi 
to  recall  Angus,  the  pensioner  of  England,  at  the  command  rf 
an  uncle  who  through  Angus  was  obviously  intent  upon  rii,Tt- 
ing  English  domination  on  the  Scots.  But  while  Hngland  wu 
allied  to  France,  James  coutd  hardly  provoke  a  war;  and  in 
December,  1528^  a  five  years'  peace  was  concluded  bctwtoi 
the  uncle  and  the  nephew.  Five  years  passed  of  amjt>-  00 
the  surface  and  ill-will  at  the  heart,  of  Scottish  intrigues  io 
Ireland  and  English  forays  on  the  border  James  reached  a 
marriageable  age,  and  with  England  embroiled  with  paper 
and  empire,  might  easily  be  enticed  into  the  meshes  of  tbc 
imperial  alliance.  Charles  sent  an  envoy  to  Scotland  to  dfef 
the  young  man  the  hand  of  his  Danish  niece ;  Henry,  on  the 
contrary,  planned  to  marry  James  into  England,  to  compel  th 
restoration  of  Angus,  and  to  draw  Scotland  into  a  repudtatieo 
of  the  papal  claims.  To  Sir  Adam  Otterbum,  a  Scottish  enixijr 
who  was  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1534*  Cromwell  aod 
Audeley  showed  "  certain  di.shonourable  and  heretical  artjcte' 
which,  greatly  shocking  the  orthodoxy  o{  the  Scot,  were  hul2^ 
withdrawn.  To  papacy  and  empire  Henry  wished  to  oppoat 
the  impressive  spectacle  of  England,  France,  and  Scodud 
linked  tt^ether  in  brotherly  love.  He  allowed  James  to  reject 
the  insidious  Angus ;  he  spared  his  catholic  susceptibilities ;  k 
was  content  that  a  peace  should  be  made  on  May  12,  fmDed_, 
to  last  for  the  joint  lives  of  the  two  kings  and  fortified 
special  provision  that  it  should  not  be  infringed  upon 
of  any  ecclesiastical  censure.  Later  in  the  year  he  sent 
Garter  to  his  nephew,  and  proposed  that  the  three  allied  ^of^ 
reigns  should  meet  at  Calais  in  r535.  He  did  not  obtain,  pff- 
haps  he  did  not  expect,  the  friendship  or  the  confidcnot  ^ 
Jatnes ;  but  at  least  he  had  secured  a  peace  with  Scotl^id  duns( 
the  early  and  critical  stages  of  the  ecclesiastical  rcvolutiorL 
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Thirteen  years  before  these  events  a  lord-Heutenant  of  ire-  chap. 
land  had  represented  to  the  English  goverj^ment  that  the  land 
could  never  be  brought  "  into  good  order  and  due  subjection" 
save  by  a  systematic  course  of  conquest  and  colonisation.  The 
smallest  force  required  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  wild  Irish 
was  estimated  at  2>5co,  for  a  rapid  conquest  at  6,000  r^Tilar 
troops.  But  however  prudent  Surrey's  advice  may  have  been, 
it  involved  an  outlay  which  a  government  bent  on  supporting  an 
ambitious  policy  on  the  continent  was  reluctant  to  afford  In 
lieu  of  the  expensive  and  futile  raids  which  had  signalised  the 
period  of  Surrey's  administration,  Henry  prescribed  a  policy 
of  diplomacy  and  conciliation,  of  "sober  ways,  politic  drifts  and 
amiable  persuasions,"  and  after  Surrey's  recall  in  I  521  economy 
became  the  governing  factor  in  the  relations  of  England  to  the 
Irish  dependency.  The  supreme  administrative  office,  instead 
of  being  entrmted  to  a  high-born  English  soldier  whose  military 
requirements  were  in  proportion  to  his  station,  was  given  first 
to  Sir  Piers  Butler,  and  then  to  Gerald  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  re- 
spective heads  of  the  two  great  Anglo-Irish  factions.  Neither 
plan  proved  to  be  successful.  The  house  of  Butler,  whose  tradi- 
tion it  was  to  rely  upon  the  support  of  England,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  control  the  Geraldines,  who  possessed  great 
influence  in  the  Pale  and  among  the  O'Neills  of  Ulster,  and 
Butler's  short  tenure  of  power  was  marked  by  lawlessness  and 
civil  war. 

Kildare  bore  a  greater  name ;  but  his  loyalty  was  suspect, 
and  he  certainty  had  no  interest  in  promoting  the  spread  of 
Engh'sh  law  and  manners.  It  was  reported  in  1 526  that  scarcely 
a  word  of  English  was  heard  in  the  county  of  Kildare  ;  that  the 
inhabitants  continued  for  the  most  part  to  dress  in  the  Irisih 
fashion,  and  that  save  Dublin^  Drogheda,  and  a  few  lords^ 
houses,  the  Pale  itself  had  become  all  Irish.  The  poor  gentle- 
men on  the  marches  had  intermarried  with  the  native  stocks ; 
the  great  landlords  were  absentees  ;  the  nobility  had  ceased  to 
keep  English  yeomen  in  their  households.  Kildare  was  accused 
by  his  old  enemy,  Sir  Piers,  of  disloyalty,  called  to  London  and 
committed  to  the  Tower,  When  Wolsey  charged  him  of  being 
King  of  Ireland  he  is  reported  to  have  replied  that  Wolsey  was 
quite  as  much  a  King  of  England.  "  I  slumber,*'  he  continued, 
**  in  3  hard  cabin,  when  you  sleep  in  a  soft  bed  of  down  ;  I  serve 


CMrmXJC  MARTYRS. 

wfaea  3^1  are  served 

wben  you  drinti 
Rir  tMo  fLMJi:  Kildare  was  deta 
fcrAeiayaby  of  his  house,  whilel 
■  *  ■■■■■■^  in  tnm  by  Sir  James  1 
of  Dehrin,  and  by  Sir 
The  state  of  Ireland  wasno* 
i  the  r»ptiae  of  IDelvtn  byl 
«  siAciait  ■d\T!rtisenient  tluli 
wiOkovt   the  help  oT^ 
m  1939  KA&re  was  allowed  tfl!^| 
of  lard-lieutenant  of  Irdd^ 
of  RiAmood,  tbe  r^  «>)(t  i 
Sir  William  SkdiJcf 
tnan,  an  expert  ^ 
of  Hcsrv''s   ordnance,   and  cox 
of  the  Pale  as   "  the  gpnoer*. 
t3K  leods  of   the    DsmonJi 
!rr  o^K  ao  hosting  withow  tfacc* 
vith  KDdare  tlv  profits  oTi? 
*tte  kn^'s  Rfacttous  subjecis  (d*  tk 
hb  bmdfnl  of  200  la' 
^  lofd  of  the  Pale  «ti« 
:bc  greatest  honsestf 
Bri$j«Cati  '—^  him  oat  of  tie 

-:ed   office  of  Ind- 
ia titt  hoiv  of  his  BiBBiph  the  Botlefs  wercDdtb- 

tn  Kilkenny  testSri 
<a<<ieiiiiifM(—ii  cf>fanlto»hkfctbeDukeof  NoffeikM 
dfa^oaed  to  asdAc  nnst  uT  Afc  ■istries  of  ItcfattKL 

The  Irisfc  pnhktt  «i«s  iBdeed  cac  Ac  dtmcnsioas  of  «1k^ 
the  Twior  govoaaKflk  vns  ^Hble  to  1  ali  lAate  with  any  dcgm 
of  acawqr.  Thtce  wb  ao  Map  of  the  ootmtry ;  there  «ae 
lev  or  no  raads;  the  t^ffau/L  aotions  existed  as  b>  the  soe; 
shi^x;  aod  iwpiiirthw  of  Ae  ishaiL  No  Ef^rfsh  depntyM 
penetiated  into  the  mids  of  CiiiiaiMMi  or  explored  the  tA 
tades  of  Nortfaern  Lister.    The  wftl  Irish  vdio  liv«d 
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the  Barrow  and  west  of  the  law,"  followed  the  ancient  tribal 
customs  of  their  race,  spoke  a  language  which  was  unintelligible 
to  the  English,  and  bore  names  of  which  an  Englishman  com- 
plained that  they  belonged  mther  to  "  devouring  giants  "  than 
to  "  Christian  subjects  ".  A  sketch  of  the  country  written  down 
at  the  beginning  of  Henry's  reign  described  it  as  divided  into 
more  than  sixty  counties  or  regions  "  inhabited  with  the  king's 
Irish  enemies,"  and  governed  by  more  than  sixty  chief  captains, 
"  whereof  some  calJeth  themselves  kings,  some  king's  peers  in 
their  language,  some  princes,  some  dukes,  some  archdukes,  that 
liveth  only  by  the  sword  and  obeyeth  to  no  other  temporal 
power,  but  only  to  himself  that  is  strong".'  At  interval  at- 
tempts were  made  to  punish  the  transgressions  of  some  of  the 
clans  thus  vaguely  indicated,  A  deputy  would  squeeze  a  fort- 
night's victuals  out  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  Pale, 
ppDcIaim  a  hosting,  and,  accompanied  by  a  miscellaneous  rabble 
of  kernes  and  galioglasses,  ride  across  the  border.  He  would  fire 
some  cabins,  lay  waste  some  crops,  hunt  some  cowering  tribes- 
men into  the  woodSf  and  then  the  campaign  would  degenerate 
into  a  cattle-raid.  A  couple  of  hundred  kine  would  reward  the 
organiser  of  victory,  and  while  the  king's  enemies  remained 
unimpressed,  the  costs  of  the  expedition  would  fall  upon  the 
poor  tenantry  o^  the  Pale.  It  is  significant  of  the  futility  of 
these  operations  that  the  number  of  shires  had  remained  un- 
changed since  the  days  of  King  John,^ 

John  Alen,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  came  to  England  in 
1533  with  a  report  upon  the  disorders  of  Ireland.  He  attri- 
buted much  to  Kiidare,  to  the  frequent  change  of  deputies,  to 
the  ruinous  experiment  of  entrusting  the  government  of  the 
Pale  to  native  Irishmen  ;  and  while  making  some  recommenda- 
tions, which  could  not  possibly  be  carried  into  effect,  such  as 
that  the  Scots  should  be  expelled  from  Ulster  and  that  the  heir 
of  every  Irish  chieftain  should  be  sent  to  learn  English  in  a 
borough  town,  he  ui^ed  a  course  which  was  both  practical  and 
prudent,  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  English  deputy.  The 
English  government  was  persuaded  that  Kiidare  had  abused  his 
trust,  summoned  him  to  London,  and  cast  him  into  the  Tower. 
Before  leaving  Ireland  the   great  chieftain  had  entrusted  the 

'  S^U  Pitftn,  ii,,  1-31 ;  Lftl-rri  and  Pafiers,  li.,  136S. 

^C.  Litton  Falkinci,  UlustratiiHU  of  Irith  History,  pp,  103-143. 
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II,  have  been  an  act  of  impolicy.      It  would  ruin  the  credit    CHAP. 

Grey  and  But!er ;  would  prevent  future  surrenders ;  would 

^bmpel  Henry  to  proceed  to  a  general  conquest,  and  put  a  new 

■s^evance  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  were  already  disaffected 

■^  the  king's  g-overnment,     Henry  accepted  this  view  of  the 

Bftuation.     He  pacified  Grey  with  gifts  of  land  and  money; 

■tiarked  out  the  five  uncles  of  the  young  earl  for  destruction,  and 

■decided  to  postpone  the  execution  to  a  more  convenient  hour. 

The  zeal,  energy,  and  craft  of  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  who  suc- 

lUteeded  Skeffington  as  deputy  on  January  1,  1536,  enabled  him 

■b  accomplish  this  purpose-     The  fiery  embers  of  the  rebellion 

rmrere  stamped  out.     Three  of  the  Fitzgerald  uncles  were  invited 

to  dine  with  the  deputy  at  Kilxnainham,  and  then  perfidiously 

:jnanacled;  the  other  two  were  seized  before  they  had  learnt  of 

the  calamity  which  had  overtaken  their  brethren.     The  last  act 

of  the  drama  was  played  on  February  3,  1537,  when  Silken 

Thomas  and  his  five  uncles  were  led  out  to  suffer  the  traitor's 

death  at  Tyburn.     They,  too,  may  perhaps  be  numbered  among 

the  martyrs  of  the  catholic  cause. 
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CHAP.  While  Europe  was  digesting  the  strangle  and  horrible  ric*saf 
^'^-  the  execution  of  Fisher  and  More,  the  king  was  rapidly  pushing 
forward  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  The  submission  of  dt 
bishops  had  already  been  secured,  and  at  a  council  summoiw! 
in  January,  1535,  they  were  compelled  to  recognise  that  &: 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  could  make  and  unmake  thera  il 
his  pleasure,  and  to  sign  a  formal  deed  abjuring  the  oapai 
authority.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  hesitation,  and  Let 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  suspected  of  lukewamuiA 
in  the  king's  cause,  put  in  repeated  and  energetic  disdaimos. 
Gardiner,  who  had  shown  some  independence  in  the  matlff 
of  the  answer  of  the  ordinari^t  was  likewise  thought  to  be 
favourable  to  papal  authority.  But  he  was  one  of  those  states- 
men whc  hold  the  view  that  an  act  of  parliament  di^chaiges  lb 
conscience  and  is  binding  upon  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  In 
a  conversation  with  John  Mores  in  Lent,  1535,  he  said  that  the 
primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  began  by  the  policy  of  man, 
and  that  since  then  clerks  had  applied  Scripture  to  prove  that 
the  primacy  had  its  beginning  of  God  which  he  thought  could 
not  be  truly  maintained.'  His  conscience  was  not  perhaps  com- 
pletely at  rest ;  but  the  sedatives  which  he  was  now  appl>-ing 
to  it  were  sufficient  for  the  immediate  pur[xises  of  the  govern- 
ment. Upon  the  bishops  lay  the  duty  of  licensing  preachers 
to  denounce  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  of  deleting 
the  name  of  the  pope  from  missals  and  prayer  books,  and  erf 
setting  forth  the  king's  title  every  Sunday  and  other  feast-day 
throughout  the  year.  »'     ^ 

In  spite  of  the  proved  pliancy  of  the  episcopat*it 


was 


'  LftUrs  and  Pafvri,  viii.,  59a. 
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cided  to  entrust  the  execution  of  the  main  design  to  the  hands 
of  laymen.  The  countiy  had  had  much  experience  of  episcopal 
visitations,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  writings  of  St.  Ger- 
main there  was  a  feeling  among  the  laity  that  they  were  apt  to 
be  more  pompous  than  effectual.  In  any  case  the  bishops  were 
debarred  from  visiting  the  exempt  monasteries,  the  control  of 
which  had  now  been  statutorily  transferred  from  the  pope  to 
the  king.  Accordingly  on  January  21,  1535,  a  commission  was 
issued  to  Thomas  CromweH,  already  chief  secretary  and  master 
of  the  rolls,  to  hold,  as  vicar-general  and  vicegerent  of  the  king 
in  all  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  realm,  a  general 
visitation  of  all  the  churches,  monasteries,  and  collegiate  bodies 
in  the  kingdom.  The  terms  of  the  commission  were  extra- 
ordinary, and  co-extensive  with  the  ecclesiastical  powers  now 
claimed  by  the  crown.  The  vicar-general  was  in  fact  an  ecclesi- 
astical dictator,  whose  office  was  designed  not  only  to  carry  out 
a  radical  plan  in  a  swift  and  comprehensive  manner,  but  also  to 
illustrate  the  principle  that  the  authority  of  the  bishops  was 
derived  from  the  crown,  and  that  their  functions  might  be  sus- 
pended by  a  royal  commission.  With  some  astonishment  and 
no  little  indignation  the  bishops  learnt  that  their  visitations 
were  inhibited  in  order  that  the  vicar-general  might  remodel 
the  Church.  The  new  constitutions,  as  Cromwell  told  Chapuys 
in  Ji^ne,  would  be  "very  different  from  the  papistical  ones"; 
and  iVould  doubtless  afford  "a  true  and  singular  mirror  to  all 
Christendom,"  so  that  "  the  emperor  would  not  forbear  to  make 
the  same  reformation  in  his  own  country".  The  plan  to  which 
Cromwell  was  alluding  comprised  among  other  fixtures  a  vigor. 
OU5  assault  on  the  monastic  system. 

ThL'  notion  that  Church  property  was  a  thing  too  sacrosanct 
to  be  touched  had  never  been  uncontested  even  in  the  ages 
most  conspicuous  for  faith.  Under  Edward  II.  twenty-three 
preceptori&s  of  the  Templars  had  been  dissolved,  and  their  lands 
only  partly  restored  to  religious  uses.  In  1410  the  commons 
had  petitioned  for  the  confiscation  of  all  the  property  of  the 
Church.  A  little  later  the  property  of  the  alien  priories,  which 
had  been  more  tha^  once  sequestrated  during  the  French  wars, 
wUf^?,e.A  by'fcenry  V.  and  partly  devoted  to  schools  and  other 
^Bnastcriesv  William  of  Wykeham  and  Chichele,  Waynflete 
and  Fisher,  Alcock  of  Ely  and  Smith  of  Lincoln  had  all  diverted 
VOL,  V.  24 
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CHAP,   wealth  from  monastic  Into  educational  channels^  and  tliis  kb 
of  utilising  conventual  revenues  for  the  promotion  of  lomn^ 
and  culture   had  been  carried  out  on  a  lai^e  and   impitsm 
scale  by  Wolsey,     Nor  was  this  the  only   way   in   which  ik 
wealth  of  the  monasteries  was  attacked.     Pensions  and  cwrAi 
upon  monastic  estates  were  frequently  gfranted  by  the  cnm 
and  formed  a  convenient  method  for  rewarding   ofHciak  a&ii 
courtiers.    Indeed,  a  general  idea  had  arisen  that  the  monkshd 
more  wealth  than  was  good  for  them  or  for  the  countfy.aod 
that  the  mortmain  acts  having  failed  of  their  designed  efet 
some  measure  of  secularisation  was  inevitable.     ''The  moab 
have  more  already  than  they  are  like  to  keep,"  said  Bishop 
Oldham  in    1506,  dissuading  his  friend    Fox    from  a  fiirthc 
endowment  of  them.     But  how  much  they  had  was  a  marBo 
for  sensational  rumour  rather  than  for  strict  inquiry.     A  pm- 
phleteer  said  that  the  spirituality  owned  half  the  realm,    Asa 
matter  of  fact  the  revenue  of  the  spirituality  was  a  little  orar 
jf3zo,ooo,  and  that  of  the  monasteries  about  £^140,000. 

These  overdrawn  notions  of  monastic  wealth  were  accom- 
panied by  a  declining  interest  in  the  monastic  ideal.  In  tht 
period  which  elapsed  between  1399  and  1509  only  about  eiglit 
religious  houses  were  founded.  Colleges,  schools,  and  hospitals 
attracted  endowments  which  in  earlrer  times  would  have  foundei 
an  abbey  or  a  cell.  At  the  same  time,  w^th  the  growth  d 
material  prosperity',  with  the  formation  of  new  fortunes  and  the 
rise  of  a  new  middle  class,  the  appetite  for  the  land  had  become 
keener  and  more  general.  New  men  began  to  cast  longing 
eyes  at  the  broad  acres  of  the  abbeys.  The  monks  were  often 
strict  landlords,  who  enclosed,  evicted,  engrossed,  farmed,  in  a 
wordt  for  profit ;  and  jealousy  was  aroused  among  laymen  bj' 
the  difficulty  of  getting  farms  from  the  abbeys,  and  by  their 
general  preference  for  clerical  bailiffs  over  lay  tenants.  In  more 
than  one  ballad  of  the  time  the  abbey  is  held  up  to  opprobrium 
as  a  hard  landlord  and  as  contributing  to  the  misery  of  the 
poor.  Yet  scientific  statistics,  had  they  been  available.  wooH 
probably  have  demonstrated  that  in  the  aggreg^ate  the  lot  ^ 
the  peasantry  was  easiest  on  the  monastic  estates.* 

By  abandoning  the  ideal  of  strict  seclusion  and  by  minftg 

'  Cunningham,  Grotnlh  of  English  tmlitilry  and  Commtrce  (1905)1  i-i  SJ* 
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in  the  affairs  of  the  world  the  abbeys  had  filled  a  large  place  in 
the  medieval  economy.     They  served  as  inns  for  travellers,  as 
distributors  of  relief  to  the  poor^  as  places  of  deposit  for  jewels 
and  title-deeds,  as  pioneers  in  farming  and  in  the  wool  trade, 
and  as  centres  of  learning  and  education.     Abbots  were  some- 
times named  commissioners  of  sewers,  and  sometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  were  placed  upon  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
But  with  the  growing  differentiation  of  functions  which  accom- 
ntes  all  social  advance,  the  abbey,  coming  into  competition  with 
ther  agencies,  and  peculiarly  exposed  by  its  privileges  and  con- 
■titution  to  the  dangers  of  apathy^  lost  much  of  its  old  influence, 
n   particuiar,  though  still  contributing  scholars  to  the  universi- 
!es,  the  monasteries  had  ceased  to  command  respect  as  homes 
f  learning.     They  produced  no  chronicles ;  in  the  small  houses 
ere  were  priests  who  could  not  even  construe  the  rule  of  their 
ifder,  and  since  William  Selling  brought  Greek  manuscripts  to 
Reading,  not  a  single  contribution  to  the  progress  of  letters  was 
nicldc  by  an  English  monk.'     In  the  neglect  of  the  profounder 
studies,  the  time  which  was  spared  from  the  routine  of  devotion 
was  divided  in  well-r^ulated  establishments  between  the  neces- 
ry  care  of  the  farm  and  the  fabric  and  such  innocent  avocations 
as  embroidery  and  sewing,  the  copying  of  manuscripts,  and  the 
arts  of  the  carver  and  the  painter.     But  not  all  establishments 
ere  well-r^ulated,  and  some  of  the  monastic  avocations  were 
far  from  innocent 

Still,  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality  and  in  the  distribution  of 
alms,  the  abbeys  discharged  functions  calculated  to  blunt  the 
edge  of  popular  hostility.  The  great  priory  of  Hexham  pro- 
vided shelter  and  food  to  the  northern  levies  in  their  forays 
across  the  border.  Ambassadors  passing  to  and  fro  across 
the  Channel  were  harboured  and  refreshed  by  the  monks  of  St. 
Martin's  at  Dover,  The  abbey  of  Netley,  standing  at  the  edge 
of  Southampton  water,  was  "to  the  king's  subjects  and  strangers 
travelling  the  said  seas  great  relief  and  comfort " ;  and  wherever 
a  house  was  well-placed,  well-administered,  and  weil-to-do,  the 

^  Acc^ifding  to  Beginald  Pole.  Reynolds,  the  Carihusiaji,  was  the  only  monk 

kin  the  Countr>'  who  knew  Greek.  Latin,  and  Hebrew  {Tie  U»itatf  EccUiiastica  ; 

L,etttrt  anii  Pnptrs,  x  .  975).     Two  other  Carthu'sians,  Middlcmore  and  ExmcM, 

.deem  to  have  been  ecjually    learned    (H,    CliflbTd,    Life   of  Jane  Dormtr,  ed. 

itevenson,  p.  17). 
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CHAP,  abbot's  table  was  frequented  not  only  by  stray  travelfers  bs 
^'^'  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  Evei>Trtoi 
it  was  part  of  the  fundamental  rule  of  monasticism  that  !» 
pitaJity  should  be  freely  exercised  by  the  monks.  Yet  »tf 
the  growing  consciousness  of  the  corporate  character  of  tfe 
state,  questions  began  to  be  asked  with  regard  to  those  tw 
functions  of  hospitality  and  alms.  Was  the  hospitality  (Mt 
exercised?  Were  the  aJms  properly  administered?  Or  ai 
they  tend  to  encourage  the  sturdy  vagabond  ? 

The  visitation  of  the  monasteries  began  in  July,  icicsoo 
after  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  while  the  kino  « 
hunting  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the  court  preachers  were  o- 
deavouring  to  persuade  the  rustics  of  the  Coiswolda  thai  hs 
majesty's  recent  inarriage  was  the  act  of  God.  '*  Wherei'ff  tte 
king  goes,"  reported  Chapuys,  "  Cromwell  goes  about  visitin 
the  abbeys,  making  InventoriK  of  their  goods  and  revowcs,  n- 
structing  them  fully  in  the  tenets  of  the  new  sect^  tumingoul 
of  the  abbeys  monks  and  nuns  who  made  their  profdsioD 
before  they  were  twenty-five,  and  leaving  the  rest  free  to  gooot 
or  remain"'  Cromwell  was.  however,  too  deeply  invoK^  in 
affairs  to  carry  out  the  visitation  single-handed.  The  task  «s 
delegated  to  agents  who  were  furnished  with  a  set  of  eightj'-ai 
articles  of  Inquiry  (a  manuscript  of  which  is  in  existence  wife 
corrections  in  Cromwell's  hand)  and  with  twenty-fi\-e  injunc- 
b'ons  to  which  they  had  powers  to  add.  The  articles  of  inman* 
were  minute,  comprehensive,  and  well  adapted  to  check  tk 
multifarious  abuses  which  were  suspected  to  exist  in  the  ex- 
empted monasteries  for  which  they  were  specially  designed 
The  injunctions  were  so  framed  ^  to  be  provocative  of  dis- 
obedience or  surrender.  Taken  in  combination,  these  t*o 
instruments  demanded  a  standard  of  loyalty  and  disciplhr 
which  imposed  a  severe  strain  upon  the  conscience  and  co- 
hesion of  the  monastic  community.  The  head  of  everj-  relkious 
establishment  was  commanded  to  preach  the  king's  succession, 
to  instruct  his  brethren  that  ^'  the  king's  power  is  by  the  laws  d 
God  most  excellent  of  all  under  God  in  earth,  and  that  ri)f 
Bishop  of  Rome's  jurisdiction  by  no  means  is  founded  or  esta- 
blished by  the  Holy  Scripture".     No  monk  or  nun  might  leave 

^  the  precincts  or  receive  visitors.     AH  entrance  to  the  monaster)' 

^^^L  ^  Letters  ati4  Paf<(ri,  ix.,  jS,  43^ 
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was  to  be  by  the  foregate  alone,  watched  and  kept  by  some  chap. 
porter  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Ail  monks  and 
nuns  under  twenty-four  years  of  age  were  reSeased  from  their 
vows  and  discharged.  If  the  injunctions  were  infringed,  it  was 
open  to  any  member  of  the  community  to  denounce  the  offender 
to  the  king,  to  his  vicar -general,  or  to  his  deputy.  These  re- 
quirements were  severe.  The  monasteries  were  commanded 
not  only  to  accept  but  actively  to  propagate  the  repudiation  of 
the  papal  claims ;  and  the  close  confinement  to  the  monastic 
precincts  was  bitterly  complained  of,  not  only  as  being  irksome 
in  itselfj  but  as  inconsistent  with  the  supervision  of  estates  which 
were  often  scattered  over  several  counties.  Nor  was  it  easy  to 
preserve  the  discipline  of  the  house^  when  every  brother  received 
encouragement  to  denounce  his  superior  to  the  government.* 

It  has  been  argued  from  these  requirements  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  crown  was  not  to  reform  the  monasteries  but  to 
make  monastic  life  intolerable,  and  to  break  down  the  system 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  although  this  was  undoubtedly  Crom- 
well's goal,  it  is  probable  that  Cranmer  hoped  and  expected  to 
retain  the  monasteries  in  a  purified  form,  and  that  the  king  had 
not  yet  brought  his  mind  to  a  complete  destruction  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  unbiassed  reader  of  the  articles  and  injunctions  sees 
that  the  tests  proposed  are  severe,  but  cannot  fail  to  recognise 
that  the  two  documents  contain  the  core  of  a  stringent  and 
salutary  reformatioa  At  every  refection  a  chapter  of  the  New 
or  Old  Testament  was  to  be  read  by  one  of  the  brethren. 
The  abbot  was  to  have  one  table  for  himself  and  his  guests^ 
and  that  ^'  not  over  sumptuous,  and  full  of  delicate  and  strange 
dishes,  but  honestly  furnished  with  common  meats ".  The 
leavings  of  the  tabic  were  to  be  distributed  by  an  almoner, 
who  was  warned  against  giving  victuals  "to  such  valiant, 
mighty,  and  idle  beggars  and  vagabonds,  as  commonly  used  to 
resort  about  such  places".  The  abbot  or  president  was  in- 
structed "  to  keep  or  find  in  some  university  one  or  two  of  his 
brothers,  according  to  the  ability  and  possessions  of  the  house," 
that  they  might  return  sufficiently  equipped  "  in  good  and  holy 
letters "  to  give  instruction  to  their  community  and  to  preach 
the  word  of  God.  Every  day  for  the  space  of  one  hour  a 
lesson  in  Holy  Scripture  was  to  be  kept  in  the  convent  to  which 

^  Willcins,  CoMcilia,  iij.,  7&6-9I, 
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all  were  compelled  to  resort.  The  monks  were  forbidden  "to 
show  any  relics  or  feigned  miracles  for  increase  of  lucre,"  or  to 
hold  fairs  or  markets  within  the  limits  of  the  house.  In  im- 
pressive language  the  abbot,  prior,  or  president,  was  exhorted 
to  explain  every  day  in  English  some  portion  of  the  rule  which 
the  community  professed  to  obey ;  and  in  some  of  the  house 
teachers  or  divinity  lecturers  were  appointed  to  "  preach  the 
pure  and  sincere  word  of  God,"  and  the  doctrine  that  man  is, 
justified  by  faith  alone. 

The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  csLVTy  out 
visitation  were  men  upon  whose  word  it  is  impossible  to  ds-' 
pend.  They  were  all  slavishly  anxious  for  promotion,  bent 
upon  the  discovery  of  damning^  evidence,  and  capable  of  accept- 
ing slanderous  rumour  for  proven  fact.  Of  the  visitors  of  J  535 
the  most  prominent,  Dr.  Richard  Layton  and  Dr.  Thomas  Lcigti, 
had  been  concerned  in  the  examinations  connected  with  the 
trials  of  Fislier  and  More.  Of  Leigh,  his  a.ssociate,  John  Ap  Rice. 
reported  that  he  was  insolent  and  pompous,  that  he  "  handled 
the  fathers  very  roughly  many  times  for  small  causes,  as  fa 
not  meeting  him  at  the  door  when  they  had  warning  rf  his 
coming  "  ;  that  his  countenance  was  "  satrapike  "  ;  that  he  wi^ 
"  young  and  of  intolerable  elation  "  ;  that  he  took  bribes  to  ex* 
cess,  and  that  he  had  twelve  men  waiting  upon  hini  in  livcay. 
all  of  whom  had  to  be  rewarded,  Layton  was  vicar  of  Harrow- 
on-thc-Hill,  and  ultimately  was  rewarded  by  the  deanery  of 
York.  He  accepted  and  approved  bribes,  helped  himsdf  to 
gold  and  silver  crosses,  and  described  the  disgusting  re£u3tsaf 
his  inquiry  in  a  series  of  volatile  and  slap-dash  epistles.  The 
visitors  accomplished  their  labours  with  a  despatch  exjKctctj  of 
Cromwell's  agents,  but  inconsistent  with  a  conscientious  hand- 
ling of  the  evidence.  In  August  Layton  is  at  Cirencester,  at 
Bath,  at  Bristol,  at  Bruton,  and  at  Glastonbury.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  September  he  is  at  Oxford ;  then  he  is  in  Sussex, 
discovering  the  cathedral  church  of  Chichester  "  somewhat 
papistical  with  privy  susurrations,"  and  declaring  after  a  visita- 
tion of  Battle  that  "  the  black  sort  of  devilish  monks  are  paiscd 
amendment".  From  Sussex  he  svrept  on  into  Kent,  where  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  condemning  three  houses  before  the  ckjse 
of  October.  Within  the  same  brief  period  Leigh  and  Ap  Rice 
had  traversed  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  Berkshire,    Surrey,  Bed- 
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rordshire.  Cambridgeshire,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 

"  comperts,"  or  results  of  the  inquiry^  were  sent  up  to  Cromwell 

as  the  visitation  proceeded. 

There  was  a  reason  for  expedition.  The  monasteries,  hav- 
ing got  wind  of  the  attack,  might  sell  their  jewels  and  plate 
before  the  hand  of  the  crown  was  laid  upon  them.  Meeting 
at  Lichfield  on  December  22,  I.eigh  and  Layton  scoured  the 
northern  counties.  They  had  already  represented  to  Cromwell 
their  qualifications  for  undertaking  a  visitation  in  this  quarter. 
"There  is,"  wrote  Layton  in  June,  1 535, ''neither  monastery, 
cell,  priory,  nor  any  other  religious  house  in  the  north,  but 
either  Dr.  JL^igh  or  I  have  familiar  acquaintance  within  ten  or 
twelve  miles  ofit.  .  .  ,  We  know  and  have  experience  both  of  the 
fashion  of  the  country  and  of  the  rudeness  of  the  people,  .  .  . 
There  is  matter  sufficient  to  detect  and  open  all  coloured  sanc- 
tity, all  superstitious  rules  of  pretensed  religion,  and  other  abuses 
detestable  of  all  sorts,"'  In  this  spirit  and  armed  with  these 
preliminary  expectations  the  two  doctors  rushed  through  the 
norths  and  by  February  28,  1536,  produced  a  report  upon  the 
houses  in  the  province  of  York  and  the  dioceses  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield  so  foul  and  hideous  that  were  even  a  tenth  of 
the  charges  capable  of  substantiation^  it  would  justify  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  system  as  a  plague  spot  contaminating  to 
society. 

Meanwhile,  on  February  4,  parliament  had  reassembled  for 
what  was  destined  to  be  the  last  and  not  the  least  memorabJe  of 
its  sessions.  A  rumour  had  got  abroad  in  the  previous  autumn 
that  the  king  had  published  an  edict  forbidding  any  abbot  to  sit 
in  the  upper  house,  and  that  it  was  intended  that  the  religious 
of  all  orders  should  be  free  to  leave  their  habits  and  to  many. 
Whether  the  king  had  ever  contemplated  the  exclusion  of  the 
abbots  from  the  debates  which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
monasteries  cannot  be  determined.  If  the  thought  was  enter- 
tained it  was  abandoned  for  a  policy,  bolder,  safer,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  royal  methods,  of  associating  every  section 
in  the  community  in  an  act  of  which  some  sections  would 
violently  disapprove.  Cromwell  advised  the  king  to  grant  few 
licences  of  absence,  and  it  would  seem  that  by  a  judicious  crsi- 

1  Weight,  Sti^/irfinoH  of  fftf^uiMiuterMi,  Camden  Soc.,  pp.  156,1^7;  LtlUrs 
and  Papers,  viiii.,  in, 
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CHAP,  tion  of  peers  he  could  count  upon  a  small  lay  majority  in  dt ' 
^>V'    upper  house. 

The  early  weeks  of  the  session  were  consumed  in  the* I 
cussion  and  passage  of  a  variety  of  measures,  socne  of  wbicb«  I 
of  the  greatest  importance.     The  crime  and  disorder  prcnlsl 
in  Wales  had  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  govemnjar. 
owing  to  the  representations  of  Rowland  Lee,  Bishop  of  Cc 
try  and  Lichfield,  who  was  appointed  lord  president  of  the  i 
of  the  marches  in  May,  1534.     "Stout  of  nature,  ready-wir 
rough  in  speech,  not  affable  to  any  of  the  Welsfary,  an  extiQU 
severe  punisher  of  offendeTs,"  Lee  was  a  typical   product  rf  tk 
Wolscy  school*     If  he  had  never  mounted  a  pulpit  to  pifidi  I 
sermon,  as  a  thief-taker  he  had  few  equals.      In  company  witk 
Sir  Thomas   Engleficld,  the  justice   of  Chester,    he   tjavdld 
through  the  country,  learnt  its  men  and  manners,  discerned  & 
secret  roots  of  disorder,  and  set  himself  to  pluck  them  out 
The  power  of  inflicting  the  death  sentence  was  entrusted  to  Iv 
administration,  and  so  lavishly  exercised  that   it  was  ^dtlad 
within  the  space  of  six  years  over  5,000  men  expiated  thai 
crimes  on  the  gallows.^    His  reports  to  Cromwell  were  frequent 
and  for  the  first  time  since  the  suppression  of  the  re\'olt  of  Owdl 
Glendower  the  government  in  London  was  adequately  mfonned 
as  to  the  condition  and  requirements  of  Wales.     Acconiinglj-  a 
series  of  acts  was  passed  in  1534,  based  on  the  bishop's  advice. 
and  directed  to  the  suppression  of  the   "thefts,  murders,  re- 
bellions, wilful  burning  of  houses,  and  other  scelerous  de^" 
of  the  principality  and  marches.     The  lord  presidetit  and  the 
council  of  the  marches  were  empowered  to  punish  Jurojs  guilty 
of  Untrue  acquittals  by  fine  or  imprisonment.     The  trial  of  seri- 
ous offences  was  removed  from  the  lordship  marchers  to  the  ad- 
joining counties ;  the  wearing  of  weapons  was  forbidden  in  courts, 
churches,  and  fairs.     Officers  within  the  marcher  lordships  woe 
no  longer  permitted  to  plunder  and  imprison  the  inhabitants  witk 
impunity»  but  were  made  amenable  to  the  control  of  the  hi^ 
commissioners  and  the  council  of  the  marches.     Tribal  custoras 
tending  to  protect  the  guilty  from  the  arm  of  justice  were  pit*- 
hibited. 

These  were  preliminaries  to  a  more  thorough  organ isatioiL 

^Staie  Papers.  Dome sH{,  EliMabnih,  vol.  cvii.,  no,   10;  quoted  by  Mua  C 
A.  J.  Sk«l,  The  Cvuiicil  i/t  tki  Marches  0/  WaUi.  p.  60, 

*Hiit.  MSS.  Commiisicn,  1898;  Rffart  en  Wthh  itSS..  i.,  p.  *. 
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Over  and  above  the  unwillingness  of  juries  to  convict,  the  chief  CHAfT 
source  of  disorder  lay  in  the  regalities  of  the  lord  marchers.  ^'^' 
Here  were  a  number  of  little  kingdoms  to  which  criminals  could 
resort  without  fear  of  punishment  or  extradition,  where,  if  fines 
were  levied,  they  were  levied  for  private  profit,  and  not  in  open 
court,  and  where  magnates  like  Lord  Worcester  or  Lord  Ferrers 
derived  a  revenue  out  of  "the  manifold  selling  of  thieves". 
Lee  reported  that  under  the  protection  of  Sir  William  Her- 
bert there  were  living  in  the  lordship  of  Magor  five  malefactors 
guilty  of  wiifti!  murder,  eighteen  guilty  of  homicide,  and  twenty 
thieves  and  outlaws.  Such  a  situation  was  clearly  intolerable, 
and  Henry's  government  determined  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  con- 
verting the  lordships  into  shire  ground.  Accordingly  an  act 
was  now  passed  for  the  incorporation  of  Wales  with  England. 
Henceforward  justice  was  to  be  administered  according  to  the 
Jaws  and  customs  of  England,  and  such  other  Welsh  customs 
and  laws  as  the  king  and  his  most  honourable  council  should 
allow.  The  officials  were  to  speak  English ;  the  legal  proceed- 
ings were  to  be  conducted  in  English ;  the  marches  were  to  be 
broken  up  into  shire  ground  and  to  submit  to  the  ordinary 
routine  of  English  administration.  The  Welsh  counties  and 
boroughs  were  to  send  representatives  to  parliament.  The  king 
should  have  chanceries  and  exchequers  at  Brecknock  and  Den- 
bigh for  the  four  new  countiesj  and  a  commission  should  be 
appointed  to  report  upon  such  local  laws  and  customs  as  might 
be  worthy  of  preservation. 

Bishop  Lee,  impressed  by  the  lawlessness  of  some  Welsh 
shires  and  believing  that  few  Welshmen  could  be  trusted  upon 
the  panel  or  the  bench,  thought  that  parliament  had  gone  too 
far.  He  recommended  a  longer  spell  of  exceptional  Jurisdiction, 
believed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  cut  the  claws  of  the 
marchers  to  the  point  of  innocuity,  and  held  that  the  shiring  of 
the  march  ground  was  premature.^  But  although  the  incor- 
poration of  England  and  Wales  was  not  completed  in  all  its 
details  till  1543.  there  was  never  any  intention  to  depart  from 
the  great  principles  laid  down  in  J  536  by  the  first  act  of  union 
in  English  history.  The  assimilation  of  the  two  peoples  was 
a  wise  and  successful  measure,  justified  by  the  peace  and  ord>CT 


1  S'ulf  Pa^fft,  i..  4541  LfiUrf  and  Papers,  ».,  453. 
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CHAP,   which  resulted  from  it,  and  facilitated  by  the  passionate  loyalt}' 
^*^"     of  the  Welsh  for  the  Tudor  monarchy. 

With  similar  intention,  parliament  enacted  that  aj]  writs  ii 
counties  palatine  should  run  in  the  king's  name,  and  that 
one  but  the  king  should  appoint  justices  or  pardon  treasons  er 
felonies  committed  in  those  franchises.  Ordinances  were  dravn 
up  for  the  tOivn  and  marches  of  Calais  designed  to  fix  the  con- 
stitution of  the  government,  to  forbid  the  traffic  in  offices,  to 
enforce  residence  and  musters,  and  to  anglicise  so  far  as  possible 
that  dependency  of  the  crown,  l^nds  were  not  to  be  let  to 
aliens  without  special  licence  of  the  king ;  spiritual  persons  were 
to  reside  in  their  benefices  and  use  the  English  tongve»  and 
two  burgesses  were  henceforward  to  represent  the  town  and 
marches  in  the  English  parliament. 

Together  with  these  measures  designed  in  the  interests  orf 
authority  and  uniformity,  acts  were  passed    to  r^ulate  usm, 
to  limit  the  evils  of  benefit  of  clergy  and   sanctuary,  to  cl^ 
force  the  better  payment  of  tithes,  to  arrest  the  progress  erf 
enclosures,  and  to  cope  with  the  standing  menace  of  the  vaga- 
bond.    Of  these  enactments  the  statute  of  uses  derives  a  peculiar 
interest  from  the  fact  that  it  had  on  two  previous   occasiom 
been  defeated  in  parliament,  and  that  its  passage  gave  rise  to 
extreme  irritation  among  the  gentry.     It  may  be  described  s 
an  act  for  enabling  the  crown  to  recover  death  duties.      By  the 
common  law  of  England  the  right  of  dealing  with  larid  by  will 
was  unrecognised,  and  real  property  descended  according  lo 
the  ordinary  feudal  rules  and  was  subject  to  the  ordinary  feudal 
incidents.    A  custom  had  grown  up  of  devising  land  to  one 
person  for  the  use  of  another,  and  the  court  of  chancery  bid 
recognised  that  the  ctstui  qui  usf  possessed  an  equitable  esSMe 
in  land  thus  designed  for  his  benefit.     In  this  indirect  way  the 
liberty  of  testators  had  developed  ;    men  were  able  to  nub 
provision  for  their  younger  sons  :    and  the  overlord   was  (te- 
prived  of  the  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  heriots,  and  aids  vtud 
would  have  come  to  him  if  the  land  had  followed  the  strict 
feudal  rules  of  inheritance.     The  statute  of  uses  was  designed  ti> 
prohibit  a  practice  so  injurious  to  the  treasury,     .■\fter  nialua{ 
an  ingenious  display  of  the  evils  alleged  to  arise  from  these  coo- 
veyances— the  disinheritance  of  heirs,  the  uncertainly  of  piff 
chairs,  the  loss  of  dowers  to  women,  of  dues  to  lords,  of  proAtt 
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to  the  crown — it  enacted  that  persons  entitled  to  the  use  of  land 
should  henceforth  be  deenfied  to  have  lawful  possession  ofittand 
consequently  to  be  liable  to  all  the  incidents  of  feudal  tenure. 
The  act  was  unpopular  as  making  against  liberty  of  bequest, 
and  was  modified  in  1540  by  the  statute  of  wills.  Some 
hundred  years  however  elapsed  before  the  ingenuity  of  the 
chancellor  succeeded  in  nullifying  its  effects.  Meanwhile  it 
continued  to  offer  a  serious  impediment  to  anything  like  the 
trusteeship  of  freehold  lands. 

By  the  beginning  of  March,  1536,  all  was  ready  for  the 
introduction  of  the  great  measure  of  the  session.  The  popular 
feeling  in  the  capital,  already  adverse  to  sacerdotalism,  had  been 
inflamed  by  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  caricatures.  Cranmer 
proved  at  Paul's  Cross  that  all  passages  about  Antichrist  in  the 
Scriptures  referred  to  the  pope,  and  indicated  that  the  seculari- 
sation of  the  monasteries  would  relieve  the  people  of  the  burden 
of  taxation.  Purgatory  was  denounced  ;  books  were  circulated 
gainst  images,  and  the  adoration  of  saints.  A  proposal  was 
made  in  parliament,  probably  by  sonie  independent  member,  that 
all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  should  be  abolished.  At  last  the 
results  of  the  visitations  were  communicated  to  the  legislature. 
"When  their  enormities,"  said  Latimer  afterwards,  *' were  first 
read  in  the  parliament  house  they  were  so  great  and  abominable 
that  there  was  nothing  but  '  Down  with  them  '."  ^  The  govern- 
ment bill  was,  however,  moderate  in  its  scope.  It  proposed  that 
all  reJigious  houses  under  a  clear  yearly  value  of  j^200  should  be 
granted  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  with  a  stipulation  that  future 
grantees  of  the  confiscated  property  should  maintain  hospitality 
and  tillage.  Occupation  and  pensions  were  guaranteed  to  such 
monks  and  nuns  as  were  not  transferred  to  other  houses,  and 
the  rights  of  founders  were  safeguarded,  possibly  in  response  to 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  shown  during  the  course  of  the  debates. 
In  a  passive  which  now  serves  as  a  preamble,  but  which  was 
probably  prefixed  to  the  bill  upon  its  acceptance,  allusion  was 
made  to  the  *' manifest  sin,  vicious,  carnal,  and  abominable  liv- 
ing"  which  had  been  brought  to  the  royal  knowledge  "as  well 
by  the  comperts  of  the  late  visitations  as  by  sundry  credible 
[informations  "  ;  to  the  failure  of  continual  visitations  for  the  last 
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200  years  to  effect  "  an  honest  and  charitable  reformatkc,*  i 
to  the  cx)ntTB^t  between  the  vicious  living  of  the  houses  tii 
abolished,  and  "  divers  and  great  solemn  monastenes  d 
realm,  wherein  thanks  be  to  God  religion  is  right  well  kqita<| 
observed  ".  Hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  course  tf'*] 
debate.  Sir  Hcnr>'  Spelman,  who  was  bom  in  1562.  repooil 
tradition  that  the  bill  stuck  long  in  the  lower  house,  and  thail 
king  eased  its  passage  by  siimmonif^  the  commons  intolil 
galierj'  and  telling  them  that  he  would  have  the  bJU  or  some  9 1 
their  heads.'  In  the  upper  house  some  one  said  that  "IJol 
were  the  thorns,  but  the  great  abbots  were  the  putrified  oldafc 
and  they  must  follow  ".  "  And  so  will  others  do  in  Cbristendca' 
cried  Stokesley,  '*  or  many  years  be  parsed."  The  *'  great  iei\ 
fat  abbots"  accepted  the  bill,  perhaps  as  Hall  remarks,  in  tit  I 
hope  that  their  own  houses  might  be  spared  from  the  h* 
of  the  spoiler.  They  had  already  abjured  the  pope;  itiras* 
lesser  thing  to  accept  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller  monastena 

By  this  measure  some  376  houses  were  dissohed,  and  a 
annual  revenue  estimated  at  about  ^^32.000  was  obtained  fcr 
the  crown,  in  addition  to  the  plate,  jewels,  and  other  househol 
effects  of  the  communities  so  condemned.  The  numba  ^ 
people,  masters  and  servants,  who  lost  their  living-  by  the  act  1! 
computed  by  Stow  to  have  amounted  to  10,000,  and  of  the* 
possibly  3,000  were  monks  or  nuns.  The  two  counties  okhi 
affected  by  the  dissolution  were  Yorkshire,  which  lost  fifty-thrtt 
and  Lincolnshire,  which  lost  thirty -seven  houses.  But  a  number 
of  communities,  variously  estimated  at  53  and  123,  succoedo) 
in  purchasing  a  respite  from  the  act,  and  it  is  significant  tlial 
among  the  monasteries  so  re-established  some  had  been  gravdj 
incriminated  by  Layton  and  Leigh. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  was  probably  assisted  by  the  exp«- 
tation  that  large  sums  would  now  be  available  for  learning, 
religion^  and  national  defence.  An  act  was  passed  establishit^ 
a  court  of  augmentations,  whose  function  it  should  be  to  colled 
and  administer  the  revenues  from  the  dissolved  monasteries 
and  from  the  lands  purchased  by  the  king.  The  officials  were 
numerous  and  their  salaries  high ;  but  the  wealth  whidi  caiw 
under  their  control  was  oniy  partially  appropriated  to  public 
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purposes.     The  country  gentry  had  scenled  the  spoil  from  afar,   CHAP. 
and  long  before  the  bill  was  heard  of  at  Westminster,  CromweU 
was  besieged  by  the  petitions  of  squires  who  wished  to  round 
off  their  estates,  and  to  gobble  up  the  tempting  acres  which  had 
hitherto  been  locked  in  the  dead  hand. 

The  storm  which  had  shaken  down  so  much  fruit  from  the 
monastic  tree  did  not  spare  the  quiet  quadrangles  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  some  part  of  the  attention  of  parliament 
was  devoted  to  academic  affairs.  In  the  previous  September, 
Layton  had  paid  two  visits  to  Oxford^  where  he  accomplished 
the  rout  of  the  scholastics  and  the  final  discredit  of  Duns 
Scotus.  "We  have  set  Dunce  in  Bocardo,"  he  writes  to  Crom- 
well, "  and  have  utterly  banished  him  from  Oxford  forever  with 
all  his  blind  glosses  .  ,  .  and  the  second  time  we  came  to  New 
College  after  we  had  declared  your  injunctions,  we  found  all  the 
great  quadrant  full  of  the  leaves  of  Dunce  and  the  wind  blow- 
ing them  in  every  corner."  The  commissioners  established  a 
Greek  lecture  in  Magdalen,  Greek  and  Latin  lectures  in  New 
College  and  All  Souls,  and  public  lectures  in  Latin  at  Merton 
and  Queen's.  The  civil  law  was  in  future  to  be  expoimded  in 
every  college,  hall,  and  inn  in  place  of  the  canon  law,  and  pro- 
visions were  added  to  promote  the  diligence  and  to  secure  the 
loyalty  of  the  university. 

Cambridge  made  its  peace  with  the  world  by  inviting  Crom- 
well to  be  [ts  chancellor  in  place  of  Bishop  Fisher.  The  royal 
injunctions  were  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  the  uni- 
versity, which  was  apprised  that  two  daily  public  lectures,  one 
of  Greek  and  the  other  of  Latin,  were  to  be  established  in  four- 
teen colleges ;  that  ail  divinity  lectures  should  be  upon  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  "according  to  the 
sense  thereof  and  not  after  the  manner  of  Scotus,"  and  that 
the  study  of  the  canon  law  as  well  as  "  the  frivolous  questions 
and  obscure  glosses "  of  the  scholastic  commentators  hencefor- 
ward should  be  removed  from  the  curriculum.  The  visitation 
of  the  university  was  assigned  to  Leigh  of  the  "  satrapike 
countenance,"  who  found  the  heads  of  houses  "  very  conform- 
able touching  the  king's  business,"  though  many  of  them 
"being  addicted  to  sophistical  learning"  were  not  too  weU 
pleased  with  the  new  programme  of  studies.  In  a  series  of 
injunctions  the  commissioners  forbade  the  sale  of  fellowships  or 
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the  taking  of  money  for  the  reception  of  scholars,  ordered  the 
university  to  maintain  at  its  own  expense  a  public  lecture  in 
either  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  commanded  the  vice-chancellor 
proctors,  and  heads  of  houses  to  send  to  Cromwell  their  charters, 
statutes,  and  bulls  with  a  rental  of  their  lands  and  an  inventory 
of  their  goods.  To  these  proceedings  parliament  was  invited 
to  add  some  final  touches.  In  token  of  ''the  fervent  zeal  hii 
majesty  beareth  as  well  principally  to  the  advancement  of  thr 
sincere  and  pure  doctrine  of  God's  Word  and  H0I3'  TestamcK 
as  to  the  increase  of  the  knowledge  of  the  seven  liberal  sdenocs 
and  the  three  tongues  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,"  the  uni- 
versities were  relieved  from  the  payment  of  first-fruits  «id 
tenths.  Both  universities  were  henceforward  required  to  main- 
tain a  King  Henry  Vlli.'s  Lecturer,  while  by  a  statute  enfon- 
ing  the  residence  of  spiritual  persons  upon  their  benefices,  the 
universities  were  depleted  of  a  number  of  residents  who  pre- 
ferred the  pleasures  of  collide  fare  to  the  hard  duties  of  puiifa 
life. 

These  measures  accomplished,  the  reformation  parliamen! 
was  finally  dissolved  on  April  14,  1536.  Within  the  period 
covered  by  its  sessions  a  great  revolution  had  been  carried  ftx- 
ward.  largely  no  doubt  by  the  hard  intellectual  force  of  the  two 
men  who  governed  the  country  and  controlled  the  machinery  trf 
terror,  but  aided  also  by  a  genuine  propulsion  of  free  apinioa 
The  Church  was  severed  from  its  legal  connexion  with  Rome; 
the  monasteries  were  struck  ;  and  while  the  canon  law  xras  pn>- 
scribed  as  an  object  of  university  study,  the  approval  of  tbc 
government  was  given  to  the  direct  investigation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Henry  did  not  stamp  out  devotion  to  the  papacy'  nor 
did  he  inaugurate  the  new  learning  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Duns  might  be  contumeliously  handled  in  New  College,  b0 
that  society  was  destined  to  produce  many  an  ardent  champioQ 
of  the  old  learning,  such  as  Fits,  Nicholas  Sanders,  and  Harpy 
field.  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  divorce.  But  Henry  IdUcil 
the  canon  law  in  England,  dealt  a  final  blow  to  the  voted 
interest,  obstinate  though  dwindling,  in  scholasticism,  and  bf 
his  encouragement  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  gave  an  additifiOil 
impetus  to  a  movement  already  strong  in  volume  and  proouiB, 
and  destined  to  carry  the  country  farther  and  farther  from  Ue 
ancient  faith. 
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The  cause  of  the  reformation  had  hitherto  been   fatally 
linked  to  the  kings  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.     Anne  her- 
self, her  father  Wiltshire,  and  her  brother  Rochford,  were  all 
addicted  to  the  new  learning ;  and  the  whoEe  influence  of  the 
queen's  circle  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  rebellion  from  Rome. 
As  nothing  could  give  greater  security  to  the  reforming  party 
than  the  continuance  of  Anne's  power  with  the  king,  so  no 
intelligence  coufd  be  more  sweet  to  pope  and  emperor  than 
the  fall  of ''the  concubine,"  "the  cause,"  as  Chapuys  once  de- 
scribed her,  *'  and  principal  nurse  of  all  the  heresies  ".     Ever 
since  the  coronation,  the  lot  of  Anne  Boleyn  had  been  uneasy 
and  precarious.     She  was  unpopular  In  the  country,  hated  by  a 
powerfu3    section   of  the  nobility,  and  viewed  as  a  source  of 
standing  embarrassment  to  commerce.     In  order  to  root  out 
her  influence  and  to  establish  the  succession  for  Mary,  power- 
ful nobles  like  Darcy  and  Hussey  professed  themselves  ready 
to  embark  upon  civil  war.     Anne  was  uneasily  conscious  of  the 
danger.      So  long  as  Catharine  and  Mary  disputed  her  title, 
more  than  half  England  would  continue  to  dispute  it,  and  the 
simplest  way  to  confound  the  opposition  would  be  to  extract 
from  these  two  ladies  an  acceptance  of  the  act  of  succession. 
Anne  threw  the  whole  weight  of  her  insolence  and  her  fears 
against  her  unfortunate  rivals.     The  utmost  compulsion  short 
of  physical  violence  was  put  upon  the  divorced  queen  and  her 
daughter  to  accept  the  act.     But  Catharine  refused  to  declare 
her  marriage  an  imposture  and  her  daughter  a  bastard,  and 
Mary,  confronted  with  the  same  outr^ra^us  demand,  was  equally 
firm  in  her  rejection  of  it     Mother  and  daughter  were  brought 
into  the  fuU  glare  of  Henry's  resentment     They  disputed  the 
lawfulness  of  his  second  marriage  ;    they  declined  to  acknow- 
ledge his  issue  by  Anne ;  and  it  was  argued  that  the  spectacle  of 
their  resistance  would  encourage  others  to  be  equally  obstinate. 
In  these  circumstances,  as  Cromwell  frankly  acknowledged, 
nothing  could  so  effectually  mend  the  prospects  of  the  govern- 
ment as  that  these  Inconvenient  and  conspicuous  protesters 
should  terminate  their  existence.     Queen  Anne,  if  Chapuys 
may  be  trusted,  urged  more  than  once  that  they  should  be  put 
out  of  the  way,  and  Henry  once  hinted  darkly  that  Catharine 
was  as  guilty  of  sedition  as  Sir  Thomas  More  and  deserved  the 
same  fate.     There  were^  however,  potent  objections  to  murder. 
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CHAP.    It  would  inevitably  light  the  flames  of  rebellion  in  £ng{i 
'     would  probably  provoke  a  foreign  invasion  ;   and  it  wai^ 
proceeding  of  which  Henry's  intricate  conscience  would  a{ 
A  trial  for  high  treason  accompanied  by  due   formalidfl 
followed  by  an  execution  would  be  consistent  with  tt 
scruples,  and  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  under  consiiJc*] 
tion.     But  a  judicial  execution  would  have  been  open  b)  Sr 
same  broad  political  objections  as  the  less  constitutional  couin 
and  might  have  been  more  difficult  to  compass.      Catharine  ad 
Mary  then  were  permitted  to  Hve,  but  upon  conditions  wbi^i 
appear  to  have  been  framed  to  make  their  lives  as  uninfluenlit 
as  unpleasant,  and  as  brief  as  possible.     The  mother  was  sepfrl 
rated   from  her  daughter;   their  households   ivere  cut  downJ 
they  were  placed  under  strict  supervision^  and   mo\ied  intooj*- 
wholesome  neighbourhoods.    On  January  8,  1 536,  to  the  inte«j 
joy  of  the  court,  Catharine  died  a  natural  death  at  Kimbfltei| 
Castle.     "God  be  praised,"  exclaimed  the  king,  on  hearing ll> 
news,  "we  are  free  from  all  suspicion  of  war";  and  to  AiB 
the  event  seemed  equally  auspicious,     King  and  queen  dollidl 
themselves  in  yellow  and  celebrated  the  gift  of  providence  with 
dance  and  revelry. 

Long  before  this,  Henry  had  wearied  of  his   wife.     Thiw 
months  after  the  coronation,  the  king  took  a  mistress  and  nw 
Anne's  expostulations  with  a  brutal  and   humiliating  repip 
We  hear  of  one  favourite  in  the  spring  of  1534,  of  another  in 
the  autumn,  of  a  third  in  the  ensuing  February.      On  Septcnh 
ber  10,  1535,  the  king  stayed  at  Wolf  Hall,  a  place  in  Wiltshir 
belonging  to  Sir  John  Seymour,  and  then,  it  may  be.  first  made] 
the  acquaintance  of  his  daughter  Jane.     Inthe  following  spring.] 
Jane  Seymour  appears  in  the  despatches  of  ambassadors  as  tie, 
reigning  favourite.     Her  brother  Edward  is  made  a  gentleouB  I 
of  the  king's  chamber,  and  by  the  middle  of  March.  Janr  il 
installed  in  the  court  at  Greenwich.     She  was  of  middle  hdght 
pale,  neither  very  intelligent  nor  very  beautiful,   a   little  o*tr 
twenty-five  years  of  age,   somewhat   haughty   and   resentd. 
Her  fortunes  were  promoted  by  the  papal  and   imperial  party, 
for  she  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  good  Queen  CathantK. 
and  showed  goodwill  and  respect  to  the  princess. 

Henry  had  taken  advice  as  early  as  May,  1535^  as  to  the 
ssibility  of  a  severance  from  Anne,  but  learnt  that  such  a 
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se  would  tacitly  confirm  the  validity  of  his  first  marriage 
! ,  and  the  authority  of  the  pope.    The  events  of  the  summer  and 
^  autumn,  the  outcry  raised  at  the  execution  of  Fisher  and  More, 
1^  the  bad  harvest,  the  persistent  rains  attributed  by  the  people  to 
_  the  anger  of  God  at  the  death  of  the  martyrs,  the  unmistak- 
.    able  signs  of  sporadic  ill-feeling,  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the 
.  taxes,  the  refusal  of  the  Lutheran  divines  to  condemn  the  first 
^  marriage,  the  capture  of  English  merchantmen  by  Prussians, 
Swedes,  and  Dutch,  and  the  imposing  brilliance  of  the  emperor's 
.    triumph  in  Tunis  which  freed  his  hands  for  an  enterprise  against 
^   English  commerce,  all  these  facts  and  symptoms  sank   into 
Henry^s  watchful  mind.     He  saw  that  the  marriage  with  Anne 
^  would  never  be  heartily  or  wholly  accepted  at  home  or  abroad ; 
and  he  began  to  feel  a  grudge  a^inst  the  woman  for  whose 
sake  he  had  vainly  squandered  his  popularity  and  his  good 
name.     The  death  of  Catharine  disclosed  a  prospect  of  relief. 
It  would  now  be  possible,  supposing  that  Anne  were  removed, 
for  the  king  to  make  a  marriage  to  which  no  moral  or  legal 
objection  could  attach.     One  thing  only  could  lift  Anne's  for- 
tunes on  to  a  securer  level,  the  birth  of  a  male  child;  but  the 
male  child  did  not  come.     There  was  only  a  girl  born  amid  the 
contumelious  joy  of  her  enemies  and  to  the  chagrin  and  humilia- 
tion of  the  king.    Then,  on  January  29,  1 536,  the  day  of  Cathar- 
ine's funeral,  Anne's  hopes  were  again  disappointed. 

On  that  day  Henry  told  some  one  in  great  confidence  that 
he  had  "  made  this  marriage  seduced  by  witchcraft  and  for  this 
reason  con.sidered  it  null ;  and  that  this  was  evident  because 
God  did  not  permit  them  to  have  any  male  issue,  and  that  he 
beliered  that  he  might  take  another  wife".'  On  April  27, 
Stokesley  was  consulted  by  one  of  the  Seymour  faction  as  to 
whether  the  king  could  abandon  Anne,  and  prudently  refused 
to  commit  himself  until  he  knew  Henry's  inclination.  But  in 
the  court,  the  royal  inclinations  were  notorious,  and  the  knights 
of  the  garter  advertised  the  fact  by  electing  Sir  Nicholas  Carew 
instead  of  Rochford  on  April  23.  The  conspiracy  against  the 
queen  waxed  stronger,  and  Chapuys,  assured  that  Mary  wished 
her  downfall,  even  though  a  third  marriage  should  bring  the 
king  lawful  issue,  urged  upon  Cromwell  the  advisability  of  pro- 
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motmg  the  Seymour  design.  Cromwell  was  on  perilous  ground 
He  had  been  much  associated  with  the  queen,  and  had  beea 
thechiennstrument  in  carrying  out  the  forward  relig-ious  policj-, 
which  conservatives  like  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  secretly  abhorred 
The  fall  of  VVolsey  had  been  due  to  the  repudiation  of  Catharine ; 
the  fall  of  Cromwell  might  easily  follow  the  repudiation  of 
Anne.  The  vtcar  general  was  conscious  of  the  mutabiUt>'  of 
things  all  the  more  since,  driving  hard  for  an  imperial  alliance, 
he  had  been  rebuffed  by  the  tempestuous  arrogance  of  bis 
master.  He  determined  to  secure  a  further  lease  of  power  by 
compassing  the  destruction  of  "  the  concubine,"  and  spies  were 
set  to  watch  her  actions  and  report  her  words.  On  AprQ  24, 
a  special  commission  was  secretly  composed  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  the  case  when  the  evidence  was  collected. 

In  that  foul  court  evidence  was  always  obtainable.  Anne 
was  a  vain  woman,  fond  of  provoking  admiration  and  not  too 
scrupulous  as  to  the  terms  in  which  that  admiration  was  ex- 
pressed ;  and  some  indiscretions  committed  in  the  later  part  of 
April  gave  to  her  enemies  the  handle  which  they  required.  On 
May  2  the  queen  was  exammed  at  Greenwich,  charged  with 
adultery,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  A  musician,  named  MaA 
Smeton,  and  Henry  Norris,  a  young  gentleman  about  the  court, 
had  preceded  her  through  the  Traitor  s  Gate,  and  six  hours  after- 
wards she  was  followed  by  her  brother  Rochford.  Sir  Fruia 
Weston,  William  Brereton,  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  Sir  Richard 
Page  were  added  to  the  list  of  prisoners.  On  May  12  Smeton, 
Norris,  Weston,  and  Brereton  were  tried,  found  guilty  of  tnawn 
as  paramours  of  the  queen,  and  condemned  to  die  the  traitor'f 
death.  Smeton,  racked  by  torture  and  in  hope  of  pardon,  M 
confessed  to  gu'lt*  hut  the  other  three  protested  their  innooenoe 
to  the  end. 

On  May  1 5  Anne  and  Rochford  were  brought  to  irii!  io 
the  Tower  before  the  peers.  The  hall  was  crowded  md 
spectators,  and  the  tribunal,  though  consisting  of  twentj-^dg^ 
members  only,  was  representative  of  the  English  nobiliC}'.  ind 
presided  over  by  the  Uuke  of  Norfolk  as  lord  high  ste««d 
The  queen  saluted  the  lords,  took  her  seat,  and  listened  to  the 
monstrous  indictment  which  charged  her  with  adultery,  iixM 
conspiracy  to  slay  the  king,  and  conduct  injurious  to  his  hetkk 
Soberly  and  steadily  she  met  the  accusations  which  muldpiied 
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round  her.  She  denied  that  she  had  agreed  to  marry  Norris 
after  the  king's  death,  or  that  she  had  poisoned  Queen  Catharine, 
or  that  she  had  intrigued  for  the  death  of  the  Lady  Mary.  She 
admitted  that  she  had  given  Weston  presents  of  money,  as  she 
had  often  done  to  other  young  gentlemen.  So  feeble  was  the 
attack  that  she  was  even  charged  of  having  laughed  at  the  king 
and  at  his  dress.  No  witnesses  were  summoned  for  the  pro- 
secution, no  counsel  was  heard  In  the  defence,  but  the  verdict 
was  unanimous,  and,  degraded  of  all  her  titles,  Anne  Boleyn 
was  adjudged  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded,  as  should  please  the 
king,  on  Tower  Green.  A  skilful  and  intrepid  defence — so 
impressive  that  wagers  were  laid  at  ten  to  one  in  the  hall  on 
an  acquittal — did  not  save  Rochford  from  a  similar  doom.  On 
May  17  the  sentence  was  carried  out  upon  the  queen's  brother 
and  the  four  other  condemned  men,  and  two  days  later,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  presence  of  Audeley,  Cromwell, 
and  others  of  the  council,  Anne  was  led  to  the  scaffold  which 
had  been  erected  within  the  Tower.  Obtaining  leave  to  address 
the  people,  she  spoke  as  follows  :  "  Masters,  I  here  humbly 
submit  me  to  the  law  as  the  law  hath  judged  me.  As  for  my 
offences  I  here  accuse  no  man,  God  knows  them.  I  remit 
them  to  God,  beseeching  Him  to  have  mercy  on  my  soul,  and 
I  beseech  Jesu  save  my  sovereign  and  master,  the  king,  the 
most  godly,  noble,  and  gentle  prince  that  is,  and  long  to  reign 
over  you."  Then  the  sword  of  the  Calais  executioner  descended 
on  her  neck.  "  The  lady  who  had  charge  of  her,"  writes  Chapuys, 
"  had  sent  to  tell  me  in  great  secrecy  that  the  concubine,  before 
and  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  affirmed  to  her  on  the  damna- 
tion of  her  soul  that  she  had  never  been  unfaithful  to  the  King."  ^ 

"  The  most  godly,  noble,  and  gentle  pHnce,"  celebrated  the 
imprisonment  of  his  consort  by  a  series  of  nocturnal  water 
parties  on  the  Thames,  and  London  opinion,  though  never 
favourable  to  Anne,  was  sound  enough  to  be  revolted  at  the 
strains  of  music  and  revelry  which  were  wafted  from  the  king's 
barges  up  to  the  midnight  hour,  and  by  the  cynical  disregard  for 
clemency  shown  in  the  contrivance  of  so  many  deaths. 

Two  days  before,  on  May  17,  Cranmer  held  a  court  at 
Lambeth,  and  pronounced  that  the  marriage  of  the  king  and 
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AP,   Anne  Boleyn  had  been   null   and  void  from  the   first,     Thiia 
decision,  logically   inconsistent  with  a  conviction  for  adulten'ff 
was  probably  required  in  order  to  save  the  king  from  the  im- 
putation of  having  executed  his  wife.     The  grounds  upon  whid 
the  sentence  was  given  were  carefully  concealed,  and  indeed 
could  hardly  have  been  divulged  without    scandal,    but 
canonical  objections  could  be  ui^ed  against  the  niamage, 
alleged  precontract  between  Anne  and  the  Earl  of  Northumbo- 
land,  supported  by  some  evidence  but  emphatically  denied  b>' 
the  earl,  and  the  king's  own  relations  with  Mary  BolejTi.     By 
whatever  route  it  may  have  been  reached^  Cranmer  s  decisioa 
which  was  ratified  by  convocation,  made  Elis^abeth  a  bastaid, 
and  declared  Henry  to  be  a  bachelor.     On  May  20,  the  day 
after  Anne's  execution,  the  king  was  betrothed  to  Jane  Sc)"- 
moui'.     Ten  days  later  the  marriage  was  privately  celebrated  at 
York  Place. 

Farliament  met  on  June  8.  Active  measures  had  beeo 
taken  to  secure  a  house  of  commons  to  the  king's  mind. 
Norfolk,  who  commanded  five  pocket  boroughs  in  Sussex  and 
overwhelming  influence  in  the  eastern  counties,  told  CromweD 
that  in  ail  the  shires  of  his  commission,  save  Lancashire,  he  bad 
arranged  for  the  election  of  such  persons  as  '*  I  doubt  not  shall 
serve  his  highness  according  to  his  pleasure  ".  Cromwell  natned 
the  members  for  Buckinghamshire,  recommended  a  candidate 
for  Leicester,  upset  the  election  at  Canterbur)\  and  desired  the 
burgesses  who  had  sat  for  Oxford  in  the  last  parliament  to  be 
returned  again.  The  king  wrote  to  the  sheriffs  to  dorlarelo 
the  people  that  parliament  was  summoned  for  urgent  causes, 
that  the  charge  and  time  would  be  "  littTe,  short,  and  well  spent." 
and  that  the  members  chosen  must  be  such  as  "  for  their  wcr- 
ship  and  qualities"  were  most  meet  to  sei-ve.'  Nor  did  tiai 
exhaust  the  preparations  of  the  government  The  Princess 
Masy  w^  by  a  course  of  brutal  intimidation  at  last  bullied  Hito 
submission,  and  a  week  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  set  bcf 
hand  to  a  document  renouncing  the  pope,  accepting  the  roj'il 
supremacy  over  the  Church,  and  acknowledging  the  marriage 
between  the  king  and  her  mother  to  have  been  "  by  God's  lit 
and  man's  law  incestuous  and  unlawful ". 

^Ltitfri  and  Peferi,  x..  815-17,  85a,  903,  916.  gagi. 
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The  acts  of  this  parliament  were  few  but  important.  The 
•uccession  was  settled  on  the  king's  ofifspring  by  his  new  mar- 
riage, and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  lawful  issue  the  king  was 
iven  power  to  determine  the  descent  by  letters  patent  or  by 
will.  The  issue  of  Anne  was  declared  to  be  illegitimate,  the 
marriage  to  be  null,  and  the  dead  woman  to  be  attainted.  The 
king  was  thanked  for  his  marriage,  and  a  statute  was  passed 
giving  to  the  king's  heir  power  to  abrogate  by  letters  patent 
any  act  of  parliament  which  might  be  made  during  his  minority. 
That  the  hopes  of  the  papal  party  might  be  finally  dashed,  an 
act  was  passed  for  extinguishing  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome. 

If  any  hopes  of  catholic  reunion  survived  parliament,  they 
must  have  been  finally  shattered  in  convocation.  On  July  1 1  the 
Church  of  England  received  from  the  hands  of  King  Henry  its 
first  confession  of  faith.  Reaching  back  to  the  teaching  of  Wy- 
cliffeand  perpetuated  by  secret  Bible  readings  and  the  circulation 
of  Lollard  books,  the  movement  in  favour  of  dogmatic  and  cere- 
monial reform  had  been  strengthened  by  the  revival  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  studies,  but  more  particularly  by  the  reformation 
movements  on  the  continent.  While  distinctively  and  funda- 
mentally English,  it  had  drawn  sustenance  from  German  books 
and  German  examples,  and  in  particular  the  little  group  of 
Cambridge  men,  of  whom  Cranmer  and  Latimer  were  the  most 
conspicuous  examples,  had  been  in  close  connexion  with  the 
German  theology.  This  group  had  now  attained  to  a  high 
position  in  the  Church  ;  and  in  the  upper  house  of  convocation 
the  cause  of  the  new  learning  was  championed  by  six  prelates : 
Cranmer^  Latimer,  Shaxton^  Goodrich,  Edward  Fox,  Hilsey,  and 
fiarlow.  But  what  precisely  were  the  theotogical  tenets  of  the 
new  school  P  Among  the  popular  preachers  the  loudest  and  most 
violent  form  of  the  Lollard  tradition  was  combined  with  scraps 
from  the  table  of  German  theology,  with  denials  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  and  disquisitions  upon  justification  by  faith,  and  some- 
times with  the  more  extreme  tent^ts  of  the  anabaptists.  One 
preacher  said  that  all  goods  should  be  common  ;  another  that 
priests  and  churches  were  unnecessary  ;  a  third,  that  "the  sing- 
ing and  saying  of  mass,  matins,  and  evensong  is  but  a  roaring, 
howling, whining,  murmuring, conjuring, and  juggling";  and  the 
playing  at  the  organs  a  foolish  vanity.      AH  ceremonies  not 
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rnmlninird.     "Utsuiml 
to  pray  onto  stints  2&  toUl 
ipdeed   tiK  wfaole  ccrenkoiml  «t 
raagiity-  and  pfai^' 

^^■et  cxmotzy  Tillages,  «te 
t£  Lcot,  were  torn  in  foctkc:, 
of  iaaA  with  a  keeniiess  ite 
A  fiwnliy  squire  rode  nnri 
coovcrtsv  to  theamt- 
the  pKifii  Jtipp  of  CromweU.   Efr 
m  calm  monastma 
Tbc  old  -  fashioned  dsgr 
c^  sdinuiiEstog,  by  zealoCsvlB 
times  a  vc^.  by  yoin^  fdJon 
of  whnirsnnir  British  ale  io  tk 
poDied  VTtupcratian  vpaa  die 
fHcadtcfs^  as  they  were  i^- 
sad,  th^  came  "  like  sm»- 


han:  been  open  to  three  objectkB! 
iaier feted  with  the  aiilixKiarf 
to  aaxrt  for  the  Ei^lish  Omrch ;  it 
to  a  fkigiDatic  alliance  with  mn 
«iA  Cadnrine,  and  whose  views  upoe 
:  be  <3on^()eicd  to  be  nnswmd  ,  and  in  tbe 
third  place  k  would  have  been  a  barrier  to  a  politkaJ  tmder- 
tfanrimg  with  the  em|ierar.  Hairy  regarded  bsms^f  as  fi 
fapahlr  of  cHititng  the  belief  and  oerpmrmai  of  the  Cbi 
witfaoHt  assistance  6om  foreign  dirine&t  and  in  the  eariy  spdflE 
of  1536  Cianmer  »as  charged  10  tjOce  the  matter  in  hand.  Of 
the  daily  di^ois^ions  »nsao%  tiit  prebtes,  which  took  place  in 
the  archbishop's  house,  no  record  has  survi\'ed,  but  nothing  wis 
definitely  settJed  when  con\"ocation  met  on  June  9,  under  the 
immediate  impression  created  b>'  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  hopes  of  a  theological  rcat^OBk 
and  the  tower  house  of  con^XJcation  was  conservative,  it  was 
w  made  clear  that  the  legislative  organ  of  the  Church  wis 
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summoned  to  register  the  will  of  the  crown.  On  the  i6th,  CHAP, 
to  the  consternation  of  the  prelates,  Dr.  William  Petre  entered 
the  upper  house  and  claimed  to  preside  over  its  session,  as  the 
proctor  of  the  vicar-general,  at  that  time  too  closely  occupied  in 
parliament  to  take  his  seat;  and  the  presencL*  at  subsequent 
sessions  of  Cromwell  himself,  enthroned  above  the  archbishop 
and  bishops,  was  a  reminder  that  the  headship  of  the  Church 
was  a  very  practical  and  living  thing.  The  first  duty  required 
of  convocation  was  the  ratification  of  the  recent  sentence  of 
nullity  pronounced  upon  ambiguous  grounds  by  the  archbishop ; 
and  when  this  had  been  obediently  discharged,  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  theological  definitions  was  raised  by  a  petition  emanating 
from  the  lower  house  and  directed  against  the  evil  doctrines 
disseminated  by  preachers  within  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  battle  was  now  joined  between  the  new  and  old  schools 
and  vigorously  contested  over  several  sessions.  At  last  on  July 
1 1,  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  appeared  in  the  house  with  a  book 
of  ten  articles,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  king  to  ter- 
minate a  quarrel  which  might  otherwise  have  been  indefinitely 
protracted.  The  royal  eirenicon  was  read  out,  and  dutifully 
subscribed  by  both  houses.  It  stated  that  theological  truth  was 
contained  in  the  Bible,  the  three  creeds,  and  the  decrees  of 
the  first  four  councils ;  it  pronounced  the  three  sacraments  of 
baptism,  penance,,  and  the  altar  to  be  necessary.  The  catholic 
theory  of  tran substantiation  was  afifirmed  ;  the  catholic  analysis 
of  penance  was  given,  with  its  practical  corollaries  of  confession, 
absolution,  and  amendment,  testified  by  prayer,  fastings  and 
alms.  Good  works,  as  well  as  faith,  were  declared  necessary  to 
justification,  a  compromise  which  the  extreme  Lutherans  would 
have  rejected.  Images  were  allowed  by  Scripture,  and  had  a 
symbolic  value,  as  "  representers  of  virtue  and  good  example  " 
and  as  "Itindlers  and  stirrers  of  men's  minds,"  but  the  super- 
stitious veneration  of  them  was  condemned.  It  was  permitted 
to  honour  saints  and  laudable  to  pray  to  them;  but  while  rites 
and  ceremonies,  such  as  vestments,  holy  water,  and  lights  were 
to  be  continued,  it  was  to  be  understood  that  they  had  no  power 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  The  last  article  dealt  with  purga- 
tory. Prayers  for  departed  souls  were  pronounced  to  be  good 
and  charitable ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  Scriptural 
evidence  as  "  to  the  place  where  the  dead  be,  the  name  thereof. 
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CHAP>   the  kind  of  pains  there  also".     It  was  therefore  nec^ssarj-  tt| 
^^^'     put  away  the  superstition  that  pardons  or  masses  could  deJivff  I 
souls  from  purgatory. 

In  this  brief  document,  "  devised  by  the  king's  h^hnes$' 
majesty  to  establish  Christian  quietness  and  unity/'  and  owii§ 
much  to  German  models,  Henry,  without  traversing  the  whole 
surface  of  controversial  theology,  gave  a  decision  upon  the  poicts 
in  hottest  dispute,  calculated  to  quiet  the  apprehension  of  the 
older  schoo!.  But  while  it  was  clear  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  would  be  exerted  to  restrict,  rather  than  to  propel,  the 
course  of  theolc^kal  development,  it  was  no  less  apparent  thil  a 
distinct  breach  had  been  effected  with  the  tradition  of  catholk 
Europe.  The  crucial  point  was  not  that  the  articles  were  con- 
servative, but  that  they  emanated  from  the  king  ;  not  that  they 
changed  little,  but  that  they  changed  something  ;  not  that 
conserved  ceremonies,  but  that  they  abandoned  superstilic 
and  drew  a  line  between  the  necessary  and  variable  elements  a' 
belief.  An  independent  English  Church,  under  the  king  ai 
supreme  head,  arranging  its  own  dogma,  selecting  and  imcf- 
preting  its  own  ceremonies,  was  a  revolutionary  fact.  Reginald 
Pole  thought  that  the  articles  were  well  enough  ;  but  that  tf 
should  have  been  issued  by  the  king  was,  in  his  view,  a  piece 
of  silly  impiety.' 

One  last  concession  was  wrung  from  convocation  before 
was  permitted  to  dissolve.  Henry  had  appealed  to  a  geno^ 
council  from  Clement  VU.  in  1534,  and  now  he  bad  been  died 
to  appear  in  person  or  proxy  before  a  general  council  summonedj 
for  1537.  Thinking  it  important  to  obtain  from  the  Church 
England  an  express  repudiation  of  the  authority  of  this 
in  advance,  Henry  caused  a  decree  to  be  drafted  denying  th*l 
general  councils  could  be  properly  summoned  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  all  Christian  prince5^  "  especially  such  as  h«it 
within  their  own  realms  and  seigneuries  imptrium  mffum. 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  entire  and  supreme  government  and 
authority  over  all  their  subjects".  In  other  words,  all  genenJ 
councils  were  nugatoiy  unless  recognised  by  the  supreme  bcid 
of  the  English  Church.    The  decree  was  a  manifesto  of  Hcniy's 

'  Pelt  Epp.,  L,  482  ;  Ltitttt  and  Pafifft,  xL,  376.     "  Ne&cio  ne  ms^  P***^ 
liter,  an  im'pieKriptun),4]i]|}d  Rex  in  illUaiticuHf  ■  ,  .  Kqtiaftj  aathoreai 
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imperialism,  and  its  acceptance  by  convocation  marks  the  end 
of  a  noble  dream,  and  England's  withdrawal  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  undivided  Church. 

In  the  course  of  the  foUowing  August  Cromwell  issued  a 
series  of  injunctions  to  the  cler^,  probably  inspired  by  Cranmer 
and  well  calculated  to  effect  a  practical  amelioration  in  the 
standard  of  clerical  duty  and  in  the  range  and  quality  of  popular 
devotion.  Incumbents  were  to  declare  the  Ten  Articles  to  their 
parishioners,  and  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  distinction 
between  what  they  declared  necessary  for  salvation  and  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  instituted  for  "the  decent  and  politic  order  of 
the  Church".  Sermons  were  to  be  preached  at  stated  intervals 
against  the  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  clei^y 
were  no  more  to  extol  images  or  relics  for  superstition  or  gain^ 
nor  to  exhort  the  people  to  make  pilgrimages  "  as  if  blessings 
and  good  things  were  to  be  obtained  of  this  or  that  saint  or 
image".  Instead  of  that  the  people  were  to  be  instructed  to 
"  apply  themselves  to  the  keeping  of  God's  commandments  and 
fulfilling  of  his  works  of  charity,"  and  to  believe  that  God  was 
better  served  by  diem  when  they  stayed  at  home  and  provided 
for  their  families  than  when  they  went  pilgrimages,  and  that  the 
moneys  laid  out  in  these  were  better  given  to  the  poor.  The 
clergy  were  exhorted  to  teach  children  the  Lord's  prayer^  the 
creed)  and  the  ten  commandments  in  English,  and  to  explain 
them,  one  article  a  day.  till  the  people  were  instructed  in  them. 
A  Bible  in  Latin  and  English  was,  before  August  i,  next 
coming,  to  be  laid  in  the  choir  of  every  parish  church  within 
the  realm  for  every  one  to  read.'  The  clergy  were  instructed 
to  see  that  all  children  were  bred  up  to  some  trade  or  way  of 
living.  They  should  not,  ran  the  seventh  article,  "  for  any 
other  cause  than  for  their  honest  necessity  hunt  or  resort  to 
an)^  taverns  or  alehouses  "  ;  nor  sit  too  long  at  any  sort  of 
games  after  their  meals,  but  give  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Scripture  or  some  other  honest  exercise  ;  and  remember  that 
they  must  "excel  all  other  in  purity  of  life,  and  should  be 
example  to  all  other  to  live  well  and  Christianly  ". 

The  poor  were  not  n^lected.     Every  beneficed  person  who 
had  £zo  or  above  and  did  not  reside  was  to  distribute  yearly  a 

'  GairdocT,  History  of  the  English  Church  in  thr  Sixtttntk  Century,  pp. 

177-78. 
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CHAP,  fortieth  part  of  his  benefice  to  the  poor  of  his  parish,  while  tntt; 
incumbent  who  had  £^100  a  year  was  to  g^ive  an  exhibition  frr 
one  scholar  at  some  grammar  school  or  university,  who.  afte 
completing  his  studies^  was  to  assist  him  in  parochial  vrork.  wt 
"so  many  hundred  pounds  as  any  had,  so  many  students  hf 
was  to  breed  up".  Parsonages  in  great  decay  were  to  be 
repaired  out  of  the  revenues  of  their  incumbents.  It  had  bas 
^Tced  in  convocation  to  diminish  the  excessive  numba*  of 
Church  holidays,  and  on  August  1 1  royal  letters  had  b^^ 
addressed  to  the  bishopsi  to  give  effect  to  this  decision.  TH; 
clergy  were  now  instructed  to  give  a  wider  publicity  "totht 
articles  lately  set  forth  for  the  abrogation  of  some  supcrftioai 
holidays,  patticuJarly  in  harvest  time". 

Such,  then,  was  the  spirit  of  the  new  Church  policy.  IltW 
not  repose  upon  a  complete  dogmatic  survey ;  still  less  was  Jti 
capitulation  to  fanciful  idealism.  On  its  speculative  side,  it 
bore  the  marks  of  compromise  ;  hut  at  the  same  time  it  w»J 
bold  departure ;  not  only  by  reason  of  its  repudiation  of  ^i 
pope,  but  also  because  it  aimed  at  promoting  a  general  ki  ■ 
ledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular,  denounced  the  ^vh  : 
system  of  indulgences,  and  set  itself  to  extirpate  tlie  grusff 
forms  of  popular  polytheism.  Judged  by  the  light  of  the 
militant  protestantism  of  the  next  century,  the  Ten  Artido 
seemed  to  be  '*a  medley  religion".  They  itre  open  to  titol 
interpretation  for  they  preserve  the  Mass,  But  they  contaiDi 
lar^c  part  of  protestantism  in  solution — a  faith  based  maio^ 
upon  the  Scriptures  and  lightly  reckoning  external  shdwi 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  GRACE. 

The  publication  of  the  Ten  Articles,  read  in  the  light  of  the 
Cromwellian  injunctions,  and  followed  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  smaller  monasteries,  showed  the  catholics  how  little  their 
prospects  had  been  improved  by  the  disappearance  of  '"  the 
concubine".  It  was  true  that  Princess  Mary,  having  at  last 
made  her  submission,  was  now  treated  with  some  show  of 
humanity ;  but  though  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  died  iti 
June,  1536,  to  the  joy  of  all  who  regarded  him  as  a  possible 
heir  to  the  throne,  nothing  had  yet  been  done  to  secure  to 
Mary  a  place  in  the  succession.  Nor  could  the  anxious  catholic 
derive  any  solace  from  the  complexion  of  foreign  affairs.  War 
had  broken  out  between  Charles  and  Francis,  and  to  the  French 
unprovoked  invasion  of  Savoy  the  emperor  had  responded  by 
inroads  on  Picardy  and  Provence,  In  Ireland  the  Geraldines 
had  been  crushed ;  and  a  parliament  summoned  by  Lord 
Leonard  Grey  had  voted  a  series  of  statutes  to  repudiate  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  to  declare  Henry  head  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  to  dissolve  the  Irish  abbeys.  As  the  autumn  approached 
Henry  seemed  again  clear  of  embarrassment  He  offered  to 
mediate  between  Charles  and  Francis  ;  told  Chapuys  that  his 
master  was  in  the  wrong;  informed  the  French  that  they  might 
have  his  help  if  they  renounced  the  pope ;  and  solemnly  pro- 
claiming his  neutrality  in  the  continental  war,  pushed  on  his 
own  more  lucrative  campaign  against  the  nunneries  and  abbeys 
of  England. 

In  the  autumn  of  1536  three  commissions  were  issued,  each 
of  which  was  calculated  to  heighten  the  distnist  conceived  by 
the  catholic  party.  There  was  a  commission  to  levy  the  second 
of  the  subsidy,  2|  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  of  more  than 
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CHAP.  £20  a  year,  voted  in  1 5  34,  a  commission  to  carry  out  the  ad  cf 
^^"  dissolution,  and  a  commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  ctxn- 
municating  the  Cromwellian  injunctions  to  the  clei^,  ud 
armed  with  power  to  eject  from  their  cures  such  parish  prieaD 
as  should  seem  to  the  commissioners  to  be  incfEcieni.  A* 
these  three  different  groups  of  officials  spread  over  the  countiy, 
the  commissioners  for  the  subsidy  making  minute  inquiries  iow 
personal  fortunes,  the  comnaisaioners  for  the  dissolution  dif 
mantling  the  abbeys^  stripping  the  lead  from  the  roofs,  haolm; 
down  the  bells  and  packing  up  the  valuables  to  send  them  to 
the  king,  the  commissioners  for  the  injunctions  submitting  cvciy 
parish  priest  in  the  country  to  a  minute  and  odious  cross  ex- 
amination, the  temperature  rose.  "We  be  twenty  brethimia 
this  house,"  said  a  warlike  canon  from  the  walls  of  Hexhaa 
abbey  to  the  royal  officers,  "and  we  shall  die  all  or  that  Jt 
shall  have  the  house."  In  London  and  in  the  seaport  towmrf 
the  south-east  the  proceedings  of  the  crown  were  piotttUf 
followed  with  the  eager  approval  of  a  protcstant  minority,  bat 
in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  in  the  rougher  and  owe 
backward  society  of  northern  England,  they  aroused  day 
feelings  of  suspicion  and  hostility.  The  countiy-side  wasM 
of  alarming  rumours  as  Jo  the  sinister  intentions  of  the  goK» 
ment.  It  was  said  that  "  two  or  three  parish  churches  aborid 
be  put  in  one,"  that  all  the  jewels,  crosses,  and  other  ch»d 
ornaments  were  to  be  taken  away,  that  there  should  be  btf 
one  chalice  in  a  church  and  that  of  tin,  that  the  king  pfop«d 
to  have  all  the  gold  in  the  country  brought  to  the  Tomer 'P 
be  touched  "  \  that  all  unmarked  cattle  were  to  be  confecatal. 
that  a  fine  of  a  noble  was  to  be  taken  for  weddings,  ch 
and  buryings,  and  that  licences  would  be  required  for 
wheaten  bread,  pigs,  and  capons.  Nor  were  such  rumotf 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  country.  They  flew  from  Coniol 
to  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  from  the  ridings  of  Voriufaic 
to  the  Scottish  border. 

The  feeling  in  Lincolnshire  was  one  of  peculiar  irrititk* 
It  was  a  backward  county,  a  land  of  slow-going  knights  d 
squires,  "meeter  to  be  baillies"  as  one  of  Cromwell's 
reported,'  and  no  county  save  Yorkshire  was  the  scene  of 
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much  havoc  under  the  act  for  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller  CHAP, 
houses.  In  the  first  six  months  of  his  operations  Freeman,  the 
surveyor  for  Lincolnshire!  had  obtained  for  the  king  a  sum  of 
;£"8,756  iis.  9jd, ;  and  it  was  rumoured  that  Freeman  and  his 
agents  were  saying  that  after  Michaelmas,  when  they  had 
certified  the  survey  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  they  would  return 
and  dissolve  the  greater  On  St.  Matthew's  Day,  September 
21,  or  the  Sunday  before,  a  tall  serving-man,  probably  one  of 
the  staff  engaged  in  the  dissolution  of  the  neighbouring  mon- 
asteries of  Louth  Park  and  Legboume,  was  standing  in  the 
church  of  Louth.  As  the  silver  alms-dish  was  handed  round, 
he  exclaimed  aloud  that  it  was  "  mectcr  for  the  king  than  for 
them,'*  on  which  one  of  the  congregation  "fashioned  to  draw 
his  dagger,"  saying  that  -'  Louth  and  Louthesk  should  make 
the  king  his  master  such  a  breakfast  as  he  never  had  ",  The 
incident  confirmed  the  worst  suspicions  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
on  October  i  the  smouldering  irritation  burst  out  into  flame, 

!t  was  a  Sunday,  and  it  was  understood  th&t  on  the  morrow 
the  king's  commissioner  and  the  bishop's  chancellor  would  hold 
a  visitation  at  Louth,  tlie  result  of  which  would  be  to  strip  the 
churches  of  their  chalices,  and  to  leave  no  more  than  one  parish 
church  within  a  radius  of  six  or  seven  miles.  A  rumour  had 
flown  in  from  the  north  that  to  anticipate  the  commissioners 
the  men  of  Hull  had  sold  their  crosses  and  jewels,  and  that  "  if 
any  should  rise,  all  should  rise  and  that  it  lacked  but  a  begin- 
ning ".  As  the  silver  crosses  were  borne  through  the  streets  of 
Louth  in  procession,  Thomas  Foster,  a  singing-man^  called  out : 
"  Go  we  to  follow  the  crosses^  for  and  if  they  be  taken  from  us 
we  be  like  to  follow  them  no  more  ".  The  call  spread  from  lip 
to  lip,  and  after  evensong  a  crowd  gathered  at  the  choir  door, 
took  the  keys  from  the  churchwarden,  and  appointed  a  guard  of 
twelve  armed  men  to  watch  the  church  during  the  night.  A 
shoemaker  named  Nicholas  Melton  was  elected  captain,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  earliest  stage  of 
the  movement.  The  following  day  brought  with  it  new  develop- 
ments. About  loo  of  the  townsmen  met  at  the  church  door  and 
decided  to  ring  the  common  bell,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  alarm, 
a  rush  was  made  to  secure  the  person  of  John  Heneage,  the  lord 
privy  seal's  commissioner,  who  was  understood  to  have  come  into 
Louth  to  carry  out  the  dreaded  visitation.    The  man  was  taken, 
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saved  with  difficulty  from  the  rage  of  the  mob>  and  carried  rf 
to  the  church,  where  he  was  sworn  to  be  true  to  God,  the  kiftg, 
and  the  community.  As  the  crowd  dispersed  homeward  it  n> 
rumoured  that  Frank,  the  officer  of  Dr.  Ray'ne,  the  bidkJp'i 
chancellor,  had  descended  at  the  Saracen's  Head.  Again  tbe 
common  bell  rang  out,  and  again  an  excited  crowd  hwriod 
through  the  streets  to  lay  hands  upon  this  suspect  pcrsongt 
They  hauled  him  to  the  market-place,  lit  a  bonfire,  threw  hk 
registera  on  the  flames,  and  commanded  that  all  English  versknt 
of  the  New  Testament  and  other  heretical  books  shnuld  be 
brought  up  and  burnt  before  the  populace,  A  number  «' 
priests  had  come  in  from  the  country  to  attend  the  biahqt's 
court.  They  were  sworn  in,  charged  to  ring  their  comflw 
bells,  and  to  bring  their  parishioners  on  the  morrow  to  a  M 
eight  miles  from  Caistor,  which  had  been  appointed  for  a  mudo 
of  the  district.  The  next  step  was  to  secure  Bellow  and  MiiWOt 
two  of  Cromwell's  receivers,  who  were  known  to  be  at  l^cgbcOBe 
Abbey,  a  mile  and  a  half  off.  A  detachment  of  forty  men  nsde 
out,  fetched  them  into  Louth,  and  succeeded  in  spHe  of  tk 
angry  cries  for  blood— "all  the  country  crying  to  kill  Bdknr"— 
in  conveying  them  safely  to  prison.  The  movement  was  oov 
fairly  launched.  Priests  subscribed  money  ;  the  comnam 
threatened  to  hang  the  rich  men  at  their  doors  i^  they  nAaed 
to  join  ;  and  proclamation  was  made  from  the  high  cross  that  d 
towrismen  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  should  gathe 
there  on  the  following  morning.  There  was  no  idea  of  conle*^ 
ing  the  royal  authority.  When  it  was  known  that  aoueg 
Frank's  papers  there  were  some  bearing  the  signattnv  of  Ik 
king,  the  crowd  on  sight  of  the  "  king's  writings  "  put  off  tkar 
caps  and  with  cries  of  "  God  save  the  king  "  declared  that  lb<y 
should  be  preserved  from  the  flames. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  3rd.  mass  was  cekfacHed 
in  presence  of  the  insurgents  in  Louth  church,  after  wUdk 
100  men  marched  out  upon  Caistor  to  seize  the  "^mmijCTWn* 
of  the  subsidy.  Hearing  how  Heneage  had  been  handM  it 
Louth,  and  apprehensive  of  a  similar  fate,  the  oomtnisssooos 
and  the  justices  associated  with  them  had  taken  the  procuckc 
to  concert  a  meeting  outside  the  town,  and  to  explore  the  fci^ 
ings  of  the  inhabitants  before  venturing  further.  The  firt 
intelligence  which  reached  them  was  reassuring,  but  as  tbe^ 
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rode  forward  towards  the  town,  news  came  in  that  10,000  men 
were  marching  up  from  Louth.  In  Caistor  itself  passion  ran 
high,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  Marshland  men  overflowed  its 
borders.  The  commons  rang  their  bells,  burnt  the  assessment 
books,  refused  to  pay  another  penny  to  the  subsidy ;  and  the 
commissioners  were  soon  galloping-  away  as  fast  as  their  horses 
would  carry  them,  followed  by  a  score  or  so  of  the  freshly- 
arrived  Louth  contingent.  A  monk  named  William  Morland 
was  the  first  to  come  up  with  the  fug;itives,  and  cap  in  hand 
desired  them  to  return  and  to  confer  with  the  commons. 
"  Trowest  thou  that  if  I  should  come  amongst  them.  I  should 
do  any  good  and  be  in  surety  of  my  life  ? "  asked  Sir  William 
Askew.  Morland  offered  to  ride  back  between  two  of  Askew  s 
servants,  and  to  pledge  his  life  that  the  commissioner  wouJd  be 
safe,  and  on  this  assurance  three  of  them  came  in  and  swore 
the  oath  to  be  true  to  "  God,  the  king,  the  commcms,  and  the 
Holy  Church  ". 

It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  rising  that  at  no 
time  did  it  partake  of  a  rebellious  character,  It  was  aimed 
neither  against  the  king  nor  against  pro]ierty,  nor  against  any 
of  the  established  institutions  of  the  countiy.  It  was  rather  a 
great  conservative  demonstration,  prompted  no  doubt  by  the 
clergy,  but  agreeable  to  the  spontaneous  impulses  of  humble 
folk,  and  accepted  with  varying  measures  of  sympathy  or  com- 
pulsion by  the  yeomanry  and  gentry.  The  objects  of  the  insur- 
gents, if  they  can  so  be  called,  were  expressed  in  a  petition 
which  Sir  Edward  Maddison,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
subsidy,  was  charged  to  carry  to  the  king.  It  was  desired  that 
holidays  might  be  kept  as  before ;  that  the  Church  might  be  re- 
lieved of  the  payment  of  first-fruits  and  tenths ;  that  the  sup- 
pressed houses  of  religion  should  be  restored,  except  such  houses 
as  the  king  had  taken  "  for  his  pleasure  only  " ;  that  the  king 
should  not  hereafter  demand  any  money  from  his  subjects  ex- 
cept for  the  defence  of  the  realm  in  time  of  war,  and  that  the 
bishops  of  the  new  learning,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  and  the  chancellor  of  augmentations  should  be  de- 
livered up  and  banished  the  realm.  The  movement  was  hap- 
pily stained  by  few  of  the  crimes  which  are  usually  associated 
with  popular  outbursts.  The  bishop's  chancellor  was  clubbed  to 
death  ;  the  cook  of  Dr.  Leigh,  who  had  made  himself  specially 
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obnoxious  during  the  suppression,  was  hanged,  and  the 
fate  nearly  overtook  a  certain  Wolsey  reported  to  be  a  sfj 
The  moderating  influence  of  the  gentry,  the  habit  of  obedience 
and  iocal  co-operation  among  the  people,  and  the  expectatka 
that  the  king  would  concede  to  their  demands  seem  to  have  pre- 
vented gross  excesses. 

The  whole  county  was  drawn  into  the  movement.  H 
castle  rose  on  October  3,  surprised  Edward  D>tnQke,  the 
sheriff,  at  Scrivelsby  Hall,  and  forced  him  to  take  the  oath ;  anl 
on  Friday.  October  6.  40,000  men,  of  whom  16,000  are  said  b 
have  been  harnessed,  were  gathered  together  at  Lincoln  aoder 
a  linen  banner,  blazoned  in  token  of  the  religious  and  socol 
aspirations  of  the  Homcastle  men  with  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ,  a  chalice  with  the  Host,  a  plough,  and  a  hom.  Evwy 
social  class  and  grade^  p«isants  and  squires,  yeoffkcn  uA 
artisans,  clerks  and  monks,  were  represented  in  this  extnor- 
dinary  gathering.  The  abbot  of  Barlings  with  six  canons  in 
harness  rode  in  on  October  7.  The  monks  of  Bardncy.  of  Kirit- 
stead,  and  Revesby,  had  been  swept  along  with  the  flood  vhidi 
flowed  northwards  from  Homcastle.  It  was  even  calculsted 
that  the  priests  and  monks  in  the  Lincoln  army  mounted  up  to 
some  700  or  800  souls. 

The  most  slender  exercise  of  political  judgment  should  haw 
forewarned  the  commons  that  the  king  would  resist  ilhat  it- 
mands,  Force^  and  force  alone,  could  compel  Hetirj*  to  hm^ 
Cromwell  from  his  counsels,  to  disgrace  Cranmer,  to  restore  Ik 
fallen  monasteries  and  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  rcfomutiaft 
Bold  measures  were  essential  to  success,  but  the  eommons  M 
taken  just  the  very  course  most  likely  to  defeat  their  eadl. 
They  had  terrorised  the  gentry  into  joining  them  in  the  eiqwe- 
tation  that  the  squires  would  provide  ihem  with  leaderthtp,  wi 
every  day  their  camp  was  swelled  by  the  retinues  of  men  »!• 
had  been  compelled  to  swear  the  oath  under  a  menace  that  thef 
lives  would  be  taken,  their  chattels  despoiled,  or  their  iiiiHt 
houses  burnt  over  their  heads  if  they  stood  out  against  the  mo* 
ment  Leaders  so  recruited  were  not  likely  to  be  ardent  in  tk 
cause,  and  the  motley  assemblage  which  was  gathered  at  Linoek 
was  rendered  stationary,  and,  therefore,  powerless  by  the  poltf 
of  the  squires,  who,  lodging  apart  m  the  close  with  the  6em 
and  canons,  were  anxious  to  preserve  their  credit  with  the  CO*t 
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In  war  al]  depends  on  celerity.  When  SulTolk  arrived  is 
Huntingdon  on  the  9th,  he  found  everytKing  fn  a  state  of  oxa- 
plete  unpreparednesa.  There  was  no  ammunition^  no  artfllar 
no  pay ;  and  such  men  as  had  been  painfully  drawn  togetkl. 
over  roads  sodden  with  autumn  rain,  were  without  vnaigatatt 
harness.  On  the  same  day  it  was  reported  from  Stamford  tin! 
the  walls  of  the  town  were  weak,  the  river  fordable  m  m^ 
places,  and  the  hearts  of  the  commons  with  the  LincobisfaiR 
men.  If  on  the  9th  or  loth  the  rebels  had  chosen  to  fflow 
southwards  over  the  thirty-six  miles  which  divide  I^tncodn  fron 
Stamford,  they  would  have  found  no  serious  opposition  to  tbsr 
advance.  On  the  morning  of  the  loth  the  royalist  force  il 
Stamford  was  but  900  strong  with  no  ordnance  and  no  moilBft 
while  Shrewsbury  was  held  stationary  at  Nottingham  for  Ivfc 
of  pay.  But  three  days  later  SufTcdk  and  FitzwiUiaRi  vdC 
posted  at  Stamford  with  5,000  men,  well  horsed  and  hamcsflsL 
with  a  train  of  artillery  and  a  uifiiciency  of  pay,  and  woidd  hilt 
been  able  to  render  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

On  the  lOtK  Maddison  rode  into  Lincoln  with  the  kn^f 
reply  to  the  commissioners  and  a  menacing  letter  frooi  At 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  As  the  royal  message  was  lead  to  300  rf 
the  commons  in  the  chapter  house,  a  canon  criicd  out,  •  It  ■ 
falsely  read,"  and  the  suspicion  and  anger  which  the  commoBl 
had  long  entertained  towards  their  leaders  burst  into  Aia» 
Some  200  vehement  men  withdrew  into  the  cloister,  and  say- 
ing that  the  gentry  clearly  intended  to  betray  the  cauise,  agnoi 
to  kill  them  as  they  came  out  at  the  v.'est  door  of  the  mimtO- 
If  their  purpose  had  been  accomplished,  It  is  probable  dut  tl> 
army  would  have  rushed  forward  against  the  rDyaUsts,  axid  thtf 
the  English  reformation  would  have  been  inaugurated  bjr « 
pitched  battle.  The  violent  party  was,  howe\'er,  disapcxiiolrf 
of  its  prey.  The  gentlemen  were  conducted  by  the  west  do* 
to  the  safe  shelter  of  the  chancellor's  house,  and  the  ooouncai 
determined  to  pait  off  the  slaiighter  till  the  morrow.  TT*c  ddflf 
w.^  fatal  to  the  policy  of  advance.  In  the  night  the  gcst? 
sent  for  the  moat  honest  men  of  their  companies  and  pcfgaJi^ 
them  of  the  danger  of  going  forward  ;  and  on  the  moraiaf  ^ 
the  I  ith,  harnessed  and  accoutred,  with  their  trusty  servii^-aiS 
in  array,  they  descended  from  the  close  into  the  tonii  and  aif«e^ 
the  commons  into  a  further  spell  of  patience.     On  that  «>y 
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evening  Lancaster  herald  rode  in  with  the  long-expected  reply   CHAP, 
from  the  king. 

It  was  couched  in  Henry's  most  superb  style.  He  had 
never  heard  that  princes,  councillors,  and  prelates  should  be 
appoirited  by  ignorant,  common  people,  nor  that  they  were 
meet  persons  to  choose  them.  '^  How  presumptuous  then  are 
ye/'  he  continued,  "  the  rude  commons  of  one  shire,  and  that 
one  of  the  most  brute  and  beastly  in  the  whole  realm,  and  of 
least  experience  to  find  fault  with  your  prince  in  the  electing  of 
his  councillors  and  prelates."  The  suppression  of  the  religious 
houses  had  been  granted  by  parliament  and  was  not  "  set  forth 
by  the  mere  will  of  any  councillor".  It  did  not  diminish  the 
service  of  God,  "  for  none  were  suppressed  but  where  the  most 
abominable  living  was  used,"  and  as  forthe  relief  of  poor  people^ 
"  many  or  most  had  not  more  than  four  or  five  religious  persons 
in  them>  and  divers  but  one,  who  spent  the  goods  of  their 
house  in  nourishing  vices ".  The  act  of  uses  had  been  com- 
plained of,  '*  We  wonder,"  replied  the  king,  "  at  your  madness 
in  trying  to  make  us  break  the  laws  agreed  to  by  the  nobles, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  of  this  realm,  whom  the  same  chiefly 
toucheth,"  The  government  was  not  so  faint-hearted  as  to 
remit  the  fifteenth  at  the  demand  of  a  single  or  even  of  several 
shires,  and  as  for  the  first-fruits  they  were  granted  by  parh'a- 
[ment  also.  Finally  the  commons  were  chained  to  disperse  and 
to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  king's  lieutenant  a  hundred 
persons,  on  penalty  of  condign  punishment  and  the  indignation 
1  of  God' 

The  herald  was  discreeti  and  after  some  colloquy  the  com- 
|inons  consented  to  go  home,  leaving  the  gentlemen  behind  them 

sue  by  letter  for  their  pardons,  Before  Friday  night  the 
freat  gathering  wa^  dissolved  ;  and  on  Saturday  the  14th  certain 
(gentlemen  came  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  while  the  remainder  of 
Ithe  most  substantial  men  spread  themselves  over  the  country 
to  prevent  any  further  disturbance.  On  the  evening  of  the  r6th, 
[the  royalist  vanguard  under  Fit^william,  Russell,,  and  Richard 
[Cromwell,  the  nephew  of  the  lord  privy  seal,  rode  into  Lincoln 
[along  streets  filled  with  sullen  men  who  would  scarcely  move 
[their  bonnets  as  the  lord  admiral  passed  by.     The  next  day 
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place,  and  there  from  the  lips  of  the  ferryman  leamt  for  the  CHAP. 
first  time  the  outlines  of  the  Lincolnshire  rising.  He  rode  on, 
was  accosted  by  a  band  of  mounted  merj^  sworn  in,  and  swept 
into  the  movement  The  perplexing  conflict  of  emotions  and 
loyalties  which  were  destined  to  bring  the  whole  rising  to 
nothing  was  now  enacted  in  Aske's  conscience.  On  the  point 
of  escaping  northwards,  he  was  recalled  by  the  entreaties  of 
his  followers  and  made  captain  of  a  company.  Two  days  later 
he  was  again  across  the  Trent  among  his  brother's  people  at 
Marshland  in  Yorkshire,  who,  agitated  by  the  news  from  the 
south,  appealed  to  him  for  counsel.  He  advised  the  Marsh- 
land men  not  to  ring  till  they  heard  the  bells  of  Howden,  and 
told  the  men  of  Howden  not  to  ring  till  they  heard  the  bells  of 
Marshland.  Then  he  returned  to  Lincoln  to  await  the  answer 
of  the  king  to  the  Lincolnshire  articles.  But  his  flight  into 
Yorkshire  had  earned  him  the  reputation  of  a  traitor  and,  after 
a  night  in  hiding,  he  again  escaped  to  the  north.  As  he  crossed 
the  Trent  at  midnight  he  saw  the  beacons  blazing  on  the  York- 
shire wolds.  The  country  was  up,  and  the  next  day  the  bells 
were  pealing  from  all  the  steeples  in  Marshland  and  Howden- 
shire,  Beverley  had  risen,  enraged  by  the  suppression  of  its 
local  holiday ;  copies  of  the  Lincolnshire  articles  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  gentr>' ;  and  the  commons,  hearing  that  Aske  was 
hiding  in  a  poor  man's  house,  sent  for  him  and  compelled  him  to 
become  their  captain.  For  the  next  few  months  the  Yorkshire 
lawyer  was  the  most  brilliant  and  arresting  figure  in  England.^ 

The  rising  spread  with  great  rapidity,  Between  October  9 
and  the  14th  all  Yorkshire  was  up  in  arms.  Bills  were  set 
on  church  doors ;  ballads  were  composed  ;  the  gentry  were 
drawn  in  by  threats  of  fire  and  sword.  The  townships  taxed 
themselves  for  the  enterprise,  each  township  giving  its  men 
twenty  shillings  a-piece,  while  the  gentlemen  served  at  their 
own  charges.  At  the  instance  of  Sir  Nicholas  Fairfax  and  Sir 
Thomas  Percy^  a  message  was  sent  round  to  the  great  Yorkshire 
abbeys  to  move  the  abbot  or  prior  and  two  brethren  from  each 
house  to  come  forward  with  their  best  crosses.  From  the  first 
the  movement  wore  the  air  rather  of  a  religious  pilgrimage  than 
of  a  campaign,  The  men  marched  behind  crosses  taken  from 
the  parish  church  or  the  neighbouring  abbey,  styled  themselves 
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pilgrims,  were  svvom  not  to  enter  "  this  pilgrimage  of  gnirc 
the  commonwealth,  save  only  for  the  maintenance  of  God  ?  .. 
and  Church  militant,  preservation  of  the  king's  person,  and  jwi- 
fying  the  nobility  of  all  villein's  blood  and  evil  counsellors,  totk 
restitution  of  Christ's  Church  and  the  suppression  of  h^etics' 
opinions".  As  in  Lincolnshire*  so  in  the  northern  countis 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  a  principal  griei'uce. 
"  The  abbeys  in  the  parts  of  the  north,"  Aske  wrote  sonae  monlb 
afterwards,  *'  gave  great  alms  to  poor  men  and  laudably  sen'fid 
God."  They  were  "great  maintainers  of  sea  walls  and  dykes"; 
they  built  bridges  and  highways  ;  they  advanced  money  to  lie 
gentry ;  brought  up  their  daughters  in  virtue,  and  wherever  the)' 
were  situated  in  "  mountainous  and  desert  places."  they  pt>- 
vided  horse-meat  and  man's  meat  to  the  strangers  and  b^en 
of  com,  whose  business  led  them  over  the  wild  northern  up- 
lands of  Yorkshire,  Westmorland,  or  the  Bishopric'  It  ws 
feared  that  with  the  profits  of  the  abbeys  and  the  tenths  and 
first-frutts  going  out  of  the  country  to  London,  there  would  be 
little  money  left  to  sustain  traffic  in  Yorkshire.  Meanwhile  lb* 
old  hospitality  was  gone,  and  a  new  race  of  farmers  intent  oo 
lucre  had  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  landlord^ 
Religion,  though  a  large,  was  not  the  only  factor  in  the  roore- 
ment  The  statute  of  uses,  the  treason  act,  the  Ulegitiniacy  of 
Princess  Mary,  the  power  entrusted  to  the  king  by  the  ttf 
parliament  to  devise  the  crown  by  will  were  all  matters  whid 
aroused  resentment.  The  odium  with  which  Cromwell  mi 
everywhere  regarded  by  aristocrats  and  conservatives,  lecciwd 
in  Yorkshire  an  additional  spice  of  intensity  from  a  circumaHtKE 
connected  with  the  locality — a  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  a  YaA- 
shire  grand  jury  for  declining  to  bring  in  a  true  bilj  in  a  recctt 
murder  case.  Under  the  shadow  of  a  movement  which  »» 
political  and  religious  in  character,  the  poor  took  ocxaaion  k* 
ventilate  their  peculiar  grievances,  in  Cumberland  and  We*- 
morland  the  rising  assumed  a  social  complexion,  and  was& 
reeled  mainly  against  the  "gressums"  or  heavy  fines  exacted 
upon  the   renewal  of  leases.^     At   Cockermouth    the  peofilr 

>  LtlUrt  and  Paffn,  xii.,  i.,  901.  405.  Some  evidence  of  die  vifHr  ^ 
the  Border  moniisterics  on  the  eve  of  the  ■upprekiiO'n  has  becTi  collccierf  I7  Ife 
J.  Wilton,  Viftnria  Hhtary  cf  thf  County  ofCumhtrSamd.  ii,.  44.  45. 
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robbed  the  tithe-barns ;  in  Westmorland  they  threw  down  the  CHAP, 

XV 

Earl  of  Cumberland's  hedges  ;  and  the  cry  against  the  exactions  ' 

or  the  inclc3sures  of  the  landlords  was  too  strong  to  be  wholly 
Ignored  by  the  leaders  of  the  pilgrimage.  The  rumours  as  to 
Church  omamients  and  other  projects  of  fiscal  exaction  which 
had  played  so  large  a  part  in  Lincolnshire  were  current  all  over 
the  north,  but  in  Aske's  judgment,  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  and  the  fear  of  heresy  would  in  themselves  have 
been  sufficient  to  cause  an  insurrection. 

As  in  Lincolnshire,  so  in  the  northern  counties,  the  move- 
ment bore  the  character  rather  of  a  protest  against  the  policy 
attributed  to  the  king's  counsellors  and  in  particular  to  Crom- 
well,  than  of  an  insurrection  directed  against  the  king.  Gentle- 
men and  commons  afike  were  agreed  to  proceed  by  way  of 
petition,  and  only  if  petition  failed  to  resort  to  the  sword.  But 
while  this  was  the  general  scheme  of  operations,  intimidation 
was  freely  practised  within  the  disturbed  area,  and  some  few 
acts  of  violence  and  brutality  were  committed  in  the  course  of 
an  agitation  which  waa  singularly  free  from  popular  excesses. 

The  man  who  was  chiefly  expected  to  uphold  the  authority 
of  the  crown  in  Yorkshire  was  Lord  Darcy  of  Templehurst, 
warden  of  the  forests  north  of  the  Trent,  a  proved  soldier,  with 
a  record  of  long  and  honourable  service  to  the  Tudor  house. 
Fifteen  years  before  Darcy  had  volunteered  to  fight  under  the 
Spanish  banner  against  the  Moors,  and,  though  he  was  now  in 
his  seventieth  year,  there  was  still  in  his  composition  something 
of  the  crusader  and  everything  of  the  aristocrat  The  new  de- 
velopments in  the  royal  policy  had  seemed  to  him  to  constitute 
an  intolerable  revolution.  He  had  described  the  robberies  and 
spoilings  perpetrated  by  Wolscy's  commissioners  at  the  pulling 
down  of  the  abbeys  as  an  offence  equal  "  to  the  worst  act  or 
article  of  Martin  Luther/"  and  he  hated  Cromwell  as  heartily  as 
he  had  hated  the  cardinal.  So  strongly  did  he  object  to  the 
policy  of  the  divorce  that  in  a  moment  of  impatience  he  pro- 
posed to  Chapuys,  that  imperial  troops  should  be  landed  in  the 
north  of  England  to  stiffen  the  protest  of  his  catholic  friends 
against  the  heretical  courses  upon  which  the  country  was  em- 
barked. But  though  deeply  sympathising  with  the  spirit  of  the 
pilgrimage,  Darcy  was  every  inch  a  loyalist,  "  An  I  had  seen 
my  sovereign  lord  in  the  field/'  he  said  to  Latimer  afterwards 
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CHAP,  when  he  was  awaiting  death  in  the  Tower.  "  and  I  had  seen 
grace  come  against  us,  I  would  have  lighted  from  my  hone. 
taken  my  sword  by  the  point  and  yielded  it  into  his  graces 
hands."  ^  Sending  intelligence  of  the  rising  to  the  niayof  of 
York  and  to  Cromwell.  Darcy  shut  himself  up  in  Pomfid 
castle,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  the  Archbishop  of  Yai 
and  other  members  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

The  walls  of  Pomfret  were  strong  and  high,  but  Darcy  w» 
ill  provided  with  pay.  ordnance,  and  gunpowder,  and  \rf  Lhe 
advice  of  the  vicar  of  Brayton  the  town  refused  to  supplf 
him  with  victuals.  It  is  uncertain  whether,  in  these  circum- 
stances, more  especially  as  the  serving-men  in  the  casde  were 
disaffected,  his  small  garrison  of  140  men,  provisioned  odjr 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  could  have  made  an  eJTecttlal  resistuioc 
But  the  capitulation,  which  took  place  on  October  19,,  was  not 
puidy  decided  by  military  considerations.  Robert  Aske,  in 
addition  to  the  energy  and  quickness  which  make  the  good 
soldier,  possessed  the  eloquence  of  an  orator  and  the  sctf> 
restraint  of  a  statesman.  He  was  not  above  using  intimidatk» 
when  threats  were  needed  ;  but  he  was  opposed  to  purpoaeieB 
violence,  and  aimed  at  keeping  the  movement  within  constitv- 
tional  Itmit:^.  With  an  eye  quick  to  seize  points  of  strat^kal 
importance  he  made  himself  master  of  York,  while  the  common 
sat  down  before  the  walls  of  Pomfret  and  Hull.  But  so  JooEas 
persuasion  could  be  effectual  Aske  was  unwilling  to  reaoct  to 
force.  At  York  he  had  forbidden  pillage,  fixed  a  price  for  (bod 
and  drink,  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  monks  to  the  sup- 
pressed monasteries,  pending  the  receipt  of  an  answer  froni  tbe 
king.  At  an  interview  with  the  lords  in  Pomfret  castle  be 
vehemently  declared  the  griefs  of  the  commons — the  spread  of 
herey,  the  violation  of  relics,  the  impositions  of  the  visitors,  the 
impoverishment  of  the  march  against  the  Scots,  and  threatened 
that  if  the  castle  would  not  surrender  he  would  order  an  assault 
on  the  following  morning.  After  vainly  pleading  fbr  a  reqiitc 
Darcy  resolved  to  capitulate  and  to  join  the  movement.  TV 
event  was  decisive.  Aske  stood  free  of  the  cloud  ofsuspkioo 
in  which  his  moderation  had  hitherto  enveloped  him.  The  coat* 
mons  called  him  "the  great  captain";  Hull  surrendered,  md 
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every  day  brought  recruits  to  the  pilgrim  army,  which  had  suc- 
cessfully enrolled  an  archbishop  and  a  peer.  By  the  24th  a 
force  of  34,000  or  35,000  men  "  well  tried  on  horseback  "  was 
posted  a  little  north  of  Doncaster.  The  vanguard  serving  under 
St.  Cuthbert's  banner  was  dravm  from  the  bishopric,  Cleveland, 
and  part  of  Richmondshire,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Percy 
and  accompanied  by  Lords  NeviII^  Latimer,  and  Lumley,  In 
the  second  ward  were  Lord  Darcy,  Robert  Aske,  and  Sir  Robert 
Constable,  with  all  the  knights  and  squires  of  the  North,  East, 
and  West  Ridings^  Holdemess,  and  the  Ainsty.  The  rearward, 
under  Lord  Scrope,  was  composed  of  the  levies  of  Richmond- 
shire and  Ripon,  Kirkbyshire  and  Mashamshire,  Wensleydale, 
Swadale,  and  Netherdale.  It  was  a  gathering  fully  representa- 
tive of  the  m,ilitant  elements  of  northern  society. 

Having  early  intelligence  of  this  formidable  commotiotij 
the  king  with  characteristic  vigour  left  no  means  unexhausted 
for  its  suppression.  Norfolk,  who  had  been  in  a  cold  shadow  of 
disfavour  until  the  Lincolnshire  revolt  had  caused  his  usefulness 
to  be  rediscovered,  was  ordered  to  join  forces  with  Shrewsbury, 
who  was  still  encamped  at  Nottingham.  As  the  Lincolnshire 
rebellion  was  over,  part  of  Suffolk's  force  was  now  available 
for  service  in  Yorkshire,  and  he  was  ordered  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness,  should  Norfolk  require  his  assistance.  It  was  one 
of  the  complaints  of  the  pilgrims  that  villein  blood  had  been 
admitted  into  the  council ;  but  the  army  which  gathered  at 
Doticaster  to  defend  the  policy  of  Thomas  Cromwell  was  an 
exemplification  of  the  alliance  between  the  crown  and  the  aristo- 
cracy. The  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Earls  of  Rutland,  Hunting- 
don, and  Shrewsbury  were  serving  under  the  royal  banner,  and 
the  pilgrims  who  cried  for  blue  blood  were  opposed  by  an  army 
commanded  by  a  duke  and  officered  by  some  of  the  greatest 
nobles  in  England. 

If  an  engagement  had  been  fought  upon  October  26,  all 
the  chances  of  war  would  have  been  in  favour  of  the  insurgents. 
The  force  with  which  Norfolk  was  holding  Doncaster  was  not 
more  than  S.ooo  strong,  and  though  the  noblemen  and  gentry 
who  served  the  king  were  loyal,  there  were,  on  Norfolk's  own 
confession,  very  few  of  the  common  soldiers  who  did  not  believe 
in  the  justice  of  the  pilgrims'  cause.  The  weather  was  cold ; 
fuel  had  run  short,  and  as  the  pl^ue  was  raging  in  the  town  a 
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third  of  the  king's  army  lay  unsheltertd  from  the  elementi 
To  oppo-se  a  dispirited  uncertain  force  of  S,ooO  foot  to  an  arm)- 
of  wdl-mounted  zealots  three  times  its  numbear  would  havt 
been  an  act  of  temerity ;  and  by  the  advice  of  his  officers  Nor- 
folk decided  to  treat.  On  his  side  Aske  was  equally  unwilling 
to  drive  matters  to  the  shock  of  battie.  Victory  or  deicat 
would,  in  his  patriotic  mind,  have  been  a  disaster  difl^cult  !o 
repair,  and  convenient  only  to  the  malice  and  rapacit>'  of  the 
Scots.  A  conference  was  held  on  Doncaster  bridge  ;  five  artkie 
were  drawn  up,  and  it  was  agreed  that  until  the  king's  answa 
to  these  had  been  received^  both  armies  should  dissolve,  and 
a  truce  should  be  proclaimed  over  the  north  of  Er^land  Sir 
Ralph  Ellerkar  and  Robert  Bowes,  escorted  by  Norfolk  and 
Shrewsbury,  brought  the  demands  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  king 
at  Windsor. 

In  moments  of  crisis  Henry  was  his  own  prime  mintster,  and 
the  answer  which  Lancaster  herald  carried  back  to  the  north 
was  dictated  by  the  king  himself  He  met  the  pilgrims  point 
by  point  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  controversialist,  if  b>' 
the  maintenance  of  the  faith  they  meant  the  faith  of  Christ,  he 
protested  that  it  was  hts  intention  to  live  and  die  tn  it  H« 
wondered  that  ignorant  people  should  go  about  to  itistnict  htm 
as  to  what  the  right  faith  should  be.  They  demanded  the  maiiv 
tenance  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  a  phrase  too  generaJ  to 
be  accepted  without  analysis.  What  was  the  Church  and  wbai 
were  her  liberties  ?  "  To  our  own  Church  we  have  done  od  io 
much  prejudice  as  many  of  our  predecessors  have  done  upoa 
less  ground  ; "  and  as  for  the  liberties  some  were  lawful,  iBd 
others  unlawful.  They  complained  of  the  statutes.  None  of 
his  predecessors  had  enacted  so  much  that  was  wholesome  and 
beneficial,  Justice  was  indifferently  administered  ;  ihc  rcila 
was  protected  from  outward  enemies  ;  the  subjects  of  the  cro«« 
had  enjoyed  a  long  speiJ  of  prosperity  and  peace.  The  aris- 
tocratic composition  of  the  king's  council  had  been  contrasted 
with  the  plebeian  influence:?  which  were  now  predominant  in  it 
Henry  traversed  the  facts  and  denied  that  it  belonged  to  a^f 
of  his  subjects  to  appoint  hi.s  council.  He  defended  the  refon* 
ing  bishops  as  "jxjst  and  true  executors"  of  God's  law,  and 
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ironically  remarked  that  as  the  slander  against  them  proceeded 
from  a  distant  quarter  and  from  persons  who  had  never  heard 
them  preach,  he  was  not  inch'ned  to  credit  it.  In  conclusion,  he 
solemnly  rebuked  the  arrogance  of  the  rebel  captains,  and  with 
a  great  profession  of  clemency  promised  his  letters  of  pardon 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  insurrection. 

The  return  of  Ellerkar  and  Bowei^  with  the  king's  answer, 
coupled  with  information  that  Norfolk  and  the  lord  admiral 
were  coming  down  to  conclude  a  treaty,  was  the  signal  for  a 
conference  at  York  on  November  21,  which  was  attended  by  200 
delegates  chosen  from  the  different  wapentakes  of  the  country. 
The  truce  had  been  imperfectly  kept,  and  each  party  suspected 
that  his  adversary  was  trying  to  steal  an  advantage.  Sir  Robert 
Constable,  who  knew  that  Cromwell  was  still  in  the  king's  coun- 
cils, that  one  of  the  king's  ships  had  been  seized  at  Scarborough 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  truce,  that  Suffolk  had  designs  on 
Hull,  and  that  Derby's  royalist  army  was  not  tranquil  in  Lan- 
cashire, dissuaded  another  meeting  with  the  king's  commis- 
sioners, and  urged  that  if  the  country  were  made  sure  from  the 
Trent  northwards,,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire  would 
join  the  pilgrimage.  But  more  peaceable  counsels  prevailed. 
After  a  debate  which  seems  to  have  traversed  the  whole  surface 
of  the  recent  policy,  it  was  agreed  to  hold  a  conference  at  Don- 
caster,  and  meantime  to  cause  the  archbishop  to  summon  an 
assemblage  of  divines  to  draft  the  religious  grievances  of  the 
north. 

The  news  of  the  York  assembly  came  as  an  unpleasant  sur- 
prise to  Henry,  He  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  tlie  north  had  been  unwillingly  coerced  into  the 
movement ;  he  now  leamt  that  they  proposed  to  treat  on  equal 
terms  with  his  emissaries  and  to  prescribe  conditions  for  his 
acceptance.  His  indignation  mounted  at  the  discovery.  He 
instructed  Norfolk  to  use  all  means  to  discredit  "  that  villain 
Aske,"  with  Latimer  and  the  other  nobles,  while  Suffolk  was 
charged  to  practise  with  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Hull 
for  the  surrender  of  the  town,  and  Derby  was  ordered  to  put 
his  force  m  readiness  to  move  at  an  hour's  warning. 

It  was  in  an  atmosphere  hot  with  a  sense  of  impending  con- 
flict that  the  leaders  of  the  pilgrimage  met  together  at  Pomfret 
on  December  3 — the  divines  in  the  abbey,  the  nobles,  gentry, 
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and  icjwescnEativcsortlfcecoauiiOQS  tn  the  castle — toconoot 
of  tfaear  '<^^m"*-     As  each  article  was  agned 
written  4t  the  head,  aiwi  then  the  dcxrument  was 
tbc  open  air  and  declared  Co  the  coounons.      The  dtt^ 
wgoeness  which  the  king  had  levelledl  with  some  ju&tke  t.'i 
fbRner  actidca  cookl  not  hold  against  the   pr«:3se  aod 

icqaskorjr  which  was  carried  into  Doncsster  bjT^ 
of  the  Pomiret  assembly.*     Hereticai  books 

not  ooJ^  Huss,  Luther,  and  M^andhoD, 
and  Sl  Germain  were  to  be  desfcroyedL 
snprenBQr  of  the  Gfaurch  touching  the  aire  of  souls  wast& 
wjOjumi  to  Rocne.  CHd  fwanms  were  to  be  brought  bod 
the  tflxftieSk  such  as  Dortiaiii,  Beverley,  and  Ripon.  The 
Mary  was  to  be  made  legitimate ;  the  abbeys  wctc  Id 
lestoicd :  the  treason  law.  the  statute  of  uses,  the  act 
the  kmg  power  to  dense  the  crown  hy  will,  the  acts 
citiasfaows  and  faand-guns  were  to  be  repealed,  [t  was  deani 
ttat  att  hentk^  befaops  or  otherwise,  should  have  condip 
l—iiihmiiir  fay  fine  or  else  try  issues  with  tjie  petitionee ;  lU 
Layton  and  Leigh  should  atone  for  their  extortions  and  otfae 
aboOMiable  ads.  and  that  CnHnwdl  Audeley,  and  Rich  sbonU 
be  pnaisbed  as  "  sa^'erters  of  the  g^xxJ  laws  of  the  r^ho  vi 
suataincis  and  inventors  of  heretics''.  The  statutes  against  o- 
ikiaitfes  sfaDuld  be  enforced,  and  the  fiflgeenth  remitted. 

In  a  cvnos  memoRndaia  sabmittcd  to  the  Pomfret  k- 
sembly  it  was  argued,  that  the  parliament  which  decreed  the 
dissokition  of  the  motustefies  was  of  no  authority  because  tbe 
knights:  and  bcagesses  had  been  named  b>"  the  crown  and  hid 
not  been  &rely  elected*  Others  seem  to  have  contended  tbt 
the  acts  of  the  reformatiQn  parliament  were  vitiated  by  the 
fact  that  noD-fesidents  were  returned  for  the  borot^is,  that  the 
majority'  of  the  commons'  house  were  the  king's  servants,  and 
that  the  vacancies  caused  b>-  the  death  of  knights  and  bufgesos 
during  parliament  had  been  immediately  filled  up.  A  plea 
the  reformation  of  parliamcntaiy  elections  was  accordinglx 
serted  in  the  articles,  and  it  was  made  an  essential  condition 
a  parliament  should  meet  as  soon  as  possible  at  XottiiighaiD 
at  York.     The  first  duty  of  that  assembly  would  be  to  pass  an 

^i^ttffi  and  Pa^it  xi.f  ia^         '/M.*  xi«  1x44. 
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act  of  indemnity  for  all  that  had  been  done  during  the  commotion. 
It  would  proceed  to  ratify  the  arrangement  as  to  "gressums" 
which  had  recently  been  made  between  lords  and  tenants  in 
Westmorland  and  Cumberland  ;  and  after  that  it  could^  presum- 
ably, be  invited  to  reverse  all  the  legislation  of  the  last  seven  years. 

The  programme  was  sweeping  and  it  was  backed  by  a  force 
of  nearly  40,000  armed  men.  Reading  the  signals  from  London, 
Chapuys  thought  that  the  moment  was  propitious  for  foreign 
intervention  ;  but  he  had  made  no  allowance  for  the  deep-rooted 
royaltsm  of  the  north.  When  Aske  met  Norfolk  in  the  White 
Friars  at  Doncaster  on  December  5,  he  and  his  friends  dropped 
on  their  knee.'S  and  petitioned  for  the  king's  free  pardon  before 
they  began  to  discuss  the  articles.  Norfolk,  who  found  his 
opponents  too  loyal  to  be  divided  by  treachery  and  too  strong 
to  be  overcome  by  armsj  promised  a  parliament  and  a  free  par- 
don under  the  king's  sea!.  The  pardon  was  proclaimed  at  Pom- 
fret  and,  with  the  aid  of  Aske's  persuasions,  gratefully  accepted. 
A  gleam  of  confidence  succeeded  the  angry  .storm  of  mistrust. 
Returning  to  Doncaster,  Aske  tore  off  his  cross  and  the  badge 
of  the  five  wounds  in  Norfolk's  presence.  "We  will  wear  no 
badge  nor  sign  save  the  badge  of  our  sovereign  lord,"  cried  his 
followers,  as  they  too  stripped  the  emblems  from  their  coats. 
For  the  second  time  the  pilgrimage  dispersed  without  the  faintest 
assurance  that  its  purpose  would  even  partially  be  attained. 

The  king,  in  whom  good  faith  was  not  an  article  of  honour^ 
viewed  the  capitulation  of  Doncaster  as  a  blot  upon  his  scutcheon. 
To  grant  a  free  pardon  and  a  free  parliament  at  the  call  of 
armed  rebels,  who  disputed  his  policy  and  challenged  his  pre- 
rogative, was  a  confession  of  weakness  which  extreme  necessity 
might  jastify,  but  which  the  workings  of  a  punctilious  conscience 
might  be  trusted  to  repair.  Meanwhile,  since  Norfolk  had  pledged 
him  to  narcotics,  it  was  well  that  the  medicine  shouid  be  effec- 
tual With  rare  penetration  Henry  resolved  to  win  Aske  at  a 
personal  interview,  He  summoned  him  privately  to  court,  drew 
from  him  the  whole  story  of  the  movement,  promised  him  not 
only  that  the  queen  should  be  shortly  crowned  and  a  parlia- 
ment held  in  York,  but  that  the  elections  should  be  free,  and 
the  spirituality  at  liberty  to  declare  their  learning ;  and  sent  him 
back  to  the  north  convinced  that  the  king  intended  to  keep  his 
word.     Then  he  cited  Darcy  and  Constable, 
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An  explosion  intervened.  The  people  of  the  north  had  been 
too  deeply  stirred  to  relapse  at  once  into  the  calm  of  securit)' 
upon  the  faith  of  unsubstantial  promises.  They  were  still  alal 
suspicious,  receptive  of  every  rumour  and  political  signal.  Th«" 
began  to  feel  that  they  had  been  cheated.  They  heard  thai 
the  Archbishop  of  York  had  been  ordered  to  collect  a  tenth  or 
some  other  payment^  contrary  to  the  understanding  at  Doncastcr 
Every  day,  so  it  was  rumoured,  ships  were  bringing  ordnanct 
into  Hull,  every  day  the  fortifications  of  Scarborough  were  being 
strengthened.  It  was  reported  that  Lord  Derby  had  kept  "*  a 
great  Christmas "  at  Lathom ;  it  was  known  that  Cromwell 
was  still  privy  seaL  A  royal  letter  had  come  to  the  xnayor  of 
York  commanding  him  to  disarm  the  commons.  Even  ^'u%v 
minds  acting  on  such  indications  could  detect  a  perfiditjus  df- 
sign.  "  1  fear  me,"  said  John  Hallom,  a  yeoman  who  possessed 
great  influence  In  Yorkswold  and  Holdemess,  "  the  genttancn 
will  deceive  us  the  commons,  and  the  king's  grace  intends  to 
perform  nothing  of  our  petitions.  Wherefore  I  think  best  to 
take  Hull  and  Scarborough  ourselves  betimes."' 

This  mad  design  was.  despite  Adke's  vehement  effortss  "C* 
tually  proce«led  with.  There  was  a  Yorkshire  landlord  oBtmod 
Sir  Francis  Bigod,  a  curious  compound  of  pedantry  and  enthu- 
siasm, whose  light  and  variable  nature  had  for  some  inscrutable 
reason  suddenly  darted  from  the  protestant  to  the  catholic  pot 
On  Wednesday,  January  to,  1537,  Bigod  explained  to  HaJloni 
in  Walton  Abbey  that  the  charter  of  Doncaster  warf  not  g00(^ 
because  it  did  not  run  in  the  king's  name  :  that  the  kir^s  office 
was  to  have  no  cure  of  souls ;  and  then  with  the  vanit}*  of  an 
author  he  read  to  the  yeoman  a  treatise  of  his  own  compositioa 
showing  what  authority  belonged  to  a  pope,  what  to  a  btabop, 
and  what  to  a  king.  Two  days  later  it  was  arranged  tfaot 
Hallom  should  take  Hull,  and  Bigod  Scarborough.  To  avoid 
suspicion  they  were  to  slip  in  on  a  market  day  without  hanMM 
and  in  several  companies. 

The  enterprise  ended  in  disaster.  On  the  l6th  HaDom 
whose  design  had  already  been  betrayed  to  the  mayor,  entered 
Hull  with  twenty  confederates,  was  recognised,  struck  c^twn  tai 
^ptured.     The  siege  of  Scarborough  castle,  never  v^Qiwiy 
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conducted,  was  raised  at  the  approach  of  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  while  chap. 
on  the  19th  a  force  of  Holdemess  men,  under  the  command  of  ^^ 
Sir  Ralph  Ellerkar,  defeated  Bigod's  force  outside  the  walls  of 
Beverley.  On  February  10  Bigod  himself  feil  into  the  hands 
of  the  royalists.  That  the  revolt  was  so  easily  extinguished 
was  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of  Aske,  Darcy,  Constable, 
and  Ellerkar ;  that  it  occurred  at  all  was  attributed  by  Sir 
Wiliiam  Fairfax,  writing  to  CromweH,  largely  to  the  influence 
of  the  clergy.  For  the  north  it  was  a  great  and  unredeemed 
calamity.  Henry  could  now  argue  that  ihe  pilgrims  had  broken 
their  pledge^  that  the  promises  given  at  Doncaster  were  waste 
paper,  and  that  his  hands  were  free  to  punish  the  leaders^  the 
commons,  and  the  Church.  Darcy,  Aske,  and  Constable  were 
brought  to  London  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  It  availed 
them  little  that  they  had  helped  to  save  the  north  from  a 
terrible  convulsion.  Letters  showed  that  they  still  cherished 
hopes  of  a  free  parliament,  and  to  desire  that  was  "  to  persist 
in  a  traitor's  heart ".  Other  charges  were  brought  tending  to 
exhibit  undue  leniency  to  misguided  men,  and  from  the  letters 
with  which  they  had  allayed  the  suspicions  of  the  commons, 
evidence  was  collected  of  sympathy  with  I'ebelJton.  A  con- 
viction was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  results  of  the  trial 
were  anticipated  by  the  seizure  of  the  prisoners'  goods  to  the 
king's  use.  On  a  market  day  in  July  Aske  was  drawn  on  a 
hurdle  through  the  city  of  York,  where,  as  the  king  remarked 
to  SulTolk,  "he  was  in  his  greatest  and  most  frantic  glory,"  and 
hanged  in  chains.  He  admitted  that,  with  Darcy  and  Constable, 
he  was  about  to  send  to  Flanders  for  aid  and  ordnance,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  had  offended  Godj  the  king,  and  tlie  world  ;  but 
he  denied  that  the  northern  men  were  traitors,  and  affirmed  that 
Cromwell  had  several  times  promised  him  a  pardon  for  his  life, 
"  and  that  at  one  time  he  had  a  token  from  the  king's  majesty 
of  pardon  for  confessing  the  truth  ".  Constable  suffered  a  like 
fate  at  Hull;  Darcy  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  Adam 
Sedbergh,  abbot  of  Jervaux ;  Dr.  Pickering,  a  black  friar ; 
William  Thirsk,  quondam  abbot  of  Fountains  ;  Dr,  Cockerell, 
the  prior  of  Gainsborough  ;  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  and  Sir  Francis 
Bigod  were  added  to  the  first  batch  of  victims.  Traitors  at 
heart  they  had  never  been,  but  there  was  not  one  of  them  but 
would  have  set  his  hand  to  Darcy 's  passionate  apostrophe  when 
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on  April  19,  he  was  examined  by  the  lord  privy  seal  at  ibe 
chancellor's  house:  "Cromwell,  it  is  thou  that  art  the  %xry 
original  and  chief  causer  of  all  this  rebellion  and  mischief,  and 
art  likewise  causer  of  the  apprehension  of  us  that  be  noble  men* 
and  dost  daily  earnestly  travail  to  bring  us  to  one  end  and  to 
strike  off  our  heads,  and  I  trust  that  or  thou  die,  though  tfaow 
wouldst  procure  all  the  noblemen's  heads  within  the  realm  to 
be  stricken  off,  yet  shall  there  one  head  remain  that  shall  strike 
off  thy  head  ". 

So  with  the  destruction  of  the  leaders,  lay  and  cl 
iealots  and  moderates,  ended  the  pilgrimage  of  grace, 
king  did  not  come  north ;  the  free  parliament  was  never  held, 
Cromwell  still  remained  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  So 
far  from  averting  destruction  from  the  monasteries^  this  move- 
ment, in  which  so  many  monks  and  prieste  had  participated 
only  afforded  fresh  pretexts  for  severity.  By  a  forced  and  un- 
just construction  of  the  last  law  of  treason,  the  great  houses  of 
Jervaux,  Whalley,  Barlings.  Kirkstead,  and  Bridlington  were  dis- 
solved by  the  attainder  of  their  abbots.  The  abbot  of  Fumes 
was  forced  to  sign  a  deed  of  surrender,  and  the  most  magntii- 
cent  monastery  in  Lancashire  was  dismantled  and  ruined  Upon 
the  shore  of  the  Solway  looking  towards  Scotland  stood  the  Ci^ 
tercian  abbey  of  Holm  Cultram,  a  community  of  twenty-five 
monks.  The  abbot  Thomas  Carter  was  accused  of  complicity 
in  the  Lincolnshire  rebellion  and  of  violating  the  Cromwcllian 
injunctions.  A  commission  was  sent  down  to  the  abbey  to  tiy 
the  case ;  the  abbot  died  before  the  finding,  and  Gawin  Boro- 
daite,  his  successor,  a  tool  of  Cromwell's,  surrendered  the  abbey 
into  the  king's  hands.  The  farmers  of  the  suppressed  houses 
were  restored,  and  while  "grave,  discreet,  and  learned  person- 
i^;es"  were  despatched  to  the  north  "  to  teach  and  preach  Ac 
truth,"  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  the  kingfs  vehement  approval 
proclaimed  martial  law  tn  the  disturbed  district  \  fresh  rising 
of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  men  in  Februa*>'  *ni' 
phasised  the  need  of  strong  action.^ 

The  royal  vengeance  was  strict  and  terrible.  Seven^-foor 
men  were  hanged  in  Carlisle ;  another  batch  at  Durham  ;  a  thin! 

'  Sii  Thsmu  Whvtsn'i  atimstc  of  the  propeny  of  the  Cumbiriw^  aol 
Westmorland  ringleiderB  pfovcs  tha.t  they  w««  poor  men  {Ltttrrt  mmd  ftptru 
»ii.,  49S,  641). 
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at  York  Women  stealing  out  at  night  to  cut  down  a  husband  chap. 
or  a  brother  from  the  gibbet  were  prosecuted  for  interfering 
with  the  justice  of  the  king.  "  You  shall  in  any  wise."  wrote 
Henry  to  his  lieutenant,  "cause  such  dreadful  execution  to  be 
done  upon  a  good  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  town, 
village,  and  hamlet  that  have  offended  in  this  rebellion  as  well 
by  the  hanging  of  them  up  in  trees  as  by  the  quartering  of  them 
and  the  setting  of  their  head^  and  quarters  in  every  town  great 
and  smalt,  as  they  may  be  a  fearful  spectacle  to  all  other  here- 
after tliat  would  practise  any  like  matter"  But  these  hateful 
instructions  were  supplemented  by  measures  of  a  more  states- 
manlike character.  The  disturbances  of  the  north  had  caused 
special  commissions  to  be  appointed  even  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  pilgrimage,  and  among  the  remembrances  of  Cromwell 
for  June,  1535,  is  the  suggestion  of  a  council  of  the  north.' 
This  suggestion  was  now  carried  into  effect,  "  That  things  may 
be  handled  substantially  so  that  people  may  see  the  good  of 
law  and  the  evil  of  violence,  his  majesty  has  joined  with  the 
said  duke  an  honourable  council  whose  advice  the  duke  shall  in 
all  things  use."  The  duke  and  his  council  were  to  make  pro- 
gress through  the  country  inquiring  into  *'  the  spoils  and  other 
enormities"  committed  since  the  king's  pardon,  and  when  the 
land  was  at  peace  to  sit  twice  a  week  "to  determine  causes  of 
common  justice".^ 

Norfolk  returned  to  London  in  September,  1537,  but  the 
council  of  the  north  remained,  an  abiding  symbol  of  royal 
authority,  under  the  presidency  of  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Its  functions  embraced  cveiy  sphere  of  governmental  activity. 
It  supervised  the  collection  of  revenue;  it  was  responsible 
for  the  upkeep  of  fortresses  and  the  supply  of  ordnance ;  it 
administered  justice ;  it  carried  out  the  work  of  dismantling 
the  condemned  monasteries.  In  case  of  need  the  president  was 
authorised  to  levy  armed  men.  It  was  a  body  devised  not  for 
show  but  for  hard  work,  a  plain  middle-class  committee  con- 
sisting of  a  bishop,  four  knights^  and  seven  gentlemen  ;  and  it 
was  to  a  committee  so  composed,  deriving  r^ular  salaries  from 
the  crown  and  holding  regular  communication  with  the  govern- 
ment in  London,  that  the  rule  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland, 

'  Lfff^ri  axif  Pn/iirrj,  vtii.,  S93;  c/".  a]H>  viii.,  51J  ;  xi.,  1363. 
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Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire  was  now  entrusted 
At  an  annual  cost  estimated  at  ;£i,200,  Henry  and  Cromwdl 
had  established  the  machinery  of  an  orderly  and  effeciivt 
government  of  the  north. 

The  year  which  witnessed  the  suppression  of  the  northern 
revolt  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  two  books,  one  o( 
temporary,  and  the  other  of  lasting  importance  in  the  bistoiy 
of  the  English  Church.  The  Institution  of  a  Christian  .!/«■ 
was  a  statement  of  Anglican  dogma,  reached  after  discussiom 
which  occupied  the  bishops  and  divines  from  FebTuar>*  till  iW 
middle  of  July,  153?.  In  this  treatise,  commonly  known  » 
the  Bishops'  book,  the  four  sacraments,  which  had  been  Wt 
unnoticed  in  the  Ten  Articles,  were  "  found  again  "  and  iMik 
the  subject  of  formal  exposition.  Justification  was  dec1arc<d  to 
be  due  entirely  to  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  did  not  dispeuse 
from  Che  obligation  to  good  works  ;  and  while  purgatory  kw 
repudiated^  prayers  for  departed  souls  were  recommended  as 
laudable.  The  treatise  was  submitted  to  the  king,  who  infornial 
the  bishops  that  not  having  time  fully  to  examine  it,  but  tmsliag 
to  their  wisdom,  he  was  willing  that  it  should  be  read  on  Sbd- 
days  and  holy  days  for  the  next  three  ycare.  It  was  in  (act 
calculated  to  soothe  some  apprehension  which  had  been  ni«d 
by  the  omissions  from  the  first  Anglican  formulary. 

The  authorisation  of  an   English  Bible  is  an  event  of  fa 
deeper  significance  than  the  judicious  compromise  of  the  Bishop* 
book.     The  England  of  Henry  V 1 11.  was  not  a  religious  countn, 
nor  was  the  age  of  the  reformation  a  religious  age  ;  but  the  E:^ 
iish  Bible  sank  into  the  general  consciousness,  and  gave  to  1 
movement  which  owed  much  of  its  original  momentum  to  tht 
material  greed  of  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  a  power  of  po 
manent  appeal  to  the  whole  population.     The  Bible  made  «*« 
reformation  popular  and  secure,  and  this  not  only  because  il  pi 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  member  of  the  communjty. 
sacred  literature  of  great  beauty  and  richness,  but  also  bccai 
it  brought  into  startling  light  the  obscured  features  of  primiti* 
Christianity,  the  simple  structure  of  the  early  Churchy  and  iht 
rudimentary  precepts  which  lay  at  the  base  of  the  sacramcnai 
system.     In  the  versions  of  William  Tyndale^  the  word  irf* 
jSyTT??  is  translated  "  elder  "  instead  of  "  pri^t  "  ;  iKKKr\aia  "CO* 
gregation"  instead  of  "church";  it^avt^ha  "repent"  instcM! 


lo  penance":  and  these  and  other  renderings,  though  far  more 
'xact  tlaan  the  authorised  Latin  of  the  Vulgate,  were  revolution- 
*Ty  just    because  they  were  divested  of  the  associations  with 
vhich   the  Latin  terms   had    been  clothed  by  the  subsequent 
xccretions  of  catholic  tradition.     The  translation  of  the  Bible 
*2xecuted  by  MiEes  Coverdale,  and  published  in  October,  1 535, 
"with  a  dedication  to  Henry  VIII.j  was  not,  like  Tyndale's  Bible, 
■^  work  of  valuable  and  original  scholarship.     Tyndale  went  to 
the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew ;  Coverdale  drew  from  the  Vulgate 
'and  Luther,     But  though  it  was  the  first  English  printed  Bible 
to    receive  authorisation    in  England,  Coverdale's  version,  im- 
^ferfect  and  unscholarly,  did  not  hold  its  ground.     By  a  singular 
revenge  of  fortune  the  work  of  the  heretic,  Tyndale,  whose 
expressed  aim  had  been  to  make  every  peasant  as  wise  as  the 
greatest  divine^  was  received  under  a  disguise  into  the  country 
which  had  expelled  him  and  burnt  his  works.     In  August,  1 537. 
Cranmer  was  reading  with  enthusiasm  a  new  Bible,  preferable 
in  his  opinion  to  any  other  translation   and  deser\'ing  to   be 
licensed  for  general  use,     The  work  appeared,  sold  with  author- 
ity by  Richard  Grafton,  and  accompanied  by  a  dedication  to 
the  king  from  one  Thomas  Matthew,  probably  a  pseudonym 
for  John  Rogers,  the  protestant  martyr  of  Mary's  reiga     The 
version  was  not  original.     The  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  were  derived  from 
Tyndale;  the  rest  with  some  corrections  and  alterations  from 
Coverdale.     In  1 538  this  version  was  ordered  to  be  supplied  to 
the  churchK.     '  * 
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The  course  of  the  pilgrimage  of  grace  was  watched  with  ffP 
indiPferenC  eyes  by  the  wardens  of  cathotic  orthodoxy  on  the 
continent ;  but  the  diffJcuIty  lay  in  devising  an  effective  channel 
for  the  current  of  sympathy.  CharleSj  still  involved  in  his  wu 
with  France,  and  holding  that  all  popular  movements  wot 
necessarily  short-lived,  was  unwilling  to  offend  Henry  on  ibe 
doubtful  chance  of  a  successful  revolution  in  England  ;  nor  was 
his  rival,  the  libertine  ally  of  the  Turk,  so  imprudent  as  to  pro- 
voke a  second  enemy  into  the  field  for  the  sake  of  the  ChorcK 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  pope  to  be  less  circumspect  in  so  ^ve  i 
matter,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1 537  Paul  III.  determined  to 
despatch  a  legafus  a  latere  to  Flanders  to  encourage  the  catboKc 
insurgents  and  to  recall  Henry  to  the  true  fold. 

His  choice  fell  upon  Reginald  Pole,  third  son  of  the  Countes 
of  Salisbury  and  grandson  of  Geoi^e  Duke  of  Clarence ;  nor 
could  any  selection  have  been  /tiade  at  once  more  brilliant  or 
more  deplorable.  Pole  was  handsome,  charming,  teamed,  dfr 
vout,  a  member  of  a  great  English  house,  and  bound  to  Here)' 
by  many  ties  of  gratitude  and  friendship.  As  a  youth  he  had 
studied  under  Linacre  and  William  Latimer  at  Oxford ;  and  tba 
with  Henry's  permission,  and  liberally  5ubsidi!;ed  from  Hcmy'i 
purse,  he  had  spent  five  fruitful  years  in  Italy,  forming  friend- 
ships with  the  leaders  of  humanism,  deepening  his  own  koo«- 
ledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  winning  the  love  of  mirrj' 
kinds  of  men  by  his  spontaneity,  his  wit,  his  el^ant  bearint. 
his  zeal  for  knowledge^  and  a  certain  steady  elevation  of  d>y- 
acter.  He  returned  to  England  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  tc 
find  the  cloud  of  the  divorce  question  crccpirig  over  the  1 
The  king,  whose  early  piety,  love  of  justice,  and  enooun|gfr_ 
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merit  of  talent,  he  never  ceased  warmly  to  acknowledge,  had  CHAP, 
fallen  a  victim  to  concupiscence.  The  atmosphere  was  uncon-  ' 
genial  to  him,  and  after  a  spell  of  quiet  work  in  the  monastery 
of  Sheen,  Pole  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  continue  his 
studies  in  Paris.  He  was  pursued  by  a  command  to  collect 
from  the  university  opinions  favourable  to  the  divorce ;  and 
since  to  collect  opinions  was  one  thing  and  to  adopt  them  was 
another,  he  contrived,  with  the  assistance  of  Fox,  to  satisfy  his 
patron. 

On  his  return  he  was  confronted  by  a  more  formidable  per- 
plexity. He  was  required  to  declare  his  views  upon  the  king's 
secret  matter,  and  was  given  to  understand  that^  should  they  be 
of  the  right  complexion,  he  might,  though  still  a  layman,  re- 
ceive the  bishopric  of  Winchester  or  the  archbishopric  of  York. 
His  family,  his  friends,  in  particular  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
earnestly  pressed  him  to  take  this  comfortable  course,  and  in  a 
moment  of  weaknes-s  Pole  believed  himself  to  have  discovered 
a  mean  between  his  conscience  and  the  king.  The  news  was 
transmitted  to  Henry^  who  was  anxious  for  the  support  of  so 
brilliant  a  disciple,  and  an  interview  was  accorded  at  York  Place. 
According  to  Pole's  own  account,  the  sight  of  his  beloved 
master  suddenly  turned  his  purpose.  He  could  not  betray 
him ;  the  image  of  the  peril  and  disgrace  into  which  Henry  was 
drifting  rose  clear  before  hia  mind ;  and  throwing  compromise 
to  the  wind,  he  implored  him  to  save  his  soul  from  destruction. 
The  king  put  his  hand  to  his  dagger,  and  mastered  his  first  pas- 
sionate impulse  to  stab  the  critic.  Pole  retired,  b^it  later  sub- 
mitted a  written  statement  of  his  views.  Henry  read  the  paper, 
recognised  its  sincerity,  but  trusted  tliat  the  writer  would  see 
fit  to  change  hts  opinions.  Meanwhile  parliament  began  its 
assault  on  the  Church,  and  Pole,  seeing  with  dismay  the  grow- 
ing ascendency  of  Cromwell,  petitioned  that  he  might  resume 
his  studies  abroad.  If  Chapuys  may  be  trusted,  he  told  Hertry 
that  if  he  stayed  longer  in  England  he  must  attend  parliament, 
and  that,  if  the  divorce  were  discussed,  he  must  speak  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience.  With  a  generosity  not  unmingled  with 
prudence  Henry  gave  him  his  liberty  and  continued  his  pension. 

A  tranquil  life  was  now  open  to  him,  should  he  choose  to 
spend  it  in  pleasant  converse  with  learned  friends  in  Venice 
or  Padua,  or  at  the  favourite  summer  station  of  Rovelone  in 
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TAP,  the  Euganean  hilU.  But  Pole  was  alike  too  prominent  and 
too  large-hearted  to  be  extinguished  in  scholarly  meditatiom. 
In  April,  i535>  he  received  a  mandate  from  the  king  to  ay 
whether  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  and  marriage  with  the  widow 
of  a  deceased  brother  were  authorised  by  Scripture.  On  that 
points  he  was  charged  to  give  his  opinion,  **  true,  plain,  without 
colour  or  cloak  of  dissimulation,"  not  in  "a  great  volume  in  i 
book»  but  the  most  effectual  reasons  plainly  set  forth  ".  Pok 
understood  what  he  was  required  to  do,  and  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends  at  home  showed  him  the  importance  of  doing*  it ;  bui 
all  hesitation  was  effaced  by  the  news  of  the  catholic  niart>T- 
doms  which  was  brought  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  siunmec. 
The  Rnger  of  God,  he  said,  appeared  to  be  visible  in  the  blood 
of  such  men.  To  a  patriotic  Englishman  and  a  convinced  p»- 
palist  it  seemed  to  be  mere  folly  to  rescue  Africa  from  the  infidei 
while  England  was  lost  to  the  faith;  and  Pole  set  himselfdcnni 
to  write,  not  a  short  answer  to  definite  questions,  but  a  pasdon- 
ate  denunciation  of  the  crimes  of  the  English  government 

The  De  UnitnU  Eaiesiee  was  despatched  with  a  cotrering 
letter  to  Tunstall  on  May  37,  1536.  It  ts  unsparing  in  its  in- 
vective, loaded  with  threat-J,  urgent  in  its  concluding  appeal  to 
penance.  Henry,  who  had  been  compared  to  Nero  and  Do- 
mitian,  concealed  his  indignation,  stated  that  he  was  not  dis- 
pleased, and  invited  Pole  to  England.  Pole  prudently  declined 
*'  If  God,"  he  wrote  to  Tunstall,  "would  give  his  grace  to  tastt 
but  one  tear  of  pure  penance  ...  all  the  pleasure  and  comfort 
that  ever  1  had  from  chiMhood  or  the  whole  world  could  give, 
were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  sweetness  thereof."  ^  Bvt  W 
tear  of  penance  gh'stened  on  the  royal  cheek ;  rather  as  ncwi 
came  to  Kngland  that  the  author  of  this  audacious  treatise  h^ 
been  summoned  to  Romd  it  glowed  with  fresh  indignation.  At 
Verona  Pole  opened  letters  from  his  mother,  his  elder  brodtcf, 
from  CromweM  and  from  Tunstall,  threatening  him  with  di«id- 
ful  consequences  if  he  pursued  his  journey.  He  happened  tO' 
be  travelling  with  his  friend  Carafla,  Archbishop  of  Chieti, 
afterwards  Paul  IV.,  and  with  Giberti,  Bishop  of  Verona.  Hb 
agonies  of  perplexity  were  overcome  by  their  pious  persuasiam. 
and  he  learnt  that  to  disregard  the  threat?  of  a  king  and  \ht 
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love  of  a  mother  would  redound  to  the  glory  of  God.     Tn  No-   CHAP, 
vember,    I5j6.  he  was   in    Rome,  sumptuously  lodged  in  the     ^^'' 
Vatican.     On  December  22  he  received  the  purple.     On  Feb- 
ruaty  9,  1537,  he  was  created  legatus  a  latere  and  despatched 
northwards  to  hold  out  a  hand  to  the  catholic  insurgent;?  in 
England. 

If  a  If^te  had  landed  in  Yorkshire  in  the  previous  October 
his  name  and  office  as  the  bearer  of  the  papal  censures 
might  have  given  to  the  slow  and  uncertain  counsels  of  the 
catholic  lords  just  that  degree  of  momentum  which  was  wanting 
to  convert  an  armed  demonstration  of  opinion  into  a  formidable 
cruijade.  But  autumn  and  winter  passed  ;  the  pilgrimage  was 
crushed  and  the  loaders  taken  before  the  papal  legate  left  Rome. 
Pole's  expedition  only  served  to  exhibit  the  impotence  of  the 
papacy,  and  the  strength  and  watchfulness  of  the  English  go- 
vernment. The  King  of  France  ordered  him  out  of  his  king- 
dom ;  the  Regent  o^  the  Netherlands  refused  to  allow  him  into 
her  territory-  His  life  was  in  danger  from  spies  and  cut-throats. 
At  Brussels  and  at  Paris  English  agents  were  Eoudly  protesting 
that  he  should  be  extradited  as  a  traitor.  After  a  month  spent 
at  Cambray,  in  some  peril  and  no  little  ignominy,  the  legate 
was  conveyed  under  an  escort,  like  some  plague-stricken  person, 
into  the  territory  of  the  Archbishop  of  Li^ge,  Thence  fleeing 
in  August  by  an  unaccustomed  route,  he  returned  to  Italy  with 
the  discredit  which  attaches  to  a  futile  and  unaccomplished 
mission,  It  was  a  great  triumph  for  Henry,  an  extraordinary 
humiliation  for  the  pope,  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  religious 
principle  in  the  scheme  of  European  politics.  The  phlegmatic 
Charles  congratulated  the  government  at  Brussels  on  its  discreet 
operations.  So  valuable  was  the  friendship  of  the  British  Nero 
to  the  head  of  the  holy  Roman  empire. 

A  greater  triumph  was  to  follow.  On  the  vigil  of  St  Edward, 
October  12,  1537,  Queen  Jane  presented  the  king  with  a  son. 
The  appearance  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  so  long  vainly  de- 
aired,  and  now  coming  just  after  the  suppression  of  the  northern 
troubles,  was  the  most  effectual  answer  which  could  be  given  to 
those  who  saw  in  the  Princess  Mary  God's  instrument  for  the 
reversal  of  an  impious  policy.  For  the  first  time  the  chances  of 
the  dynasty  seemed  reasonably  secure  ;  but  grief  came  hard 
upon  the  heels  of  rejoicing.      Twelve  days  after  the  birth  of 
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Prince  Edward  Henr>'^  was  a  widower,  whose  hand  was  ag^ 
free  to  be  bestowed  in  marriage,  and  consequently  an  urgcr.: 
matter  for  diplomatic  discussion. 

The  improvement  in  the  situation  at  home  was  balanced  by 
disquieting  news  from  abroad.  The  war  between  Francb  anf 
Charles  was  steadily  dying  down,  and  a  three  months'  tnisc, 
concluded  in  November,  I  537,  seemed  suspiciously  ominous  of 
peace.  It  was  the  object  of  Henry's  diplomacy  to  play  upn 
the  jealousies  of  the  two  sovereigns  and  to  keep  them  per- 
petualty  embroiled  while  he  pursued  his  own  masterly  and  lucra- 
tive ways  at  home.  With  this  end  in  view  two  sets  of  marriage 
negotiations  were  independently  pursued  at  the  Spanish  and  the 
French  courts.  The  negotiations  with  Charles  centred  round  • 
project  of  a  double  marriage  alliance  between  Henry  and  Chris* 
tina,  Duchess  of  Milan,  and  Mary  and  Don  Loys.  the  Infante  of 
Portugal,  Christina  was  the  daughter  of  Isabella,  the  sister  of 
Charles  V.,  who  had  married  Christian  IT,  the  deposed  Kii^of 
Denmark.  She  was  described  as  a  vii^in  widow,  sixteen  yaw 
old,  "very  tall,  of  competent  beauty, soft  of  speech,  and  genllcof 
countenance,"  and  a  picture  of  her  was  executed  by  Holbdn  stt 
three  hours'  sitting  to  recommend  her  charms  to  the  Er^lisli 
court  The  other  alliance  was  more  open  to  questiorL  Mary  w«5 
half  a  Spaniard,  and  Charles  calculated  that  if  his  cousin  wcje 
married  to  the  Infante  of  Portugal  and  he  bestowed  upon  them 
the  Duchy  of  Milan^  England  would  be  involved  in  the  ddfiaioe 
of  that  disputed  province.  To  accept  the  proposals  which  came 
from  Charles  without  modification  would  have  necessitated  a 
clo.ser  and  more  perilous  understanding  than  Henry  cared  fbr. 
and  he  imported  into  the  discussion  of  the  project  some  tupics 
which  were  calculated  to  impede  the  smooth  progress  of  the 
negotiations ;  he  demanded  of  Charles  a  pledge  that  he  woaU 
not  recognise  the  council  of  the  Church  which  the  pope  had 
summoned  to  meet  at  Mantua,  and  instructed  his  agents 
haggle  over  the  terms  of  the  Portuguese  match. 

Meanwhile  he  affected  to  survey  the  matrimonial  supplits 
France.  Informed  that  a  match  had  been  made  between  Mary 
of  Guise  and  James  V.  of  Scotland,  Henry  declared  that  notfalBg 
would  please  him  better  than  a  union  with  that  remarkable  lady. 
But  if  it  was  a  classic  device  to  sow  tU-will  between  Paris  and 
Edinbiu^h,  it  was  one  which  no  great  exerdsc  of  penpicadQ^ 
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was  required  to  defeat.  Francis  caused  Henry  to  be  informed 
that  the  lady's  hand  was  already  bestowed  on  his  nephew,  and 
to  the  chagrin  of  her  ambitious  mother,  ordered  the  Scottish 
match  to  proceed.  Unabashed  Henry  resumed  his  gallant 
quest.  CouJd  not  a  train  of  French  beauties  be  sent  to  Calais^ 
or  some  such  spot,  where  the  eye  of  the  intending  bridegroom 
could  conveniently  inspect  them  ?  It  was  objected  that  French 
ladies  were  not  to  be  trotted  out  like  hackneys^  and  Henry  was 
recommended  to  send  trustworthy  persons  to  report  upon  the 
resources  of  the  French  court.  "  By  God,"  said  the  king,  "  f 
trust  no  one  but  myself.  The  thing  touches  me  too  near.  I 
wish  to  see  them  and  know  them  some  time  before  deciding." ' 
But  meanwhile  events  had  occurred  which  emptied  these  deal- 
ings of  serious  significance.  In  June,  1538,  a  ten  years"  truce 
was  arranged  at  Nice  between  Charles  and  Francis  through  the 
mediation  of  the  pope ;  and  in  July  the  understanding  was  con- 
firmed by  a  personal  meeting  of  the  two  sovereigns  at  Aigues- 
Mortes.  That  which  Henry  had  particularly  feared  was  now 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  great  dispute  was  settled,  and  settled 
without  his  proffered  mediation,  nor  was  there  any  political 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  marriage  which  did  not  break 
the  new-made  understanding.  "  I  am  resolved,"  said  Henry  to 
Chatillon,  "not  to  marry  unless  the  emperor  or  the  king  my 
brother  prefer  my  friendship  to  that  which  they  have  together.'*^ 
The  amity  of  Aigues-Mortes  founded  on  the  mutual  exhaustion 
of  the  combatants  was  not  a  very  solid  block  of  diplomatic 
masonry ;  but  it  was  somewhat  exorbitant  to  expect  that  it 
should  tumble  to  the  ground  at  the  first  blast  of  Henry's  matri- 
monial horn.  The  talk  of  the  marriages  grew  fainEerand  fainter 
until  the  whole  plan  faded  into  oblivion. 

While  the  triple  union  of  Nice  had  created  an  international 
situation  of  extreme  delicacy  and  peril,  Henry,  with  little  care 
for  possible  consequences  and  reckless  of  the  fires  of  catholic 
indignation,  embarked  on  a  course  which  was  calculated  to 
wound  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Latin  world  in  a  most  tender 
place.  The  greater  monasteries  were  one  by  one  falling  into 
the  king's  hands  by  way  of  surrender,  a  process  considerably 
quickened  by  a  new  visitation  conducted  by  Leigh  and  Layton 
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in  January,  153-S;  and  a  vigorous  campaign  was  prosecsieed 
against  the  friaries.  But  more  irapressive  than  the  confiscaitioB 
and  rapid  downfall  of  the  monastic  system,  was  the  methodial 
and  organised  destruction  of  relics,  images,  and  shrines,  the  tdood 
ofHailes.thc  rood  ofBoxley,  the  angel  ofCaversham,  the  Image 
of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  the  famous  and  splendid  shrfnc  of 
St  Thomas  at  Canterbury,  The  war  against  the  toys  and  em- 
blems of  popular  superstition  was  conducted  with  the  rollicktr^ 
and  contemptuous  iconoc)asm  of  which  Cromwell  was  a  master- 
The  rood  of  Boxley,  discovered  to  be  a  miserable  mcchanisoi 
of  wood  and  wire,  was  exposed  in  the  market-place  at  Maxl- 
stone  and  made  the  butt  of  a  satirical  sermon  at  St.  Faula  A 
special  commission  sat  upon  the  blood  of  Hailes  and  stripped  A 
of  its  slender  credentials  to  respect.  It  was  reported  from  North 
Wales  that  a  rude  and  ancient  wooden  image  named  Darvdl 
Gardam  was  belieied  to  have  the  power  of  recalling  lost  soob 
from  hell,  and  was  in  consequence  the  bounic  of  pilgrinutge 
and  the  recipient  of  a  copious  but  rustic  tribute.  The  uncouth 
idol  wa.<;  hauled  to  London,  and  with  an  intention  too  ubvtfxs 
to  elude  the  gaping  crowds  of  Smith6eld,  even  if  it  bad  noi 
been  advertised  in  verse  upon  the  gallows,  was  burnt  bencalli 
the  sufiTering  form  of  a  catholic  martyr. 

But  a  special  significance  underlay  the  destruction  of  Beckds 
shrine  at  Canterbury.  All  over  the  catholic  world  St.  Thomas  w 
regarded  as  the  martyr  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  as  ihc 
victim  of  an  impious  king  who  had  tran^^essed  the  frontier  of 
secular  authority.  The  martyrdom  of  Beckett  blazoned  on  many 
a  painted  window,  was  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  sacred  cai&c 
of  ecclesiastical  exemption ;  the  shrine  of  Becket,  reputed  to  l« 
the  richest  in  Europe,  attracted  crowds  of  pilgrims  drawn  finso 
every  country  and  clime.  The  cause  thus  commemorated  and 
sustained  in  popular  sentiment  was  the  cause  which  How>*** 
government  was  now  combating ;  and  with  a  true  but  ruthlsi 
instinct  it  determined  to  uproot  a  dangerous  sentiment  \xf  de- 
stroying the  emblem  which  was  most  efTcctual  in  preserving 
it  Becket  was  declared  to  be  "  a  rebel  who  fled  the  realm  to 
France  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  procure  the  abrogatiaa 
of  wholesome  laws  ".  His  pictures  were  ordered  to  be  ptwrlw** 
down,  his  festival  to  be  discontinued,  his  services  to  be  enscd 
from  the  books ;  and  while  the  precious  shrine  at  Canterbur}' 
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was  stripped  of  its  jewels  and  its  gold,  the  bones  and  relics  of  CHAP, 
the  saint  were  ignominiously  burnt.  ^ 

When  the  outrage  was  announced  to  the  college  of  cardinals 
on  October  25,  1538,  it  filled  them  with  ire  and  consternation. 
What  adequate  punishment  could  be  inflicted  upon  a  man  who 
thus  heaped  impiety  on  impiety?  A  committee  of  cardinals 
was  appointed  to  explore  possibilities  and  to  suggest  a  plan  of 
campai^  which  might  have  some  chance  of  success.  It  was 
dccidedf  doubtless  upon  their  recommendation,  that  the  papacy 
should  urge  Charles  and  Francis,  if  not  to  invade  England,  at 
least  by  a  suspension  of  commerce  to  cause  the  heretical  king 
serious  inconvenience.  A  bull  against  Henry  had  been  drafted 
in  AugiisE,  1535,  but  suripended  by  advice  of  the  powers  and  in 
hopes  of  the  king's  amendment.  The  execution  of  this  bull 
was  now,  on  December  17,  1538,  commanded  on  the  ground  that 
Henry  so  far  from  profiting  by  the  leniency  of  the  curia  had 
proceeded  [o  further  excesses^  that  he  had  dug  up  and  burned 
the  bones  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  scattered  his  ashes  to 
the  winds,  and  despoiled  his  shrine.  It  was  hoped  that  force 
might  support  piety.  Pole  \va.s  sent  to  Toledo  to  urge  Charles 
to  make  a  truce  with  the  Turk  and  to  recover  England  for  the 
true  religion ;  and  a  papal  envoy  was  despatched  to  Scotland 
with  the  bjretta  and  cap  for  Beaton,  the  new  Scottish  cardinal, 
and  with  a  commission  to  urge  French  and  Scots  alike  to  pub- 
lish the  bull,  to  prohibit  commerce  and  intelligence  with  Eng- 
land, and  to  wage  war  against  the  Bible  corruptly  translated 
into  liie  Engh'sh  tongue.  At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  a 
question  whether  the  course  of  Henry's  domestic  policy  would 
not  be  violently  interrupted  by  the  action  of  France,  Scotland, 
and  the  empire  acting  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  the 
pope. 

The  counterstroke  to  these  machinations  was  a  sudden  and 
terrible  blow  aimed  at  the  family  and  friends  of  Cardinal  Pole. 
At  the  end  of  August  Sir  GeofTrey  Pole,  the  cardinal's  younger 
brother,  a  man  who  had  repeatedly  urged  upon  Chapuys  that  a 
\  foreign  conquest  of  England  was  greatly  desired  by  the  people, 
and  easy  of  accomplishment,  was  cast  into  the  Tower,  and  then 
after  his  spirit  had  been  broken  by  nearly  two  months  of  con- 

'  Mr.  H.  S.  Milman  contends,  but  dotifi  not  piove,  that  the  banes  af  Sl 
Thomat  ■were  htddm  and  not  burnt  {Atehai>iog\a^  liiL  [1893],  an  i?^.). 
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snifBcttEn  to 
GpK  of  dits  mi^ruhli; 

Lard  DciBHaa^Sv 
of 


Fnal 
evklBHf  was  ctjulml 
Loni  Moac^iK,  tike 

])fo«afe;aiid  aoKrfl 
agptiast  wfacm  noduBgi 

to  iAk  abttae  of  ibo^  was  ^leased  upoa  lecognEsancs 
E»ete-  aad  tfag  Ftafa  »oc  ili  ijyii  il  far  deatr w-liuu. 

For  this  there  vac  OBiqr  icosoib  whicli  comiseDds! 
adwes  to  Host- and  OoiBii^     Ro}^  blood  ran  iatbeiHl 
tkodi  of  tbe  Poles  aodtfafOMrttsHTs;  ftir  wiiOc  Mootapca 
die  giandsaa  of  Geof^  Duke  oT  Chrenccv  Henry  Cowtoi- 
l^tpK  of  ExBtcr,  was  tfaroogh  h^   [nochier,    Catfaario^  fr 
C-— *"■"  of  Fitaawt  nr«  aod  Ac  heir  to  Hac  English  am 
Haay  fie  wfthnitf  favfU  tsnc     ^loold  a  forc^  » 
ew  oome  to  pass,  diese  woold  be  the  lacn  whose  das 
be  jjiijuuej  by  the  fiicnds  of  the  enemy.     AU  prdEfr 
woe  oatdiallsr  sttipect  to  Heary.  and   there  was  rami  k 
tiiat  the  disaSectian  of  diis  particular  cirdc  was  dea 
and  unuuJli^    MuutJgae  was  the  soa-io-law  of  Geofge  Nevit 
Lord  Abexgaven^,  who  had  oooe  been  placed  under  ancsl 
"Mpirinn  of  troBOB,  and  was  himself  the  son-in-law  of  the 
of  BacUB^ain  who  penslied  on  the  scaHoId   in    1531 
Kaicfaioaes  of  Eaeter  had  been  one  of  tl^)^  who  had 
in  the  pccfiensiaiB  of  the  Xun  of  Kent.      Her  husband  had  (or 
a  shoft  time  m  1531   been  placed  under  aircst.  upon  siBpidoi 
of  adesi^  to  usurp  the  throne;*  sid  tliough  the  «^iafj;es idii^ 
were  then  advanced  disserved  themseJTCs  into  the   idle  rhtfW 
of  some  Cornish  retainers^  desirous  that  their  master  "should 
wear  the  gariand,"  thc^  were  sufficient  to  exhibit    the  hopc^ 
and  aspirations  which  dnstcred  round  the  White  Rose.     In 
Cornwall    and    Devon    the    influence    of  tbe    Courtenays  w* 
paramount,  and   evidence  came  to   the  govemmoit   in   Apru 
1537,  which  showed  that  the  spirit  of  disafTcctton  wa^  abiW 
in  this  quarter,'     That  the   Marquis  of  Exeter  stood   fof  ibe 
old  order  was  well  established.     "  If  my  lord  knew  any  of 

'  LttUrs  and  Papft,  v..  416:  liii.,  2,  g6i ;  ArthavUgia,  iL,  30-35  '• 
mmd  Papen,  xiv.,   t.  532;  EUi*.  Original  I iiitri,  ist  S«.,  ii.,  104, 
it  would  seem,  ascribed  to  1539. 

»  L€HtTi  and  Fapm.  xii..  i.  looi ;  xiiL,  a,  1134. 
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servants,"  said  the  yeoman  of  his  horse,  "  to  have  any  of  these  CHAP, 
books  in  English,  or  to  read  any  of  the  same^  they  should  never  ^^'' 
do  him  any  longer  service."  That  he  had  intrigued  with 
Chapuys  was  a  deadly  fact,  which  the  government  might 
suspect,  but  could  not  prove ;  but  it  came  out  that  he  was  En 
close  communication  with  Montiague,  and  that  he  had  said  to 
Sir  Geoffrey  Pole,  "  Knaves  rule  about  the  king.  I  trust  to 
give  them  a  buffet  one  day."  Less  evidence  than  this  was 
sufHcient  to  secure  a  conviction  in  a  Tudor  court. 

The  case  against  Lord  Montague  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Pole 
rested  mainly  upon  the  allegation  that  they  had  corresponded 
with  their  brother  the  cardinal,  had  warned  him  against  assas- 
sination, and  had  consequently  helped  to  prevent  his  coming  to 
England.  Fragments  of  conversation  were  also  brought  up  in 
evidence,  tending  to  show  that  they  denounced  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  sympathised  with  the  objects  of  the  pil- 
grimage of  grace,  and  still  cherished  the  forbidden  doctrine  of 
the  papal  supremacy.  Against  the  younger  brother  the  evi- 
dence was  weighty.  It  was  shown  that  letters  were  burned 
under  suspicious  circumstanceSj  both  in  his  house  and  at  Lord 
Mont^ue's  ;  that  he  had  sent  a  certain  Hugh  Holland  across 
the  sea  with  a  message  to  the  cardinal,  and  that  he  had  more 
than  once  meditated  an  escape  to  the  continent.  Montague 
was  satisfactorily  but  less  easily  implicated.  Knowing  the 
perils  in  which  the  pronounced  action  of  the  cardinal  had  in- 
volved him,  he  had  been  peculiarly  careful  to  avoid  offence. 
He  had  urged  Reginald  to  come  to  England,  denounced  him 
for  his  project  of  visiting  Rome,  implored  him  to  decline  the 
purple.  He  had  instructed  Holland  on  no  account  to  facilitate 
Sir  Geoffrey's  flight  across  the  seas.  So  anxious  was  he  to 
stand  well  with  the  government,  that  Sir  Geoffrey  once  asserted 
that  Lord  Montague  was  out  of  his  mind  and  would  reveal  the 
cardinal's  messages  to  Cromwell.  Fragments  of  compromising 
talk  were,  however,  reported.  "  The  king  will  one  day  die  sud- 
denly; his  1^  will  kill  him  and  then  we  .shall  have  jolly  stir- 
ring"; or  "In  times  past  kings' words  would  be  believed". 
He  lamented  the  plucking  down  of  abbeys  ;  possessed  and 
delighted  in  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  and  had  been 
heard  to  grumble  at  the  cowardly  surrender  of  parliament  to  a 
policy  promoted  by  heretics  and  knaves. 
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The  aged  Countess  of  Salisbury  was  included  in  the  coift- 
mon  disaster  of  her  house.  It  was  in  vain  that  at  the  comnaajod 
of  the  privy  council  she  had  written  letter  after  letter  lo  exhort 
rebuke^  and.  even  to  disown  her  second  son  :  in  vain  that  in  the 
presence  of  her  servants  she  had  publicly  declared  him  to  be  » 
traitor.  Papal  bulls  of  unspecified  date  were  discovered  in  a 
room  at  Cowdray,  and  even  if  it  had  not  been  asserted  that  bw 
house  was  full  of  obscurantist  priests^  and  that  she  had  ftr- 
bidden  her  tenants  to  possess  the  New  Testament  in  Englufa. 
this  circumstance  would  have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  h« 
Nothing  else  could  be  certainly  proved.  She  strongly  denied 
that  she  had  received  messag-es  from  Reginald  Pole,  thoi^  she 
admitted  that  for  motherly  pity  she  could  not  but  rejoice  llsil 
he  had  escaped  assassination.  "  We  may  call  her  rather  a  coo- 
stant  man  than  a  woman,"  wrote  the  two  inquisitors,  who  had 
been  baffled  in  their  pursuit  of  compromising^  avowals. 

On  Monday.  December  9,  1 5  38,  Exeter,  Montague,  and 
Edward  Neville  were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  The  indkt< 
ment  against  Montague  stated  that  he  had  said  to  Sir  Geoffrey 
Pole  his  brother:  "'  I  like  well  the  doings  of  my  brother  ibc 
cardinal,  and  I  would  we  were  both  over  the  sea.  for  this  worid 
will  one  day  come  to  strifes";  and.  again,  "  knaves  nile  abonl 
the  king — I  trust  the  world  will  amend  and  thai  we  shaJl  hi« 
a  day  upon  these  knaves "  ;  and  similar  sentiments  were  ■»- 
cribed  to  Exeter  and  Neville.  On  the  same  day  Hugh  Holhfld 
and  Dr.  Crofts,  late  chancellor  of  Chichester,  who  was  accused 
of  having  denied  the  royal  supremacy,  were  hanged  and  quaf- 
tcred.  To  Sir  GeofTrcy,  who  had  turned  king's  evidence  ^lint 
his  kith  and  kin,  there  was  granted  the  ignominy  of  a  paidai 
His  mother  was  placed  in  the  Tower,  from  whose  grtm  Kfalb  she 
was  neither  intended  nor  destined  to  be  released. 

The  destruction  of  tJie  Poles,  and  possibly  also  of  Ex 
had  been  long  premeditated  by  the  king  and  was  beautiAa! 
explained  to  the  foreigners.  The  French  ambassador  wxs  in- 
formed that  the  marquis  had  designed  to  usurp  the  ktiq^dooi 
by  marrying  his  son  to  the  princess  and  by  destrojing  Iht 
prince,  and  that  since  his  execution  copies  of  a  correspondence 
with  Cardinal  Pole  had  been  discovered  in  a  coffer  beksif- 
ing  to  the  marchioness.  The  obstinacy  of  the  Ijidy  Marjr 
was  attributed   to   the  machinations  of  the  CouTtcnays ;    tfar 
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emperor's  knowledge  of  Henry's  intentions  to  their  treacherous  chap. 
communications  with  his  ambassador  in  London.  The  account 
supplied  to  the  Spanish  court  was  differently  contrived,  and  at 
once  more  elaborate  and  hideous.  By  the  cardinal's  courjsel 
Exeter  and  Montague  had  plotted  to  destroy  not  only  the  king 
and  the  prince,  but  Mary  and  Elizabeth  as  well  ;  and  Wyalt  was 
instructed  to  add  that  the  design  had  been  in  Exeter's  mind  for 
the  past  ten  years. 

During  the  early  months  of  1539  a  lively  apprehension  pre- 
vailed that  through  "  the  crafty  cardinality  of  Raynold  Pole  " 
this  country  would  be  invaded  by  France  and  Spain.  A  treaty 
was  signed  at  Toledo  on  January  13,  by  which  Char)^  and 
Francis  bound  themselves  to  make  no  new  alliance  or  accord 
with  England  without  mutual  consent  The  negotiations  for 
the  hand  of  the  Duchess  of  Milan  were  broken  off  on  the 
pretext  that  a  dispensation  was  requisite.  Papal  envoys  repre- 
sented the  Roman  case  to  Ferdinand  at  Vienna ;  Scotch  ballad- 
mongers  reviled  the  King  of  England  for  his  heresi^;  so  high 
ran  the  feeling  in  Bru.ssels  that  Wriothesley,  who  had  been 
confident  of  bringing  off  the  Milanese  match,  wrote  to  Cromwell 
on  March  3  that  an  invasion  was  spoken  of  for  the  summer  and 
that  the  servants  of  the  duchess  dared  not  come  to  him  but  in 
the  *'  owl's  flight,"  and  slunk  home  "  without  torches ".  At 
Venice  it  was  believed  that  the  two  catholic  monarchs  intended 
to  make  the  enterprise  of  England.  In  Brussels  the  English 
crown  was  assigned  to  Orleans  or  to  Pole.  In  London  it  was 
reported  that  an  imperial  fleet  with  10,000  men  on  board  was  off 
the  coast  of  Zealand.  What  was  its  destination  ?  It  was  only 
known  that  the  foundries  at  Antwerp  were  busy  with  guns^  and 
that  an  enormous  tax  had  been  laid  upon  the  spirituality  in  the 
imperial  dominions. 

In  the  face  of  this  foreign  menace  the  country  showed  how 
little  recent  events  had  availed  to  impair  its  loyalty  and  cohe- 
sion. The  fortresses  on  the  south  coast  and  the  Scottish  border 
were  rapidly  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  Calais,  Berwick,  and 
Carlisle  were  strengthened  ;  new  blockhouses,  such  as  Calshot, 
Camber,  and  Hurst,  were  built  out  of  the  wealth  or  the  stones  of 
the  monasteries.  As  MariSlac  travelled  from  Dover  to  London 
at  the  end  of  March,  he  found  the  countryside  alive  with  mus- 
ters.    Every  adult  male  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  drilling. 
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"  of  heresy.  The  accused  man,  one  John  Lambert  or  Nicholson, 
was  brought  under  an  armed  escort  into  the  judgment  hall 
and  confronted  with  a  large  and  brilliant  array  of  lords  spiritual 
and  temporalj  lawyers,  and  gentlemen  of  the  king's  privy  cham- 
ber. The  king,  clothed  all  in  white,  presided  over  the  court 
cross-examined  the  accused,  listened  to  arguments  protracted 
over  a  space  of  five  hours,  and  finally  bade  him  recant  or  be 
burned.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion establishing  a  censorship  over  English  books,  and  decUring 
that  no  man  should  reason  or  dispute  about  the  sacraoicot 
except  "those  learned  in  divinity  in  their  schools".  Genrun 
divines  were  discussing  the  basis  of  a  theological  union  with 
English  bishops  for  five  months  during  the  summer  of  1558 
They  retiurned  to  their  homes  declaring  that  a  union  was  itu- 
possible,  unless  the  English  would  consent  to  abandon  thirc 
heads  of  papal  idolatry^  private  masses,  enforced  clerical  cdi* 
bacy.  the  restriction  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds  to  tbe 
priesthood. 

Cromwell  promised  the  king  that  the  parliament  would  be 
tractable,  and  In  the  antials  of  England  this  parltament  sUnds 
conspicuous  for  its  surrenders  to  autocracy  and  persecution. 
There  is  enough  evidence  to  show  that  Cromwell.  realii>ing  the 
critical  state  of  affairs,  spared  no  effort  to  secure  the  return  of 
men  upon  whom  he  could  count  in  a  division  against  tbosr 
who,  like  Gardiner,  stood  for  the  old  faith.  He  was  fn\'itcd 
to  pick  the  burgesses  for  Portsmouth ;  his  nominees  were  it- 
turned  for  Hampshire  and  Norfolk.  He  prescribed  orw  of  the 
knights  for  Cornwall  ;  his  agents  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  wif 
informed  that  in  respect  of  one  of  the  Guildford  seats  tbe 
burgesses  would  defer  to  his  pleasure.  Vet  even  Wriotbesle)'. 
whose  fortune  had  been  made  by  the  lord  pri^y  seal,  wouU 
throw  his  benefactor  to  the  wolves  at  a  nod  from  the  king.' 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  parliament  of  1559  wm^ 
accordance  with  the  king's  desire,  to  appoint  an  im] 
committee  composed  of  the  vice-gerent,  the  two  archbisbcips 
and  six  bishops  to  examine  opinions  concerning  the  ChiistiK) 
religion.     The  expedient  of  combining  representatives  of  boA 

1  Lttt«n  atid  Paptrt,  «tv.,  I,  530,  538.  564,  573.  598,  634.  636,  645,  66a,  671. 
70G,  7g3,  800,  104-2. 
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'-schools  on  a  committee  was  not  calculated  to  accelerate  ain-ee-  CHAP, 
ment^  and  before  the  bishops  had  reported,  a  new  scheme 
''was  launched  upon  the  waters.  On  May  i6  Norfolk  came 
'down  to  the  lords,  and  alluding  to  the  disagreement  of  the  pre- 
lates invited  the  whole  house  to  discuss  six  articles  of  religion 
'iand  to  frame  a  penal  statute  upon  them.  The  articles  raised 
■the  fundamental  points  in  debate  between  catholic  and  protes- 
tant  Europe.  Was  the  Eucharist  the  v^ry  body  of  Christ 
''without  Transubstanttation  ?  Did  the  divine  law  enjoin  the  ob- 
^servation  of  vows  of  chastity?  What  was  to  be  thought  of 
private  masses,  the  marriage  of  priests,  auricular  confession  ? 
The  debate  which  ensued  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 
history  of  parliament,  though  no  fragment  of  the  speeches  ha.s 
been  transmitted  to  posterity.  The  cause  of  the  new  learning 
was  defended  by  Cranmer^  Latimer*  Shaxton,  Goodrichn  Barlow, 
and  Heath  :  on  the  opposite  side  were  ranged  Lee,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Gardiner  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Tunstall  of  Dur- 
ham, and  Aldrich  of  Carlisle.  Reaction  was  in  the  air,  and  the 
temporal  peers^  who  listened  in  silence  to  the  arguments  of  the 
divines,  were  determined  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  curry  favour 
with  the  king,  to  avenge  themselves  on  Cromwell,  and  to  ex- 
hibit their  abhorrence  of  dogmatic  novelty.'  The  conservative 
proclivities  of  the  royal  mind  had  recently  been  exhibited  in 
so  unmistakable  a  manner  that  neither  Cromwell  nor  Audelcy 
dared  to  join  in  the  discussion.  It  was  observed  that  on  Good 
Friday  his  majesty  crept  to  the  Cross  devoutly  from  the  chapel 
and  served  the  priest  at  mass  that  same  day,  "  his  own  person 
kneeling  on  his  grace's  knees  "  ; "  it  was  known  that  he  received 
holy  bread  and  holy  water  every  Sunday.  A  sudden  access  of 
ceremonial  strictness — the  hanging  of  a  man  in  London  for 
eating  flesh  on  Friday— warned  the  capital  against  religious 
levity.  Everything  bent  before  the  royal  will.  Henry  came 
down  to  the  upper  house,  argued  against  the  reformers,  and 
"  finally,"  in  the  words  of  a  temporal  peer  who  was  present, 
"confounded  them  all  with  God's  learning".^ 

'  Bumet,  Hiitory  of  tht  RtfoTmaiiou,  vi.,  233  ;  Ltiten  and  Papers,  xiv.,  i, 
1040. 

^Letlert  and  Pnfrrs,  xiv.,  a,  Q167. 

>  Cranmer  subsequently  asserted  that  the  ri'caKure  would  not  have  passed 
if  the  king  had  not  Come  petBOiially  into  the  pafliament  house,  and  that  it  was, 
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The  penal  act  enforcing  the  principles  of  the  catholic  fai^H 
stands  described  in  the  statute  book  as  an  "  Act  aboltshdfl 
Diversity  of  Opinions ".     Diversity  of  opinions  cannot  be  abo- 
lished by  act  of  parliament,  and  if  the  "  whip  with  six  string*" 
was  effectual,  it  was  rather  because  it  expressed  than  because  it 
deflected  opinion.     In  the  lower  house  of  convocation  therr 
were  only  two  dissentients,  a  proof  that  the  measure  was  ac«pt- 
able  to  the  lower  clergy ;  among  the  temporal  peers  there  w-as 
unanimity.     On  the  question  of  transubstantiation  there  was  no 
difference  even  among  the  bishops,  and  the  whole  upper  house 
of  convocation  was  agreed  that  private  masses  might  stand  with 
the  word  of  God.     The  statute  alluded  to  the  fact  that  "the 
king's  most  royal  majesty  had  most  graciously  vouchsafed  m 
his  own  princely  person  to  descend  and  come  into  his  high 
court  of  parliament  and  council,  and  there  like  a  pnnce  of  most 
high  prudence  and  no  less  learning  opened  and  declared  mani* 
things  of  high  teaming  and  great  knowledge  " ;  and  then  after 
expressing  thanks  to  the  king  for  his  "godly  pain  and  tnivul,' 
unfolded  its  hideous  list  of  penalties.     To  deny  transubscantB- 
tion  was  heresy,  punishable  by  the  stake  ;  to  preach,  teach,  « 
opine  against  the  other  five  articles  was  a  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.     The  marriage  of  priests  and  professed  persons  ww 
declared  void,  and  it  was  made  a  feEony  for  a  priest  to  keep  i 
woman  to  whom  he  had  been  married  or  betrothed.     Penou    j 
declining  to  receive  the  sacrament  or  to  confess  were  liable  on    | 
the  flrst  offence  to  iine  and   imprisonment,  on  the  second  to     I 
di^th.      Finally,  commissions  were  from  time  to  time  to  bf 
issued  to  inquire   into  heresies  and   to   take   infbrmalions  or 
accusations  either   by  the  oath  of  two  witnesses  or  beforr  « 
jury. 

The  parliament  which  passed  this  ferocious  statute  dealt 
the  last  blow  to  the  monastic  system.  An  act  was  paasoi 
vesting  in  the  king  and  his  heirs  all  the  monasteries  whidi  hut  I 
been  surrendered  or  forfeited  since  February  4,  1 536,  and  pw- 
viding  that  all  monasteries  which  hereafter  should  bedisKitrDd 
or  relinquished  should  be  "  vested  in  and  deemed  to  be  in  ifae 
actual  seisin  of  the  king".     Another  statute  conn-rmi  k^ 

"  again^  the  (rolh  and  common  judgment  both  of  d>vinc«  and  lawyen  "  ("  A»*p« 
td  the  Fifteen  Ajticlea  of  the  Rebela  of  Devon,"  UutttU»m0omt  H'liliy  wrf 
Lfltm,  p.  108). 
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CHpacity  upon  the  monks  and  nuns,  who  were  now  released  chap. 
from  their  vows,  and  enabled  them  Eo  purchase  land,  and  to  sue 
and  be  sued  in  the  ordinary  courts.  These  measures,  which  in 
themselves  did  little  more  than  recognise  an  existing  situation, 
were  flanked  by  a  statute  empowering  the  king  to  create  and 
endow  new  sees,  to  nominate  bishops,  and  to  frame  rules  and 
statutes  for  such  dioceses  as  it  should  please  him  to  erect  Fn 
the  preamble  to  this  act  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  is 
exhibited  as  a  step  rendered  necessary  by  the  "slothful  and 
ungodly  life  of  the  monks,"  and  designed  that  "  God's  word 
might  be  better  set  forth,  that  children  might  be  brought  up 
to  learning,  that  readers  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin  should 
have  good  stipend,  that  daily  alms  should  be  ministered,  high- 
ways mended,  and  exhibition  provided  for  ministers  of  tlie 
Church".  Consoled  by  the  prospect  of  so  golden  a  harvest, 
parliament  sanctioned  without  protest  the  great  act  of  confisca- 
tion. Burdened  with  debt,  hampered  by  vexatious  injunctions. 
terrified  by  the  prospect  of  attainder,  abbey  after  abbey  fell 
into  the  king's  hands.  The  fate  of  the  abbots  of  Reading, 
Glastonbury,  and  Colchester,  murdered  by  Cromwell  after  a 
hollow  trial  for  their  reluctance  to  comply  with  the  fiscal  appe- 
tites of  the  crown,  demonstrated  the  perils  of  delay ;  and  with 
the  surrender  of  Waltham  abbey  on  March  23.  1540,  the  last 
of  the  English  monasteries  dropped  into  the  devouring  jaws  of 
the  court  of  augmentations. 

More  than  six  weeks  after  its  first  introduction,  "with  great 
difficulty  and  long  debate,  and  little  pleasure  of  those  who 
assented  to  it,"  parliament  passed  an  act  giving  to  the  king's 
proclamations  the  force  of  law.  In  its  original  form  it  is 
probable  that  the  act  was  chiefly  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  king  to  obtain  supplies  without  consent  of  parlia- 
mentt'  but  as  finally  passed  it  was  little  more  than  a  supple- 
mentary edict  against  heresy.  It  was  enacted  that  the  king, 
with  the  advice  of  his  honourable  council,  might  at  all  times  set 
forth  proclamations  under  such  penalties  as  to  his  highness  and 
his  council  might  seem  necessary,  and  that  such  proclamations 
should  be  obeyed  as  though  made  by  act  of  parliament ;  but  the 
power  so  granted  was  accompanied  by  limitations  which  showed 

'  Lcittrs  and  Puptrs,  xiv.,  1,  1207. 
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CHAP,   that  the  constitutional  sense  of  parliament  was  not  entirety  dc- 
''^''     stroyed.     Save  in  the  case  of  heresy  or  under  forfeitures  ex- 
pressed in  the  act,  no  proclamation  should  prejudice  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  nor  abridg'e  the  force  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Meanwhile  an  act  of  attainder  had  been  passed  not  only 
against  Exeter,  Neville,  and  Montague,  who  had  suffered  thr 
penalty  of  death  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  but  agiinst 
other  members  of  the  Pole  and  Courtenay  connexion.  Of  these 
the  most  distinguished  was  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and 
against  her  alone  was  it  thought  expedient  to  produce  some 
evidence  of  guilt.  On  May  I3  Cromwell  came  down  totiie 
lords  and  exhibited  a  white  silk  tunic,  which  had  been  discovered 
by  the  lord  admiral  among  the  linen  of  the  countessL  It  was 
embroidered  in  front  with  the  arms  of  England,  three  lions  in  a 
garland  of  pansies  for  Pole  and  marigolds  for  Princess  Mary, 
and  behind  with  the  symbol  of  the  five  wounds  which  had  been 
emblazoned  on  the  banner  of  the  pilgrimage  of  grace.  *  PtJc;* 
wrote  one  to  Lady  Lisle,  "  intended  to  have  married  my  Lady 
Mary,  and  betwixt  them  both  should  again  arise  the  old  doc- 
trine of  Christ.  This  was  the  intent  that  the  coat  was  nude, 
as  it  is  openly  known  in  the  parliament"  *  Lady  Sali^xtiy 
languished  in  the  Tower  for  two  years  and  was  then  exe- 
cuted ;  nor  was  her  body  permitted  to  rest  in  the  bcautifbl 
tomb  which  the  chisel  of  Torregiano  had  carved  for  her  at 
Christchurch,  and  which  the  hammer  of  CromwelPs  agent} 
senselessly  defaced.  More  fortunate  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter 
anticipated  the  sentence  of  the  law  by  a  natur^  death .  but 
thirteen  persons,  including  five  priests  and  a  friar,  were  added  tp 
the  victims  of  the  catholic  faith  by  the  parliament  which 
the  act  of  the  Six  Articles  to  defend  it 

The  pubEfc  mind,  which  had  been  alarmed  by  the 
of  a  radical  change  in  the  creed,  derived  comfort  from  thf' 
reflection  that  the  faith  was  now  securely  guarded  against  the 
heretic.  "The  people,"  wrote  Marillac  in  Junc»  1539,  "shrrw 
great  joy  at  the  king's  declaration  concerning  the  sacrament 
bcing^  much  more  inclined  to  the  old  religion  than  to  the  ncv 
opinions  "  ;  and  in  the  "  whip  with  the  six  strings  '*  the  crmnL 
who  jested  at  the  "  new-fangled  fellows,"  the  new  Pater  nrvitcr. 


^  VfiUn  and  Fa^trr,  xiv..  i,  gSo. 
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^^e  new  Pharisees,  and  the  new  learnings  saw  with  glee  the  ap- 
»  proaching  end  of  the  CromwelUan  domination.     That  Shaxton 
"  and  Latimer,  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  act,  were  compelled 
i  to  resign  their   sees   emphasised    the  triumph  of  a   reaction, 
which  among  the  sorrowing  protestants  of  Germany  was  attri- 
buted to  the  dark  machinations  of  Gardiner.     At  home  and 
abroad  the  party  of  the  Gospel  was  thrown   into  great  con- 
sternation.    Melancthon    wrote  to  Henry  a  solemn  letter  of 
expostulation,  and  appealed  to  him  to  reverse  a  decree  which 
the  sophistries  of  wicked  bishops  had  induced  him  to  sanction  ; 
Buccr  predicted  that  the  act  would  empty  England  of  all  its 
qualiBed   ministers.     Yet,  though  the  new  confession  of  faith 
placed  a  bar  in  the  way  of  understanding  between  Henry  and 
the  Lutherans,  the  pope  had  no  reason  for  exultation.     "  There 
is  not  a  village  feast  or  pastime  anywhere,"  wrote  Marillac  on 
July  13,   "in   which  something  is   not  inserted  in  derision  of 
^e  Holy  Father."  > 

^  The  storm  which  blew  down  Cromwell  was  gathered  in 
Germany.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  it  seemed  likely  that 
a  catholic  crusade  would  be  launched  against  England,  he  pro- 
pounded a  schem;e  for  a  marriage  between  his  master  and  the 
sister  of  Duke  William  of  Cleves.  Such  an  alliance  was  calcu- 
lated to  touch  Charles  in  a  sore  spot,  and  to  forge  links  between 
England  and  the  league  of  Smalcalde.  By  the  death  of  Duke 
Charles  of  Guelderland  in  June,  1539,  his  duchy,  which  the 
diplomacy  of  France  had  foiled  into  a  perennial  instrument 
of  torture  to  the  empire,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleves.  The  prince,  who  was  neither  a  Lutheran  in  theology 
nor  a  papalist  in  Church  government,  but,  like  Henry,  an  ortho- 
dox Erastian,  was  by  force  of  circumstances  driven  into  the 
Lutheran  camp.  His  acceptance  of  Guelders  was  a  mortal 
affront  to  the  empire ;  his  sister  Sibylla  was  married  to  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony,  and  it  was  through  the  Saxon  court  that 
he  received  the  first  overtures  from  England. 

There  were  always  three  obstacles  fatal  to  a  satisfactory  union 
between  England  and  the  Lutheran  league  ;  the  rigid  orthodoxy 
of  the  English  king,  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  German 
princes  was  as  yet  uncertain  and  untried,  and  the  sujicrior  senile 
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of  security  offered  by  an  alliance  either  with  the  emperor  or  w'tfc 
France,  An  understanding  with  the  protestant  courts  h^ 
hitherto  been  viewed  neither  as  involving  a  breach  with  Charles 
nor  as  interrupting  the  negotiations  Tor  a  French  or  imperal 
marriage,  nor  again  as  affording  a  pretext  for  relaxing  the 
attempt  to  break  the  cohesion  of  the  amity  of  Aigues-Mortrs. 
Still  less  did  it  involve  a  capitulation  to  the  Saxon  theoJc^' 
It  was  defensive,  supplemental,  a  pis-al(er.  a  demonstration  thai 
England  was  not  friendless  on  the  continent,  an  in\*itation  to 
one  or  otlier  of  the  two  great  powers  to  claim  her  friend_ship 
The  union  of  Henry  with  a  princess  of  Cleves  implied  a  more 
definite  and  permanent  position.  It  was  more  than  a  strain  on 
the  neutrality  of  the  empire.     It  was  a  challenge  and  defiance. 

The  alarm  of  invasion  passed  away  ;  the  arrival  of  MaHllac 
bred  hopes  of  conciliating  the  French  ;  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles 
cooled  the  friendship  of  the  Lutherans  ;  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort 
the  Smialcaldic  league  made  a  truce  with  the  empire.  The 
Cleves  alliance,  which  seemed  certain  at  the  end  of  March,  wis 
doubtful  at  the  end  of  May^  improbable  at  the  end  of  June,  and 
would  in  any  case  have  been  broken  by  a  serious  matrunooial 
overture  from  France.  That  overture  was  never  made,  Oo 
the  contrary  the  autumn  showed  Charles  and  Francis  more 
closely  knit  than  ever ;  and  the  news  that  the  emperor  was  to 
travel  through  France  to  put  down  a  rebellion  in  Ghent  quick- 
ened the  wheels  of  diplomacy  at  DiisseSdorf,  and  gave  to  tfac 
Cleves  alliance  an  air  of  political  expediency  in  London.  On 
October  4,  a  marriage  treaty  was  signed  at  Hampton  Court 
between  Henry  and  Anne,  the  elder  sister  of  William  of  Clcv&. 
To  Marillac  Henry  explained  that  he  was  animated  \yf  fotif 
motives  in  concluding  the  alliance.  He  desired  to  win 
friendship  of  Saxony  and  the  Smalcaldic  league  ;  he  wished 
gain  prompt  assistance  if  he  were  attacked  ;  he  believed  tint 
by  the  intercession  of  Cleves  he  might  soften  many  hansh  inno- 
vations and  compose  many  religious  differences  in  GfrmMmy  ■ 
while,  lastly,  having  but  one  male  child,  he  hoped  to  cstafa&iL 
the  succession  by  still  fbrther  issue. 

Henry  must  have  known  that  his  new  bride  was  thirty-feor 
years  of  age.  He  had  been  informed  that  she  had  been  broughl 
up  at  her  mother's  elbow,  that  she  occupied  her  time  onrti}' 
with  the  needle,  that  she  had  no  French,  Latin,  or  other  lax^in^p; 
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and  that  she  could  not  sing  a  note  nor  play  on  an  instrument, 
He  could  form  some  estimate  of  her  appearance  from  a  portrait 
executed  by  Holbein^  though  the  artist  doubtless  erred  on  the 
side  of  flattery.  Nevertheless  he  was  led  to  beHeve  that  the 
lady  was  both  clever  and  beautiful  "  Every  man,"  wrote  Crom- 
well, on  March  1 8,  '"  praiseth  the  beauty  of  the  same  lady  as 
wel!  for  the  face  as  for  the  whole  body  above  all  other  ladies 
excellent.  One  among  other  purposes  that  she  excelleth  the 
Duchess  of  Milan  as  the  golden  sun  excelleth  the  silver  moon."  * 
The  disillusionment  was  instantaneous.  Anne  was  a  plain, 
heavy  woman,  who  had  lost  the  first  bloom  of  youth  and  had 
never  been  schooled  to  any  grace  or  accomplishment  "  She  is 
not  so  young,"  wrote  Marillac,  "  as  was  expected  nor  so  beauti- 
ful as  every  one  affirmed."  The  king,  who  rode  out  to  Rochester 
to  greet  the  bride  on  new  year's  day,  "  busied  not  to  speak  with 
her  twenty  words,"  and  opened  out  his  di.sappointment  to  Sir 
Anthony  Browne  and  to  Cromwell.  "  How  say  you,  my  lord  ? 
Is  it  not  as  I  told  you  ?  Say  what  they  will,  she  Ls  nothing  so 
fair  as  has  been  reported."  The  council  was  convoked  to  con- 
trive a  means  of  escape,  Henr>'  had  already  been  informed 
that  Anne  had  in  her  father's  time  been  espoused  to  the  young 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  but  he  was  assured  that  there  was  no  pre- 
contract and  that  the  espousals  had  been  revoked.  There  was 
just  a  desperate  chance  that  these  assurances  could  not  be  sub- 
stantiated, but  the  air  of  conviction  in  the  Cleves'  agents  dis- 
pelled it  "  Is  there  no  remedy,"  cried  the  king,  "  but  I  must 
needs  against  my  will  put  my  neck  in  the  yoke?"  His 
councillors  could  contrive  nothing.  On  January  6,  1540,  the 
unwilling  bridegroom  went  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
with  the  lady  whom  he  likened  to  "  a  Flanders  mare  ".  "  Surely, - 
my  lord,"  he  remarked  to  Cromwell  on  the  following  day,  "  I 
liked  her  before  not  well,  but  now  I  like  her  much  worse." 

This  was  ominous  news  for  the  vice-gerent ;  and  the  next  few 
months  witnessed  a  stmggle  for  ascendency  in  the  council  between 
the  party  of  Cromwell  and  Gardiner,  of  which  we  can  dimly  des- 
cry the  abrupt  and  thrilling  vicissitudes.  At  first  Gardiner  is 
under  a  cloud,  removed,  it  is  said,  from  the  council  for  calling 
Dr.  Barnes  a  heretic ;  then  at  the  beginning  of  Lent  his  star 
emerges.     He  thunders  against  the  Lutheran  doctrine  from  the 
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CHAP,   pulpit  of  St  Paul's.  Barnes  retaliates ;  two  other '*  hot  gospetlefs,' 
Jerome  and  Garrard,  join  in  the  fray  with  denunciation  of  the  Six 
Articles  and  "  the  butterflies,  fools,  and  knaves  of  the  parliameni 
house  ",     The  balance  seems  again  to  incline  against  the  catholic 
leader.    Two  Saxon  ambassadors  wrote  to  the  diet  of  Smalcalde 
on  March  7  to  say  that  Cromwell,  who  was  the  real  king  of 
England,  had  prevented  the  execution  of  the  act  of  Six  ArticJe^ 
that  he  was  inclined  to  the  gospel,  and  that  the  king  at  a  pff- 
sonal  interview  had  expressed  his  desire  for  a   religious  u^ 
political  understanding  with  the  league.'     But  meanwhile  Ibc 
noise  of  the  preachers  had  arrested  tlie  king's  attention.     He  is 
deeply  interested,  summons  the  rivab  to  dispute  before  him. 
sides  with  Gardiner,  extracts  recantations  from  the  Lutherans^ 
and  then  at  the  beginning  of  April  sends  the  three  preachers  to 
the  Tower,  with  ten  or  twelve  London  burgesses  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  strangers  suspected  of  anabaptlsm.     The  prophcfck 
arguing  from  "the charitable  dexterity"  with  which  his  majest}' 
confounds  the  heretic,  believe  that  Cromwell  is  tottering  to  hif 
fall  and  already  begin  to  distribute  his  oflices.     "  If  he  remains,* 
writes  Marillac,  on  April  10,  "  in  his  former  credit  ajid  authoritj'. 
it  will  only  be  because  he  is  very  assiduous  in  aJTairs  ,  .  .  and 
does  nothing  without  consulting  the  king/' 

It  was  at  this  jxincture  that  parliament  reassembled.  H 
Wolsey  shone  in  diplomacy,  Cromwell's  chief  distinction  laym 
the  management  of  parliaments.  His  aid  was  indispensable  in 
the  drafting  of  measures,  the  piloting  of  bills^  the  extracting  of 
supplies.  To  the  confusion  of  his  enemies,  who  expected  thai 
the  first  act  of  parliament  would  be  to  send  him  to  the  scaflbU, 
the  lord  privy  seal  was  heaped  with  new  honours.  On  April 
17,  he  was  made  Earl  of  Essex;  on  the  foUowtng  day  be 
received  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain  ;  while  at  the  same  ti« 
Sadler  and  Wriothesley,  who  had  been  his  close  associates,  WOt 
made  secretaries  to  the  king.  On  the  24th  Marillac  wrote  thai 
he  was  in  as  much  credit  with  bis  master  as  ever.  Nor  is  tht 
revival  of  his  influence  a  matter  of  wonder.  He  confiscated  the 
revenues  of  the  knights  of  5L  John,  drew  a  subsidy  of  four  diif- 
Hngs  in  the  pound  from  the  clergy,  and  four  fiflcentJis  and  two 
subsidies  from  the  temporality,  and  all  with  such  rigour 
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expedition  that  before  the  Whitsuntide  holiday  the  king,  ac- 
cording to  one  calculation,  was  enabled  to  pocket  ^3.000,000. 

Then  as  his  utility  exhausted  itself,  the  storm  burst  upon 
him.  At  the  beginning  of  parliament  two  committees  had 
been  appointed  to  report  respectively  upon  ceremonies  and 
doctrine.  That  the  contest  both  here  and  in  the  council  was 
passionate  and  internecine  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  every 
advantage  gained  by  one  side  or  the  other  was  signalised  by  the 
addition  of  a  fresh  batch  to  the  prisoners  already  awaiting  their 
doom  in  the  Tower.  On  May  J9  Lord  Lisle  was  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  having  designed  the  betrayal  of  Calais  to  Car- 
dinal Pole.  A  little  later  Bishop  Sampson  of  Chichester  and 
Wilson,  a  royal  chaplain,  were  imprisoned  as  papalists.  The 
panic  among  the  bishops  was  great ;  and  perhaps  was  increased 
by  the  terms  of  a  new  treason  bill  introduced  into  the  lords  on 
May  29.  A  trustworthy  person  told  Marillac  that  he  had 
heard  from  Cromwell  that  there  were  five  bishops  who  should 
be  treated  as  Chichester  had  been  treated ;  and  for  the  moment 
Cromwell  seemed  likely  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Sampson, 
Gardiner's  chief  friend,  was  down  ;  Cranmer  was  appointed  in 
his  place  to  be  preacher  and  reader  in  St.  Paul's;  on  June  i 
the  peers  unanimously  voted  the  attainder  of  Featherstone, 
Abell,  and  Powell  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy.  It  was 
even  rumoured  that  Barnes  was  to  be  releasraJ  and  Latimer  to 
be  recalled.  "  Such  was  the  inconstancy  of  the  English ! " 
With  a  lack  of  courage  to  be  excused  by  the  vehemence  of 
the  stru^le  Tunstall,  charged  with  having  urged  Sampson  to 
stick  to  the  old  usages  of  the  Church,  denied  the  accusation 
which  Sampson,  with  an  equal  show  of  timidity,  had  put  upon 
him  in  extenuation  of  his  own  offence. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  June  10  the  captain  of 
the  guard  entered  the  council  chamber  of  the  king's  palace  at 
Westminster  and  declared  that  he  was  charged  to  take  Crom- 
well prisoner.  At  the  very  nadir  of  their  fortunes  the  bishops 
of  the  old  religion  had  succeeded  in  weighing  down  the  judg- 

PVient  of  the  king  against  the  man  who  was  threatening  their 
lives,  Cromwell  knew  what  was  in  store  for  him.  Passionately 
casting  his  bonnet  to  the  ground,  he  asked  whether  this  was  to 
be  the  reward  for  all  his  service,  appealed  to  the  conscience  of 
^  ail  present  to  declare  whether  he  was  a  traitor,  and  then  recog- 
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nising  the  inevitable,  declared  that  he  renounced  all  hope  xi 
pardon,  and  a.sked  that  the  end  should  come  to  hrm  quidcif 
Angry  voices  assailed  him.  One  said  that  he  was  a  traitor , 
another  that  he  should  perish  by  his  own  bloodthirsty  law\ 
Norfolk  snatched  the  ribbon  oF  St.  George  from  \i.v^  neck;  the 
time-serving  Southampton  stripped  him  of  the  garter.  Before 
nightfall  the  property  of  the  traitor  had  been  duly  Enventonod 
and  removed  to  the  royal  treasury,  "  a  sign/'  wrote  MarillK 
"  that  it  will  not  be  restored  ".  On  the  next  day  the  pri\'j*  sea) 
was  transferred  to  Southampton. 

It  was  the  official  explanation  that  Cromwell  had  been 
thwarting  the  king's  afras  for  the  settlement  of  relig^ion,  that  be 
had  revealed  some  secret  information  imparted  to  him  by  the 
king  concerning  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  that  he  had  violated  the 
statute  of  retainers.^  But  it  matters  little  to  history  what  tJ» 
ofHcial  charges  may  have  been.  On  the  29th  a  bill  of  attain- 
der was  passed  condemning  him  to  suffer  as  a  heretic  or  a 
traitor.  But  before  he  was  permitted  to  pass  out  of  the  wDrid 
one  last  service  was  required  of  "Thomas  Cromwell,  shear- 
man". The  king  was  determined  to  be  rid  of  his  ugly  «ilc; 
and  Gardiner,  to  whom  the  delicate  matter  was  entrusted. 
directed  that  the  prisoner  in  the  Tower  should  be  examrnod 
upon  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  mar- 
riage. The  miserable  man  gave  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  infomu- 
tion  which  was  required  of  him.  He  had  no  accomplices  in 
trsison  to  betray ;  he  could  not  fortify  the  case  for  a  prectm- 
tract ;  but  he  was  lavish  in  evidence  of  the  king's  dislike  of 
Anne  and  of  the  "  lack  of  hearty  consent^"  which  was  to  figurr 
as  one  of  the  grounds  for  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  ThU 
the  marriage  would  be  effectually  dissolved  could  easily  be  fofr- 
seen.  To  a  synod  of  the  Church,  Gardiner,  to  whom  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  canon  law  were  congenial  and  famih'ar,  lucitfK 
explained  the  Causes  of  nullity,  and  on  July  9  the  united  oofr 
vocations  of  Canterbury  and  V'ork  declared  that  the  marrilgl 
was  void,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  precontract,  but  also  becBwe 
it  was  unwillingly  entered  into  and  never  consummated.  Tht 
two  archbishops,  eighteen  bishops,  one  bishop  elect,  fourteen 

'A  rumour  that  Ciomwelt  imended  to  many  Micy  tnd  maki:  hinuelf  Kin 
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leans,  thirty-seven  archdeacons,  and  a  large  number  of  inferior  CHAP, 
i^cler^  appended  their  signatures  to  this  disgraceful  document. 
;-  *'  The  clergy  of  England,"  so  Pate  was  instructed  to  teli  the  em- 
I*  peror,  "being  so  many   virtuous,   leamed,  and  grave  persons, 
,  would  determine  nothing  upon  substantial  grounds  which  they 
.  cannot  defend  against  the  whole  world."  •     Parliament  at  least 
accepted  the  decision  without  question,  and  passed  a  bill  on 
the  1 2th  "  for  the  dissolution  of  the  pretended  marriage  with 
the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves".     On  the  1 1  th  it  was  rumoured  that 
the  king  would  marry  a  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  named 
Catharine  Howard.     On  the  21st  Marillac  heard  that  the  mar- 
riage had  already  taken  place.     But  rumour  had  outrun  fact 
It  was  not  until  August  8  that  Henry  became  the  husband  of 
the  lady  who,  in  the  computation  of  the  profane,  is  reckoned  to 
be  his  fifth  wife. 

Anne  accepted  her  fate  with  a  placidity  as  agreeable  to  the 
king  as  it  was  convenient  to  her  material  interests.  She  did 
everything  which  was  required  of  her,  promptly  and  without 
complaint.  She  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  clergy,  wrote  to 
her  brother  to  explain  that  she  had  not  been  truly  married  ; 
thanked  Henry  for  his  "goodness,  favour,  and  liberality".  Not 
a  month  later  she  was  reported  to  be  "  as  joyous  as  ever,"  and 
to  be  wearing  new  dresses  every  day.  Ample  comfort  and 
some  measure  of  dignity  was  ensured  her^  an  income  of  j£'4,ooo, 
the  manors  of  Richmond  and  Bletchingley,  a  handsome  estab- 
lishment, precedence  over  all  the  ladies  in  England  after  the 
queen  and  the  daughters  of  the  king ;  and  so  she  posses  out  of 
the  din  into  tranquillity,  the  least  to  be  commiserated  of  Henry's 
bridiK, 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  July  24.  In  the  whole  course 
of  the  last  session  the  upper  house  had  not  divided  on  a  single 
issue,  With  obedient  exactitude  the  legislature  had  voted 
liberal  supplies,  and  performed  all  the  evolutions  which  were 
required  of  it  in  connexion  with  the  divorce.  When  Cromwell 
was  high  it  passed  an  act  of  attainder  against  the  Poles,  when 
he  was  low  it  sent  the  gospellers  to  the  stake.  In  the  first 
session  it  allowed  the  king  to  bum  heretics  by  proclamation ; 
in  the  second  session   it  passed  an  act  "concerning   Christ's 
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CHAP,  religion,"  which  confirmed  in  advance  any  decision  pertannag 
^^''  to  ceremonies  or  doctrine  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  committee  4if 
divines,  provided  that  it  should  have  received  the  confinnalion 
of  the  liing,  and  should  not  bt:  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutci 
of  the  realm.  Yet  in  this  second  session  of  the  last  CromweffilB 
parliament  some  measures  were  passed  of  unquestioned  utilitj", 
The  colle^  of  physicians  was  given  power  to  examine  drugs 
sold  by  apothecaries,  and  to  practise  physic  in  all  its  branches ; 
the  law  of  marriage  was  improved  ;  the  Six  Articles  were  soft- 
ened by  the  omission  of  the  clause  which  made  dericaJ  incon- 
tinence punishable  by  death,  and  an  act  was  passed  alxilishin^ 
all  sanctuaries  save  churches,  churchyards,  and  eight  placnof 
"  privilege  and  tuition  "  expressly  named. 

Five  days  after  the  dissolution  Cromwell,  protesting  that  be 
died  in  the  catholic  faith,  was  beheaded  at  Tyburn.  Hi*  work 
was  done.  He  had  helped  Henry  to  accomplish  three  great 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  the  abclitKn 
of  the  papal  power,  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  the  iirtm- 
duction  and  compulsory  use  of  the  vernacular  Bible,  There  arc 
many  features  in  his  life  and  policy  which  deserve  the  hcvt} 
execration  of  posterity.  He  sent  men  to  die  without  fair  trill; 
he  made  use  of  torture ;  he  was  cunning,  unscrupulous,  tmcuknt 
in  the  hour  of  success,  slavish  and  abject  in  the  moment  of 
danger.  Yet  to  his  credit  it  must  be  remembered  that  ibf 
choice  of  his  victims  was  determined  not  by  private  caifiricz;  bm 
by  considerations  of  public  policy.  It  has  been  disputed  wbetfies 
at  heart  he  was  a  protestant.  Hrart  he  did  not  possess,  but  ii 
is  clear  that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  ne^v  rather  than  with 
the  old  religion,  and  that  in  self-defence  he  would  have  in- 
evitably been  propelled  along  the  path  of  progress.  The  pi*- 
testants  r^arded  him  not  only  as  the  hammer  of  the  inoitk\ 
but  as  the  man  who  was  appointed  to  destroy  Che  RooiUli 
worship  in  England  ;  and  Cranmer.  who  had  fout)d  in  hnn  a 
patron  and  auxiliary,  dared  to  express  surprise  and  dismays! 
his  fait.  But  that  he  should  have  been  so  regarded  is  no  eri- 
dence  that  he  possessed  distinct  theological  views.  Hw  rntdH- 
gence  was  es,sentially  of  the  lay,  of  the  material  type.  He  »w 
the  value  of  money,  despised  in  his  intelligent  Italian  mqf 
stupidity  and  obscurantism,  and  perhaps  regarded  the  monanrfcy 
as  the  most  potent  instrument  of  material  progress  in  the  natioa 
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He  was  no  diplomatist  like  Wolsey,  and  seems  to  have  under- 
rated the  political  difficulties,  while  exa^erating  the  catholic 
zeal  of  Che  emperor.  But  if  he  was  deficient  in  that  wide  know- 
ledge of  European  affairs  which  came  naturally  to  a  (ordinal  of 
the  undivided  Church,  there  was  a  peculiar  province  in  which 
his  gifts  were  supreme.  Few  men  who  have  served  England 
can  have  known  more  of  the  detail  of  English  life.  His  vast 
business  as  a  money-lender  and  solicitor  gave  him  the  family 
secrets  of  most  of  the  nobility ;  he  was  familiar  with  the 
city ;  the  patron  of  foreign  merchants  ;  and  by  the  jjeculiar 
needs  of  his  policy,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  every 
aspect  of  the  ecclesiastical  world.  He  was  a  past-master  in  the 
art  of  taking  inventories  and  valuations,  of  checking  accounts 
and  devising  fresh  sources  of  revenue.  For  ten  years  he  man- 
aged parliament,  using  his  influence  and  knowledge,  not  only 
during  the  period  of  elections,  but  also  to  secure  the  passage 
of  measures,  in  the  drafting  of  which  he  was  principally  con- 
cerned. His  force  of  work  and  will  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
nobody  seriou&ly  challenged  his  pre-eminence.  Audeley,  the 
chancellor,  admitted  that  Cromwell  had  seriously  reduced  the 
significance  of  his  ofHce  ;  Norfolk  cringed  to  him  ;  the  lord 
admiral  was  his  humble  servant ;  and  beneath  these  was  a  troop 
of  henchmen,  pliable,  adroit,  hard  and  exact  in  business,  as  un- 
scrupulous, overbearing,  and  unpopular  as  their  master,  such 
men  as  Leigh,  Layton,  Bedyll,  Rich,  Pollard,  who,  schooled  in 
Cromwellian  methods,  carried  out  the  details  of  that  great 
business  arrangement  of  the  sixteenth  century  which  created 
a  new  landed  aristocracy  by  means  of  the  revenues  of  the 
medieval  Church. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FRANCE,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 

CHAP.  The  fall  of  Cromwell,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  thedivorct- 
''^"-  the  queen  and  the  burning  of  the  three  gospellers,  was  regarK 
as  a  serious  blow  to  the  protestant  interest  all  over  Euni 
"  Squire  Henry/'  remarked  Luther,  "  means  to  be  God  ami  a 
as  he  pleases."  An  English  protestant  wrote  to  BulHngcr:  'A 
man  may  travel  from  the  east  of  England  to  the  w€St.id 
from  the  north  to  the  south  without  being  able  to  discow 
single  preacher  who,  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  with  faith  unfeigned 
is  seeking  the  glory  of  God.  He  has  taken  them  all 
Queen  Anne  who  was  beheaded  with  her  brother,  Crom«l 
Latimer,  and  the  other  bishops.''^  The  changes  which  came  orti, 
the  bench  of  bishops  were  calculated  to  strengthen  the  C2! 
cause.  Stokesley,  who  died  in  September.  1539,  ™^*^  su 
in  the  see  of  London  by  Bonner,  who  was  even  more  actirtin 
defence  of  the  ancient  tenets.  The  sees  of  Rochester  and  Hot- 
ford  passed  from  pronounced  reformers  to  Heath  and  Ski?, 
who  were  decided  catholics  ;  while  Bell  and  Capon,  the  «■ 
bishops  of  Worcester  and  Salisbury,  equally  belonged  to  iheoid 
learning-  In  the  council  the  catholic  party,  headed  by  Gardiner, 
had  won  a  triumph  all  the  more  dangerous  to  their  opponents 
by  reason  of  the  perils  which  they  had  succeeded  in  escaping: 
but  Cranmer  was  still  primate,  Audeley  was  still  lord  chancellor. 
and  the  adherents  of  the  old  learning  were  confronted  with  ik 
established  facts  that  the  pope  had  been  repudiated,  that  the 
nionasteries  had  been  overthrown,  and  that  the  Bible  was  lanc-j 
tioned  in  the  English  language.  So  long  as  Henry  lived  coiin| 
plete  reaction  was  as  impossible  to  conceive  as  a  frank  advance 
along  the  pathway  of  doctrinal  change.     The  king  was  now  his 
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Wn  prime  minister,  and  though  swollen  in  bulk,  "  using  a 
larvellous  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,"  and  suflTering  at 
ntervals  from  the  malady  in  the  1^  which  ultimately  slew  him, 
•ras  still  active  and  vigilant  He  would  rise  between  five  and 
ix  even  in  midwinter ;  he  heard  mass  at  seven,  dined  at  ten.* 
*4or  did  he  in  matters  of  Church  and  State  ever  swerve  froni 
ilie  main  principles  which  had  guided  his  action  ever  since  the 
areach  with  Rome.  The  act  of  Six  Articles  remained  on  the 
Ltute  book,  a  warning  against  dogmatic  innovations  ;  but  its 
rerity  was  intermittently  and  irr^ularly  made  manifest,  as  if 
le  government  were  not  particularly  anxious  to  find  martyrs 
a  country  which  was  not  anxious  to  furnish  them. 
The  stream  of  reformation  flowed  steadily  on.  Powers  had 
:n  given  to  the  crown  in  1 539  to  found  new  bishoprics  and  to 
jj^emodel  old  ones,  and  a  scheme  was  propounded  by  the  king 
^■limself  for  the  creation  of  thirteen  new  dioceses  out  of  the  con- 
^Kscated  wealth  of  the  abbeys.  This  contribution  to  the  Church 
^|hras  found  to  be  too  liberal,  and  nobles,  squires,  fortresses,  and 
.  ships  claimed  from  the  court  of  augmentations  sums  which, 
iwlth  a  greater  show  of  justice,  might  have  been  returned  to  the 
)irltuality.  Six  bishoprics  alone  were  created,  five  of  which — 
)xford,  Peterborough,  Gloucester,  Chester,  and  Bristol — exist 
It  this  day.  The  see  of  Westminster  was  dissolved  a  few  years 
ifter  it  was  ibrmed  ;  and  it  remained  for  the  nineteenth  century 
fill  in  the  large  design  which  Henry  had  sketched  with  his 
>wn  hand  but  only  partially  executed.  A  plan  for  reducing 
je  bishops  to  a  fixed  annual  revenue  of  a  thousand  pounds  a 
rear  was  never  executed,  and  some  anomalous  inequalities  in 
Episcopal  wealth  survived  till  comparatively  recent  times,  and 
afforded  themes  for  the  satirist  and  the  reformer.  But  one 
lange,  and  that  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  downfall  of  the 
ibbeys,  was  carried  out  in  the  cathedral  system.  The  con- 
fventual  establishments  of  Coventry,  Rochester,  Winchester, 
''orcester.  Ely,  Durham,  Carlisle,  and  Norwich  were  refounded  ; 
'their  monastic  chapters  were  dissolved  and  replaced  by  deans 
and  secular  canons :  but  whether  from  cynicism,  economy,  or 
prudence,  the  constitutional  revolution  was  marked  by  a  regard 
for  vested  interests ;  and  the  cathedral  endowments  went  for 
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the  most  part  to  the  men  who  were  already  enjoying  them,  and 
who,  if  dispossessed,  would  have  become  chargeable  to  tfae 
exchequer  for  a  pension.  The  prior  or  abbot  of  the  old  con- 
vent generally  became  the  d^m  of  the  new  chapter ;  the  con- 
verted monks  enjoyed  the  new  prebends  ;  and  no  less  thu 
four  of  the  new  sees  were  given  to  men  who  had  been  abboc 
priors,  or  provincials. 

The  Cromwellian  injunctions  on  the  cler^^  so  ftir  from  bdjig 
reversed  were  expressly  reinforced.  Curates  and  parishioners 
were  commanded  on  May  6,  154I,  to  set  up  "  Bibles  of  the 
largest  volume  "  in  the  churches  under  penalty  of  forty  diil- 
lings  for  every  month's  delay  ;  the  number  of  saints'  days  *■» 
abridged ;  the  campaign  against  childish  superstitions,  shrines^^ 
images  was  waged  with  unabated  vigour.  But  upon  the  questtOB 
of  the  celibacy  of  tiie  clergy  Henry  was  as  adamantine  as  Gir- 
diner,  He  told  De  Taix  that  if  the  marriage  of  priests  wot 
pennitted  they  would  so  increase  in  numbers  by  affinity  aod 
descent  that  they  would  tyrannise  over  prince  themselves  wd 
make  benefices  hereditary,' 

The  papal  party  was  still  alive,  encouraged  by  the  ftSof 
Cromwell  and  quivering  with  indignation  at  the  exactions  aod 
cruelties  which  had  followed  the  suppression  of  the  northtn 
revolt.  A  plot  was  formed  by  a  knot  of  desperate  men  in  YoA- 
shire,  five  or  six  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  priests,  to  ride 
into  Pomfret  fair  on  April  9  with  their  armed  retainers,  to  kill 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  then  president  of  the  council  of  llr 
north,  to  seize  the  castle,  and  to  call  upon  the  countryside  to 
rise  against  the  tyranny  of  the  king.  A  traitor  disclosed  ik 
design,  and  the  hand  of  the  government  fell  heaWly  upon  tk 
conspirators.  Three  of  the  leaders^  Lee,  a  gentleman,  Tscicr- 
sail,  a  clothier,  and  Thornton,  a  yeoman,  were  executed  at 
Tyburn  on  May  9;  a  more  prominent  man,  Sir  John  XcviUt 
of  Chevet,  suffered  on  the  same  day  at  York  for  not  reveals? 
what  he  knew  of  the  design  ;  and  some  sixty  more  per^ix^ 
among  whom,  according  to  Chapuys,  at  least  twenty-five  «we 
ecclesiastics,  were  condemned  to  the  extreme  penalcia  of  ik 
law. 

These  severities  were  not  sufficient.      The  aged  Coomff 
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of  Salisbury,  who  had  been  attainted  two  years  before,  was 
privately  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  without  trial  or  even  a  know- 
ledge of  the  pretext  on  which  she  was  now  condemned  to  suffer. 
This  was  a  lesson  to  the  catholics :  another  lesson  was  read  to 
the  nobility.  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  who  as  deputy  in  Ireland 
had  offended  the  powerful  house  of  Ormonde  and  was  accused 
of  treasonable  complicity  with  the  Geraldines,  was  tried  on 
June  25  and  executed  on  the  2Sth.  The  case  was  complex  and 
doubtful,  and  in  an  age  less  prolific  in  state  trials  it  would  have 
attracted  peculiar  attention  ;  but  it  was  overshadowed  by  an 
incident  which  to  contemporaries  appeared  to  be  more  surpris- 
ing. Lord  Dacre  of  the  South,  a  wealthy  young  nobleman, 
had  been  involved  in  a  poaching  affray  at  Hellingley  in  Sussex 
in  the  course  of  which  a  farmer  was  mortally  wounded.  His 
associates  in  the  enterprise  were  duly  condemned  to  death  by 
the  court  of  the  king's  bench  ;  but  the  greatest  reluctance  was 
felt  by  the  lords  to  send  a  young  nobleman  to  the  gallows  for 
an  unpremeditated  offence.  A  committee  headed  by  the  lord 
chancellor  met  in  the  Star-Chamber  and  consulted  how  best  to 
save  the  youth-  The  dispute  was  loud,  so  loud  that  Paget 
overheard  it  through  two  doors^  but  then  an  argument  was  used 
which  may  easily  be  imagined.  "  Suddenly  and  softly,"  said 
the  listener^  "  they  argued  I  wot  not  how,  and  departed  to  the 
king's  bench  together."  The  king's  will  was  irresistible.  Dacre, 
who  had  at  first  pleaded  "  not  guilty"  was  induced  "  upon  hope 
of  grace  "  to  confess,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged.  The  council 
sued  for  a  pardon^  but  all  in  vain.  On  the  29th  he  was  executed 
at  the  common  gibbet  of  London  with  his  three  companions, 
Mantell,  one  of  the  king's  pensioners,  Frowdes,  a  controller  of 
the  customs,  and  one  Reddyn,  of  a  Kentish  family,  "all  three 
gentlemen  of  good  house,  aged  twenty-five  to  thirty,  and  much 
esteemed  ".'  Then  having  cleared  the  Tower,  Henry  set  out 
upon  a  process  through  the  north. 

He  brought  with  him  everything  which  might  impress  those 
unquiet  regions  with  a  sense  of  his  power  and  magnificence ; 
his  finest  tapestry  and  plate,  his  most  sumptuous  costumes, 
,Jiis  glittering  retinue  of  archers,  pages,  and  gentlemen,  the  two 

'The  account  i;ivcn  in  Camden's  E!it/ibeth,  a.v.  1594,  should  be  checkaj 
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CHAP,  dukes^  and  the  chief  officers  of  state.  Large  sums  were  offeref 
^^^^'  in  token  of  welcome  or  repentance,  as  the  king  travelled  frwi: 
Stamford  to  Lincoln,  from  Lincoln  to  York,  and  then  on  ir 
Newcastle  and  Hu!I.  The  Archbishop  of  York  made  his  sub- 
mission, upon  bended  knee,  tendered  a  sum  of  j£!6oo.  and  «^ 
commanded  to  cause  all  the  shrines  "with  their  hovels"  to  bf 
taken  down  through  his  province.  So  sumptuous  were  die  prt- 
parations  in  the  northern  capital  that  it  was  rumoured  thai 
a  meeting  would  take  place  between  the  Kings  of  Engtand 
and  Scotland,  or  e!se  that  Queen  Catharine  would  be  crowned 
in  York.  But  James  V.  was  now  controlled  by  the  cleriol 
party,  which  saw  in  Henry  a  dangerous  heretic  anxious  to 
infect  their  country  and  then  to  deprive  it  of  independence ; 
and  wisely  or  unwisely  James  declined  to  trust  himself  acra» 
the  border  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  formidable  uncle. 

For  Catharine  Howard  there  was  to  be  no  coronation.  On 
November  2,  soon  after  the  end  of  the  northern  progress,  the 
king  was  placed  in  possession  of  evidence  which  proi*cd  th»l 
his  wife  had  been  guilty  of  grave  misconduct  before  ber  mar- 
riage. For  a  few  days  he  doubted,  but  the  evidence  was  too 
strong  to  be  denied,  and  proof  was  subsequently  added  that  the 
queen's  licentious  courses  had  not  been  terminated  by  her  unioo 
with  Henry.  The  king  was  beside  himself  with  passioa  At 
one  time  he  called  for  a  sword  to  slay  her;  at  another  time  he 
would  weep,  "regretting  his  ill-luck  in  meeting  with  such  fil- 
conditioned  wives,  and  blaming  his  council  for  this  last  mis- 
chief". The  whole  Howard  connexion  was  placed  in  a  position 
of  grave  danger,  from  which  Norfolk  succeeded  in  extricating 
himself  by  admitting  "the  abominable  deeds"  and  "repesto) 
treasons*'  of  his  kin.  Less  adroit  or  more  guilty  the  Dow^tr- 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  her  son,  Lord  William  Howard,  her  dauj^ 
ter,  and  her  daughter-in-law  were  condemned  to  perpetual  !■>• 
ptisonment  and  loss  of  goods  for  having  failed  to  divulge  tbe« 
knowledge  of  the  queen's  misconduct;  and  the  parliaiDcnt 
which  opened  on  January  16,  1542.  relieved  Henry  of  his  eS' 
barrassments  by  passing  an  aet  of  attainder  against  the  qnecfl 
and  Lady  Rochford.  To  find  the  gravest  offence  against  tfcc 
state  in  a  breach  of  morals  was  an  arbitrar>-  cKtcn»ion  of  tfce 
most  elastic  law  in  the  statute  book,  and  that  doubt  might  be 
avoided  tn  future,  the  act  which  sent  Catharine  Howard  to  the- 
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block  contained  the  monstrous  provision  thai  an  unchaste 
woman  marrying  the  king  was  guilty  of  high  treason. 

She  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Green  in  the  presence  of 
Norfolk  and  Surrey  on  February  13,  confessing  her  guilt  and 
with  a  prayer  upon  her  lips  for  the  welfare  of  the  king.  The 
spirits  of  the  monarch,  which  had  been  depressed  during  the 
shameful  investigations,  were  relieved  by  their  auspicious  ter- 
mination, and  the  pious  austerities  of  Lent  were  preceded  by 
three  days  of  ostentatious  revelry.  But  for  a  time  matrimony 
had  lost  its  savour ;  and  more  than  a  year  elapsed  during  which 
Henry  suffered  or  enjoyed  the  solitary  state.  At  last,  on  June 
12,  15431  a  widow  twenty  years  his  junior,  and  suspected  not 
unjustly  of  proteslant  sympathies,  was  led  to  the  altar.  The 
new  queen  was  Catharine  Parr,  widow  of  that  Lord  Latimer 
who  had  figured  as  a  cathoHc  leader  in  the  Pilgrima|fe  of  Grace. 
*'  She  is  not  nearly  50  beautiful  as  Anne  of  Cleves,"  wrote 
Chapuys,  whose  depreciation  must  be  weighed  against  the  eu- 
logy of  protestant  partisans.  She  had,  however,  what  is  better 
than  beauty,  gentleness,  discretion,  and  culture,  Watchful  of 
the  king's  abrupt  and  angry  humours,  she  was  prompt  to  em- 
ploy such  influence  as  she  possessed  on  the  side  of  clemency, 
and  in  that  fierce  and  licentious  court,  the  mild  queen  Catharine, 
with  her  books,  her  devotions,  her  seemly  reverence  for  the 
Lady  Mary^  her  strict  sense  of  discipline,  is  a  refreshing  figure. 

Meanwhile  England  had  drifted  into  war.  Ever  since  the 
breach  with  Rome  the  system  pursued  by  the  king  had  been 
essentially  defensive.  Other  countries  had  been  racked  by 
wajs,  civil  and  foreign;  England  alone,  as  Audeley  told  parlia- 
ment in  January,  1542,  had  for  thirteen  years  been  immune 
from  invasioa  That  this  immunity  was  the  result  rather  of  a 
happy  combination  of  circumstances  than  of  a  studious  avoid- 
ance of  causes  calculated  to  give  offence  to  foreign  powers 
cannot  be  denied.  Even  when  France  was  most  closely  bound 
to  the  empire^  when  the  north  was  seething  with  disaffection, 
and  the  pope  was  ur^ng  the  two  catholic  powers  to  punish  the 
heretic  king,  English  diplomacy  had  been  watchful  and  tricky, 
but  had  never  condescended  to  the  language  of  submission. 
Preparations  had  been  steadily  pushed  on  to  meet  external 
danger ;  and  lai^e  sums  had  been  spent  upon  fortifications, 
upon  the  purchase  and  building  of  ships,  upon  heavy  artillery 
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CMAT.   vnd  tfac  H—i**^**-  of  war.     Never  had  the  countr><-  been 
^'^^    taquMul  Id  necft  an  enemy  than  at   the  clo^  of  the  gM 
II  ■nKiiiii.  which  in  other  lands  had  produced!  kif- 
of  CTnl  strife.     It  was   true   that  there  wm  i 
Ji»MUu  of  ^-mpathies,  that  one  party  r^retted  the  pope.  M 
that  <iwi;i»er  parly  wisbed    a.   root-and-branch   rerormackin  l1 
ilq(:BdA;  but  lognhy  was  the  strongest  political  motive  cfijc 
coHDtry.  and  whik  Gardiner  and  Cranmer  found  places  ac  _ 
bowdt  cadi  pBity  was  pataitled  to  believe  that  it  had  a.  I'ui--. 
The  kioe  was  a  consBvative  and  balancing  influence,  the  ^ttju 
of  "ia^ifT^l  pHde  and  national  aspirations,  and  when  he  calid 
lor  war  be  cxMild  idy  upon  the  nation  to  follow  him. 

In  the  sutmncr  of  154I  two  envoys  of  the  French  B| 
joam^ing  tliroqgh  Italy  with  a  message  to  the  Turk,  mt 
caficiired  by  the  imperial  governor  of  Milan  and  put  to  dodi. 
The  criinc  was  tnexcitsablcv  aroused  deep  resentment  in  Paris. 
and  cmbitCcfcd  the  relations  between  Charles  and  Fiana 
E3uch  pusty  began  to  look  out  for  an  ally,  and  Henry  resumd 
&te  game,  in  whid)  be  was  now  a  past  master,  of  playing  cH 
Chsries  against  Francis^  and  Francis  gainst  Charles.  TIk 
FRAclk  offered  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  the  Lady 
Maiy,  and  proposed,  in  February,  1 542.  a  meeting^  of  the  Uuee 
so\'scigns  of  France,  England,  and  Scotland.  The  English  «re 
polite,  and  encouraged  hopes  of  agreement,  but  the  disceratog 
eye  of  Qiapuj-s  perceived  that  the  whole  English  council  «as 
in  favour  of  the  imperial  alliance.  War  broke  out  on  the  conti- 
nent in  July,  but  tho4^  Charles  had  already  made  overture  to 
England,  Henry  was  unwrillmg  to  commit  himself  pr^natnrd}' 
to  a  continentai  campaign.  He  would  draft  men  into  Calaci. 
proclaim  his  amicable  neutralit)r%  lecture  the  French  upon  theii 
responsibilities  to  a  neutral  power,  and  then,  while  France  spd 
the  empire  were  locked  in  stn^gle,  he  would  turn  and  rend  the 
Scots.  M 

The  policy  of  the  Scottish  ctouti  was  controlled  in  tht™ 
French  and  catholic  interest  The  king  was  young  and  chi^•a]• 
rous,  and  the  clergy  who  guided  his  counsels  had  cver>'  r&sat 
to  distrust  the  machinations  of  Henry.  Presswl  in  1535  te 
cast  off  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  to  seize  the  property  of  the 
Church,  James  determined  to  remain  loyal  to  the  old  faitJi  and 
the  old  alliance.     He  declined  to  meet  Henry  at  York  in  1536^ 
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"??artng  things  wiiich  indeed    were   not   improbable,   that   his 
■    riends  would  be  kidnapped,  that  he  would  be  made  to  acknow- 
edge  vassalage  to  the  English  crown,  in  any  case  that  a  course 
^'^^  *ould  be  shaped  for  him  by  the  masterful  uncle  whom  his  ad- 
^    -/isers  had  taught  him  to  distrust  as  the  enemy  of  their  land  and 
*la  a  traitor  to  their  religion.     In  September  he  sailed  to  France 
and    there   married    Madeleine,   the    fair    young   daughter   of 
Francis  L     His  queen  died  on  July  7,  1537,  six  months  after, 
but  this  calamity  did  not  snap,  rather  it  was  the  means  of  re- 
^'Oewing  the  Franco-Scottish  connexion.     A  second  bride  was 
Vfcsought  and  found  in  France,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  daughter 
M  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Longue- 
5^  ville.     Lai^e  in  frame,  strong  and  resolved  in  character,  pos- 
sessed by  the  tenacious  and  passionate  orthodoxy  of  her  house, 
■?r    Maiy  of  Guise  was  smgled  out  to  be  James's  bride  by  a  man 
r    who  intended  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Tudor  marriage  and  to 
)reserve  Scotland   in  political    independence  of  her  southern 
leighbour  and  in  submissive  loyalty  to  Rome.     David  Beaton, 
tishop  of  St  Andrews,  has  a  sinister  reputation.       He  sent 
leretics  to  the  stake  ;  his  life  was  impure  ;  he  was  a  soldier  pre- 
ite,  happier  in  the  saddle  than  in  the  councils  of  divines,  and 
fell  fitted  for  the  atmosphere  of  crime  and  craft  into  which  fate 
[liad  thrown  him,     But  he  was  a  potent  figure^  knowing  his  own 
[mind,  pursuing  his  own  purpose,   ruthless,  inflexible,  the  real 
pleader  of  his  nation  at  one  of  the  critical  and  dark  hours  of  its 
[history.     He  had  received  some  part  of  his  education  in  Paris, 
I  and  had  acted  as  Scottish  resident  at  the  French  court    In  1538 
Paul  111.  sent  him  the  cardinal's  hat ;  and  as  the  protagonist  of 
the  French  connexion  and  the  papal  cause  in  Scotland,  Henry 
regarded  him  as  a  proper  mark  for  destruction. 

It  did  not  require  much  discernment  to  perceive  that  if 
Scotland  could  be  torn  from  the  Roman  connexion,  her  political 
dependence  on  France  would  wither  away.  Accordingly  in 
1540  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  discredit 
Beaton  with  the  king,  to  urge  that  the  goods  of  the  monasteries 
should  be  appropriated  by  the  crown  and  to  suggest  a  meeting 
between  James  and  Henry,  But  so  far  from  finding  affairs 
propitious  to  this  design,  Sadler  discovered  that  the  king  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  cleigy  were  set  upon  per- 
B  secution.     Overtures  for  a  meeting  were  renewed  in  1542,  but 
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they  came  to  nothing,  aod  meanwhile  ibe  friction  bctwta 
northern  and  the  southern  court  steadily  mcreased. 
had  harboured  fugitives  of  the  pilgrtniage  of  giace,  and 
demanded  theif  extradition.    Then  early  in  July,  trouble 
out  on   the  border  and  the  two  countxics    drifted  into 
The  blame  of  beginning  the  border  raids  was  thrown  bri 
Engliiih  on  the  Scots,  by  the  Scote  oo  the  Ej^isfa  ;  butbcris 
troubles  were  always    susceptible   of  anrangeii>ent,  and  bctt 
sovereigns  professed  pacific  intentions.    An  incident  howncoc- 
cuired  which  a^rav  ated  the  friction.    On  August  24  Sir  Robe 
Bowes,  wardeii  of  the  middie  maithes^  raiding  into  Tevicudrit 
fell,  with  400  or  500  English  bordeiers,  into  the  handi 
enemy.      Such  was  the  raid  of  Hadden  Rig,  a  victory 
James  found  it  difficult  to  forget,  and  Heniy  imposstble  Ed  fo' 
give.    It  was  settled  that  Norfolk  should  invade  Scodand  K 
October  6  unless  the  Scots  should  accept  the  conditions  tok 
proposed  to  them  at  a  conference  at  York. 

Henry's  terms  were  as  follows  :  a  perpetual  peace  betvdi 
Scotland  and   England ;    a  treaty  to  be  effectual  ^ansC  il 
potentates  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  other  words,  if  need  bt 
a^nst  the  pope  and  France ;  a  stipulation  that  the  Scottisli 
king  should    repair   to    London   before   Christmas,   and   tial 
hostages  should  be  delivered  until  the  king's  coming  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty.     Finally  he  required  that  the  prisonas 
of  Hadden  Rig  should  be  released,  Euid  that  compensation  ^touU 
be  given  for  dam^;^  done.     These  terms  James  instructed 
agents  to  decline.     He  would  not  openly  bind  himself  to 
farther  south   than   York,  nor   to  meet  Henry  before  Cbrisl- 
mas ;  and  Learmouth,  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  w 
travelled  on  to  Greenwich,  failed  to  obtain  a  reduction  in 
English  demands.     The  council  still  adhered  to  the  three 
tial  principles :  the  release  of  the  prisoners^  the  perpetual  peac^ 
the  abandonment  without  reservation  of  the  French  alliance. 

Norfolk's  October  raid  was  a  deplorable  failure,  tt  had  beoi 
difficult  to  feed  the  army  on  its  march  from  York  to  Newcastle; 
it  was  not  easier  to  find  adequate  supplies  for  the  four  dap' 
journey  between  Newcastle  and  Berwick  ;  and  north  of  ihe 
border  progress  was  almost  impossible.  The  carts  stuck  in  the  ■ 
mud  or  broke  down  In  the  rough  moorland  tracks  ;  to  marcl) 
five  miles  a  day  was  an  achievement ;  the  stock  of  beer  gave 
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out ;  the  commander  fe!l  ill.  In  the  inside  of  a  week  the  army 
was  back  again  in  Berwick,  leaving  a  few  charred  villages 
behind  it  as  a  memento  of  English  prowess,  Henry  expressed 
a  not  unreasonable  wish  that  "  such  a  costly  and  notable  enter- 
prise had  been  more  displeasant  to  the  enemies  ". 

The  Scottish  counterstroke  was  even  more  disastrous. 
While  the  moon  was  at  its  full,  in  the  last  week  of  November, 
James  decided  to  make  a  raid  into  Cumberland,  and  marched 
a  large  army  into  the  debateable  land.  Sir  Thomas  Wharton, 
warden  of  the  western  marches,  had  been  apprised  of  the  Scot- 
tish musters,  and  at  break  of  day  on  the  24th  rode  out  of 
\  Carlisle  with  300  men  at  his  heels  to  meet  the  enemy.  The 
beacons  had  been  fired  during  the  night  to  put  the  marches  in 
readiness,  and  by  the  time  Wharton  reached  the  Leven  his  force 
numbered  some  1,200  horse  and  2,000  foot.  As  the  Scots, 
some  I  S,ooo  strong,  advanced,  burning  and  ravaging,  the  English 
mounted  spearmen  galloped  forward  to  the  attack  and  drove 
them  headlong  in  a  wild  confused  mass  to  Sandyford.  There 
the  routed  army  found  in  front  of  them  the  waters  of  the  Esk, 
and  on  the  left  hand  the  treacherous  expanse  of  Solway  Moss, 
The  tide  had  risen,  and  many  of  the  fugitives  were  drowned 
before  they  could  reach  the  northern  bank.  Five  thousand 
horses  were  bo^ed  in  the  moss  and  taken.  There  was  little 
resistance,  and  the  temper  of  the  Scottish  army  may  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  but  twenty  were  slain  in  battle,  and  that  no 
less  tiian  1,200  surrendered  to  the  famous  **  prickers,"  or  light 
horse,  of  the  western  border.  A  party  escaping  westward 
through  Liddesdale  was  spoiled  of  horses  and  trappings  by  the 
dalesmen.  Two  earls,  Cassilis  and  Glencaim,  five  barons,  Max- 
well, Fleming,  Somervell,  Oliphant,  and  Gray,  500  lairds  and 
gentlemen,  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance,  thirty  standards,  were 
among  tlie  trophies  of  the  day.  Sir  Oliver  Sinclair,  the  king's 
favourite,  who  bore  the  royal  standard,  was  numbered  among 
the  captives.  The  victory  of  Solway  Moss  was  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  seven  English  lives. 

The  tidings  of  that  November  morning  brought  the  Scottish 
king  to  the  grave.  With  the  active  consent  of  Beaton,  Max- 
well, Sinclair,,  and  Carr,  but  against  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of 
Scotland,  James  had  planned  the  enterprise  which  had  ended  in 
such  ignominious  disaster.     Nothing  had  succeeded  with  him. 
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His  first  wife  had  died ;  he  had  lost  his  two  boys ;  and  now, 
after  an  anxious  passage  of  policy,  in  which  he  had  been  Ions 
hither  and  thither  by  fierce  and  conflicting  eddies  of  counsel  iie 
had  wasted  an  army  and  ruined  a  reputation.  If  legend  is  to 
be  trusted  the  loss  of  his  favourite  weighed  heaviest  on  his  spint 
'*  His  continued  complaint,"  says  Knox,  "was, '  Oh !  fled  Oliver! 
Is  Oliver  there  ?  Oh  !  fled  Oliver ! '  And  these  words  in  bit 
melancholy,  and  as  jt  were  carried  away  in  a  trance,  repeated  be 
from  time  to  time  to  the  hour  of  his  death."  That  ho<ur  las 
soon  to  come.  On  December  5  he  was  able  to  take  p»rt  in 
a  council  at  Edinburgh ;  then  he  sickened.  Three  days  lalff, 
lyii^  at  Falkland  upon  his  death-bed,  he  l^med  that  Mary  of 
Guise  was  delivered  of  a  daughter — the  heiress  of  the  Scottish 
crown.  The  legend  says  that  the  dying  king  turned  his  (ace  to 
the  wall  saying:  "The  devil  go  with  it,  it  will  end  as  it  begin, 
it  came  with  a  !ass,  and  it  will  pass  with  a  lass".  At  mtdo^ 
on  Thursday,  December  14,  Scotland  was  without  a  tnasta. 

A  Frenchwoman,  a  new-bom  girl,  a  cardinal  whose  polic)'  bad 
issued  in  an  overwhelming  disaster,  such  were  the  negligible 
obstacles  which  appeared  to  strew  the  path  leading  to  the  unkftof 
England  and  Scotland.  On  January  4,  Z  54  3,  Henry  wrote  tothe 
council  of  Scotland  warning  them  that  no  fair  langu^e  mdd 
deter  him  from  using  the  opportunity  to  unite  the  two  reahiii^ 
either  by  conformi^,  as  he  desired,  or  otherwise  The  prisoovi 
of  Solway  Moss  were  made  to  subscribe  an  article  requiring  Ae 
king  to  take  the  keeping  of  the  young  daughter  of  ScotJaffld  fc 
be  married  to  Prince  Edward,  "  thereby  to  unite  both  rcalau". 
Ten  of  the  prisoners,  including  Cassilis,  Glencaim,  Maxwcfi. 
Fleming,  and  Somervell,  subscribed  a  further  secret  article  thit 
they  would  help  the  king  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  aae 
of  the  death  of  the  child.  The  victory  was  thus  used  to  foro 
the  nucleus  of  an  Anglo-Scottish  party,  who  would  assbt  Hem}" 
to  get  the  child,  the  cardinal  the  fortresses,  and  all  the  0^ 
ponents  of  the  English  policy  into  his  hands.  His  council  W 
already  written  for  a  map  of  the  wholeof  Scotland.  In  Notch^ 
ber  an  official  treatise  was  printed  in  London  dcmonstTBtiif 
"  the  true  and  right  tide  that  the  king's  most  royal  majcst}-  hMA 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland". 

A  year  was  sufficient,  not  indeed  to  exhaust,  but  to  cxW 
the  weakness  of  Henry's  machinations.     In  the 
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appeared  to  go  -smoothly.  The  Earl  of  Arran^  who  had  been  CHAP, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  espoused  the  English 
interest,  plotted  to  send  Beaton  to  England,  and  actually  suc- 
ceeded for  a  time  in  keeping  him  in  confinement  "  A  good  soft 
God's  man  and  loveth  well  to  look  upon  the  Scriptures  "  was 
the  report  of  a  contemporary  divine,  who  regarded  this  unstable 
vessel  as  the  instrument  of  the  divine  purpose.  A  Scottish  par- 
liament^ meeting  at  Edinburgh  in  March,  1543,  decreed  that  the 
Bible  should  be  published  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  that  ambas- 
sadors should  be  sent  to  London  to  treat  of  the  royal  mar- 
riage. All  this  was  in  accordance  with  English  instigations. 
Reh'gious  and  secular  policy  were  guided  by  Henry  who, 
through  Sadler,  instructed  the  governor  of  Scotland  how  he 
was  to  protect  the  orthodox  faith,  extirpate  the  monks  and 
friars,  and  allocate  the  revenues  of  the  dissolved  abbeys.  On 
July  I,  two  treaties  were  signed  at  Greenwich,  which  era- 
bodied  Henry's  scheme  for  the  union  di  the  kingdoms.  The 
first  was  a  treaty  of  peace ;  the  second  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Prince  Edward,  then  in  his  sixth,  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scotland,  then  in  her  first  year.  It  was  agreed  that,  for  the 
better  care  and  education  of  his  future  daughter-in-law,  the 
king  might  send  an  English  nobleman  or  gentleman  with  his 
wife  to  reside  with  her ;  that  on  the  completion  of  her  tenth 
year  she  should  come  to  England  there  to  abide  till  her  mar- 
riage, and  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  continue  to 
retain  its  old  laws  and  liberties.  Six  Scottish  noblemen  were  to 
be  delivered  into  England  as  hostages  for  the  observance  of  the 
pact. 

The  treaty  of  Greenwich  was  waste-paper  before  the  ink  was 
dry.  However  statesmanlike  may  have  been  the  project  of  a 
union  of  the  two  crowns,  it  was  the  summit  of  unwisdom  in 
Henry  to  disinter  the  old  pretensions  to  suzerainty,  "  They  had 
liever,"  wrote  Sadler  from  Edinburgh,  "suffer  extremity  than 
be  subject  to  England,  for  they  will  have  their  realm  free  and 

*  their  own  law  and  custom."  The  priests  refused  to  minister 
sacraments  or  to  say  the  mass  while  Beaton  was  in  prison,  and 
the  cardinal  was  accordingly  removed  to  his  castle  of  St. 
Andrews,  whence  he  soon  emei^ed  free  and  formidable  as  ever. 
kOn  July  24,  marching  on  Linlithgow  at  the  head  of  6,000 
men,  he  demanded  and  obtained  a  share  in  the  government  of 
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the  kingdom  and  in  the  custody  of  the  queen.  This  w 
instalment  of  a  larger  triumjrfi.  The  party  of  "  the  hortic^  _  _ 
the  English  lords"  felt  themselves  more  and  more  isolated  aK 
helpless,  as  all  the  opportunists  threw  in  their  lot  with  tbc 
'* scribes  and  pharisees  of  the  cast  of  France  **,  It  wsw  vain  tc 
expect  help  from  England,  for,  as  Arran  told  Sadler,  if  SjOOd 
Englishmen  were  despatched  to  his  support,  20,000  Scots  •tjcltl 
forsake  hira.  Finally,  on  September  3.  Arran  slipped  out  ti 
Edmburg^h  to  Stirlir^,  did  penance  for  bis  impiety,  received 
absolution  for  his  sins,  and  agreed  to  deliver  all  the  cvtksio 
Scotland  into  the  hands  of  the  cardinal  The  wheel  had  smng 
round  full  circle.  The  young  queen  was  crowned,  the  couod 
was  established,  Beaton  was  the  master  of  the  state ;  and  tfaoifh 
the  country  was  exhausted,  the  kirkmen  were  prepared  to  bf3\r 
the  desolations  of  war  rather  than  to  submit  to  the  terms  > 
had  been  extracted  from  the  feeble  government  of  Arran.  U"" 
December  11,  the  Scottish  parliament,  using  the  pretext  thK 
some  Scottish  merchant  vessels  had  been  takot  by  tbc  EngKA 
in  the  high  seas,  repudiated  the  treaty  of  Green«ri^  and  re- 
newed the  old  alliance  with  France.  A  month  earlier  Sadkr 
had  correctly  reported  that  if  King  Henry's  "godly  purposes" 
were  to  be  accomplished,  it  must  be  with  his  own  pows'.  fcr 
the  whole  fabric  of  an  English  party  in  Scotland  had  boea  bodt 
upon  the  sand,  and  had  now  fallen  about  its  treacfaeroas  fbdO- 
dations. 

Meanwhile,  on  June  22,  Henry  had  sent  an  ultunahun  to 
France,  so  fVamed  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
The  step  was  formally  justified  by  several  consideratioiis :  tbc 
alliance  of  France  with  the  Turk,  the  non-payment  of  tbc 
French  pensions  to  England  during  the  last  eleven  ycftn,  tbc 
maintenance  of  English  rebels,  the  imprisonment  of  dr^'en 
English  merchants  without  cause,  and  in  particular  the  inbmite 
connexion  of  France  with  the  origin  and  continuance  of  Scot- 
tish hostilities.  The  ultimatum  was  despatched  at  a  time  wb« 
Henry  believed  that  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  safely  set- 
tled ;  but  a  secret  war  treaty  with  Charles  had  been  s^ned  » 
early  as  February,  and  before  the  actual  declaration  Englisb 
adventurers  were  serving  with  the  Burgundian  colours  agaian 
the  French  It  was  considered  incredible  insolence  that  tfae 
French  king  should  fortify  Ardres,  a  town  on  his  own  tcffitof)' 
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but  inconveniently  menacing  to  Calais,  an  outrage  on  European 
morals  that  he  should  be  allied  with  the  Turk,  a  wanton  affront 

■  that  he  should  encourage  the  Scots  to  resist  the  godly  designs 
of  the  English  king.  The  burden  of  the  war  proved  to  be 
enormous.  A  forced  loan,  amounting  to  some  10  per  cent, 
was  levied  in  1 543,  which  the  king  was  dispensed  from  repaying 
by  a  statute  parsed  in  the  following  year.  A  subsidy  in  the 
shape  of  a  graduated  income  tax,  rising  from  4d.  to  2s.  in  the 
pound  on  the  goods,  and  from  8d.  to  3s.  on  the  lands  of  the 
temporality ;  a  graduated  tax  upon  the  coin,  plate,  jewels,  and 
lands  of  "  corporations,  brotherhoods,  fraternities,  and  com- 
munalties";  a  subsidy  of  6s.  in  the  pound  spread  over  three 
years  upon  the  benefices  and  perpetuities  of  the  spirituality, 
were  granted  by  the  parliament  of  1543,     Crown  lands  were 

»sold  and  mortg^ed  :  another  compulsory  loan  was  wrung  in 
2544  from  the  citizens  of  London  ;  a  benevolence  assessed 
Bt  the  rate  of  2s.  in  the  pound  was  levied  in  1545  ;  the  gold 
and  silver  coinage  was  debased.  Yet  great  as  was  the  bur- 
den, and  unconstitutional  as  were  the  expedients  for  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  war,  there  was  no  repetition  of  the  disorders 
of  1525.  An  alderman,  refusing  to  pay  the  benevolence  in  1545, 
was  sent  to  die  in  the  Scottish  wars ;  a  spectacle  duly  noted  by 
contemporaries  as  partaking  of  comedy. 

The  war  began  modestly  with  the  despatch,  in  July,  1543,  of 
a  small  force  under  Sir  John  Wallop,  to  serve  for  112  days 
with  the  imperial  army  in  Flanders.  WaHop  assisted  at  the 
siege  of  Landr^ies,  which  was  raised  upon  the  approach  of  a 
French  army,  and  returned  to  his  winter  quarters  with  no 
notable  exploit  to  his  credit.     The  great  effort  was  reserved  for 

■  1544*  when  Henry  and  Charles,  each  at  the  head  of  35^000  foot 
and  7,000  horse,  should  invade  France,  the  king  by  the  passage 
of  the  SommCj  the  emperor  by  Champagne,  and  march  towards 
Paris  as  diligently  as  strategy,  victuals,  and  the  enemy  should 
permit.  To  secure  the  Scottish  frontier  in  his  absence  Henry 
petitioned  for  the  help  of  1,000  Spanish  h arquebus iers. 

■  Before  the  king  crossed  the  Channel  It  was  decided  to 
manifest  to  the  Scots  how  calamitous  were  the  consequences  of 
Beaton's  ascendency.     The  task  of  demonstration  was  entrusted 

■  to  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  uncle  of  the  heir 
H  to  the   throne,  and  since  the  fall    of  Catharine    Howard  the 
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CHAP,  most  influential  noble  at  the  court  He  was  charged  to  destmr 
*^^'*'  Edinburgh,  to  pillage  Holyrood  House,  to  sack,  bum,  and  sub- 
vert Leith.  and  ali  the  towns  and  villages  round,  putting  nun. 
woman  and  child  to  the  sword  where  resistance  was  nr»de. 
and  then  to  spread  desolation  into  Fife,  and  so  to  destroy  ihf 
cardinal's  town  at  St  Andrews,  '^as  the  upper  stone  may  be  the 
nether  and  not  one  stick  stand  by  another  ".  Hertford  pomln! 
out  that  while  simple  devastation  would  drive  the  Scots  tc 
despair,  the  fortification  of  Leith.  a  town  commanding  the 
Forth,  and  therefore  capable  of  intercepting'  the  passage  intc 
Edinburgh  of  sea-borne  supplies,  would  be  the  easiest  mode  oT 
rallying  the  waverers  and  reducing  the  country  to  submtssioa 
His  counsel  was  repelled.  To  an  expensive  establishment  in 
the  north  Henry  preferred  methods  briefer,  cheaper^  and  more 
directly  punitive.  His  design  was  executed  with  strict  fideiiiy 
On  May  3  an  English  fleet  landed  an  army  at  Leith,  which, 
receiving  reinforcements  from  the  east  and  middle  marches^  de- 
stroyed the  palace  and  abbey  of  Holyrood.  burnt  every  house 
in  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  fireH  every  village  and  comsthck 
within  a  radius  of  seven  miles,  Then  having  spread  a  bandog 
desolation  round  the  Scottish  capital,  having  burnt  the  pier  otf 
Leith,  annexed  or  destroyed  the  shippings  captured  a  treww 
of  ^10,000,  and  in  various  other  ways  executed  Ihc  king* 
"  godly  purpose  "  army  and  fleet  returned  to  Berwick,  ptllagin; 
and  burning  as  they  went 

On  July  14  Henry  crossed  the  Channel  to  Calais  to  super- 
intend, though  not  to  lead,  the  army  which  had  preceded  tui 
His  health  was  now  far  from  good,  his  \c%^  so  s\vollen  that 
was  a  wonder  to  those  who  saw  him  that  he  was  not  compdM 
to  keep  his  bed  ;  but  in  the  preparations  of  the  campaign  be 
had  fallen  little  short  of  his  accustomed  measure  of  ceal  and 
activity,  interesting  himself  in  the  construction  of  siege  engine 
and  portable  boats,  of  ovens  made  to  be  carried  on  waggow 
and  mills  that  would  grind  as  the  waggons  mov'ed.  His  aSr 
Charles  was  marching  on  St  Dizier ;  his  own  army  wu  dhrided 
into  two  wards,  one  of  which,  under  Norfolk  and  Rus9cD,ins 
lying  before  Montreuil,  while  the  other,  under  Suffolk,  encamped 
at  Marquise,  was  designed  to  effect  the  capture  of  BoukJgBt. 
The  English  army  at  this  time  was  not  an  instrument  pot- 
sessing    any   high    degree  of   mobility,  precision,  or  intact 
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Pjcardy  was  almost  undefended,  and  while  Francis  was  gather-  CHAP. 
ing  an  army  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  imperialists,  Henry 
should  have  had  rio  difficulty  in  over-running  that  province. 
Du  Biez,  the  French  commander,  had  thrown  himself  into 
Montreuil  with  nearly  3^ooO  troops^  leaving  Boulogne  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  commander,  Jacques  de  Coucy,  Seigneur  de 
Vervins,  and  500  men.  On  September  U  a  mine  was  sprung 
under  the  castle  of  Boulogne,  and  on  the  14th  the  town  capitu- 
lated. But  this  success  gained  over  a  young  and  inexperienced 
captain  marked  the  term  of  English  victories.  The  siege  of 
Montreuil  was  never  vigorously  pressed,  and  on  the  26th,  on 
the  news  that  the  dauphin  was  approaching  with  an  army  to  the 
relief  of  the  town,  Norfolk  and  Russell  broke  up  their  camp  and 
retired  on  Boulogne,  Henry  had  already  deemed  it  prudent  to 
recross  the  Channel     He  could  no  longer  count  upon  the  assist- 

•  ance  of  his  ally. 
Coalitions  in  war  are  rarely  effective,  and  the  league  between 
Charles  and  Henry  was  peculiarly  soluble.  Charles  wished  to 
^  force  Francis  to  abandon  Milan  and  the  Lutherans;  Henry 
f  wished  to  force  him  to  give  up  the  Scots,  Henry  might  have 
designs  upon  Rouen,  but,  as  Chapuys  soon  discerned,  had  no 
intention  of  venturing  his  troops  upon  a  ma.rch  to  Paris;  while 
Charles,  who  had  crushed  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  was  willing,  after 
inflicting  upon  his  rival  a  certain  measure  of  punishment,  to 
make  a  peace  with  France  which  would  enable  him  to  control 
the  religious  and  political  difficulties  of  Germany,  Either  party 
suspected  the  other  from  the  first.  Charles  had  no  love  for  the 
man  who,  having  repudiated  his  aunt,  now  compelled  him  to 
declare  Scotland  among  his  enemies  to  the  detriment  of  Flemish 
trade.  Henry  grumbled  at  Che  inadequacy  of  the  Flemish  com- 
roissariat^  and  openly  avowed  that  Boulogne  was  more  valuable 
to  him  than  Paris.  These  divei^encies  of  aim  were  clear  to  the 
French,  who  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  separate  their  assail- 
ants. Henry  was  the  first  to  receive  and  consider  the  French 
overture,  but,  intent  upon  terms  such  as  only  the  joint  pressure 
of  the  two  invading  powers  would  be  likely  to  extract  for  him, 
declined  to  treat  without  Charles.  Charles  then  decided  to  treat 
without  Henry. 

The  peace  of  Crespy,  signed  on  September   18,   1544.  was 
condemned   in   England  as  an  act  of  desertion.     But  Charles 
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with   fnstructTons   to   unite   Charles  and    Francis  against   the 
English  heretic. 

\  To  meet  such  a  combination  it  was  necessary  to  renew  rela- 
tions with  the  German  protectants.  In  \  543  Henry  had  tried 
to  impress  the  emperor  with  his  catholic  orthodoxy,  Jn  1 545, 
opening  out  negotiations  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  defensive  league  which  should  com- 
prise Denmark  and  Holstein  and  as  many  German  towns  and 
provinces  as  should  care  to  join,  he  spoke  of  the  points  of  con- 
tact between  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Lutheran  com- 
munion. "  We  have/'  he  wrote  in  February,  "  one  common  and 
certain  enemy,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  a  like  zeal  and  mean- 
ing for  the  right  and  sincere  setting  forth  of  God's  glory  and 
His  holy  word  ; "  and  he  suggested  that  a  joint  commission 
upon  religion  might  find  a  basis  of  agreement,  "  either  party 
somewhat  relenting  from  extremities  and  framing  themselves 
to  a  godly  indifferency  and  moderation  ".  The  alliance  was  a 
ph  ailet  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  a  breach  with  Charles,  and 
there  was  a  moment  early  in  1545  when  the  friction  was  so 
great  between  London  and  Brussels  as  to  threaten  a  rupture. 
That  moment  passed  away.  An  irritating  dispute,  arising  out 
of  the  arrest  of  certain  Flemish  ships  which  had  been  carry- 
ing merchandise  to  France,  was  composed  on  April  6 ;  and  it 
became  more  and  more  evident  that  CharleSi  so  far  from  de- 
siring to  quarrel  with  England,  was  only  anxious  to  termiinate 
the  struggle  between  England  and  France.  The  spectre  of  the 
Anglo- Lutheran  union  faded  gradually  into  the  background, 
though  Henry  continued  to  keep  up  friendly  relations  with 
the  protestant  courts. 

Though  the  circle  of  the  war  had  been  contracted  by  the 
peace  of  Crespy,  it  continued  to  be  waged  by  England,  Scotland, 
and  France.  That  he  might  create  a  Scottish  party  to  balance 
Cardinal  Beaton,  Henry  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
on  June  26,  1 544,  married  him  to  his  niece,  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  daughter  of  Queen  Margaret  and  James  IV.,  and 
promised  to  appoint  him  governor  of  Scotland  when  that  king- 
dom should  fall  into  his  hands.  But  a  repulse  before  the  walls 
of  Dumbarton  showed  Lennox  to  be  no  more  effectual  an  in- 
strument than  Arran,  and  a  defeat  of  Sir  Ralph  Evcrs  at 
Ancrum  Moor  on  February  27.  1545,  proved  that  the  Scots 
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CHAP,  were  undismayed  by  Hertford's  devastations  and  still  able  »} 
'^^'^^  hold  their  own  upon  the  border.  With  these  evidetica  of] 
Scottish  pertinacity  before  him,  and  encouraged  by  the  nidi- 
drawal  of  the  emperor,  Francis  elaborated  in  May  a  scheme 
of  offensive  operations,  the  ulticnate  purpose  of  which  was  the 
recapture  of  Boulogne.  A  greai  fleet  was  gathered  in  the  N«- 
man  harbours,  which  was  to  make  a  descent  upon  some  point 
upon  the  English  coast,  attack  and  capture  the  English  navT, 
and  hold  the  Channel  till  the  middle  of  August  In  the  n)ea&- 
timE  Marshal  du  Biez  was  to  build  a  fort  opposite  the  mouth  d" 
Boulogne  harbour,  so  contrived  as  to  command  the  entry  and  ID 
prevent  sea-borne  supplies  from  being  conveyed  to  the  Enoii^ii 
garrison.  It  was  calculated  that  a  fort  large  enough  to  hnlu 
4,000  or  5,000  men  would  tw  ready  by  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  fleet,  and  that  Boulogne  would  be  completely  cut  off  fron 
the  sea.  Then  while  Du  Biez  was  holding  the  English  garrison 
on  the  coast,  Francis  himself  with  a  large  army  would  take 
Guisnes,  ravage  the  Terre  d'Oise,  and  throwing  himself  betn-eei 
Calais  and  Boulogne,  effectually  prevent  assistance  r^ichin^  the 
beleaguered  garrison  from  the  oast  The  fleet,  consisting  of 
1 50  large  sailing  ships,  sixty  pinnaces,  and  twenty-five  gallej-s. 
was  collected  early  in  July  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  d'Annebault' 

The  French  found  the  country  well  prepaid  to  ncdvc 
them.  The  Scottish  fleet  had  been  swept  out  of  existmoB, 
and  the  ti-vo  royal  galleons  taken  at  Leith  were  now  incorpor- 
ated into  the  English  navy.  An  English  army  wratched  tk 
borders,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  three  other  armies,  eact 
30,000  strong,  were  in  readiness  south  of  the  Trent  The  coasi 
fortifications  had  been  carefully  reviewed  and  strengthened 
The  garrison  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  reinforced  ;  amllw)' 
was  sent  into  Thanet ;  bulwarks  were  ordered  for  Varmouth 
and  Lowestoft ;  the  beacons  and  signals  which  might  guide  an 
enemy's  fleet  up  the  Thames  were  carefully  removed,  A  com- 
mission of  array  for  the  western  counties  was  sent  to  Lad 
Russell,  who  having  come  into  possession  of  the  abbey  lands  oC 
Tavistock,  was  one  of  the  leading  magnates  of  E>e\'onsbire; 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  the  ro>'al  fleet  at  Portsmoutfi 
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lid  not  lack  for  the  west-country  crews,  who  then,  as  now,  were 

he  backbone  of  our  naval  strength.     On  July    17  a  fleet  of 

s^hty  sail,  "  fortj'  of  the  ships  large  and  beautiful,"  lay  in  Ports- 

"aiouth  harbour  under  the  command  of  John  Dudley,  Lord  Lisle, 

iMl  of  the  ill-famed  extortioner.     Some  sixty  more  vessels  M'ere 

shortly  expected  from  the  west,  and  the  king  was  in  the  town, 

anxious  to  make  trial  of  his  new  invention,  a  long  and  narrow 

row-boat,  armed  not  only  with  a  bowchaser,  but  with  two  short 

guns  in  the  broadside  under  the  half-deck. 

On  the  1 8th  the  French  fleet  appeared  in  the  Solent  A 
light  breeze  blew  from  the  land*  and  Lisle  came  out  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  draw  his  adversary'  after  him  under  range  of  the 
shore  guns.  The  French  admiral  saw  the  trap,  and  was  too 
Dirarj*  to  walk  into  it ;  but  as  the  wind  dropped  on  the  morrow, 
he  sent  his  galleys  into  the  harbour.  Propelled  by  oars,  and 
consequently  possessing  a  maximum  of  mobility  at  the  very 
time  at  which  the  saihng  vessel  is  deprived  of  mobility  alto- 
gether, the  gaUey  with  its  bowchaser  and  formidable  ram  w^s 
always  likely  to  be  dangerous  in  calm  weather;  and  where 
heavy  sailing  vessels  were  crowded  in  a  narrow  space,  a  well- 
directed  galley  attack  was  a  thing  particularly  to  be  dreaded. 
In  1513  English  ships  had  met  the  Mediterranean  galleys,  and 
had  suffered  a  repulse ;  and  it  must  have  seemed  for  a  time  on 
Monday,  the  igth,  as  if  history  would  repeat  itself,  save  that  on 
this  occasion  the  galleys  were  the  attacking,  and  not  the  de- 
fending force.  The  Mary  Rose^  attempting  to  turn  roundj 
heeled  over,  and  went  to  the  bottom  with  Sir  GeoiTge  Carew, 
her  captain^  and  more  than  500  of  her  crew.  The  Great  Harry 
was  saved  with  difficulty,  and  a  few  more  hours  of  calm  might 
have  made  the  situation  anxious.  Suddenly  a  land  wind  rose  ; 
and  the  English,  seizing  the  advantage  of  wind  and  tide, 
slipped  cable  and  bore  down  on  the  galleys.  So  sudden  was 
the  change,  that  the  Frenchmen  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
making  good  their  escape,  molested  by  the  artillery  of  the  row- 
boats  which  pursued  with  great  celerity,  and  poured  in  a  fire  to 
which  the  galleys  were  unable  to  reply.  But  again  it  was  not 
Lisle's  intention  to  draw  on  a  general  engagement  in  the 
Solent.  For  the  second  time  the  English  fleet  came  out, 
tempted  the  French  to  battte,  and  then  retreated  to  the 
harbour.     Having  the  superior  force,  D'Annebault  was  anxious 
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to  fight  the  English  outside  the  harbour,  and  accordingly  on 
the  following  day  landed  troops  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with 
instructions  to  fire  the  villages,  in  the  hope  that  the  f?ameand 
smoke  wouEd  spur  Lisle  to  indiscretion.  But  the  French  land- 
ing parties  were  beaten  back  with  some  loss,  and  the  colunuu 
of  smoke,  which  were  easily  descried  from  Portsmouth,  faikd 
to  elicit  a  response  from  the  English  fleet.  The  plan  010- 
carried.  Lisle  would  not  fight  in  the  open.  The  French  pilots 
reported  that  without  knowledge  of  the  currents  and  saiK^-' 
banks,  it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  the  entry  of  Portsnjoutk 
harbour,  and  weighty  reasons  were  adduced  against  lea^'injg  X 
force  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  On  the  24ih  the  French  fleet  drew 
away  and  shaped  its  course  for  the  narrow  seas. 

Portsmouth  was  safe,  but  the  last  had  not  been  seen  of  the 
French  armada.  Having  landed  4,000  troops  and  3^000  f»on- 
eers  at  Boulogne,  D'Annebault  was  driven  across  the  Channel 
by  force  of  weather,  and  on  August  1 5  Lisle  reported  that  Uie 
French  fleet  was  off  Shoreham.  The  sea  was  calm  ;  a  bgbt 
air  blew  from  the  south-east ;  and  under  conditions  favourtble 
to  the  gaUeys  and  unfavourable  to  the  great  ships,  the  French 
admiral  prepared  to  attack,  The  English  fleet  numbered  (0( 
sail,  24  in  the  van  under  Sir  Thomas  Clere,  40  in  the  main 
battle  under  the  admiral,  and  40  in  the  wing  under  TjielL 
The  force  dependent  upon  oars  had  been  strengthened  st 
the  expense  of  the  force  dependent  upon  sails  alone.  .An 
engagement  took  place  between  the  French  galleys  and  the 
English  "wing/'  in  which  the  advantage  lay  with  the  Ki^liaJL 
"  The  Afisfr^ss"  reported  Lisle,  "the  Anri^  Galltiunt.  the  Grxy- 
hound  with  all  your  majesty's  shallops  and  rowing  pieces  did 
their  parts  right  well ;  but  especially  the  Mistress  and  the 
Anm  Gallaunt  did  so  handle  the  galleys  as  well  with  thcif 
sides  as  their  prows  that  your  great  ships  had  little  to  da* 
In  the  evening  D'Annebault  drew  up  and  the  two  fleets  ottue 
to  anchor  within  a  league  of  one  another.  But  in  the  night  the 
wind  freshened,  and  when  morning  broke  Lisle  descried  fiMD 
the  maintop  a  line  of  sail  five  milw  long  scudding  away  i^xn 
the  horizon. 

The  great  enterprise  had  failed,  and  D'Annebault's  fleet 
which  was  to  have  brought  the  English  to  their  senses,  broke 
up  before  August  was  out,  its  crews  decimated  by  plague,  and 
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ts  puqjose  unaccomplished.  "'The  poor  fishermen/'  reported 
isle,  "say  that  there  was  never  journey  so  costly  to  France  as 
Ls  has  been  for  so  short  a  voyage,  nor  more  shame  spoken  of 
amongst  themselves."  Nor  was  the  remainder  of  the  French 
military  programme  more  successful.     A  fort  was  indeed  built 

opposite  Boulogne,  but  it  was  neither  ready  by  mid  August 
nor  was  it  so  placed  as  to  command  the  harbour,  and  though 
Du  Btez  raided  the  Terre  d'Oise,  the  communications  of  the 
English  garrison  both  with  Calais  and  the  sea  remained  un- 
impaired. The  Channel  was  in  the  command  of  England,  and 
['While  Lisle  raided  and  burnt  Tr^port,  the  west-country  adven- 
turers— '*  some  of  them  naming  themselves  Scots  and  some  with 
ivizofs" — plundered  every  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Flemish 
vessel  which  came  up  out  of  the  bay. 

Meanwhile  the  cost  of  the  war  had  been  tremendous.  "  You 
see,"  wrote  Wriothesley  to  Paget,  "'  the  king's  majesty  hath  this 
■ar  and  the  last  year  spent  ;£"r, 300,000  or  thereabouts,  and  his 
subsidy  and  benevolence  ministering  scant  ;^30,0OO  thereof,  as 
I  muse  sometime  where  the  rest  being  so  great  a  sum  hath 
been  gotten.'*  Wheat,  save  in  Norfolk,  was  up  to  20s.  a  quar- 
ter ;  plate  had  been  melted  and  coined ;  the  currency  had  been 
enhanced  ;  a  loan  had  been  raised  in  Antwerp,  "  I  am  at  my 
wit's  end,"  wrote  Wriothesley  in  November,  "how  we  shall 
possibly  shift  for  the  next  three  months."  An  estimate  of  the 
revenues  of  the  court  of  augmentations  was  unobtainable,  but 
not  more  than  ^100,000  was  stiCl  to  come  in  from  all  the  sales, 
and  only  £1,000  was  immediately  available.  "  The  mints,  our 
holy  anchor,  doth  prepare  ;£^l  5^000"  ;  ;^i,OO0  could  be  raised 
from  the  duchy,  a  like  sum  from  the  wards.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  was  still  due  from  the  subsidy,  but  would  not  come  in 
till  Candlemas.  Four  or  five  thousand  pounds  might  ultimately 
be  wrung  from  the  surveyors.  Norfolk  and  the  councii  were 
anxious  for  peace,  and  a  rebuke  was  conveyed  to  Surrey  for 
his  vehemence  in  urging  that  Boulogne  should  be  retained. 
Gardiner,  who  was  sent  over  to  press  the  negotiations  at 
Brussels,  was  of  the  same  opinion.  "  Master  Secretary."  he 
wrote  to  Paget,  on  November  7,  "  if  we  take  peace  now,  we 
esUblish  the  valiantness  of  England  for  ever ;  if  we  leave 
game  now,  we  be  esteemed  to  have  treasure  infinite,  and  to 
exceed  all  other  in  valiantness." 
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>wns,  a  sum  claimed  as  covering  the  aneare  of  the  pensions, 

le  fortifications  of  BoukJgiK,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  Scots  vi-ere  to  be  comprriiended  in  the  arrangeaietits,  pto- 

|vided  that  the>'  stiU  conddered  tbemsei^iw  bound  by  the  Green- 

Mch  treaties  of  1 543.     But  the  political  justificatioa  of  the  war 

insisted  in  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which  the  treaty 

ith  France  could  not  in  itself  secure,     Boulogne  was  a  bwren 

inquest ;  it  cost  more  than  its  worth  ;  it  could  ncN-er  be  held  ; 

jvid  no  French  pa\-raents  were  likely  to  make  good  the  waste 

>f  treasure  which  the  war  had  occasioned.     The  union  of  Eng- 

ind  and  Scotland,  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Edward  and 

[Mary,  was  a  different  affair,  and  if  force  could  have  bent  the 

>ts  to  willing  compliance,  no  sta^sman  could  ha\-e  blamed 

fits  emploj-ment. 

One  form  of  force  is  war.  another  is  assassination  ;  both 
[*irere  practised  by  the  English  government  against  the  Scots. 
[in  September,   1S45'  Hertford  was  again  launched  across  the 
>rder,  and  outdid  all  his   previous  efforts.     He  fired  Kelso, 
iHome.  Melrose,  and  Dryburgh ;  he  demolished  7  monasteries, 
1I6  castles,  5  market  towns,  243  villages,  13  mills,  and  5  hos- 
(pitals  :   but  even  so  the  Scots  remained  unconvinced.     Other 
inethods  might  be  more  effectual.     Henry  had  long  plotted  the 
kassassination  of  his  great  antagonist  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  at 
[last  in  the  spring  of  1546.  just  before  the  French  peace,  fortune 
smiled  upon  his  purpose.     The  cardinal  had  many  enemies,  both 
as  a  politician  and  as  a  persecutor.    On  March  2  he  had  caused 
a  preacher  named  George  Wishart  to  be  burnt  to  death  as  a 
jheretic.     The  burning  of  the  martyr  branded  itself  deep  on  the 
hearts  of  all  who  wished  ill  to  the  priests  and  to  the  pope,  and 
the  friends  of  Wishart  swore  to  avenge  him.     Early  on  May 
29   they   forced   their  way   into   the  castle   of  St.   Andrews, 
stabbed  the  cardinal  to  death,  and  hung  his  body  over  the  walls. 
It  was  a  savage  act,  joyfully  recorded  by  John  Knox,  and  joy- 
fully welcomed  In  the  English  council.     The  murderers  were 
besieged  in  St.  Andrews  castle  ;  an  English  fleet  was  sent  to 
their  rescue,  and  some  of  the  principal  criminals  were  brought 
off  safely  to  London.     It  was  believed  abroad  that  the  murder 
had  been  contrived  by  Henry ;  that  it  was  hJs  response  to  the 
pope,  who  had  made  Beaton  his  legate,  and  had  summoned  the 
council  of  Trent  to  confound  the  protestants, 
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The  belief  that  truth  is  one  and  absolute,  that  it  receives) 
definition  through  the  Church,  and  that,  so  defined,  it  de 
to  be  protected  by  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  was  part< 
the  intellectual  climate  of  Europe ;  and  to  Henry  no  pvckfi^ 
seemed  more  pressing  than  the  restoration  of  that  rdigiow' 
uniformity  which  his  quarrel  with  the  pope  had  so  vioksdly 
broken.  At  last,  fn  May,  1543^  the  long-promised  fonnulify 
appeared  which  was  to  silence  doubts,  clear  avvay  ambiguibe. 
and  *'  stabHsh  true  and  uncorrupted  doctrines  ".^  Tkt  Kin^i 
Book,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  owes  perhaps  to  CrannKT  te 
singular  grace  and  perspicuity  of  style ;  but  though  repudiattog 
the  pope  and  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  il  is  in  other  esseati^ 
3  strict  and  explicit  manifesto  of  catholic  orthodoxy.  It  accepts 
and  explains  the  sacraments  which  had  been  omitted  in  the 
Ten  Articles,  affirms  transubstantiation,  recommends  the  invo- 
cation of  saints,  enjoins  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  The  king 
took  care  that  he  was  expressly  accorded  the  right  to  itaint 
supervise,  and  depose  the  bishops.  "  He  has  set  forth,"  xmte 
his  council,  "  a  true  and  perfect  doctrine  to  all  his  poopk' 
That  it  might  be  accepted  with  the  less  questioning,  the  paiEia- 
ment  of  1543  restricted  the  reading  of  the  Bible  to  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  merchants- 
Even  a  manual  sanctioned  by  king,  convocatioHi  and  parK*- 
ment  could  do  nothing  to  allay  the  spirit  of  religious  debate 
which  had  seized  upon  the  nation.  One  part>^  wished  to  go  01); 
another  to  stand  still;  athird  to  go  back.  To  inflame  the  king's 
suspicions  of  a  rival's  orthodoxy  became  the  chief  art  of  court 

>■  Elyot,  The  CasUt  of  Healthy  ed.  1541,  intr,     The  4Uthor  4tdm  Htnrj 
Co  define  medical  as  well  as  religiojs  orthodoxy, 
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politics,  and  in  the  council  the  struggle  was  carried  on  with 
covert  but  internecine  ferocity.     Cranmer  was  the  chief  mark 
for  catholic,  Gardiner  for  puritan  antagonism  ;  the  first  formid- 
able for  his  learning;,  his  industry,  his  powers  of  expression,  his 
freat  theological  influence  with  the  king  ;  the  second  for  a  com- 
lination  of  strict  conviction  with  versatile  dexterity.     A  party 
the  council,  led  by  Suffolk,  tried  in  vain  to  send  Gardiner  to 
le  Tower,  and  Cranmer  triumphantly  survived  three  separate 
ittempts  to  secure  his  own  downfalL     When  the  prebendaries 
if  Canterbury  and  some  of  the  gentry  of  Kent  complained  of 
le  primate's  teaching,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine 
ito  the  charges,  but  Cranmer  was  the  chief  commissioner,  and 
was  not  he  but  his  detractors  who  were  made  to  suffer,     A 
later  Sir  John  Gostwick,  a  Bedfordshire  member,  discovered 
Lt  to  attack  the  primate  in  the  house  of  commons  was  a  sure 
to  the  royal  displeasure.     The  third  and  most  dangerous 
ideavour  proceeded  from  the  catholic  members  of  the  privy 
juncil.     "  He  and  his  learned  men  "  they  ai^ed,  "  have  so  in- 
ted  the  whole  realm  with  their  unsavoury  doctrine  that  three 
irts  of  the  people  are  become  abominable  heretics.  .  .  .  Let 
um  be  put  in  durance,  and  men  will  be  bold  to  tell  the  truth." 
'Henry  granted  the  request,  but  at  midnight  summoned  Cranmer 
ito  the  gallery  at  Whitehall,  gave  him  a  ring,  and  said,  "  When 
ley  are  for  committing  you  to  the  Tower,  forthwith  appeal 
from  them  to  me  and  give  them  this  ring".     On  the  next 
lay  Cranmer  showed  the  ring  and  made  his  appeal.     "Did   I 
lot  tell  you,  my  lords,"  cried  Russell,  "  what  would  come  of  this 
latter  ?     I  knew  right  well  that  the  king  would  never  permit 
ly  Lord  of  Canterbury  to  be  imprisoned  unless  it  were  for  high 
reason."     The  sitting  broke  up  in  dismay,  and  when  the  lords 
)f  the  council  appeared  before  the  king  they  met  with  a  recep- 
tion sufficient  at  least  to  secure  for  Cranmer  Immunity  from 
[persecution  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign. 

In  December,  1545,  Henry  made  a  speech  to  parliament  of 
[great  eloquence  and  im press] veness,  ui^ing  the  nation  to  re- 
[Ijgious  unity.  "  I  hear,"  he  said,  "  the  special  foundation  of  our 
[religion  being  charity  between  man  and  man,  it  is  so  refrigerate 
las  there  was  never  more  dissension  and  lack  of  love  between 
man  and  man,  the  occasions  whereof  are  opinions  only  and 
names  devised  for  the  continuance  of  the  same.    Some  are 
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CHAP,   called  Papists,  some  Lutherans,  and  some  Anabaptists.   I' 
*"         ver>'  sorry  to  know  and  hear  how  unrevcrcntly  that 

jewel  the  Word  of  God  ts  disputed,  rhymed^  sung,  and  ja:^i 
every  alehouse  and  tavern.  This  kind  of  man  is  depraved) 
that  kind  of  man;  thts  ceremony  and  that  ceremony.  Oftiil 
am  sure,  that  charity  was  never  so  faint  among  you,  and 
Himself  among  Christians  was  never  less  reverenced,  honouR^] 
and  served,"  The  spread  of  new  opinions  was  alarming. 
Bonner,  sitting  as  a  commissioner  for  the  Six  Articles  in 
reported  on  May  15^  1546,  that  the  country  wras  reputed  toV 
more  infected  with  heresy  than  at  any  time  within  the  last  thtn 
or  four  years.'  A  preacher  at  Paul's  Cross  stated,  dotjbtks 
with  some  exaggeration,  that  fasting  had  been  abandoned  -a 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  that  good  men  dare  not  id 
their  beads  for  fear  they  should  be  laughed  to  scorn.*  But 
there  was  nevertheless  much  in  the  situation  which  caused  de- 
quietude  in  protestant  circles,  Audeley  had  died  in  1544  ani 
was  succeeded  as  lord  chancellor  by  Wriothesley  who.  after  iht 
fall  of  his  patron  Cromwell,  was  understood  to  hax-e  gone  o«« 
to  the  catholic  party.  Charles  Brandon.  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lort 
Poynings.  and  Dr.  Butts,  the  king's  physician^  all  disappeared  d 
1545  and  left  the  protestant  party  the  poorer.  "  As  ftir  as 
religion  is  concerned,"  wrote  John  Hooper  on  January  27,  \\{ 
'*  idolatry  is  nowhere  in  greater  vigour.  The  king-  has  destroj 
the  pope,  but  not  popery." 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1546,  while  Hertford 
Lisle  were  in  France,  the  "whip  with  the  six  strings"  da 
its  last  victims.  A  young  lady  of  gentle  birth,  the  daughter  of 
one  Lincolnshire  squire  and  the  wife  of  another,  was  bunil 
to  death  at  Smithfield  together  with  three  men  of  humtJe 
station.  The  offence  of  Anne  Askewe  was  a  denial  of  tranaib- 
stantiation.  and  assuming  that  a  fanatical  adherence  to  a  theo- 
logical doctrine  proscribed  by  the  law  must  so  be  punished,  AftBC 
deserved  to  die.  She  knew  what  she  was  saying,  knew  whither 
it  would  lead  her,  and  gloried  in  her  belief  with  the  stradfast 
pride  of  a  Moslem  heretic.  The  greatest  efforts  were  made 
to  save  a  lady  so  powerfully  connected.  She  was  examincsj 
b)'  the  lord  mayor,  by  the  bishop  of  London's  chancellor,  bj' 


'  Record  Office,  AfS.  St&tt  Papert,  Dam.,  xviii.,  46.  'Jbi4^  xit.  56. 
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Bonner  himself,  by  Gardiner,  ''the  pope's  great  dancing  bear," 

y  the  whole  privy  council     Lisle  and  Essex,  who  were  of  the 

w  learning,  urged  a  retractation.     She  answered  that  it  was  a 

eat  shame  for  them  to  counsel  her  contrary  to  her  knowledge. 

if  William  Paget,  "with  many  glorious  words"  and  in  spite  of 

politic  insinuation  that  confessions  might  be  repudiated,  met 

ith  the  same  fate.     Anne  was  primed  with  Biblical  quotations 

,d  filled  with  a  wiid  kind  of  contempt  for  those  whose  armour 

less  celestial  than  her  own.     Was  not  her  obduracy  en- 

uraged  by  the  great  ladies  who  favoured  the  new  ideas  at 

urt,  perhaps  even  by  the  queen  herself?     Catharine  Parr  had 

niy  in  the  previous  year  defeated  an  attempt  to  send  her  to 

e  Tower  as  a  heretic ;  and  disclosures  might  be  wrung  from 

istress  Anne  which  would  serve  to  mend  the  broken  purpose 

if  the  queen's  enemies  :  so  Wriothcsley,  the  lord  chancellor, 

d  Rich,  the  solicitor  general,  went  down  to  her  prison,  placed 

ler  on  the  rack,  and  worked  the  screws.     Nothing  was  dis- 

vered  out  of  which  political  capita]  could  be  made ;  nothing 

the  long  spell  of  cruel  agony  could  shake  the  faith  of  the 

ictim.     On  July  i6  Anne  helpless  from  torture  was  brought 

ipon  a  chair  to  Smithfield  and  there  burnt  to  death  in  the 

resence  of  many  notable  persons  of  the  court  and  the  town. 

o  political  disclosures  escaped  her   lips  ;   but  she  was  con- 

.emned  to  Listen  to  a  sermon  fi'om  ShaxCon,  who  had  not  a 

week  before  recanted  the  opinions  of  the  woman  whose  fate  he 

twas  too  Cowardly  to  share.  She  left  behind  her  a  narrative 
bf  her  examination  and  sufferings,  together  with  a  ballad  or 
hymn  written  in  Newgate,  and  these  memorials,  published  with 
a  violent  commentary  by  John  Bale  in  January,  1547^  have 
secured  to  her  a  permanent  place  in  protestant  hagiology. 

One  by  one  the  catholic  plots  had  failed^  and  when  Hert- 
ford and  Lisle  were  released  from  ihesr  service  in  the  war, 
i  the  position  of  the  new  learning  became  stronger  at  court 
That  the  king,  so  long  as  he  preserved  his  powers,  would 
remain  master  of  the  situation  was  undoubted ;  but  he  was 
seriously  indisposed  in  March,  again  in  July,  again  in  October, 
and  despite  all  efforts  at  concealment,  his  appearance  told  the 
tale.  As  his  grasp  upon  the  situation  weakened,  the  struggle 
for  the  helm  of  state  became  more  severe.  Early  in  November, 
1546,  Lisle  struck  Gardiner  in  full  council,  and  was  sent  into 
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ipdon  were  brought  to  the  council ;  how  Surrey  had  foreign 

friends,  kept  an  Italian  fool,  had  an  old  servant  of  Cardinal 

Pole  in  his  employ,  dressed  in  a  foreign  manner,  had  designed 

make  his  sisterj  the  Duchess  of  Richmondi  the  king's  mis- 

'     But  flimsy  as  these  allegations  were^  they  were  suffi- 

ient    The  council  released  Southwell,  despatched  a  commission 

Kenninghall,  and  after  placing  Norfolk  and  Surrey  in  the 

Tower,  ordered  criminal  proceedings  to  be  taken  against  them. 

*he  Duchess  of  Richmond,  inflamed  by  rancour  against  her 

irother,  abounded  in  improbable  denunciations ;  the  Countess 

>f  Surrey,  who  might  have  defended  her  husband,  was  not 

I'en  examined.     It  came  out  that  the  Garter  king  had  advised 

iurrey  thai  he  was  not  entitled  to  bear  King  Edward  s  armsj 

It  that  he  had  said  openly  to  the  council  of  Boulogne  that  he 

15  entitled  to  bear  them.     A  Norwich  grand  jury  declared  on 

fanuary  7,  1 547,  that  Surrey  and  his  father  were  guilty  of  high 

?n,  the  first  for  usurping  the  arms  of  the  Confessor,  only 

to  be  borne  by  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  second  for  failing  to 

(eveal  this  criminal  act 
On  January  13  the  young  soldier  poet  was  brought  into 
he  Guildhall  to  be  tried  for  hts  life.  Bench  and  jury  were 
like  packed  ;  but  the  people  who  thronged  the  hall  and  the 
streets  did  not  conceal  their  sympathy  for  the  prisoner.  His 
impetuosity,  his  poetic  gifts,  his  high  birth,  his  renown  in  war, 
added  to  the  freshly  bruited  news  of  attempts  to  escape  from 
the  Tower,  made  him  the  hero  of  the  moment.  His  defence 
was  marked  by  the  insolent,  reckless  pride  of  the  old  aristocracy. 
To  Secretary  Paget,  whose  father  had  been  a  constable,  he 
called  out:  "Thou.  Catchpole,  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  it? 
Thou  hadst  better  hold  thy  tongue,  for  the  kingdom  has  never 
been  well  since  the  king  put  mean  creatures  like  thee  in  the 
government."  For  two  hours  he  debated  thus ;  and  then  the 
jury  withdrew.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  agreement.  Disquieted  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue, 
Paget  repaired  lo  the  king,  and  then  entered  the  jury-room 
with  a  message.     "  It  is  thought."  wrote  a  Spaniard  who  was 

I'm  London,  and  most  probably  in  the  Guildhall  on  this  after- 
'  For  the  defence  it  was  utged  that  Surrey  was  not  on  »ufitei«ntly  good  tcrnw 
with  his  Etster  to  have  proposi:d  for  her  so  honoiuable  a  position   (Record 
Office,  State  Pafen,  Dam.,  xix.,  ^4). 
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noon,  *'  that  when  Paget  came  back  from  the  king  he 
an  order  for  concJernnation."  However  this  may  be,  guiltj*  was 
the  veniict,  death  or  niutilation  the  sentence.  "  [  know%"  sid 
the  earl,  in  a  last  haughty  outburst,  "  that  the  king  wants  » 
get  rid  of  the  noble  blood  round  him^  and  to  employ  none  bul 
low  people."  Such  indeed  has  been  the  classical  device  of  iB 
tyrannies.^ 

Surrey  was   beheaded   on   Tower    Hill  on   the    19th  ;  his 
father,  who  had   pleaded   guilty  and  astutely   petitioned  thtfl 
his  estates  might  be  bestowed  upon  Prinoe  Edward,  was  nA 
served   for   the   process  of  a  parliamentary  attainder  equally 
deadly,  but  slower  and  more  dignified.     The  bill  was  introduced 
on  the  iSth  and  passed  on  the  24th.     "No  man   presenile' 
the  sittings,"  reported  Chapuys,  "  dare  for  his  X\fe'%  sake  open 
his  mouth  or  say  a  word   without  watching  the  will  of  ibe| 
king  or  his  council." '     Then  on  Thursday,  the  27th,  the  chan- 
cellor summoned  the  lords  and  commons  and  gave  the  royil 
assent  by  commission  to  the  act  contrived  for  the  destnictkn; 
of  the  oldest  soldier  of  the  crown.     The  prisoner  was  con- 
demned to  suffer  on  the  next  morning,  but  before  the  next 
morning  came,  the  king  was  dead.    Henry's  condition  had  long 
been  serious,  but  as  late  as  January  13  he  had  been  well  enougb 
to  grant  an  audience  at  Westminster.     Then  ensued  a  period 
of  silence,  ominous  of  coming  change,  and  jealously  guarded, 
until  Hertford  and  his  party  should  have  completed  their  dij-j 
positions.     On  Monday,  the  31st,  VVriothesEey  announced  with] 
tears  to  the  parliament  that  the  king  was  dead.     On  that  day] 
the  French  ambassador  wrote  :   "  The  thing   is  stili  kept  so 
secret  that  hardly  any  one  dares  open  his   mouth  to  speak 
of  it,  and  it  is  not  yet  certainly  known  when  the  death  took , 
place".*     It  had  taken  place  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  zSlh,  just  in  time  to  save  the  head 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     The  enemies  of  the  old  learning  i»d 


>  Chnniclf  of  KtHg  HtHry  C/f/.,  ed.  Hume.  c.  Uiv.  ;  WTiothcsley.CirewJr. 
p.  177.  Surrey's  denunciaUon  of  the  new  men  receives  support  from  Si:n<liBiini 
Kityvct's  dcposilioiii  at  the  trial  (State  Pafers,  Dam.,  xix.,  43).  A  corioLw  »o^ 
is  told  in  Stowe  MS..  396,  f,  S.  lo  the  effect  ttiat  he  was  acqutttcd  of  thebetsldk 

charges,  and  Condeitined  for  "  conspiracy  uf  mufdcr  ". 

>  Cal,  State  Paptrs.  Spain,  viii,,  557. 
'  Odet  de  Sclve,  CurrtspondaKit,  p.  95. 
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iumphed,  and  they  rightly  felt  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to 
lin  their  victory  and  the  opening  reign  by  an  act  of  blood. 
The  fiery  sun  sank  wrathfully  below  a  wild  horizon.     War 
broken  out  between  the  emperor  and  the  protestants,  and 
Spanish  soldiery  with  cries  of  "  Luther^  Luther  I  "  on  their 
ips  were  carrying  flame  and  sword  through  Germany.'       In 
England,  however,  the  reformation   was  for  the  moment  safe, 
le  whole  of  the  Bible  and  much  that  is  litui^ical,  the  creed» 
Lord's  prayer,  the  ten   commandments,  the  forms  of  the 
ling  prayer  had  been  authoritatively  published  in  English, 
primer  of  devotions  issued  from  Grafton's  press  in  1545, 
ith  a  royal  injunction  and  a  roya!  preface,  contains  the  musical 
itany,  which  is  the  supreme  monument  of  Cranmer's  felicity 
id  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  Anglican  prayer-book,     A 
lesign  was  attributed    to   Hertford  of  depriving  the   bishops 
►f  their  territorial  revenues  and  making  them  pensioners;  but 
jthough  this  would  have  weakened  the  bishops,  it  would  not  suit 
[the  great  nobles  who  derived  handsome  salaries  as  stewards  of 
liscopal  lands,^    Cranmer  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  Church, 
Ibis  active  brain  occupied  with  liturgical  change ;  and  a  scheme 
Ifbr  converting  the  ma.ss  into  the  communion  and  for  extirpating 
le  ceremonies  of  creeping  to  the  cross,  covering  images  in 
;nt^  and  ringing  bells  at  All  Hallows  was  only  awaiting  the 
royal   assent.      The  heir  to  the  throne,  a  boy  of  nine,  had 
been  educated  by  men  of  the  new  school,  nor  were  the  execu- 
tors appointed  to  carry  out  the  king's  will  disinclined  for  the 
most  part  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  new  learning.     The  star 
of  the  old  nobility  had  paled  ;  the  men  who  sat  at  the  council 
board  or  thronged  the  diplomatic  service  were  with  few  excep- 
tions laymen  of  humble  origin,  active  talents,  and  reforming 
tendencies.     Splendid  abilities  had  been  enlisted  in  the  public 
service  ;  the  devotion  to  the  crown  was  boundless ;  the  policy 
of  the  state  was  largely  conceived,  and  resolutely  carried  out. 
By  ceaseless  iterations,  and  by  the  use  of  all  the  material  and 
intellectual  resources  at  hb  hand^  Henry  had  deleted  the  papacy 
from  the  national  system  and  caused  himself  to  be  accepted 
as  the  head  of  a  national  Church.     The  revolution  had  been 
carried  out  with  brutality,  with  greed  ;  it  was  stained  by  some 
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CHAP,  acts  of  hideous  cruelty;  it  was  the  cause  of  a  nameless  mu 
^'^^^-  of  destitution  and  suffering.  Great  opportunities  w«re  missed;  | 
the  endowment  of  education^  the  establishment  of  a  good  syvl 
tem  of  prisons,  the  equalising  of  ecclesiastical  reveiiues,  tlisi 
preservation  of  some  shelter  in  religious  and  charitable  eodot^l 
ments  for  the  lives  and  activities  of  unmarried  women.  Be] 
industry  of  John  Leland,  fine  scholar  though  he  was,  oould] 
not  repair  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  monasdcj 
libraries ;  and  in  the  last  year  of  a  reign  which  witness»l  aaj 
unparalleled  profusion  of  ecclesiastical  wealth,  Dr.  Cox,  the 
of  Prince  Edward,  calculates  the  revenues  of  the  universi^ofj 
Oxford  at  jf  5  and  those  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  at| 

Yet  the  permanence  of  Henry's  work  was  rooted  in  tlnj 
iconoclasm  which  the  sentimental  romance  and  the  facile  equity 
of  subsequent  ages  is  so  ready  to  condemn.  The  courtiers 
officials,  and  squires  acquieced,  not  without  reluctance,  in  ibe 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  because  they  received  a  shaie  ffl 
the  plunder.  Would  they  have  acquiesced  if  it  had  been  ex- 
plained to  them  that  those  familiar  and  beautiful  fabric^  part 
of  the  old  England  into  which  they  were  bom,  were  lo  bf 
hacked  to  pieces  to  endow  scholars  and  teachers  at  the  uni^w- 
sities,  to  found  grammar  schools  for  the  sons  of  yeomen,  or  to 
provide  food,  lodging,  and  raiment  for  the  poor,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind  ?  In  a  better  ^e  the  wealth  of  the  monasteries  would 
have  been  better  bestowed  ;  but  even  in  that  age  all  ^-as  not 
senselessly  squandered.  Large  gifts  were  indeed  made,  a^  fw 
instance  to  Suffolk,  Audeley,  Cromwell,  and  Norfolk,  but  tbc 
gifb  might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  payment  for  public  scr* 
vices,  and  the  sales  and  leases  greatly  preponderated  o\*er  the 
gifts.  Selling  for  the  most  part  at  twenty  years'  purchase  and 
at  a  value  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  Valor  £cc£esiasli£»s, 
the  crown  received  a  good  market  price  for  the  land." 

Henry  at  least  understood  his  own  age.  Gross^  crueJ,  aaft)*. 
hypocritical,  avaricious,  he  was  nevertheless  a  great  ruler  of 
men.  His  grasp  of  affairs  was  firm  and  comprehensive;  hi* 
devotion  to  public  duty  was,  at  least  after  Wolsey's  fall,  con- 
stant and  sustained  by  a  h^h  and  kingly  sense  of  his  own 


■  Record  Office,  State  Pa^s,  Dom.,  xix.,  4, 
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jrtues  and  responsibilities.     Before  the  judgment  seat  of  his 

Ltchful,  exacting,  and  imperious  conscience,  he  at  least  was 

rer  found  wanting.     The  fragments  of  his  eloquence  which 

ive  been  preserved  are  superb  ;  his  state  papers  are  rich  with 

le  glow  of  a  powerful  and  impetuous  intellect.    Despite  violent 

lillations  of  mood  he  saw  the  large  objects  of  policy  with 

certain  steadfast  intensity,  the  preservation  of  the  dynasty, 

le  unity  of  the  state,  the  subjection  of  Scotland.     In  a  sense 

may  be  said  to  have  created  the  royal  navy^  founding  a 

[jpuild,  now  known  as  Trinity  House,  for  the  supply  of  trained 

lilots^  oi^anising  in  1 546  the  first  regular  navy  board,  and  leav- 

ig  at  his  death  a  fleet  of  seventy-one  vessels.    His  government, 

rhich  depreciated   the  coinage,  flogged  vagabonds,  broke  up 

istitutions  which  had  provided  relief  to  the  poor,  burned  hcre- 

ics  at  the  stake,  stamped  out  devotion  to  the  old  order  with 

ithless  cruelty  in  many  a  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  village, 

yet  a  government  to  which  in  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of 

Kfe  lowly  men  might  look  for  even-handed  justice ;  a  despotism, 

imished  with  an  apparatus  of  resonant  and  edifying  apologies, 

>ut  not  without  enlightenment,  conscience,  virtue.     "  If  it  hap- 

ran  the  instructions  issued  to  the  council  of  the  north 

im  1545,  "  that  any  man,  of  what  degree  so  ever  he  be,  shall 

lemand  surety  of  peace  and  justice  against  any  great  lord  of 

le  country,  the  said  president  shall  grant  the  petition  of  the 

jrest  man  against  the  richest  and  greatest  lord,  whether  he 

I  be  of  his  council  or  no,  as  he  would  grant,  being  lawfully  asked 

fof  men  of  the  meanest  sort,  degree,  and  haviour."  ^     By  protect- 

[Jng  equality  a  tyrant  may  blind  his  subjects  and  redeem  half  his 

I  crimes. 

A  spirit  of  triumphant  insolence,  as  of  a  rude  and  vigorous 
nation  suddenly  entering  into  the  consciousness  of  large  powers 
and  wide  horizons,  distinguishes  the  political  literature  of  this 
reign.  The  patriotism  of  England  mounted  fast  and  high 
under  the  proudest  ruler  in  Europe.  New  prospects  opened 
out  in  every  direction  :  Holbein  showed  the  glory  of  painting, 
Wyatt  and  Surrey  recovered  the  secret  of  the  lyric,  an  obscure 
London  merchant  pressed  upon  his  sovereign  the  advantage  of 
piercing  the  North-West  passage  to  the  Indies.     The  multi- 
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CHAP,  farious  energies  of  his  people  found  in  Henry  a  leader  of  wide 
aptitude  and  congenial  force.  Called  to  govern  a  countn- 
which  had  been  long  depressed  by  the  perplexities  of  ci^-i! 
strife,  he  left  behind  him  a  body  of  patriotic  sentiment  so 
wholesome  and  buoyant,  that  vanquishing  after  a  brief  struggle 
the  poison  of  religious  discord,  it  attained  the  magnificent 
development  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 


APPENDIX  I. 


ON  AUTHORITIES. 


T'he  Rei^  of  Henry  VII.:  Dammentn-ry  Authoritifs} — The  Sfaiufes  APP.  I. 

V^f  Reaim  (1816)  contain  the  public  and  private  acts  passed  during 

le  reign,  and  a  study  of  the  parchment  and  erasures  of  the  original 

)lls  in   the  Record  Office  and  the  Victoria  Tower,  Westminster, 

ipplies  some  evidence  as  to  amendments.     The  Rolls  af  ParUamgnt ^ 

i.,  contain  the  petitions  and  pleas  up  to  1503, ;  Rvmer's  Fadera,  xii.- 

^,  (London,  1741),  and  J.  DtJMONt's  Corf's  umversel  diphmatiqiic  dn 

r&it  des  genSi  iii..  3,  and  iv.,  i,  give  ihe  treaties;  but  far  the  most 

iporlant  source  of  diplomatic  information  is  contained  in  the  reports 

the  SiJanish  and  Venetian  envoys  resident  at  the  English  court. 

lese  are  calendared  respectively  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 

iaiftj  i.,  14S5-1509  (ed.  G.  A.  Bergenroth,  i86z),  and  the  Calendar 

State  Papers,   Venice^  i.,  1202-1509  (ed.  R»  Brown,  1S64).     Hardly 

sss  indispensable  are  the  letters  and  Paptrs  lilttitratwe  of  ike  Rdgns 

}0 Richard  IIJ.  and  Henry  VIP  (ed.  J.  Gairdner,  Rolls  Ser.)  and  the 

;tters  printed  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,   Original  Letten:  {ist  ser.,  i. ;  2nd 

;r.,  i. ;  3rd  ser.,  i.,  ii.).    Three  letters  of  Henry  VII.  are  printed  ir 

le  Christ  Chunk  Letters  (ed.  J.  B.  Sheppard,  Camden  Soc.,  1877). 

Campuell's  Materials  for  the  History  of  tlu  Reign  of  Htnry  VII. 

vols,  covering  the  period  1485-go)  contains  a  mass  of  material — 

>yal  charters,  privy  seal  writs,  patent  rolls,  close  rolls,  etc. — more  valu- 

)lc  for  topography  and  biography  than  lor  large  political  affairs  ;  and 

same  remark  applies  to  the  Calendar  of  the  Inquisitions  post  mortem, 

lenr^'  VII.,  i.  (1S98),     Campbell's  volumes  throw  some  light  upon 

es,  the  gifts  of  land  made  by  the  king,  and  the  expenditure  of 

le  court.    The  principal  evidence,  however,  as  to  the  private  ex- 

[penditure  and  tastes  of  the  king  is  afforded  by  S.  Bentlev's  Excerpta 

'  Pull  bibtiaj^rnphiE?  have  been  published  fnr  the  rcig'ns  of  Henry  VII.  and 
;  Henry  Vill,  rcftpectivcly  by  W,  Busck,  Eitgland  utidtr  the  Tudors  (vol,  i.,  pp. 
1424-34).  and  by  J.  Qatrdner,  Cambriilge  Moderti  fiiatory  (vol.  L,  pp.  770-73,  and 
[vol.  ii.,  pp,  7Sg-94). 
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■      APP,  I.  Hittorica  (London,  1833).     For  the  siaie  trials  of  this  and  ih 
^^  ceedtng:  reign  lecourse  must  he  had  to  the  Ba^a  de  Secretis  in  Kcjw^ 

^t^^  in..  Appendix  ii.,  of  ihe  Deputy  Reeper  of  Public  Records,  a  j 

^^^H|  but  accurate  record. 

^^^^H  Contemporary  Hiitoriei  and  Chrfnkks- — The  tnost  importtnl 

^^^H  PoLVtKtkE  Vergil's  Hhtaria  Anglka,  the  twenty-sixth  book  of  wh 

^^^^  prohx  work  is  devoted  10  the  reign  of  Henry  VTI.     Coming  to  Eng 

^P  land  in  1502,  Vergil  was,  during  the  last  six  years  of  the  reign,  close 

to  the  events  which  he  describes.  He  seems  to  have  kepi  a  diirj 
of  events ;  he  had  access  to  good  autborititr$  and  used  thetn  ihtib 
discretion,  and  though  he  had  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  constiw- 
tioiiftl  forms,  he  is  not  without  independence  of  judgment  and  can 
draw  a  character.  The  last  book  (xxvir),  devoted  to  the  early  yeu* 
or  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  vitiated  by  a  violent  detestatioa  of 
Wolsey,  who  threw  the  author  into  prison.  The  work  was  printed  ia 
1534  and  again  in  1546,  and  is  the  chief  source  from  which  VK- 
ceeding  writers  have  drawn  their  knowledge  of  Henry  VII. 's  reign. 
Uernard  Andr^,  of  Toulouse,  historiographer  and  poet  laureate  W 
Henry  VII.,  appears  to  have  come  over  to  England  with  the  kin|; 
He  served  as  tutor  to  Prince  Arthur  for  four  years,  and  was  requtred 
to  celebrate  the  chief  public  events  of  the  dote  in  French  and  Latia 
verse.  His  Dt  vila  et  gatti  Henrid  Septimi  and  two  fragments  of 
his  Anmh  for  1504-5  and  1508  respectively  are  publisbed  by  J 
Gairdner,  MintoriaU  of  Henry  VII.  (Rolls  Series),  Andr^  «s 
certainly  blind  and  probably  indolent.  His  work  is  full  of  conftuioo, 
myth,  and  hollow  rhetoric  ;  his  notes  on  1508  are  probably  the  mort 
valuable  part  of  it.  A  few  fr^ments  of  information  may  also  be 
gleaned  from  the  Ckronkie  of  Calais  (ed.  J,  G.  Nichols,  Camden 
Soc,,  1846),  and  from  the  jejtine  City  chronicles.  These  are  Ailmolb's 
CAromir/r  (ed.  Douce,  1811};  C.  Wriothesley's  Ci^ww/fA- (based  oo 
Arnold,  ed.  W.  D.  Hamilton,  Camden  Soc.,  r875)  ;  The  CMnmkk 
of  the  Grey  Frtan  (based  on  Arnold  till  1503,  ed.  J.  G.  Nicholi, 
Camden  Soc.,  1852) ;  R.  Kabyah.  CkronkU  (ed.  H.  Ellis* ;  Stows 
Chromdt%  of  England  (first  issued  in  1580),  and  a  City  Chrooide 
(Brit.  Mus.,  Cotton,  Vitellius  A.  xvi),  ed.  C.  L.  Kingsford. 
Chromicles  of  London,  Oxford,  1905  (with  an  excellent  intn>ducti>]ii 
settling  the  mutual  relations  of  the  London  chronicles).  Th«e 
chronicles  are  chiefly  valuable  as  indicating  the  survival  of  Lollanir 
in  London. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  reign  is  illustrated  by  ^Vilkeis. 
Cifnd/ia  Magna  Britannia, \\\.',  E.A.  Batten,  The  Register  of Riikifi 
Fox  (i88g);  A.  Jessopp,  The  Visitatitfm  of  the  Ditfeese  of  Ntn^^ 
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iCamden  Soc,  r8S8};  A.  F.  Leach,  Visifatiens  and  Mtmorials  of  South-  APP.  I. 
f//  Minster,  1891  ;  Report  on  the  Corwocaihn  Books  at  WtUi  (Hist. 
ISS.  Commission,  Rep.  i.,  107);  and  John  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monu- 
tti,  Ihe  last  particularly  valuable  for  the  survival  of  LoUardy.  For 
:ial  history  see  the  Plutnpton  Correspondent  (ed.  T,  Stapleton,  Cam- 
mSoCt  1839);  the  J'asfOK  Letters,  vi.  (ed.  J.Gairdner,  19 04), and  more 
ipeclally  the  Italian  Relation  of  England  {td.  C.  A.  Sneyd,  Catnden 
:.,  1 847),  a  curious  and  brilliant  description.  Edmund  Dudley's 
rrtf  of  Commonwealth  (written  in  1509,  ed.  1859)  is  an  important 
itise  by  one  of  Henry's  chief  ministers,  and  specially  valuable  for 
reflections  on  the  social  and  religious  state  of  the  country.  The  Rut- 
td  Papers  (ed.  W.  Jordan,  Camden  Soc.,  1842}  contains  a  descriji^ 
^on  of  the  preparations  made  for  Henry  Vll/s  coronation.  A  few 
jyal  letters  may  be  found  in  Hist.  AfSS.  Commission,  Rep.  xii.,  vol.  u^ 
Leland's  Coliectama,  iv.,  pp.  i  79-309,  contains  accounts  of 
s^tivities ;  and  the  Pilgrimagt  of  Sir  Richard  Guyiforde  to  the  Holy 
\nd  A.D.  IS06  (ed.  Sir  H.  Ellis,  Camden  Soc.)  illustrates  the  con- 
;xion  between  the  English  and  Italian  nobility  of  the  period,  For 
>me  information  as  to  roads  see  Report  on  the  Shrvwsh*ry  Records 
[Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  xlix.,  1899),  and  on  parliamentary  expenses 
je  Reports  on  the  Southampton  and  Reading  MSS.  [idid.,  xi.,  pt.  3, 
17;  pt.  7,  p.  177). 

Secondary  AvtA&riti'es. — Of  these  the  most  important  is  Francis 
Jacon,  whose  History  of  Henry  VII.,  written  very  rapidly  just  after 
lis  fall,  June  to  October^  1 62  [ ,  is  a  classic.  He  sometimes  makes  mis- 
ikes  by  following  third-hand  sources,  as  Speed,  who  follows  Andrd 
(■ee  a  curious  example  in  Gairdner's  Memorials^  intr.,  p.  xxvi.],  and 
ime  of  his  surmises  have  been  corrected  in  the  light  of  the  Calen- 
irs.  A  few  fragments  of  oral  tradition  are  embedded  in  his  work, 
and  it  is  possible  that  his  friend,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  may  have  sup- 
plied him  with  materials  now  inaccessible.  This,  however,  is  not 
made  apparent.  "In  almost  every  case,"  says  Dr.  Busch,  who  has 
examined  the  work  sentence  by  sentence,  "  we  can  refer  to  the 
original  authorities  which  formed  the  basis  for  Bacon's  statements, 
and  find  that,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  we  possess  all  these 
authorities  themselves,"  In  fact  the  chief  authority  used  by  Bacon 
is  Polydore  Vergil,  as  reproduced  by  Hall.  Bacon's  merit  does  not, 
iherefore,  consist  in  the  novelty  of  his  faciSj  nor  in  bis  fidelity  to 
strict  historical  canons,  but  in  his  sagacity,  his  humour,  his  breadth 
and  keenness  of  vision,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  style.  All  subsequent 
histories  (see  Ellis  and  Speddinc,  Baton's  Works,  vol.  vi.,  intr.) 
have  been  written  in  the  light  of  bis  masterly  interpreution. 


ON  A  UTHORTTIES. 


APP.  \.  or  modern  books  ihe  most  elabomte  is  W.  liuscH,  Engfand unier 
the  Tudon  (StuUgart,  189a;  tr.  A.  M.Todd,  1*95).  This  voJotnc 
contains  a  thorough  examination  of  the  political  and  econoaic 
aspi^ts  of  the  reigrir  a  fuH  bibliography,  and  a  valuable  criticisn)  of  the 
original  authorities.  J.  GAikDNEK,  Henry  the  Sefenrh  {T^eivt  Entiuh 
Statesmtn  Series,  i88g],  and  his  story  of  Perkin  Warbeck  puWisbrt 
as  an  appendix  to  his  History  of  Rickard  III,  (1898).  are  also  aulhorv 
tative.  A  masterly  summary  of  this  and  the  succeeding  reign  a  gives 
in  Bishop  Stubbs's  SfVtnteen  Lectures  (Oxford,  18S6).  For  the  liTcnrr 
movement,  K.  Seebohm,  Oxford  Reformers  (3rd  cd.,  1877);  ).  R 
LupTON,  Lift  of  Dean  Ceict  (1887)  and  Colet's  In/I»r*Ke  om  iit  Jte^ 
fnrmniion  (1893) ;  Caroline  A.  Hasted,  Lift  of  Margartt  BtmafM 
(1S45);  J.  B.  MtJLLiNCER,  The  (/niversity  ef  Camltridgt  frtm  tk 
Earliest  Times  tc  iki  R<yal  Ittjunctiom  of  fJJJ,  vol,  j. ;  J.  A- 
FpotJDE)  Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus  {1S94);  F.  M.  NccHOMi 
Epistles  of  Erasmus,  a  learned  and  scholarly  book  (1901-4} ;  F.  A. 
Gasquet,  TTie  Eve  of  the  Rgformatiort  ( 1 900),  and  Col/fctanta  Am^ 
Eremonstratensiti,  ii.,  1906  (Royal  Hist.  Soc.,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  x,);  M. 
Burrows  (Oxford  Hist.  Soc.,  Life  of  Groeyn  in  CoUectanea,  ii.,  J19-I 
1S90) ;  and  W.  J.  Courthope,  History  of  English  Poetry,  nJ. 

fia95)- 

For  the  foreign  relations  perhaps  *-he  most  useful  woriu  will  be 

found  to  be :  ZukiTa^  Anaies  de  la  n/r^na  de  Aritj^tm  (7  vok^  Stn* 

gossa,  1610);  J.  MoLiNET,  Chroniques  (ed.  Buchon,  5  v(^,  Pan*, 

1837);    H.    Ulmann,    Kaiser  Maximilian   I.    {7     vols.,    Sciittgan, 

1S84,  1891);  R.  Maulre  de  la  Clavikre,  Histoire  de  Ltmis  XII. 

(2   vols.,   Paris,    1890);    A,  DiTPUV,   Histvire  de  /a  reunion    de  it 

Eretaigne  a  la  France  (3  voU.,   Paris,    iSSo) :   K.  WEN2ia.auiiGnt, 

Geschitftte  der  Nitdtriandt  (z  vols,,  Gotha,   1879-86). 


The  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. :  Documentary  AuikorHies.—hwot^ 
these  two  great  collections  hold  a  pre-eminent  place,  the  dmt 
volumes  of  selected  Slate  Papers  (Record  Commission,  1830-51)  ttd 
the  Letters  and  Papers^  Foreign  and  Domestic  (i.-ifr.,  ed.  J.  S. 
Brewer.  1864-76;  v.-xiii.,  ed.  J.  Gairdner,  1880-93;  xtv.-xuL,  ed.  J- 
Gairdner  and  R.  H.  Brodie,  1894-1905},  which  carry  the  story  (km 
to  the  end  of  1544.  and  will  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  rqgo.' 
In  scope  and  arrangement  these  two  coUections  diflier  in  three  le- 


'  Indenlingwith  tJic  tinpubliahc^  tnalenitl  subsequent  10  t^\  theantkoihM 
\>t£t\  greatly  het|>ed  by  ihe  kindness  of  Mr,  Brodie.  TKe  inference*  ia  iMi 
volume  to  the  Lfttirs  and  Pafrrt  are  lO  tbe  number^  <xt  the  documcnu.  iwl  O 
the  page&. 
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:ls.     The  I^ttfrs  and  Papers  are  arranged  in  chronological  order ;   APP.  1. 

State  Paptn  according  to  subject  (vol.  i.,  domestic  correspond* 

;e ;  vols,   it.-iii.,  correspondence  relating  to  Ireland;  vots.  iv.-v-^ 

>rrespondence  relating   to  Scotland ;   vols,  vii.-w.,   correspondence 

:tween  England  and  other  courts).     Again,  while  the  SiaU  Papers 

re  printed  in  exiens^^  the  Ltften  and  Papers  are  abridged,  ihcrae 

iges  only  being  cited  in  full  which  appear  to  the  editors  to  be 

special   interest.     Thirdly,    while    the    State    Papers  are   solely 

ite   papers,    the   later    collection    embraces   every   description   of 

luthentic   material  relating  to  the  reign   from  every  documentary 

niTce,    whether  in    the    Record   Office  or  elsewhere,    and    gives 

the  student  almost  all  the  evidence  and  bibliography  which  he 

[uires   [Letters   and  Papers,    vol.  i.,    pref.   i.-xviii.).      Two    other 

^otlendars,  the  Spanish  State  Papers,  ii.-xii.  (ed.  G.  A.   Bergenrolh 

)d    P.    de    Gayangos),    the    Venetian   State  Papers,   iii.-v.   (ed.    R. 

Irown),  are  also  of  peculiar  value  ;  the  Venetian  papers  particularly 

>r  the  earlier,  the  Spanish  papers  for  the  later  years  of  the  reign. 

Lfter  1530  the  Venetian  correspondence  is  epitomised  in  the  Litters 

md  Papen.     While  the  Letters  and  Papers  serve  as  a  general  intro- 

luction  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  reign,  the  student  will 

;casionany  find  it  necessary  to  consult  the  full  text  of  the  docu- 

leots  which  he  there  reads  in  an  abridged  form.     He  wilt  there- 

sre    have   recourse   to   such  collections   as    Strvpe's   Rcdesiast\(a( 

femoriah ;    Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation   (ed^    Pocock, 

[1865);  N.  Pocock's  Records  of  the  Reformation   (a   vols.,   Oxford, 

rSjo);  GiUSTiNiAN'sZ>«/a^f^fj;  J.Kauikk,  Correspondance paiitiqiie 

MM.  de  Castiiion  ei  Marillac ;  R.  B.  Merrcman,  Life  and  iMisrs 

^fff  Thomas  Cromwell i  Porcacci,  Leitere  de  tredid  Huotnini  iliuslri  ; 

\Menry    Villus  Lave  Letters  to  Annt   Boleyn  (Harleian  Misc.,  iii., 

I  pp.  47-60,  or  ed.  Crapelet) ;  or  the  Ambassades  en  Ang/eierre  dt  Jean 

iu  Beliay  (ed.  V.  L.  Bourilly  and  P.  de  Vaissi^re),  the  first  volume  of 

rhich,  covering  the  period  September,    1527,  to  February,  1529,  has 

recently  (igoj)  seen  the  light.     There  are*  in  addition,  two  important 

publications,  ihe  first  of  which  came  too  late  for  the  Calendar,  while 

the  second  belongs  to  a  period  which  has  not  yet  been  reached :  S, 

Ehses,  Romische  Dokumente  zur  Gesckirhte  der  Ehescheidung  Hetn- 

\wiehs  VIII.  (Paderborn,  1893)  throws  some  new  light  on  the  divorce 

question,  and  has  been  admirably  discussed  by  J.  Gairdner  in  the 

English  Historical  Revihv  {x\.t  673-701,  and  xii.,  1-16  and  237-53). 

and  G.  LEt'fevnE-PoNTALis,  Correspondaase  politique  dOdet  de  Selve 

(Paris,   1888)  which   illustrates   Engliiih  politics  in  the   last  year  of 

the  reign.     While  the  editors  of  the  Letters  and  Papers  draw  upon 

the  Reports  of  the  Historical  MSS  Commission,  one  volume  of  which, 
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APP.  I.  (he  Cakndarof  the  MSS-  t>f  the  Marquii  of  Sa/t's^tity  (pt,  L,  1 
is  particularly  valuable  for  this   reign,   there  are   many    inb 
details  scattered  about  the  ReporU  which  do  Dot  find   their  way  inic 

Plhe  great  collection:  in  particular  the  student  of  paLrliamentary anj 
municipal  history  has  much  to  glean  from  them. 
The  Joumah  of  tht  Hou^c  if  Lords  (voL  i.)  contain  (a)  the  Rcdb 
of  Parliament  from  1513  to  1533  and  {6)  the  Lords'  Joumals  frocfl 
1509  to  1513  and  from  1:533  ^^  I547-     It  ^H  ^  observed  that  then 
is  a  lacuna  at  a  very  critical  period.     Moreover  the  journals  are  »bj 
jejune,  containing  lists  of  the  peers  present,  of  the  bills  discussed  tad 
passed,  but  no  reports  of  debates  or  division  lii>ts.     As   there  " 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  information  with  re^j 
proceedings  jn  parliament  must  be  gleaned  from  cas\ial  sounds,  suci 
as  Crommeili  LetUri,  Foxe's  Aed  and  Monumtnts^    Ropkji's  Mert, 
Hm-l's  Ckronidt^  and  the  correspondence  of  foreif^  arabassadon 
like  Chapuys  or  CastJIIon.     For  the  history  of  the    privj*  coaxial 
we  have  two  collections  (both  noted  in  Letters  and   Papers).     Sir 
H.  Nicolas,  Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the  Prroy  CoMitdi,  vi, 
covering  the  period  August  lo,  J540,  to  April  8,  1542?  and  prefaced  &j 
an  excellent  dissertation  on  the   functions  and  composition  of  the 
council,  and  the  Aeti  of  the  Privy  Council^  i.  (ed,  J.  R.  Dasent),  irtiich 
extend  from  April  22,  1542,  to  January  26,  1547.      Other  ph«a 
of  the  judicial  work  of  the  government  receive  iltustration  in  \,  S. 
Leaoam^s  Seieci  Cases  in  the  Star  Chamber  and  Select  Casts  in  tk 
Court  of  Requests^  both  volumes  published  by  the  Selden  Society- 

Chronickt. — Edward  Hall  (i498?-i547),  of  Eton,  Iving's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Gray's  Inn,  appointed  common  serjeant  of  the  Ciiyul 
London  in  1532,  a  judge  of  the  sheriff's  court  in  1540.  and  elected 
member  for  Bridgnorth  in  1542,  is  the  most  important  of  the  coo- 
temporary  chroniclers.  His  Union  of  ike  Two  Noble  and  IlJustntt 
Pamiiies  of  Lancaster  and  York  was  published  in  1542  by  Benlhelet 
(no  complete  copy  survives  of  this  editionjr  republished  by  Grafton  ia 
1548  and  1550,  and  then  again  by  Ellis  in  1809-  Finally,  thatportioa 
of  the  chronicle  which  concerns  Henry  VIll.  has  been  edited  witd 
a  pleasant  introduction  by  C.  Whibley  [2  vols.,  1904).  Hallwasi 
robust  protestant  Londoner,  an  ardent  royalist,  a  patriot,  a  priest- 
hater,  ft  lover  of  gorgeous  sights  and  sounds,  a  creature  of  most 
illuminating  limitations.  With  htm  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  e^eii 
when  he  causes  the  Siat  Articles  to  be  accepted  by  parliament,  Vei, 
in  spite  of  his  strong  prejudices.  Hall  is  an  accurate  man  (see 
Nicolas,  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Councilj  Intr.,  Ixvi.-vii.J ;  but  the 
quality  of  his  mind  is  as  important  as  the  accuracy  of  his  bets. 
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le  reflects  the  opinion   of  protestant   London  as   no  other  venter   APP,  I. 

is,  and  enables  us  to  enter  into  its  spirit.     Owing  to  the  acci- 
lent  that   the  reports  of  the  imperial  ambassadors  at  the  Englii^ih 
lurl  have  been  preserved,  as  well  as  the  correspondence  of  Croni- 

Jl's  spi'es  and  the  inrjulries  undertaken  after  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace, 
;he  student  may  easily  mtnimise  the  protestant  feeling  in  the  country, 
'o  this  tendency  Hall  supplies  a  corrective.     For  the  reign  of  Henry 

I,  his  chronicle  is  of  some,  though  not  of  primary,  value,  since  it  is 
lainly  an  English  transcript  of  Vergil  \  but  for  Henry  VIII.  it  is  of 
:be  first  im]J0rtance.  In  comparison  with  HaW,  the  other  contera- 
chroniclers,  though  often  contributing  useful  scraps  of  infomia- 
;ion,  are  tame  and  jejune.  They  are  The  Ckrenkk  of  tkt  Grey  Friars 
l(ed.  J.  G.  Nichols,  Camden  Soc,  1859) ;  The  Ckronide  of  Calais  (ed. 
J.  G.  Nichols,  Camden  Soc.,  1846);  TAe  ChronicUs  of  Fabyan  (ed. 
Ellis,  iSii)  and  Stow  (1615);  the  very  brief  London  Chronkk  {eA. 
C-  Hopper,  Camden  Miscellany,  vol.  iv.,  1859);  T/u  Chronic/e  of 
C  Wrmihesiey  (ed.  W.  D.  Hamilton,  Camden  Soc,  1S75),  most  of 
which  have  been  touched  on  in  connexion  with  the  previous  reign. 
Of  these  Wriotbesley  \s  the  most  useful,  especially  for  the  later  years 
of  the  Icing's  life.  The  author  was  born  in  1508,  appointed  \Vindsor 
herald  in  1534,  and  was  cousin  of  Baron  Wriothesley,  who  became 
Jord  chancetlor  in  1544.  His  chronicle  becomes  independent  after 
1518,  and  full  after  153J1.  A  curious  and  confused  Spanish  chronicle, 
translated  by  M.  A.  S.  Hume  (1SS9),  and  written  by  a  Spaniard  who 
was  in  England  during  the  concluding  period  of  the  reign,  contributes 
a  good  deal  of  doubtful  gossip,  a  number  of  unquebtioned  falsehoods, 
and  probably  some  fragments  of  truth.  The  Chronicies  of  England ^ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland y  by  R.  Holjnshed  (ist  ed.,  1577;  and  ed., 
1587),  Ijelong  to  a  different  category.  Though  not  strictly  contem- 
porary, they  were  compiled  at  a  date  when  the  feelings  and  impres- 
sions of  the  reign  were  not  yet  efTaced.  The  Irish  Chronich,  which 
for  1509  47  is  written  by  Rechard  Stonyhurst,  a  native  of  Dublin, 
is  peculiarly  valuable*  and  is  the  main  literary  authority  for  the  Irish 
side  of  the  story.  It  is  based  upon  a  brief  chronicle  written  by 
Edmund  Campion,  upon  "  records  and  rolls  divers,"  and  also,  doubt- 
less, upon  oral  tradition,  tt  is  fresh,  picturesque,  brilliant,  full  of 
humour  and  vivacity.  The  English  chronicle  written  by  Holinshed 
himself  is  based  upon  wide  research,  but  contains  nothing  of  value 
which  cannot  be  found  in  strictly  contemporary  sources. 

For  the  intellectual  and  religious  movements  of  the  reign  the  chief 
original  authorities  are  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  More  {English  JVoris, 
1557;  Latin  IVorks^  '5^3i  'S^S-  ^S^^*  1589)  and  ChrisTOPhsr  St. 
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APP.  I.  Germain,  A  treatise  ^tmcerKynge  the  diviiian  betwette  the  ipiritmifit 
and  ietnpfntliie  (Berthelet,  1531  ?)  and  Saiem  and  Bi%ana  iBo* 
thelet,  1533.  1534) ;  Cardinal  Polk,  EpistoitE  (ed.  Quirini.  Bresrii, 
1744-57),  and  Ek^smu-s,  Episfola  (ed.  London^  1642,  Lecfcenc,  1J03. 
and  F.  M.  Nichols,  1901-4) ;  The  Sermons  of  Latimer  (Parker  Sot.. 
1844);  Tke  Sermons  and  /ier/tains  of  Latimer  {Parker  Soc.,  18451; 
Mi^ceUiineom  Writings  and  iMtcrs  of  Thomas  Cranrner  (ed.  J.  E.  Ccn, 
Parker  Soc,  1846);  Remains  of  Thomas  Cranmer  (ed.  H.  Jetikym. 
^^7ii)\  ^^t^  Narratives  of  the  Reformation  (ed.  J.  G.  NicboU, 
Camden  Soc,  1859).  The  official  records  of  convocation  are  to  be 
found  in  Wilkins's  Condli't,  isi.  A  greal  mass  of  informstion  il- 
lustraiing  ihe  history  of  the  persecutions  and  the  lives  of  the  arlj 
protestants  is  lo  be  found  in  Foxk's  Acts  aad  AfoHumenti,  tv.  vA 
v.,  ed-  Catiley  and  Townsend  (popularly  known  as  "  The  Book  of 
Martyrs").  Foxe  (r5i6-87)was  intimate  with  Ijatimer  and  Tj-ndak. 
and  issued  the  Hrst  dr.ift  of  hJs  vivid  and  powerful  book  asearlfK 
1554.  His  authority  has  been  often  impugned,  a.nd  be  has  ben 
convicted  of  a  good  many  errors  and  misrepresentations  (^  S.  R- 
MAITI.AND,  Essays  oh  Su/'jetts  eonneiied  with  the  Jieformatum  n 
En^tandy  1849,  and  J.  Gairdner,  History  af  the  Engliih  Chunk  w 
ihe  Sixteenth  Century,  c.  iv.).  He  was  a  passionate  and  earnest  pro* 
teslant,  who  had  given  up  an  Oxford  fellowship  on  religiotis  gTODnds. 
and  preferrtid  exile  lo  conformity  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  He  hate 
[xipery,  pursues  Gardiner  throughout  his  career  with  special  \-ehera- 
ence  as  the  chieftain  of  the  papal  parly,  and  writes  an  etoqueni 
eulogy  on  Cromwell.  He  was  even  capable  of  forgetting  the  daie  of 
the  act  of  Six  Articles.  Nevertheless^  though  he  requires  control, 
Foxe  cannot  be  ignored.  He  collected  and  printed  numerous  docu- 
ments from  the  bishops'  registers  of  London,  Lincoln,  Canterbury, 
and  St.  Andrews;  he  drew  first-hand  information  from  eye-witnesses, 
and  though  he  frequently  reports  untested  gossip,  be  is  often  careful  lo 
mention  his  authority.  In  view  of  the  enormous  mass  of  facts  con 
tained  in  his  monumental  work,  the  number  of  proved  errors,  for  this 
period  at  least,  is  slight.  Foxe  was  too  confident  in  the  stren^h 
of  his  own  case  to  indulge  in  deliberate  deception,  and  though  his 
ideas  of  evidence,  when  tried  by  modern  standards,  are  lax  they  are 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  his  age.  His  interpretation  may  alien 
be  overthrown  by  the  facts  alleged  in  support  of  it. 

For  Wolsey  and  the  early  diplomacy  of  the  reign  there  is  tli« 
contemporary  Life,  by  the  cardinal's  secretary,  G.  Cavkkdish  (trritten 
1557,  published  1B15,  and  frequently  since),  the  charming  tribute  ol  1 
trustful  adorer,  and  the  able  but  too  eulogistic  biography  by  BlsTiop 
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^REIGHTON  {Tifeivi  English  Sfditsmffn  Series,  London,  iSS8),  which 

jpears   to   be    based  on  the   estimate  given    by  J.    S.    Brewer   in 

le  prefaces  to  the  early  volumes  of  the  Litters  and  Papers.     W. 

(USCH,   Drei  Jahrc  englisther   VermitUungspoUUk  (1518-21,   Bonn, 

1884)   and    Cardinal    Wohey    und   die   mgUih^htxiserUehi    A/Iianz, 

>5i«-25  (Bonn,  18S6),  and  G-  Jacqueton,  La  Poliiiqitc  exferieure 

Loune  dt  Saime  (Paris,  1892),  may  also  be  consulted,     Wolsey's 

:lestastic:al  work  has  been  dealt  with  by  E.  L.  TAUNTON■^  Thomas 

'^olsey.  Legate  and  Heformer  (igoz). 

A  large  literature,  the  most  important  part  of  which  has  already 

;n  indicated,  centres  round  the  divorce.     Nicolas  H^rpspield 

1519;  fellow  of  New  Coliege,  153,5)  wrote  in  1556,  when  Arch- 

sacon  of  Canterbury,  a   Treatise  on  the  Pretended  Divorce  between 

fenry  VIII.   and  Catkarine  of  Aragan  (ed.  Pocock,  Camden  Soc<, 

[878),  which  is  conscientious  and  valuable.     He  thinks  it   "most 

lible  "  that  Wolsey  was  the  first  author  of  the  divorce.     In  a  Uf€ 

Sir  Thomas  More,  however  (Had.  MS.,  6253  ;  partly  ed.  by  Lord 

(Acton  for  the  Philobiblon  Soc.,  1877)^  he  is  more  positive.    Nicholas 

["Sanders  (1530  ?  -81),  likewise  a  catholic  controversialist,  published 

work  entitled  Dt  ori^inc  ac progressu  schismatis  Anglicani  (Cologne, 

1585  ;  tr.  Lewisj  1S77),  which  concentrates  all  the  papaJist  slanders  of 

I  his  time.     Some  anecdotes  related  by  the  author  may,  however,  be 

htruc,  and  the  book  is  interesting  as  being  the  retrospect  of  a  bitter 

.papalisi  in  exile.     In  modern  times  the  most  imporuni  contribution 

(always  excepting  the  Litters  and  Papers)  to  the  story  has  been  made 

by  P.  Friedmann,  whose  Anne  Bol^n,  3  vols.  (1884),  marks  an  epoch, 

■  Reference  may  also  be   made  to  lord  Acton's   masterly  article  in 

the  Quarterly  Hevieiv,  cxliii.,  pp.  1-51,  and  to  W.  BuscH  in  Histor- 

iscAes  Tasclienhtsk  (6te  Folge,  viii.,  pp.  273-327.  and  ix.,  pp.  39-114). 

I  While  the  early  phases  of  the  protestant  movement  are  detailed  in 
all  the  histories  of  the  Church,  it  is  well  also  to  consult  the  lives  of 
Cranmert  Crome,  Coverdale,  Latimer,  Lambert,  Tyndale,  Btlney,  Frith, 
and  Anne  Askewe  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  A 
scholarly  Life  of  Cranmer,  by  A.  F.  Pollard  (New  York  and  London, 
1904),  concentrates  all  the  available  sources  of  inforination.  The 
lives  of  Tyndale  and  Latimer  have  been  well  written  by  R.  Demaus 
{Laiimtr,  new  ed ,  i38j  ;  Tyndak,  revised  ed.,  18S6);  while  H.E- 
Jacobs  has  published  a  trustworthy  book,  mainly  on  the  doctrinal 
[side,  entitled  Tht  Lutheran  Movement  in  England  (Philadelphia, 
1890).  For  another  aspect  B.  F.  Westcott,  Histoty  of  the  English 
Bible  (Ixjtidon,  1S68;  new  ed.  by  W.  A.  Wright,  1905),  should  be 
consulted, 
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APF.  I.         The  history  of  the  catholic  martyrs  is  chiefly  contained  in  ibor 

biographies.    The  exquisiie  little  Btop'aphy  af  Sir  Thomas  Men,  bi 

W.  Roper,  his  son-in-law  (ist  ed.,  Paris,  1636^  frequently  reprimed) 

CresaCRE  More's  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  T.  More  (ed.  J,  Hunw, 

London,  1828):  and  T.  StaplEton's  Tns  Thonux  (Cologne,  i6ri) 

are  the  primary  authorities  for  the  outward  circumstances  of  Mote'i 

life.     Modem  biographies  are   numerous.     The  best   are  ihoic  ''f 

W.  H.  Hutton  (Anglican)  and  T.  E.  Bridgeti  (Roman).      For  % 

Fisher  we  have  the  lives  by  John  Lewis  (1855).  Van  Ortroy  (Unu>-.K 

1S93),  and  T.  Bridgett  (1888).     The  Hiiioria  aliquot  mttrtyr^m,^ 

M.  Chaunc¥  (ed.  V.  M.  Doreau,  London,   i8S3),  and  the  Lf/f^ 

Jane  Dormer,  Duchess  of  Ftria,  by  H.  Cmfford  (ed.  J.  Stevensoo> 

relate  the  virtues  and  trials  of  the  Carthusians.     V.  M.  Doruv, 

Henry  VIII.  et  les  mitrfyrs  de  h  Chartrtase  dt  Londtvi  (Paris»  iScfolL 

adds  the  results  of  modern  research.     The  best  life  of  Cardinal  Pofc 

is  that   by  A.  Ziumi^kmann,  Kardinal  Pole,  sein   Leiden  mmd  torn 

^fArf^^n  (Regensburg,  1893).     While  ail  the  documents  bearingon 

the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  have  been  calendared  in  the  Lftitn 

and  Papers,  special  reference  may  be  made  to  T-  Wright's  SMfi^m- 

sion  of  the  Monasteries  (Camden  Soc,  1843)-     I^ar  the  best  modets 

treatise  on  the  subject  is  F.  A.  Gasquet's  Henry    y/If,  dJii  A 

Snglish  Monasttriest  2  vols.  (London,  1888;  revised  popular  cditiun 

in  one  volume,  1899),  a  very  iearned  and  careful  work,  written  ftoo 

the  Romanist  standpoint. 

For  the  social  and  commercial  history  of  this  and  the  ptecedioj 
reign  the  best  treatises  are  G.  Schanz,  En^Hscke  Handelspolitik  fftf^a 
Ende  des  Mitttlalttr^  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  iSSi);  \V.  Cunninghx*. 
Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce,  i-  (Cambridge,  5U1  ed., 
1905) ;  L  S.  Leadam,  The  Domesday  of  Indosurts  (Royal  Hist.  Soc.. 
1897) ;  E-  P.  Cheynky,  Social  Changis  in  England  in  tAe  Sixt^ntJt 
Century  (Boston,  1895),  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  contemporar) 
light  is  afforded  by  the  three  treatises  published  by  R.  Pauli  (wd. 
xxii.  of  AdAandlungen  der  Konigiichen  G^seibchaft  der  iVlssensekafie* 
zu  Geiiingen,  1S78);  Skelton,  Poetical  Works  (ed,  iJycc,  1843), 
F.  J.  FuRNivALL,  Ballads  from  MSS.  (Ballad  Soc.,  1868-72),  and  by 
the  publications  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society  for  187 1  and  187S. 

A  fiaisbed  study  by  E.  Bapst,  entitled  Deux  Genti/siommeS' 
Pontes  de  la  Cour  de  Henri  VIII.  (Paris,  1891),  illustrates  not  only 
the  literary  life  of  the  court,  but  gives  an  excellent  account  of  tbc 
causes  which  led  up  to  the  fall  of  the  Howards  in  1547. 

The  history  of  the  navy  may  be  gathered  from  D-  Hahnat, 
Short  ffi$tory  0/ t^  Stgli^h  Navy:   H.  Oppknhrim,  ^  Hittory 
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Ih    i»  delation  fo  {he  Navy,  1506-1660  (London,  1897),  most  valuable; 

||  W*  L.  Clowes,  The  Royai  Navy  (vol.  i.,  1897) ;  A.  Spont,  T/it  War 
with  France^  1512-13  (Navy  Records  Soc.,  voL  x.,  1897),  and  Mars- 
OKM,  Seltci  Pieas  in  ifu  Court  of  Admiralty  (Selden  Soc,  London, 

1894)* 

Wales  has  been  treated  in  an  excellent  monograph  by  Misij  C.  A< 
S.  Skkel,   The  Coundl  in  the  Matches  0/  Waits  (London,  1904)- 
C   T-  Ij^PSLtv  has  written  the  authoritative  history  of  the  Paia- 
iittaif  of  Durham,     The  Tudor  policy  in  Ireland  has  been  expounded 
With  great  thoroughness  by  R.   Bagwkll,  trsland  under  the  Tudars 
(3  vols.,  London,   1885).     R.  I^unlop,  whose  lives  of  Irish  states- 
men in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  are  valuable  contri- 
butions, unduly  minimises  the  effect  of  Henry  VIH.'s  religious  policy 
(aee   Chvem   College  Historical  Essays,  pp.  279-306,  ed.  Tout  and 
Tait.  1902).    Andrew  Lang's  History  of  Scctiand,  {.  (1900),  and 
p.  Hume  Brown's  History  cf  Scotland,  i.  (1899),  adequately  reveal 
the  craft  and  duplicity  of  Henry's  foreign  policy,  and  provide  the 
necessary   bibliographical    information    on   Anglo-Scottish   relations. 
The  Hamilton  Papers  (2  vols.,  i890'92),  the  most  important  original 
source  for  its  later  phases,  are  calendared  in  the  letters  and  pajufrs. 
Histories  &f  the  Reign. — The  Life  and  ffeign  of  Henry    y/JI., 
by  Lord   Herbert  of  Cherbory   (London,   1649,   reprinted  in 
Kennett's  Complete  History'  of  England^  vol.  ii.,  1706J,  is  still  a 
valuable  work,  built  upon  solid  research,  as  the  notes  preserved  in 
the  Jesus  College  MSS.  amply  testify.     The  speeches  are  for  the 
most  part  literary  exercises,  and  almost  all  the  material  ased  by  the 
author  is  now  well  known.     The  work,  however,  will  always  maintain 
an  interest,  partly  as  preser%-ing  some  pieces  ol  knowledge,  for  which 
DO  earlier  authority  survives,  and  partly  for  the  skill  and  powt:r  of 
its  composition.     Of  more  modern  accounts  the  most  brilliant  is 
J.  A.  FiiOt;DK's  History  of  England,  which  opens  with  the  meeting 
of  the  refortnation  parliament  in  1529.     Full  of  admirable  research 
and  political  insight,  the  four  volumes  devoted  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vttl.  are  still  the  best  general  picture  of  the  times,  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  the  author  is  a  strong  protestant,  that  he  apologises  for 
the  acts  of  the  government  even  where  they  are  most  indefensible* 
thai  he  misreads  nearly  all  the  Scottish  policy  of  the  crown,  and  takes 
the  preambles  of  acts  of  padiament  as  statements  of  scientific  truth. 
The  chapter  devoted  to  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  is  an  example  of  all 
that  is  best,  that  devoted  to  Anne  Boleyn's  execution  is  a  model 
of  all  that  is  worst  in  this  great  book,  which  combini^a  9.  wide  and 
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APP.  I.    firm  grasp  of  the  general  lines  of  policy  at  home  and  abroad 

some  small  errors  of  detail  and  a  good  deal  of  serious  misconunic- 
tion  wherever  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  king  are  at  sUl^e. 
J,  S.  Brewer  s  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (a  vols.,  London,  [&S4)  a 
a  republication  of  the  author's  brilliant  prefaces  to  the  fiist  foo 
volumes  of  the  Letters  and  Papers.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  graJ 
eulogy  of  Wolsey,  the  full  scope  of  whose  diplomatic  activity  :be 
author  was  the  first  to  disinter,  and  the  most  ample  and  trustwonh; 
account  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign.  Dr.  James  Gairdner,  srhc 
succeeded  Brewer  as  editor  of  the  CaUndar,  was  directed  to  confine 
his  prefaces  to  the  later  volumes  within  narrower  limits,  and  cofr 
tents  himself  with  giving  a  clear  and  concise  iiummary  of  the  nuin 
points  of  historical  interest  in  the  volumes  under  consideracion.  Tbc 
best  short  histor)'  of  the  reign  is  A.  F.  Pollard's  Henry  VIII. 
(published  with  beautiful  illustrations  in  Ehe  Goupil  series,  1902;  rr- 
publisbed.  with  references,  1 905).  The  book  is  clear,  learced,  fordblc, 
written  frem  the  protestant  standpoint,  but  at  the  same  time  most 
damaging  to  the  king.  His  conclusions  should  be  compared  with 
those  of  J.  Gairdnek,  who  contributes  the  biography  of  Heniry  VUL 
to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography^  and  two  chapters  to  the 
Cambridge  Modern  History  (vol.  i*,  c.  vii.,  and  voL  ii.,  c.  xiii.).  Tm 
books  stand  out  from  among  the  Chufch  histories,  R,  \\\  Dixos'i 
History  cf  the  Church  of  England  (1878-81),  and  J.  GAiRDNEt. 
The  Engiish  Church  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  (1902).  L^ixon's  woA 
is  written  with  great  force,  eloquence,  and  knowledge  from  the  tugh 
Anglican  standpoint.  Gairdner's  book  is  a  cold  and  critical  surver 
of  the  facts  written  by  the  highest  authority  on  the  period :  is 
merits  are  knowledge,  accuracy,  good  critical  bibliographies  at  tbe 
end  of  the  chapters,  and  an  admirable  map  iliusttating  the  dtssolatiop 
of  the  monasteries  to  which  special  acknowledgment  tnust  here  tw 
made ;  its  defect  is  a  seeming  inability  to  recognise  that  there  "as 
any  popular  spiritual  impulse  behind  the  reformation.  J.  H.  Bujkt's 
History  of  t}ie  Hefermatian  of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  careful  wort 
on  a  lower  intellectual  plane. 


APPENDIX    II. 

THE  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  MONASTIC  LANDS. 

>R.  AlkXaitoer  Savine,  of  Moscow  University,  who  has  made  a 
iorough  study  of  the  calendar  of  grants  in  the  Letters  and  Papers  and 

the  treasury  accounts  of  the  exchequer  augmentation  office,  has 
onerously  placed  the  results  of  his  laborious  researches  ai  my  dis- 
The  labSe  printed  below  is  compiled  from  the  grants  made  in 
le  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  excluding  grants  relatiing  to  Welsh  mon- 
steries,  friaries,  hospitals,  and  colleges.  The  grantees  designated  as 
'uncertain"  are  those  concerning  whoae  status  nothing  is  known 
ive  that  they  are  often  called  milites,  armigeri^  gemrosi,  knights, 
squires,  and  gentlemen.     Every  grantee  has  been  incEuded  in  the 

>up  which  is  most  characteristic  of  him.  Thus  Norfolk  is 
wnted  as  a  peer,  though  he  might  be  classified  as  a  courtieTi  a 
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I  AFP.     crown  otBciat  or  an  official  of  the  court  of  airmen  utioos.     M« 
^''      of  the  courtiers  and  crown  officials  might  also   be  destTibed  a 
country  gentlemen. 
Dr.  Savine  adds  a  list  of  the  largest  grantees,  each  of  wfaoai  r»- 
■  ceived  monastic  lands  worth  more  than  £"200  ^arly. 

1  /'rtrr.— Essex    {T.    Cromwell),     Norfolk,    Rulland.     AtuWej, 

■  Wriothesley,    Hertford,  Suffolk,   Shrewsbury  (George    and  Frxncisji 

I        Si.  John.   Russell,   Lisle  (J.    Oudley),  Wharton,  Clinton.  S«n 
I  Howard. 

I  Commomrs.—^KX  R,  Rich,  Sir  T.  Pope,  Sir  E.  North,  Sir  J.  Wi- 

liams^,  Richard  and  Robert  Southwell,  all  of  the  augnienution  o6ae; 
Sir  Richard  Cromwell,  Sir  P.  Hohby,  gentlemen  of  the  privy  cbamber ; 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  king's  secretary ;  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  tnuCei  af 
the  horse  and  captain  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners ;  Sir  Th'^'^^ 
Cheyney,  treasurer  of  the  king's  household  and  warden  of  the  C'^ 
Ports;  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Arthur  Darcy,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  >" 
Richard  Long,  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber;  Richard  Andreacio 
Hftiles,  Gloucestershire;  Richard,  Robert  and  Roger  Tavernw;  ^^"3- 
liam,  ]ohn,  and  Rtchard  Oresham  ;  J.  Bellow  of  Grimsby  and  J.  Bfos- 
holme  of  London;  Sir  Robert  Hill,  alderman  of  London  in  1541, 
lord  mayor  in  1549;  W.  Sbarington,  page  and  groom  of  the  kite's 
robes;  W.  Ramsden  of  Longley.  Yorks;  the  Tyrwhiit^,  king's  ser- 
vants. The  largest  purchaser  in  the  reign  was  Sir  R*  Gresham,  who 
in  October,  1540,  bought  the  domains  of  three  Yorkshire  monasteiio 
for  £11,137.  It  will  be  observed  that  very  few  humble  people  were 
among  the  original  grantees.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an 
extremely  brisk  speculation  in  land  during  the  last  decade  of  int 
reign,  many  people  buying  licences  to  alienate  a  few  days  after  thej 
had  received  a  grant ;  and  consequently  the  original  grants  throw 
more  light  ujjon  the  comparative  power  of  different  classes  of  men  it 
the  time  than  upon  the  permanent  results  of  the  suppression. 

If  we  calculate  the  clear  income  of  the  English  monaslerus, 
leaving  out  friaries,  colleges,  hospitals,  chantries,  and  guilds,  at  sotoe- 
tiling  like  ;^i35,ooo  in  1535.  it  will  be  seen  that  two-thirds  of 
the  land  had  t«en  alienated  outright  by  1547.  A  great  part  of 
that  which  remained  was  let  out  on  lease.  Thus  in  Northumber- 
land, as  Mr.  J.  C.  Hodgson  kindly  informs  me,  "the  bulk  of  the 
monastic  lands  seems  to  have  been  let  under  lease  at  a  moderate  01 
small  reserved  rent,  the  lessee  paying  an  adequate  fine  on  the  grant- 
ing or  renewal  of  a. lease".  As  the  dissolving  statutes  e$tabUsh«d 
iwenty-one  years  as  the  maximum  duration  of  a  crown  lease,  wbilr 
the  monastic  leases  were  often  given  for  sixty  or  more  years,  fines 
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were  paid  more  frequently  under  the  new  than  under  the  old  regime.  APR 
Dr.  Savine  reports  that  "  the  rents  of  the  lessees  went  up,  though  not  *■'• 
very  much,  under  the  crown  management ".  It  would  have  been 
strange  if  the  condition  of  lessees  and  tenants  had  not  been  unfavour- 
ably affected  by  the  great  decade  of  speculation.  But  comparison 
of  conditions  before  and  after  the  dissolution  should  not  be  used  as 
evidence  that  the  abbot  was  a  more  lenient  landlord  than  his  lay 
neighbour  before  the  old  order  was  attacked.  This  contention  is 
on  the  whole  probably  true,  but  it  cannot  be  established  by  statistics. 
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^^^^^B            Bfithune,  battle,  27. 

shipping  trade,  q6,  gS,  io6-iaB;lb(       ] 

^^^^H              Beverley,  401.  403,  412,  415. 

^^^^^B              Bible,  £n^li-^h    vefston,    20^109,  IO4, 

coDimiHioneri  in,    374  ;   ctaitfi>  ^     1 

^^^H                 330>3g3  J94.4iMi9<  4^7.  43^,  433< 

bishoprrc,  449.                                         \ 

^^^H                 446.  44^.  4S<)- 

Bmiany,  a.sylum   for   YorkiU^  ■•  fr  ^ 

^^^^B            Bicoccti.  bailie,  34a, 

8;  struggle  for  indepefldeacc,  Mft: 
campajf^  in,  37  ff.,  jg;    Fii^M  ■' 
lianoc,  32-35.  167  ;  incocpocatioivii^ 

^^^^^B            BLez.  Marshal  Oudari  du,  463,  466,  469. 

^^^^H              Bi^od.  Sir  Francis.  414-41$, 

^^^^H            Bishops'  Book,  41S,  433. 

France,  43. 

^^^^^B               BlaCkbexlh,  defeal   ol  Comishmen   at, 

Brittany.  Franci*  II.,  Duke oC lA, aft  ^     J 

^^H                            7i. 

Brittany.     See  Anna  MtiA  I»«UL        ^m 
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>k.e.  t^oid,  admiia],  73,  74. 
Broughton,  Sit  Thomas,  15.  17,  l8. 
©roNvne,  Sir  Anthony.  4^1. 
Brovme.    Geoi'j^cc,     Augugtiuian     ffiac. 
Aichbishop  of  L>ubl;n,  316,  343.  473. 
Bruges.  29,  36,  99,  333,  234. 
BtusRcIs,  ii3-[i4.  30I,  423,  431, 464,469. 
iton.  374- 

^a.n,  Sit  Francis,  283. 
tingham,    Edward   Stafford,    third 
;  Duke  of,  ptopoeed  mani^ge,  30  ;  trial 
.  and  execution,  23&-J38,  33^. 
ickingham,    Henry    Siaifordp   second 
,  Duke  of,  6. 

iDgham,  Humphrey  StafToid,  Sist 
iDukeot  144. 

(inghamshiTe,   marlyrs,    139,  235 ; 
reli^oua  houMS,  354  ;  pafLiametitary 
candidates,  291,  388. 
Bllingcr,  Henry,  4J3,  448, 
r.  Sir  William.  237. 
,Vaii,i[npccialiBtgen«ial,  250-251. 
rgw.  »77. 
lorgundy,   Ouchy  of,    24,  25,  46,  tio, 
113,  167.  227,  249,  254,  251^-259, 
irgundy,  Margaret,  Dowager  buchci^s 
ofn  3,  14-16,  23,  48,  50,  5i{,  57.  67. 
ittcr,  family  of,  14,  367.  431. 
itkr,  James,  ninth  Eaii  of  Orcnond, 
366. 

jtlef,  Margaret,  wife  of  Sic  William 
Boleyn.  t^-}. 

jtler,   Sir    Piers,  eighth  Earl  of  Or- 
monii.  363. 
Sutler,  Thomas,  Earl  gf  Qrmond,  iXxj. 
jtts,  Sii  WilliaDi,  M.D.,  476. 

,bot,    John.    diB«iver>'   of    America, 

1*15  ff.  ;  second   voyage,    108  ;  death, 

109. 

.bot,  Sebastian,  it)6,  lOg. 

■di*.  174- 

iistor,  Lincolnshire^  398,  399. 
Jaift,  governorship,  26,  36 ;  army  at 
relief  of  Dij(n]ude,37.  38;  Henry  VIK 
at.  45,  87,88:  FUndcTS  iradc  trans- 
ferred lo,  113,  iiS:  tribute  paid  at. 
169;  Wolsey's  connexion  with,  172; 
expenses  of,  199;  arbitration  confei- 
cncc,  «3i-233  ;  Surrey's  headquarteifr, 
242;  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boteyn 
at,  31G;  jjovcrnmeilt,  37S ;  foriifica* 
tion*.  431  ;  suspected  betraya)  of, 
443;  menaced  by  French.  461 ;  peace 
oegotiauons  at,  464  ;  Gentian  em- 
bassy at.  470. 

Caldei.  bridge  of,  49- 

CaJlan,  t&. 

Cambra,/,  League  of,  I22'I33,  164 ;, 
conference  ai,  203-204;  itealy  of, 
aM,  iBg  ;   Reginald  Pole  at,  423. 
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Cambridge,  it,  151-152,  207,  276.  300- 
30i<  301.  319.  341.  381.  3^9.  4ai. 

Campans,  Fra.nccBCO,  382. 

Cainpeggio,  Cardinal  Lorenzo,  205,  235. 
2^2,  274-275,  379  ff,,  2S4,  1(86,  289, 
304. 

Canterbury,    126,   2^9,   240.   247,   307, 

331-332,  388-. 
Capcl,  Sir  William,  isiS-iag. 
Cap^n,  John,  Bi.Bhop  of  Salisbury,  448. 
Caratfa,  Archbishop  of  Chieti  (Paul  IV.). 

42a. 
Carew,  Sir  G.,  captain  of  the  Mary 

Rase,  467. 
Carew,  Sii  Nicholas.  K.G.,  3S5. 
Carey.  Eleanor,  27S. 
Csrcy.  John.  278, 
Carey,  WilLiain,  367. 
Carlisle,  63,  343,  416,  431,  457. 
CeitIowv  59. 

Carne,  Sir  Edward,  311- 
Carr,  Andrew,  of  Femiehtirst,  457. 
Carder,  Abbot  Thomaa,  41G. 
Carthusians,  execution  of,  348-349,  35t. 
CartLngion.  John,  71. 
CasaJc,  Sir  Gregory,  360,  271,  273- 
CassiltB^  Gilbert  Kennedy,  third  Earl  of, 

457- 
Cafitile.  kingdom  of,  30,  8l,    112-T15, 

iig,  i'2i-i%3,  i6r,  173,  184,  igi-t^a. 
Caatile,  Isabella  of.     Sec  l&abella. 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  30,  33,  Si-82,  69, 

111,119,  t3i-t63, 185,228.339,  sCiG  G"., 

373,  280,  284-2^,  3og,  32a,  323,  3&3, 

385. 

Cavendish,  George,  Wolaey's  biogra- 
pher, 194,  30^,  492. 

Caxton,  William,  T51-153. 

Ccrdagne  and  RousmHoji,  75,  50,  33, 
41.  1 13. 

CefvLS,  279,  283. 

ChalcondylaH,  Decnetriu^,  143. 

Chambrc,  John  k,  33. 

Chapuys,  Eustace,  3gi*392,  396,  308^ 
310,  315-316.  323.  325,  331,  34i.  MS. 

347-34&.  35».  383.  3«5.  387.  395.  4^7. 
431.  437,  429.  450.  454,  463,  480. 
Charlee  V,,  tnariia^e  piopoii^ak,  114, 
121,  181,  1S3,  256;  policy  in  the 
NetherlandE,  ig6,  3CJ1  ;  treaty  with 
Frarcts  1.,  19G,  301  ;  King  of  Spain, 
201;  eticcestiOi  to  Maximiiian,  205; 
possesaioriB  and  diplomacy,  tty  ff., 
257-35S;  alliance  with  Fni^tand,  229; 
league  with  England  and  the  popC, 
233.  340,  249,  353;  at  Windsor,  2401 
term&  of  reLeaae  offered  to  Francis  1-, 
258,  2G1 ;  poBtiion  in  Italy,  279 ; 
treaty  with  Clement  VII.,  2S6  ;  cofo. 
nation  as  empi^Tor,  jfQ',  opposed  to 
divorce  of  Catharine,  321-322  ;  treaty 
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of  peace  with  Germnn  princes,  358 ; 
Kildaie'a  a[ipeal  Co,  366  i  war  with 
France,  395,  420;  matrimoniaJ  nego. 
tlaCiOnE  for  Henry  Vlll.,  424.  439; 
truce  «vith  France.  425 :  Turkish 
wara,  427.  433  :  treaty  with  FranciB  I. 
at  Toledo,  431:  opposed  to  match 
with  Aone  of  Clever,  439-440;  urc^cd 
by  the  pope  against  Henry  VIH,, 
453 :  accret  war  treaty  with  France, 
460  ;  peace  of  Crcapy,  4C3,  4G5. 

Cluileft  VIILorPrance.tniTiority,  26  Ff.; 
treaty  with  Duke  of  Biittany,  ay ; 
Qeaiy  with  Maximilian.  38 :  desi^K 
On  Naples,  41,  53:  raarriagei  4J ; 
treaty  of  Etaplcs,  46 ;  encouragement 
of  VbrkiEt»,  48  ;  invasion  of  Naples, 
4'"  53-  ^5.  ^7;  offers  of  assistance  15 
Henry  VII,,  54;  death,  79. 

Charterhouse,  the,  Londwi.   148^  33J, 

Chatillon,  Louis  de  Perreau,  SieUr  de, 
425. 

Chichele,  Henry,  Atchbishop  of  Canjer- 
bury,  369. 

Chichester,  374. 

Chietcgato,  193. 

Church,  the,  eCcIeaiasliCal  jurisdiction, 
19,  64,  133  :  representatives  in  'Stat- 
chamber,  31;  in  IreSand,  50,.  54, 
39i5-  473  •  convocation.  62.  aiz-zij, 
247.  Jis?.  3Ji-3i4*  3*6*  389.  392.  394, 
444  ;  severance  of  English  from 
Rome,  8c}-&i,  264^  371^  395,  33S ; 
churchmen  as  councillors,  134  ;  state 
interference,  131 ;  abused  in,  145, 156, 
208  C  293.  397-299.  313-3 14  ;  council 
of  Tours.  169;  Henry  VlII.'s  loyalty 
tA.  173,  175,  189,  z66 ;  Luther's 
teaching,  30;,  206 ;  enclosure  of 
lands,  323 ;  taxes  on  property,  3^4  ; 
college  of  cardii^ala,  271  ;  general 
counciE  of,  XT%.  28a.  31a.  336,  357, 
360-361,  393,  433  ;  alienation  of  pro- 
perly, 390,  agg,  369-3?o ;  corporate 
spirit  in.  394;  Croiriwetrs  designs  on 
the  Rofiian,  295  ff. ;  Cambridge  re- 
formers, 301 ;  Bupremacy  of  the  king 
over  the  English,  307,  391-392,  412 ; 
holidays  in,  312,  394;  «ubmission  of 
clergy.  313;  laat  tree  convocation, 
3I4  ;  abolition  of  annates,  315,  317, 
325  ;  independence  of  English,  Irom 
ftome.  319.  333-336,  35O,  361,  368. 
39<3i  3Q2,  446  :  reformatton.  333-329, 
368  ff.,  +49;  catholic  martyr*,  334^. ; 
restrJctions  on  preachers,  341  ;  sup- 
prcftsion  of  the  fciars,  343  ;  More  it 
defence  of.  353,  354;  Henry  Vni.'s 
lirst  confesfeion  of  faith,  3H9:;  Che  re> 
forrmed  faith,  389,  435,  439:  the  ten 


arttcl^i  393-3951  4'^.  433 '•  (■}><■* 
tions  to  the  clergy.  393.  396.  ijo; 
liberties.  410;  the  bishop*' book. 4ft! 
council  of  Mantua,  424 ;  iooaodi^ 
in  Eni^land,  426 ;  the  ftlx  Brtlda, 
433-436.  44a.  449,  476:  iXn^tm 
of  abbots,  437;  catholic  raUSfM^ 
430.  448  \  creation  of  bishoprkiL  ui: 
Jesuita  in  Ireland.  473. 

Cirencester,  374, 

Clarence,  George,  Duke  oC  2,  51;  ■•• 
ptisonmenc  of  hift  son.  Warvidk,  4, 
13;   grandson.  Reginald  EVxle,  4*0. 

Claude,  daughter  of  Louis  XIL.  ti}, 
115,  185,  267. 

Clement  Vn„  Pope,  :39.  251-153. sjlC 
264,  271  ff..  279,  2S2^A4,  jfi^Tf^ 
309,  315.  39?' 

Clerc,  Admiral  Sir  Thomaa.  468. 

Cleik,  John,  Bishop  of  Bath,  Z3t,  >]^ 
X40.  360,  380,  284. 

Cleves,  Anne  of,  43q'44t,  444-445. 

CIcves,  Philip  of.  36,  44. 

Cleves.  Duke,  William  of.  439,  463. 

Cleymound,  Robert,  84-85. 

Clifford,  Sir  Rohctt,  55,  56. 

Clonmel.  16. 

Cobb,  Thomas,  331. 

Cobham,  Lord.  70, 

Coblenta,  diet  at,  44. 

Cockerell,  Dr..  415. 

Cockermouth,  40&. 

Cognac,  holy  league  fomwd  «« : 

Calchester,  391.  437, 

Colet,  John,  DeuR  of  Si.  PmaTs.  144 

•  45-  147.  148.  »7- 
Colonna,  Cardinal  Pompeo,  360, 
Columbut,  Bartholomew,  14  C 
ColumbuB,  Christopher,  25. 
Compi^gnc,  ajin  271. 
Compton.  Sir  William.  992. 
Concarneati,  39,  40,  42. 
Connaaght,  61. 
Connemara,  364. 
Constable,  Sir   Robert*  409,  411;' 

Contanni,  Florentine  ■iiituMmliB.  vi 

Convocation.     See  Church. 

Cork,  Ireland.  7a. 

Cornifh  rfbcllton.  69  ff..  127,  ia8. 

Cornwall,  32,  69,  173,  396.  4^6,  4M- 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  139. 

Coucy,  ][ac(|au  de,  ^ij^neor  dr  V 

vins.  463. 
Coitndl.  Henry  Vni.V   9.6,  16.  )i.«L 

134,  129;    Henry    VI1I,*»,    iflt-rfa. 

177.  390,  29B,  324.  34a.  399.  «o^4l4 

437.  44'.  456.  469-47^.  475-  477 
Council,  General,  of  the  Cobhb.  iA 
170.  258,  J73.  jii.  jn.  5a5.ss6^)Mj 
357.  36i>-36i.  39*.  4«4.  4J*. 
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Ici)  of  TOUTB,  i6g, 
icil  of  the  fiorih,  417,  430,  483, 
jncil  of  Tteni,  \2\,  471. 
Courtenay,  Sir  Edward.     See  Devon, 
Courttnay,  Sit  William,  gi,  95. 
CovenUy,  17.  147,  375, 
Co%-erdaJc,  Miles,  301,  419. 
Cowdray^  430. 
Cox.  Dr.  Richard.  482. 
CrAdock,  Sir  Matthew,  76. 
Cranjner,     Thomas,     opinion    on    the 
divofce  question,  2^7-268;  Feader  of 
tbe     Reronnalion,     301,    ^i"^',     Arc3i- 
biehop  of  Canterbury,  3i6'3i7,  448; 
coronatioTi    of    Anne    Baleyn,    313a; 
exam t nation  of  More,  338,  340:  en- 
junction  to  picachcra,  341 ;  decifiion 
on  nullity  of  mamage  with    Anne 
Soleyn,  S^8  ;  defence  of  new  leajn- 
tng,  jSg,  435  ;  preacher  at  St.  PauI'E, 
443  ;  share  in  The  King's  Sonk,  474  ; 
leader   of    the    Puritan    party,    475 ; 
revision  of  the  liturgy,  481. 
fCrtspy.  treaty  of.  463-465. 
iCres&enef,  Thomas,  55. 
;rtvcc««r,  Philip  de.      Set  D'Esqucr- 

dea. 
Zioft*,  Dr.,  43Q. 
[Croke,  Dr.  Richard.  247.  287,  303. 
iCcomwelt,    ThoTTias,    cftndemnation   of 
war  policy,  244-245:    early  history, 
395  ;  powec  and  influence,  sgG,  443  ; 
case  against  the  papacy,  309,  511  ; 
adminiM  cation  of  riath  of  sUpiemacy, 
328;  examirnation  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
333<  34°  'f  Church  spoliation  scheme, 
34$-347;tria]arMoTeand  Fisher, 3,49- 
350;  vicar-genCTa],369,  391 ;  visitation 
of  monastenen,  372-375,  396  ;  Chan- 
cellor ofCarrbridgc  Univer&ity.  381; 
deeiruttion  of  Aime  Bolcyn,  386-367  ;. 
manai^cnienl    of    parliamenta,    388. 
434,443.447:  injunctions  to  dcfgy. 
395  ff.,  406,  41a.  416.  450;    Darcy's 
apostrophe    to,   416;    policy   in    the 
north,  418;  iconoclasm,  426  ;  decline 
in  powei,.  4)5..  439;:  marriage  neg'otia- 
tions  with  Cleves,  439:  new  honours 
andinftuence.  442;  arrest.  443  ;  death, 
446  ;  work  and  policy,  447  ;  eKamsna' 
tion  of  Anne  ABkewc,  477. 
Cromwell,  Richard.  403, 
Croy.  Lord  of  Chicvrcs,  20c. 
Cumberland,  406,  412,  416-4I7. 
CurzoTt.Str  Robert, governorofHamme, 

QO. 

Dacfe,  Thomas,  Lord,  of  the  north,  187- 

188.  198,  342. 
Dacre,  Thomag,  Lord,  of  the  south,  451. 
Danzig,  97,  99. 


Darcy,  Thomaa,  Lord,  of  TemplehurHt, 

17-f.  383.4.^^.413.  4'S- 
Datibeny,  GilcB,  lirBt  Baron,  governor 
of  Calaia,  36  ;  relief  of  Dixmude,  37  ; 
recalled  frocu  the  Border,  6g,  73-74; 
suppteesion  of  inBUCTCCtions,  71,  74- 

75- 

Daubeny,  William,  55, 

DeaJ,  Kent,  57,  71. 

Delacaart,  John,  337. 

Delawarr,  Sir  Thomaa  West,  ninth 
Baron,  428. 

Denbigh,  377, 

Denmark,  uade  with,  34,  97,  loo ;  papal 
envoys  in,  50 :  treaty  with  King  John 
of,  9S  ;  Chriitian  IL,  King,  227,  363, 
424:  intrigues  of  Henry  VtlL,  3^9  J 
Christian  UL,  King,  360;  proposed 
defensive  league,  465, 

Derby,  Edward  Stanley,  third  Earl  of, 
411,  414. 

Derby,  Thomas  Stanley,  Rtsl  Earl  of, 

Derbyshire.  291,  401,  411. 

Dering,  John,  Benedictine  monk,  354. 

Desmond,  Earls  of.  51-52.  58,  60,62, 

72,  309.  364.  473- 
D'Esquerdeq,     Philip     de     Cc&vecoeui, 

seigneur,  37,  3S,  46. 
Dr  UnitaU  Ecetesia,  by  Re^nald  Pole, 

Devon    or     Uevonbhire,    Sir     Edward 

Courtenay,  Earl  of,  5,  6,  45,  gi, 
Llinan,  39,  j,i. 
DoncaiitCT,  northern  rising  at,  409,  410, 

^13- 
Dqrdtccht,  peace  of,  33. 
Dotia,  Admiral  Andfea.  279,  321, 
Doifict,  ThoTnas  Grey.    Lord   Fwren, 

first  MarquiR  of,  S,  11, 
Dorset,  Thomas  Gcey,  second  Marquis 

of.  1 74- 177- 
Douglas,    Bishop    Gaivin,    writer  and 

diplomatist,  155, 
Douglaa,  Margaret,CountcBft  of  Lennox. 

198,  465. 
Douglas,  Archibald.     8ec  Angus. 
Drogheda,  23,  60-61,  363, 
Dryhurph  Abbey,  burnt  by  Hertford,  471. 
Dry  held,  Tkiomas.  208. 
Dublin,  2,  16,  22,  i3,  363,  366-367. 
Dudley,  Edmund,  ^,  124,  136  ff.,  163- 

164,  166,  4S7. 
Dumbarton,  24$.  465. 
Dunbar,  William,  94,  151. 
Dundolk,  14, 
Dunkirk,  38,  321. 
Dunstaple,  319, 
Durham,  412.  416^417. 
Dikssetdorf,.  44O. 
PyiQoke.  Edward,  of  ScriveUby.  40D. 
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Edgecombe.  Sir  Richard,  membeir  ai 
Councii,  6;  mission  to  Ireland,  xiS.; 
mission  10  Brittany,  32 ;  loyalty  lo 
Henry  VII.,  114. 

Edinburgh,  94.  i8j,  249,  424,  458-459> 
460-462. 

Edtication,  132,  134^  150,  152,  167,  17a, 
306-208.  351.  369-370,  3S1  3S3.  393. 
437.  473.  4S3. 

Edward  IV.,  3.  13.  34,  43,  92. 

Edwaid  VI.,  bir^,  423;  cnaniagc  pro- 
posals for.  458,  459.  47* ;  Sumcy's 
betjuest  to,  4bo;  accession,  4S1, 

Edwaid,  Earf  of  Warwick-  See  War- 
wick. 

Egremont,  Sir  John,  3,5. 

Eli£abeth,  Princess,  d^iugbtcrqf  Edwaid 
IV,,  4,  5;  niarriagc,  II ;  birth  of  a 
KQn.  13  ',  cdfonatiun,  -la,  1301  vittll  to 
Flanders,  87;  Lllma^^  and  death,  94- 

95- 

EJicAbeth,  si&tei  of  Edward  IV.,  Duch- 
ess of  Suffolk,  15, 16. 

Elieabeth  Tudor,  61,  331,  337.  385,38;$, 

43* 

Ellerkar,  William,  404. 

Ellerkar,  Sir  Ralph,  410-411,  41s- 

Elphinatonc,  William,  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, 1S5, 

Elchain,  377, 

Emp&on,  Rich^d,  96,  134  ^-  I^g,  163- 
164.  1 66. 

Enclosure  of  land,  330-333. 

England,  condition  in  1485.  i*  =•;  "n- 
^utrections,  13.  zo,  34-35.  51  C  6g, 
74,  397-418;  decay  of  cocnmereial 
navy.  24,  96 ;  oceanic  enit^rprise,  i^. 
107(1,;  wais  with  Fiance,  31-38,43- 
46.  171,  174^^.,  240,  4i&off.;  lost  poa- 
aessiona  in  France,  32  (see  Aquitaine 
(Guicnne)  and  Normandy);  militaiy 
equjpraei]l,  45-46,  17J-173.  181,350, 
469,  4^;  condition  in  1495,  63  iT. ; 
union  with  Scotland,  Si,  124,453,471; 
rural  depo[i illation.  102 ;  economit 
changes,  105  -  fiacal  abuAefi,  139, 163  ; 
Church  and  univcrBiiiea,  rjiff.;  in- 
fluence ol  Italian  leitaiiMiancc,  140. 
151,  [57;  description  by  Polydore 
Vergil,  154;  defences  of,  173.  466; 
development  of  navj'.  176;  land  legis- 
lation. 22t  S.,  37S;  alliance  with 
Germany,  228-339,  33a,  334;  Oppres- 
sive taxation,  334 ;  alliance  with 
France,  357,  362,  370 ;  European 
diplomacy,  ?59.  xSg  ;  breach  with  the 
'  papacy,  318,  337-329,  343  ;  sympathy 
with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  331  ;  in- 
corporation with  Wales,  377 ;  hostility 
to  Commissions  oF  1536,  jg6  If.  ; 
electa  of  English    Bible,  4itS„  419  i 


tconocIa«iii  )n,436;  aJanii  of  icvaMt. 
431,  440;  telations  with  pnxoux 
courts.  440;  revival  of  ottKolic  at. 
439'  44^  >  Cromwell's  knowtedge  d, 
447 ;  cObt  of  French  war,  464.  46^ 

Englcfield.  Sir  Tbomas,  376. 

ErafimuK,  letters,  X44-15D  ;  vi&it  CO  Eop 
land,  nH.  150;  iriendship  with  Psfr- 
dore  Vetgil,  156  ;  description  of  ro^ 
family.  ($8,  pub)ic»uon  of  hi«  St* 
Tesiamcnl,  ^07;  eulo^  of  WoUn, 
!ia4:   eulogy  of  Heiury  Vlll.,  3^4. 

Either,  390.  305. 

Ebsex,  Henry  3ourcliier,  flccond  EmI 
of.  45.  71. 

Ebkcx,  Tboman  Cromwell,  Earl  of,  441. 

477- 
Essex.  County  of,  355,  187,  J43.  37*. 

476. 
Estrada.  Duke  of,  in. 
EtapLes,  Peace  of,  45,  46,  5a.  54.  J9.^ 

i6z,  1 9 1. 
Ever&,  Sir  Ralph,  415,  465. 
Exeter,  Henry  Courtcnay.   Marquii  oi. 

409,438-433,438. 
Exeter,  Marchioness  of,  332. 
Exeter,  City  of,  74-76,  343. 
Exmcw,  William,  351. 

Facnza,  Ridolfo  Pio,  Bishop  of,  jgx. 

Fairfax,  Sir  Nicholas,  405. 

Fairfax,  Sir  William.  4IS. 

Feathenstone,  Hichaxd,  denial  of  kin^'i 
fiuntemacy,.  443. 

Ferdinand  V,,  King  of  Castile  ami  \tt- 
gon,  marriage,  30;  policy  of  intnguc, 
41,  175-176.  190-193;  member  oftbe 
holy  league,  65  ;  treaty  of  Marc^iK- 
sis,  79,  ^7  ;  ncgotjauons  for  marrufE 
,  of  Catharine,  81-S3,  Sy,  ii  i-tn: 
death  of  Isabella,  iia  ;  majTiagcvttb 
Gertnaifte  de  Foix.  115  ;  joIrb  leap* 
of  Cambiay.  122-123;  coriCMOPJ- 
ence  with  Catiline,  161 :  aJMMiUt 
with  JuliuB  II.,  i6q :  suooewa  m. 
Navarte.  L76,  178;  death,  zoi. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  the  RonuJW,  iqD^ 
356,  464.  ^ 

Feton,  Robert,  348.  ^M 

Ferraxa,  169-170.  379.  ^^ 

FerrerB,  Waller  Deveieux,  third  BaroOt 

377-  _ 

Ferrers,    Thomas     Grey,    Lord.      S^H 
Dorset.  V 

Ficino,  MaiM^lio,  144,  224. 
Fit^eal  legislation,   ^10,    40.  43*44.  $i>. 
I      69,.  97-105,  118.  126  ff.,  167.  173,  199, 
a4>.  »43.  ^46.  255-  277.  407,  4^  442. 
)      46t,  469-47'^.  ,472- 

Fiaher,  John,  Bishop  of  Rocbevter.  115- 
[      J36,  224,  24ij,  3'^g,  29o,  aS6,  a^T-agfi. 
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30S.  319-330,  333,  334,  338-341:.  346. 

349^35' 

Fite-EusUCe,  Rowland.    See  Ponlester. 

Fitzgei-a]d,  James,  59.  3^4. 
FitigeraJd,  Sii  Thomafi,  lorJ-chaDcellor 

of  Ireland^  14,  ir,  18. 
Ftugerald,    Sir    ThomiB,    brother    of 

njiilh  Earl  of  Kildarc,  364. 
Fitigerald.     Loid     Thomaii,     "  silken 
Thomas,"  366-3,67. 
ejamc^,  Richard.  Bishop  of  London, 
ao8. 
^izsimons,  Waller^  Archbifihop  qf  Dub- 
lin. 58, 
^icwjkltirr,  John  RaddilTe,  lirst  Baion, 

55. 

'itxwiliiain,  Willjain.     See  f^outhamp- 
ton. 
[•TUaiank,    Thomas,  Cornish  agitatoit 

69  ff. 
I.Fl>nderB,  commercial  dealings  with 
England,  23,  24.  28,  36,  44,  47,  52- 
53>  fi7i  Sj,  113,  llS,  122,  aay,  3ig, 
^Zi,  ^,32,  465  ;  rcttifitancc  w  Maxi- 
milian, .^o,  35-39;  relicrof  Dixmudc, 
36  ff-  ;  peace  of  Moulina-leh-Tpurs, 
38-39;  civil  war.  44  ;  YorUst  sympa- 
thies, 49,  55  i  treaty  with  England, 
66,  87,  132;  foundries  in,  172. 
I  Flanders.  Philip,  Aichduke  of,  27,  31, 
5j,  66.  &-J,  III.  113,  lie,  n8. 

FJcRiing,  Malcolm,  Lord,  457. 

Floddcn  field.  Battle  of,  ia&-i8lj. 

Florence,  wealth  of,  1 1 ;  maritime  trade. 
J4  ;  cpmiTiercial  treaty  with  £ng|and, 
100;  the  lenaUsance  in,  14I,  144; 
Englib^h  scholaca  in,  141,  144,  148; 
rivets  cnade  in,  172;  reetoratLon  of 
the  Medici,  i;!;!  ;  JoinK  league  aKainat 
France,  n^;  joins  Holy  league, 3:59; 
declares  for  a  republic.  279, 

Foix,  Gemiainc  dc,  115. 

Foster,  Thomas,  397. 

Foug&res,  ^g,  38. 

Kounlains  Abbey,  415, 

Fouquet,  Jean,  141, 

Fox,  Edward,  Biahop  of  Herefard,  aft?, 
361,  389,  391.  421, 

Fox,  Richard^  Bishop  ol'  Bath,  Durham, 
and  Winchester,  6,  17,  72,  ga,  95,  95, 
110,  113,  124,  128-139,  I3tt  15O)  t6i- 
162,  16S,  172,  181,  idti,  2I4,  224,  34^, 
376,  300,  314. 

Foxe,  John,  4g2. 

Fran«,  a  monaichial  powei,  5,  23 ; 
Henry  VU.'ft  debcs  in,  n  ;  incrcsK  in 
posses^iona.  25  ff. ;  the  Breton  cam- 
paign, 3 1-32  ;  effect  of  Anglo- SpainLah 
treaty  on,  34,  41  ;  wars  with  Eng- 
land, 3t-38.  43-46.  174  ff.,  24D.  4:60; 
lost  English  possessions  iirt,  39,  47, 


1(17,  174,  igo,  250  (ace  Aquitaine 
(Q-uienne)  and  Ncirmandy]  ;  peace  o\ 
Etaples,  46,  79,  i6fi;  invasion  of 
Naples,  ^3,  65  ff.  i  joins  league  of 
Cambray,  122  :  conquests  in  Italy. 
164,  174,  "ii-j  ;  quarrel  with  Julius  IL, 
169  ;  army  driven  out  of  Lombardy. 
17S ;  I0E1.5  of  Navarre,  17S;  English 
invasion,  179-134,  ^41 :  alliance  with 
England,  257,  262-263,  270,  321; 
war  with  Charles  V,,  395,  420;  treaty 
of  Toledo,  431  ;  alliance  with  Scot- 
land, 435,  460;  alliance  with  the 
Turks,  46o-46i  ;  navai  engagement 
in  the  Solent,  467-469;  war  indem- 
nity. 471. 

Frands  I,.  Duke  of  Angauletne,  be- 
trothal, 115 ;  acct!Bsion,  194 ;  suc- 
cesses in  Italy,  197,  igg ;  taken 
prisoner  at  alcge  of  Pavia,  253,  ^57  ; 
sons  hostage*  in  Madrid,  25S,  261; 
mairiage  nei^otiations,  262-363  ;  r't>- 
mote«  Henry  VIII.'a  divorce,  302, 
304,331-323;  jeaSoysy  of  Charles  V„ 
357  ;  refuaal  to  receive  Reginald  Pole, 
4:23  ;  Scottish  mairiage  alliance,  j^s,^  \ 
designni  on  Boulogne,  466. 

Francis  11.,  Duke  of  Brittany,  26,34,38. 

Frankfort,  treaty  of,  38  If.,  47.  440. 

Frederick  111.,  Emperor,  53. 

Frederick,  Count  Palatine,  36Q. 

Freeman,  John,  Lincolnshire  surveyor, 

337- 
Hieiburg,  treaty  of,  202, 
Friars,  300,  jii.  316.  334.  342-344,  436. 
Friiili,  164. 
Frowdes,  John,  431. 
Fuenterrabia,  174.  33a. 
I'uenzalida,     Knight     Commander     of 

Haro,  87-S8. 
FurncB,  36,  38. 
Fumei»  Abbey,  416. 
Fyneux,  Sir  John,  215,  220,  238. 

Gainsborough,  4I5. 

Gambata,  Ubeno  di,  271.     ' 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  BitJiop  of  Win- 
chester. 273,  283,  390,  291.  3001  323. 
368,  434-435.  439.  44i.  4*1-  448.  450. 

475-  477' 
Garrard  or  Garrett,  Thomas,  gospellcT, 

442. 
Ciaiscony.  27,  39.  96. 
Gattinara,  Meccurio,  itnpetlnl  chanceU 

lor.  231, 
Genoa,  24.  l6g.  tg6,  249,  153,  279. 
Geraldincs,  family  of  the,  3,  14,  t6,  33, 

59.363-367.  395.  451.  47a. 
Germany,   trade  with,  34,  gS-100,  172, 
216 ;  Charles  V,  succeeds  Maximilian, 
205,  261  i  reformation  in,  206  ;  pt-as- 
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antry,  za6 ;  hatred  af  Spain.  228; 
new  Iheologyt  234  235.  303-304, 
3^>  439:  friendship  with  EngEaiid., 
32a,  3^4 ;  Secularisation  of  abbey 
lands,  3*9 ;  protcslant  l«H^e  in, 
35S,  j6[,  +39.  465,  470:  sympathy 
with  Henry  VIII.,  431-434;  religioius 
and  political  dlfliculties,  463-465 ; 
outbreak  of  wai  in,  4S1. 
Ghent,  35,  440- 
Ghinucci,  Girolamo.  Bi»hopof  Worer»- 

ter.  371.  304. 
Giberti,  Bishop  of  Verona.  422. 
Gigli,  Silvcstco  df'.  Bishop  of  Worca- 

ter.  II. 
'Gilbert,   Robert,   Buckingham's   chan- 
cellor, 237. 
Gildau,  MSS,  of.  155-156. 
Ciorgione,  14a. 
Giuslinian,  Venetian  envoy,  194,  196, 

300,  303,  204. 
Glastonbury,  374,  437. 
Gl^ncairn,  WilJram  Cunningham,  fourth 

Eajl  of.  457, 
Gloucester,  13, 

Gotdwell,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  13&. 
Goodrich.  Thomas,  389,  435. 
Gordon,  Lady  Catharine,  6g,  76. 
Gostwiclt.  Sir  John.  475, 
Grafton  (North^ntG),  2Sq. 
Gcafton,  Richprd,  printer.  419.  4^1, 
GramTnoni,  Gabriel^  Cardinal  Di&hop  of 

Taibes,  afiit,  269.  304. 
Gravelines,,  36,  aag. 
Gray.  PatrJelt.  fourth  baiQn,  457- 
Green^  John,  255. 

Greenwich,  Palace  of,  55,  ttCi,,  (40, 195, 

197,  204,216,  a68  ;  Gwcattng  sickness 

at.  277;   Friary,  343  ;  treaties  of,  459, 

460,  470 ;  trial  of  Anne  Bolcyn,  366. 

'■  Gre&Kums,"  406.  413. 

Grey,  George  Laid,  of  Ruthin,  second 

Earl  of  Kent,  45,  70. 
Grey.   Lord   Leonard.  IvOrd-Depuiy   of 

Ireland,  366.  367.  595,  451,  473. 
Gtingq-ire,  Pierre,  17O. 
Grocyn^  Williain,  143.  149. 
Gueldeis,  ChAflcs  Duke  of.  114^-.  1^3. 

i73-t74-  201,  439. 
Guext,  Lawrence,  13S. 
Guildford,  Surrey,  70. 
Cuildroril,  Sir  Henry,  237. 
Guildford,  Sir  Richard,  6,  124,  130^ 
Gumegate,  1S2,  183. 
Guinji^nip,  39.  43, 
Gcine,  Mary  of.  434-425,  455.  45S, 
Guitnes,  S&,  93,  263,  464, 

Hadden  Rig,  raid,  456. 

Hale,  John,  vicar  of  Isleworih,  34B. 

Halifax,  401. 


Hall,  Edward,  CArviu'W^,  38,  4^  S7i9h| 
68,  83.  86,   1S8,  310,  264.  580^  «|i;^ 

+97. 

Ha]l.  Richard.  Lift  of  Bifk^f  n>4ir, 
*9i. 

HalLom.  John,  414. 

Hampshire,  391,  374.  434. 

Hampton  Court,  290,  440. 

Hanse,  the,  24,  53,  97- loo,  314,  J5^ 

Haj'bottic,  19&. 

Harpaheld.  Nicholas,  162,  382,  4^^. 

Harrow-on-lhe-Hill,  374, 

Hastings,  Lord,  45.  aao. 

Hawes,  Stephen,  157, 

Heath,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  RochcRB. ! 
agent  of  Heniy  VII L,  358,  j6i,  43J, 
44fi. 

Hcneage,  John,  commissioner,  397-39^ 

Henry  VL,  9, 

Henry  VIl.,  accession,  1,  q;  mar- 
riage. 4.  11;  coronatiod,  $;  £flt 
council,  6;  cha.pcl  0I  WeiunuHCB, 
6,  123.  141;  confirmation  of  tide,4, 
13,  77,  81 :  debts,  ti  ;  tQur  in  lunb 
and  we«t,  ir.  la^  birth  of  a  tOK 
Arthur,  12,  13;  %^ctory  of  Sute.  t? , 
p^cihcacion  of  the  country,  tg  ff.;i 
Scottiah  policy,  ao,  50-51,  ^.  7l,7JiJ 
foreign  policy.  26,  a3,  30,  33,  4);] 
cantpaign  In  Brittany,  31  It,;  1 
sion  of  taxes,  40;  gram  for  FnockJ 
war,  43-44  i  growing  avarioe. 
109.  1 16 ;  bAnishment  of  Fkniingt,!' 
52;  Warbeck  conspiracy  broken.  $5, 
pardon  for  Comivh  rebclit,  71 ;  con 
meicial  policy,  96  fT.;  encourafe- 
ment  of  Cabot,  roj-tob,  106;  bmli 
of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wjd«,  110; 
family  bereavetnents,  111 ;  VltaUk 
policy  in  1505,  114  ;  receptioa  of 
Archduke  Philip  and  Joanna  of  SfA 
tt6 ;  overtures  of  enirtiatK,  U4. 
iiS-iig,  122.  172;  ill-health,  tm: 
designs  on  Cutile,  12a ;  dmk, 
t23t  government  and  chairaneft  HI 
tr. :  cncouragcmetic  of  Ascal  igpv- 
fiion,  129-131,  163  i  love  of  onac, 
151,  158;  Erasmus's  dacnpuea  of 
hie  children,  158, 

Henry  VltL,  marriagr  negonatNM., 
S7.  111-113,  119:  binh  and  tMa. 
iio;  edncaiion,  148,  157-1)9:  b** 
of  music,  tsSt  160,  193,  ai6;  aoi- 
riage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  cti  -, 
diplomatic  efforts  on  beh^f  of  Vcoiot, 
165,  169;  treaty  with  Aruofl,  ryl. 
campaign  in  France,  171-1&1;  Mary 
of  Mecbltr,  179;  loyalty  lo  fla 
Church.  |!*9-I90  ;  peace  orith  Prncc 
191  i  bead  of  the  Cbiucli  in  R"jr**"< 
215;    praiection  of    ali«ii  an&HH 
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»17;  Fieldof  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  229; 
Alliance   with   Chaj'l&g  V.,  239,   J40- 
343,    249 :     book     in    lefutatian    of 
LiJlh«r,   234,333.337;  title  of  Fidei 
Defensof,    333,    262,    374 ;     lack    of 
funds  for  French  wars,  240-241,  347, 
aS4-j2s£,  469-471 ;    ProteclOr   of    the 
Holy    League,    259-260 ;    mediation 
between  empire  and    papacy,  261; 
queslion     of     succesaian,      365-266 ;, 
divorce    proceeding's,    266,    i7^aSo, 
2S7,  300,   3O3,  304-305;    methods  of 
dealing  with  pajhament,  a.91,    299, 
3ii.    324-    373.   JS*.    434-435.   45^  i 
supremacy  in  the  Church,  307,  318, 
3^391  '<  tnajria|;e  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
316,    321  ;    breach  with    the    pa.pacy, 
318,  323-326,  342,  356;    appeal  10 
gcfiera)  council,  323,  392 ;  suppres- 
lion  of  friars,  342^  apflhatloh  of  the 
Church.    345   fT,,   437 ;    qvettwcs    to 
prote.sta.nt    league,    35S,    361,    465 : 
speculation  on   Danish  crown,    35,9- 
361;    Irish   policy,   363-367;    injunc- 
tion6  to  univeisicie!^,  ~^'A\-'^-i\  execu- 
tion of  Anne  Boleyn,  3H&-3S7;  sup- 
presaion  of  disturbances  in  the  north, 
400-41S,  452;  patrqnagc  of  Reginald 
Pole.  420 ;    powei  In  Europe,  423 ; 
biith   of   his    son,   423 ;    papal   hull 
against,  437;  extermination  of  pre- 
tendants,     427-430 ;     marriage     with 
Anne  of  Ckves  and  Catharine  How- 
ard,   439-445;    hnbics   of    life,   449; 
eitecution  of  Catharine  Howard,.  453  ; 
marri^^  with   Catharine  Parr,  453; 
Scottish  policy  in  1543,  45(^-459.  471 ; 
publication  of  The  King's  Book,  474 ; 
imptisonrnent  of  Norfolk  and  Surrey, 
47S;    death,  48a:  work  and   policy, 
4S2-483. 

Herbert    of   Cherhury,    Edward,    first 
Baron,  tio,  12S,  t68.  4^;. 
erbert,  Sir  WiUiain,  377. 

Hereford,  12. 

Hvxit'oiA,  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of. 
384,  461-462.  4^,  470-471,  476-477. 
480-481. 

Hexham  Priory,  371,  39(5. 

Hiliiey,  Df.,  of  the  Black  PriiUV,  343- 

343.  389- 
Hojeda,  Aton^o  dc,  I09, 
Holbein,  Hans,  424,  441.  483. 
Hollnshed,  R.,  Chronicle,  12S. 
Holland,  Hugh,  43q-43d. 
Holm  Cultram  Abbey,  416. 
Home,  Alcxandci,  third  Baron,  1S3, 
Hotyrood  Houae,  94,  462. 
Hooper,  Biabop  jnhn,  476. 
Hopkins,  Nicholas,  257. 
Homcastle,  400-404. 


Horsey,  Dr.,  chancellor   to   Bishop  of 

London,  aoS-210. 
Houghton,  John,  Prior  of  the  Charter^ 

house,  343,  348. 
Howard,  Catharine,  445,  452. 
Howard,  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey,  poet, 

469,  478-480,  483. 
Howard,  Edmund,  at  Floddcn,  187, 
Howard,  Sir  lidward,  lord-admirat,  177, 

i7g-iito,  184. 
Howard,  Lord  Thomas.     See  Norfolk, 

Duke  of. 
Howard,  Lord  William,  i^z. 
Howtb,  the  Lord  of,  17,  it),  59. 
HudMjn,  William,  Treatise  0/  tiif  Court 

ffftht  Star-choMber.  133. 
Hull,  97-9S,  408,  411,  414. 
Hungary,  203,  327,  240,  233,  26a,  324. 
Hunne,  Richard,  2n8-2ia,  213. 
Hunliiigddn,    George    Hastings,    first 

Earl  of,  409. 
HuntingdonshiTC,  254,  401-402, 
Kuntly,   Alexander,    Mastei;    of^  after- 
wards third  Earl  of,  30,  1S7,  243. 
Kuntly,  George,  second  Eail  of,  65. 
Husscy.  Sir  John,  Baron,  246,  383. 

Iceland,  fiaherics  97-98,  107, 

Innocent  VIII. ,  Pope,  11, 13,  2i-2j,  135. 
InsHiMtian  (^  a  Ckriitian  Man.  See 
Bishops''  Book. 

Ipswich,  276,  278, 

Ireland.  Yorkist  sympathies  in,  3.  3,  16, 
32,  49j  92 :  condiitioTi  in  I485,  14  ; 
preparations  for  reduction  of,  54,  58 ; 
parliamentA  in,  60,  395,  472  ;  War- 
hcck  in,  62,  77 ;  restrictions  on  ex- 
port of  bullion,  103  :  effects  of  Henry 
Vll.'s  policy,  124;  Surrey's  policy  in, 
=33i  363  ;  Boleyn's  claims  in,  267  ; 
Spanish  designs  on,  309;  Henry 
VlIL's  policy  concerning,  363-367, 
472-473  ;  suthoritiCT  fbi  history,  495. 

Isabel  of  Brittany,  26. 

Isabella  of  Castile,  30153^  m,  iiai  273, 
2S2. 

UabelU  of  Portu^t,  13E,  230,  256.. 

Italy,  65,  67,  78,  100-102,  122,  T40, 164. 
169.  172,  178,  196.  405,  237,  339,  249, 
258  ff..  279,  322,  432, 

James  HL  of  Scotland,  20,  49, 

James  IV..  49  ff.,  59,  65.  67-68,  72-73, 
78,  93-94,  124,  15^,  184-1^.  46^. 

Jamea  V.,  accession.  249  ;  dismissal  of 
Angus,  362  ;  marriage  proposals  for, 
362,  424  ;  refusal  to  meet  Henry 
Vill.,  452,  455 ;  in  the  handii  of 
Beaton,  452,  454-455;  UlneH  and 
death,  458. 

Jedbui^h,  348. 
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^^^^1            Jerome,  William,  gospeller.  44^. 

Lee,  Edward,  Archbishop  of  Vork,  161. 

^^^^H            Jervaux  Abbey,  415. 

*73.3M.  368.  414.  435- 

^^^^^1           JcEtnna  of  Spain,  41,  112,  nfi,  T14,  120- 

Lee,  Rowland,  Bishop  of  Co<ne«nry  aad 

^^^^1 

Lichfield.  343,  344,  376-377- 

^^^^^H             Jordan,  Dame  Uab«l,  278. 

Le«,  Yorkist  papalist,  4^1). 

^^^^H            Joseph,  Charles,  the  sumner.  itoS^. 

Legbournc,  monamery  0^  397*S9Bk 

^^^^H             Joseph,  Michael,  Coiniah agitator, 6g  ff. 

Leicester,  306,  388, 

^^^^H             Julius  II..  Pope.  Wi.  130,  [6g-i7D,  178. 

Leigh,  Dr.   Thomas,  374*375.  380,  jSi, 

^^^^H                iflg,  366,  263,  271-273,  zSz, 

399.  4".  laS.  447- 

^^^^^1 

Lciih,  46?.  4*6. 

^^^^H 

Letand,  John,  ro^-al  librariiftn,  4ftl. 

^^^H            Kent.  5S.  70,  S3,  ga.  155.  2:54.  377,  374. 

Lennox,  Matthew  Stewart,  feund  Eari 

^^^^H            Kent,  second  Eul  of.    iiee  Grey,  Lord 

of,  187. 

^^^^H 

Lennox,  John  Stewart,  tliird  E«rf  <4.4^ 

^^^^1             Kent,  the  Holy  Maid  oU    Sec  Banon, 

Lennox.    Margaret  Douglw,  CovMW 

^^^^^1                  Elizabeth. 

of,  19S. 

^^^^B            Kiildace.  GcTald  Fitzgerald,  ei^hih  Earl 

Leo  X..   Pope,  178,  303.  xji-ajz,  «jj. 

^^^^H                 of.  lofd-dcputy  of  Ixdand,  14,  16,  3a, 

i39 

^^^H 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  140^ 

^^^^H            Kildaie,  Gefild  FitsgcTAld,  ninth  Earl 

Lconiceniis,  Nicolau&,  142. 

^^^1 

Le  panto,  go. 

^^^^1            Kildaie.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  tenth  Earl 

Lcyva,  Antonio  de,  ^53. 

^^^^1                     365-3^- 

Lichfield,  375. 

^^^^H              Kilkeifiny,  16,  20,  364. 

Li*ge,  -23. 

Lily.  William,  143,  148. 

^^^^H             King's  Book,  Thf,  474, 

^^^^H             Kingston,  Sir  William,  306. 

Lille,  183. 

^^^^H              Kinsale,  23, 

Limington.  Somerset,  lyi. 

^^^H            KimboUoR  Ca!^tle,  3S4. 

Linacie,  Thomas,  142,  430. 

^^^^^H             KirksCead  Abbey,  400,  416. 

Lincoln,  1 1,  id,  40^  234.  292, 30$,  4«oC, 

^^^^H            Kncysworth,  Thomas,  lord  mayor,  129. 

45  a. 

^^^^H             Knight,  t)T.    William,  envoy,  ajt-ik^^. 

Lincoln,  John.  aij. 

Lincoln,  John  de  la  PoTe,  Earl  dL   9ct 

KnoH.  John,  45S,  47I. 

Pole,  de  la. 

Knyvet,  Charles,  a.ccu»r  oi  Bucking- 

Lincolnshire, riving,  3960.,  .409;  bm*- 

ham,  3^7. 

a£tetiea,  34S,  3S5,  400-40E. 

Knyvet.  Sir  Thomas,  177. 

Lisle.  John  Pudley.  Lord,  443.  <*Mt9k 

47*-477- 
Liitle,  Sir  William,   dcfenoe   of  W«fc 

Lambert  (ot  NicholsDn),  John.  434. 

LamoCte,  French  envoy,  185. 

Castle,  249. 

Landoi?,  Piene.  27. 

Llewe(yn.  John,  mayor  of  Corlc,  JL 
Lollards,   the,    137-139,  15},  aet^  loS, 

Larid[#cieR,  isiege  of,  461, 

Landnano,  hatilc  of,  286. 

«I4.  389- 

Langeais,  43. 

London,  leceptioo  of  Hcniy  VIL,  4C: 

La  Palice,  1S2-1S3. 

nweacing   bickncaa.   5.    977:    wmWi. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  301.  314,  389,  410,433. 

11,129,144:  requisition  a![  losu.  44. 

435.  439- 

6q,   241,  354,   461,    470;  joiJavay  d 

Latimer,  John,  thtrd  Baron,  409,  411, 

Hanoc  merchanU,  53:  riot^  64,  ail i^l 

453- 

threatened   b^   Cornith   tcMt,   T^^H 

Laiimet,      Richard     Neville,     second 

maniage  fe*tLvi(ie»  of  Prince  ArftaC^| 

Baron.  45. 

89 ;  conuaband  trade,  QiS  ;  attcaft  ■  ■ 

La  Te^tnouille,  28,  34. 

monopoly,  IQ4  :  clergy.  1)5.  ji<k34»;  ^ 

Lautrec   (Odet    de   Foik),    Marshal   of 

Kcholats.    150;    war    ramovrs    16$. 
(reatie*  of  |!>e4te  signed.  304;  *■■ 

France,  163,  374.  379. 

Lawney,  Sic  Thomas.  347. 

case  of  Hunne,  909  fT.;  alka  ■■» 

t#awrencc,   Robert,  prim  of  Beaav«le, 

gration.  31}  ff.,  246-147  :  cncfanMiw 

348. 

asa:  benevolence*  itunaBiM,  ta. 

Layton.  Dr.  Richard,  374-37Si  3^.  >Sl, 

doth    trade,    377 :    aympMkjr  **■ 

41a,  425.  447. 

Catharine  of  Arairon,  9B0,  JiUB^^ 

League,   Ihe   Holy,  65-67,  7ft   175,  179, 

ujipnputaiity  ol   Wolney.    a^^^^^H 

[S4,  i^n,  241^1149,  259. 

lhu$i«i*,   33s>   343  (f- ;  Oerfi^^^^l 

Leaimouth,  Sconish  ramtnifiiioner,  456. 

Cora,  361 ;  proteflianiiam.  396.         ^H 
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jngoevillc,  Dutceaf,  1S3,  igt,  455, 
srraine,  Rcni  de  Guise.  Duke  of,  37. 
jrraine,  Francois  de   Guise,  Duke  of, 

441- 
line,  Mary  of,  455. 
JIB  XL,  35  le. 
luis  XII.,    Duke  of  Orleans,  2fi  ff. ; 
jnv^M^e  with  Anne  of  Bcict3J^y,  27t 
43  ;  acccsfion,  7g;conqce&t  of  Milan, 
87;  war  with   Spain,   112;  betrulhal 
of  daughter  Claude,  115  ;  pension  to 
SulTalk,   li^i  yjiiis  league  of  Cam- 
bniy.   123 ;    Italian    conquests.    164, 
168  IT.  ;  treaty    with    Veniti^t:,    179 ; 
truM   'with  Ferdinand,    '79 ;  second 
marriage  and  death,  191-194. 
>iiise,  Duchc&s  of  Atigoulcrne,  iliS, 
>ath,  Lincolnshire,  397-401. 
juv»in,  jst. 
avell,  Lord,  attainted  of  high  treason, 

a. 

3vcU.  Frands,  11,  13,  iG,  18,  185. 

stl.  Sir  Thomas,  S,  la,   iS,  gi,  163, 
172. 

3ys,  Don,  Inlante  of  Portugal,  424. 
dUbcck,  secret  (Teaty  with,  360. 
.umley,  John,  Baron.  4og. 
ULuther,  Martin,  205,  234-23^,  28^,  412, 
419.448,481. 
;.yon»,  7^  178,  240,,  350. 

achiavetli,  Niccolo,  1G4,  29(1. 
fttcWilUaTTi  accepts  IriHh  peeiage.  473. 
Madeleine    of    France,     daughter     of 

Francis  (..  455. 
Kaddtson,  Sir  Edward,  399,  402. 
Madrid,  257,  158-259, 
*~~ai.    Mi^cl,   imperial    amba^snador  at 

Rome>  302. 
Malincs  or  Mechlin,  3,  6,  r6,  179,  ajr. 
Malmesbucy  Abbey,  64,  136. 
Mantell,  John,  executed  with  Pacre,  451. 
"  antua,  434,  433. 

vck,  Robert  de  la,  230. 
Margaret,   Dowager- DtJchesK    of   Bur- 
ndy,  3,  1+-16,  *3.  48,  50,  5a.  57, 


I 


argaret  of  Savoy,  Regent  of  the 
Netherlands,  114,  118,  122-133,  172, 
i74h  ^79.  "S3-i84t  iga,  aji,  154,  a36, 
+23. 

Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  datighier 
of  Henry  VII.,  65.  78,  81.  93-94.  124. 
158,  157,343.251.363,465. 

Marignano,  battle  of,  196- 197. 

MariLlac,  Charles  de,  43^,  440-441,  442, 

445 
Marscillea,  253.  323. 
Mzfy,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  E7,  114, 

tai.  xsS.  181-194.  igi-tga,  154,  195. 
Maiy,  daughter  erf  Henry  VIII.,  mar- 


riage propa<ta]s  for,  204,  22S,  232, 
256.262-263,  265,  259-370,434,454; 
lefusa]  to  accept  act  of  auccesHion, 
3^3)  430  :  subtnission,  3S8.  395,  406, 
412^  the  hope  of  the  catholics,  423, 
438 ;  behaviour  of  Catharine  Pair 
towaids,  453. 

Maryt  daughter  of  James  V„  458-459, 
471. 

MaEtern,  Richard,  332. 

Matthew,  Thotna&  (John  Rogers],  419. 

Maxirnilian  L,  emperor,  joins  Breton 
league,  27  ;  signs  peace  of  Dordrecht, 
31-33;  rebellion  in  Flanders,  30,  35, 
38-39 :  signs  treaty  of  Frankfort, 
38 ;  marriage  by  proxy  with  Anne  of 
Brittany,  41-42  ;  alliance  with  Sjiain 
and  England,  41-42  ;  war  with  Hun- 
gary, 42:  Supports  Pcrkin  Warbcck, 
52,  54;  joins  the  holy  league,  65; 
urges  Henry  VIl,  to  attack  France, 
80:  negotiations  to  obtain  loans,  90, 
122;  harbours  Suffolk,  91*93,  irz; 
ambitious  schemes,  IT5  ;  joins  league 
of  CambrAy,  1^2  ;  quarrel  with  juliuK 
II,,  170;  quarrel  with  France.  179; 
serves  as  an  English  aoldiet,  183; 
Wolsey'a  intrigues  with,  199-201  ; 
joinB  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  302; 
death,  20 j. 

Maxwell,  Kobert,  fifth  baron,  457. 

Mechlin.     Sec  Malincs. 

Medici,  Catharine  de',  .^21. 

Medici,  Giulio  de".     See  Clement  Vll, 

Medici,  Giovanni  de'.     See  Leo  X. 

Mcdtct  family,  141,  178,  25a,  279. 

Mecklenburg,  Albert  of,  360. 

Medina  del  Campo,  treaty  of,    33-34, 

43- 
Melartcthon,  318,  412,  439, 
Melrose,  471, 
Melton,  Nicholas.  397. 
MendoKa,  Inigo  de,  261,  269,  271, 
Mcno.  Pregent,  Breton  merchant,  51. 
Mesa.,  Bernard  de*  339. 
Meyer,    Marc,  sea-captain  of  Liibcck, 

Michael  Angeio,  140,  r5,3. 
Middlemore,  Humi>hrey,  proctor  of  Ihe 

chartcrbouse,  344,  351, 
Milan,  Chris,tina,  Duchettof,  4x4,  431, 

44*- 

Milan,  Ludovico  Sforea,  Duke  of,  44, 
178. 

Milan,  weaith  of,  11 ;  joins  the  league, 
65 ;  Soncino,  envoy  to  England,  78, 
107;  conquered  by  Louis  XII.,  79, 
87.  169.  190-igt.  195:  printing  press 
of.  L42  \  armour  made  in,  172  ;  French 
driven  out  of,  178,  232,  239,  353  ;  rc- 
conquest  by  FraitciH  L,  193-197,  199, 
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237;  suirienderft  to  imperial  forccK, 
35c),.  260,  3<|7,  4^3 1  envOyn  put  to 
death  at.  454. 

Milftcnt,  John,  commissioner  of  Craiii- 
wdl.  3gS. 

Modcn3>  379. 

Mohacs,  ihe  field  of.  205,  260.  263, 

Mo[\ait«ri«ft,  coitfiolidsiion  of,  131 ; 
decay  pf  learning  in,  134,  1^4,  371 ; 
condition  in  1493,  136-137,  I47  \ 
viBitation  of,  224,  376.  i^^,  2^  3x6, 
3^375.  425;  diasoluiioii.  325.  329, 
3*0,  400.  406,  416,  435.  436. 446.  482  ; 
ueatraent  of  £riarSr  343  ;  conA«catian 
ofproperiy.345.36g.  436-437;  hospi 
lality,  371  i  in  Ijcland,  473. 

Moncada,  ^go  de,  360, 

Moncaguc,  Sir  Henry  Pole.  Bajon. 
339,  42S-4301  433.  43^'  Set  Pole. 
Reginald. 

Moncaubaj],  Philippe  de^  chancellof  of 
Brittany,  39, 

MotitdJdi«r,  251. 

Monferrat,  249. 

Montreuil,  462-463. 

Moic,  Sir  Thomaa,  in  Morion  houK- 
hold,  ^5  i  dispuieB  king's  claim  fbi 
feudaJ  aids,  127  :  visit  lo  Florence, 
14^149 ;  fnendship  with  Erasmus, 
15S,  162,  207 ;  under-shcriif  of  Lon- 
don, 2(S;  writings,  224-326,  293; 
criticism  of  Henry  VI 11,.  235  ;  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  243-244 ; 
lord  chancellor,  290.  297,  308,  313 ; 
biLla^  of  atiaindcj'  a^ainM,  334  tf.,  346 ; 
refuses  oath  of  supremacy,  340 ;  sent 
to  Ihe  Tower,  341  ;  examination  by 
CrOmweM,  350;  defence  and  execu- 
tion,  333-555 ;  English  and  Latin 
works,  491. 

Motes,  John,  368. 

MorlaiR,  40^  241. 

Morland,  William,  399. 

Morley,  Lord,  death  at  Dixmude,  36-37. 

Morton,  John.  Bishop  ot  Ety,  6,  17,  40, 
69,  gS-96,  t2g-t29,  133,  133.  163. 

■*  Morton's  fork,"  95,  163, 

Moiiuaiy  dues,  208,  213,  293.  297-298. 

Maunt,  Christopher,  agent  to  Henry 
VIIL,  358. 

Mount(brd,  Sir  Simon,  ^5. 

Mountjay,  Lord,  patron  of  Etasmus, 
147-148,  ijfi;  favoured  by  Henry 
VH..  149;  receives  afiplication  Uom 
Cmnbridge  University.  152 ;  com- 
panion of  Henry,  Piince  of  Wales, 
1 58,  235, 

Munster,  6t,  C2. 

Nanfan.  Sir  Richard,  33,  172. 
Nantes,  zT-aS^  39,  42. 


Naples,Fcench  invaaion  of,  41,  Sj.fi^L 
190 ;  Spanish  designs  on.  67,  78,  & : 
Ferdinand  abtiinK  invicstitiue  ai,  t&>, 
17S;  ctaims  of  Francis  L  to,  217, 
231 ;  university.  30a. 

Navarre,    117,   175.17$,     i90'i9i. 
330,  358. 

Navarro,  Pedfo,  174. 

Navy.  English.  44,  73-74.  9^97-  "o*! 
i58,  176-177.  179.  184,   t9K-t99. 
4^3,  466-469,  4^3;   Freitch,  17^1 
3jt,  466.469;  Potiugvevc  109,111; 
Scottish,  50,  7a,  173,  466. 

Naworth,  tgS. 

Netherlands.  67,  g6->g7,    196,  jm- 
334,437,231,  *47,  177. 

Netlcy  Abb^.  371. 

Neville,  Sir  George,  *■  tlic  Bastwd,"  ■. 

Neville,  Sir  Edward,  428. 

Neville,  Sir  Jqhn.  450. 

Neville,  Ralph.  I^d,  409. 

Neville,  Lord,  68. 

Newark  Castle,  17. 

Newcastle,  2o,  97,  452,  45G. 

Ncwdigale,  SebaJittan,  351. 

Newfoundland,  io$-io^ 

Nice,  2S3,  425. 

NieupOrl,  36-3S. 

Nile.  Kichard,  Bishop  of  Ncxrwich,  30}. 

Norfolk,  County,  91-92,    zxx,  374.  454. 

4^9- 

Norfolk^  Thomas  Howard,  Eail  d 
Surrey,  second  Duke  of,  attalaCcdsf 
hi^h  treason,  8 ;  subdues  Yoikiin 
rising,  35  ;  his  sons.  7a,  1S4.  (M, 
defence  of  the  border,  73.  1I5 ;  mtm- 
ber  of  council,  124.  163  ;  in  coammi 
at  Flodden,  iSj-iSg  ;  oppodbw  ■ 
Wolsey,  302;  suppresnon  of  MUr 
day  rioti,  219;  celationAhip  to  BiCi- 
jngham,  236;  prcvtdcnt  •!  >ml  tt 
Buckingham,  33d  :  inain^wwiw  d 
taa-payers.  25^-^56. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howud.  Eiri  •< 
Surrey,  third  Duke  of,  aocceali  to 
brother  as  lord-admiral,  tflo:  CMMM 
Andrew  Barton,  1S4  ;  hadv  m  *«- 
guard  at  FEodden,  tS6-lSI;  l«d- 
deputy  of  Ireland,  333  ;  campai|ff  ■ 
France,  241;  border  ravafca,  >•<: 
lelaTianahip  to  Anne  Bok]m,  tft' 
270;  enmity  to  Wolscy,  VU,  fB^ 
305-30&;  president  of  omoCM,  l^K 
469;  pstTon  of  Thcmia  Ctuai'i 
395 :  in  favour  of  the  divona,  3t^ 
312,  324;  political  tnsifht.  3a2:» 
aminaiionof  More,  33ft,  353 :  OBp<s*< 
to  nrw  reli^on.  jSfi;  tt^  01  AM* 
Boleyn,  336;  po^vt  boraa|fca,jB: 
aup)ireaaion  of  "  p(tgnfnmgea/(nn 
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409fr. ;  mauguratian  of  Council  of 
the  North.  417  ;  propoRal  of  six  arti- 
cles oi  religion,  435 ;  attitude  to 
Ctam^veil,  444^  447!  relationahip  to 
Cithftrine  Howard,  445,  453 ;  in. 
vaiion  of  BcoLlainiJ,43fi  ;  in  catnmand 
ai  siege  of  Mlontieuil,  463-464 ;  in 
bvour  of  peace,  469-470;  candcmna- 
tioTi  and  resptbe,  ^'j^,  4)^0. 

lorham  CascEc,  73,  93,  185-1^$. 

lorriK,  Sir  Henry,  ago. 

lorris.  Henry,  execution  of,  386-387. 

lormnRdy,  26,  33-34,  +7,  54,  174,  254. 
JWorthvnpion,  164. 
'  lorthumberlafid.  Sir  Henry  Percy, 
fouiih  £ail  of,  foils  conspiracy  at 
YofL.  12  ;  killed  by  recalcitrant  taji- 
payers,  34-35  ;  father  of  Duchess^  of 
Buckingham.  236, 

lorthumberland.  Sir  Henry  Percy,  fifth 
Earl  of,  267. 

lorthumbertand.  Sir  Henry  Aigfrnon. 
Lord  Percy,  sixth  Earl  of,  367.  270, 
2?a,  347,  388. 

lorihumberland, county  of,  63. 117, 4r7, 

Norway,  24,  97,  too,  172. 

lorwich.  g8.  136.  r38,  255,  301. 

lotltnfham,  17,  2^,  zgi,  401,  412. 

iotdn|^ha.m,  county,  34b, 
_  3n,  treaty  of,  aoi-aoa,  237, 

Fugent,  RoE«r,  Baron  of  DeJvin,  vicC' 
deputy  of  Iceland,  364. 

Itirembeig,  43,  33A, 

)^Bfien,  made  an  Irish  peer,  473, 

lei  de  Selve,  478. 
>'DonnclI,  "  the  Great,"  lord  of  Tyr- 

Gonnell,  34. 
Mdham,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  370- 
Miphant,  Lauretice,  third  Baron,  457. 
Wvenon.  Abbot,  136, 
)'NeiIls,  the,  363.473. 
Orlcajia,  Louis  of.     See  Louis  XIT. 
Orleans,  Henry,  Duke  of,  ■son  of  Francis 
I..  362,  371,321,431.454. 
rteans,  univemity,  302. 
)tjnond.  house  of.     Sec  Butler. 
Ormord,  tdward,  52. 
Osmond,  James,  g2. 
Onnond.  Sir  Jamea,  5?-6o,  72. 
OiTFond,  Tho&-  Butler,  Eail  of,  267, 
Oniz,  Dr.  AJfonso,  337. 
Orvlcco,  273. 
Ovtcnd,  36,  38, 

Otte[burn,Sir  Adam,  Scottish  envoy  ,362, 

Oxford.  r3,  21,  43,  86,  gs,  132,  134,  r37, 

142  ff.|   152,  172,  207.  321,   277-278, 

301.  304.  30a,  319.  341,  374,  381,  3*8, 

420,  4!'2. 

Oxford,  John  de  Vere,  Hul  of,  6,  45, 
71,  86.  93,  134. 
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Pace,  Richard,  igg,  205,  207,  24^,  252, 

Padua,  r42,  164,,  302,  431. 

Page,  Sir  Richard,  386. 

Paget,  Sic  William,  353,  451,  4G9-47a, 

477.  479-480. 
Pale,  the  English,   in  Ireland,  14,   32, 

38.  54.  59-61,  363-365- 
Pale,  the  Engliah,  in  France,  26. 
Pannage,  64. 
Pap^l  bulls,  13,  31-23,  93,  103,  133,  135, 

[90,  266,  26S-26g,  272-274,  aSZ'zSj, 

3i5-3'7.  3=ii  3=5-  382.  43t>.  464.  +70- 

Pains,  28,  168,  201,  383,  30Z,  319,  42r, 
423-424,461,463. 

Parliament,  condition  in  14S5,  6, 7, 133  : 
bills  of  attainder,  3,  8,  9,  30,  22,  63, 
130.  334i  346.  452-453  :  Henry  Vll.'a 
title  confirmed  by,  8-9,  63  ;  grants  to 
Henry  VIL,  g.  id,  68-6g,  126-137  ; 
of  14^6-87,  ZD-21 ;  creation  of  Star- 
chamber,  3a-2I  ;  grants  for  French 
wars,  jt,  35,  40,  173,  190,  199,  343, 
461,  47a  ;  of  Ireland,  6d-6i,  395,  472  ; 
of  1495,  ptqviBiotia  of,  63  ff . ;  naviga- 
tion aces,  90-97  :  Hanse  privileges 
confifitied,  100  ;  measures  to  prevent 
rural  depopulation.  103 :  export  of 
bullion  prohibited,  103,  i6fi ;  early 
Tudor,  105  ;  condition  in  1510,  165. 
167  ;  benefit  ofcl  rgy  cestricted,  an, 
313;  intetmiaBion  foreight years,  215  ; 
land  legiEliLlion,  321-223,  >7^  i  repree.- 
aion  of  aliens,  246-247  ;  of  1529,  29J 
ff. ;  resuainc  of  ecclestaatica.!  legisla- 
tion and  jurisdiction,  310.326;  act  of 
Bupremacy,  344  :  treason  act,  346, 
406^  412,  416;  act  of  union  with 
Wales,  377 ;  statute  of  uses.  378.  406, 
412,  128;  Cromwell's  management 
of,  388,  434,  442,  447  ;  met  of  Biicces- 
iiion,  389  ;  act  for  extinguishing pApal 
authority,  389;  authority  of,  ques- 
tioned, 412  ;  commiciee  to  examine 
religious  opinions,  434  :  the  Six 
Arclctcs.  436,  43S.  446,  449,  476;  of 
'540.  +45-4461  of  15,3,  452;  of  1545, 
475  ;  Scottish,  459. 

Parr,  Catharine,  453,  477. 

Pasqualigo,  Peter,  107,  197. 

Pate,  Richard,,  Bishop  of  Woccester, 
ambassador  to  Charles  V.,  445. 

Piul  IH.,  Pope,  351,  356,  366;  en- 
couragement of  Catholics,  420,  455  ; 
mediatiar)  between  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.,  425;  iaaue  of  bull  against 
Henry  VIIl.,  437;  Catholic  league 
againBt  England,  437,  484. 

Pavia,  impcirialtsc  victory  at,  117,  353, 
i74,  -tAC. 

Pecock,  Bishop  Reginald,  134. 
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Peecbey,  Sir  Jobn^  5S. 
Pembroke,  htaichigneu  of.  See  Boteyn, 
Anne. 

Pumbrokc,  Sir   HeOry    Algernon.     See 

North  umber  Land. 
perabrolte,  Sir  ThonuA,  405,  409.  4.15. 
Petre,  Dr,  Wiliiaro.  391- 
Philip,  Archduke  of  Flanders,  27,  31. 

53,  66.  %•}.  Ill  if..  11$.  iiH. 
Picardy,  25-27,  36,  174,  182,  zzg,  149', 

395. 463 
Pickering,  Di.  John,  415, 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  i4S>i49, 
Piuiuanel,  John,  36. 
Picn[)i6&,  de,  l&l. 
Piw,  KXi-ioi,  171,  173,  178. 
Pil8,  John,  382. 
Plumpton,  Sir  Kobert,  g,  130. 
PlunkeC,  YurkLBi  leader,  18. 
Plymouth.  Sg,  173. 

Pole,  Edmund  de  Ea,  Earl  of  Sulfolk.  at 
^c   battle  oi    Blackheath,    71  \    re- 
nounces title  of  duke,  SS;  escapes  to 
the   continent,  88,  90'4i,   13a;   con- 
spiracy in  favour  of,  BuppTessed.  93. 
13D  i  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  93  ;  prisoner 
in  Gueldere,  1114;  esecutpd,  117. 
Pole,  John  dc  la,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  head 
of    Yoikiat   fectiqn.    r3   ff.,    ig.   57; 
killed  at  Stoke,  19.  ^. 
Poir,  Richard  de  k,  89,  117,  t^. 
Pole,  William  de  la,  91. 
Pole.  Sit  Gcoffiey.  4.27,  430. 
Pole,  Reginald,  Cardinal,  275,  295. 592  : 
Fape'&  legate   to  England,  4^0-423; 
mission  to  Charles  V,.  427  ;  deatruc- 
lion    of    the    family,    428-430,     433  ; 
second  TniMion  to  Chu-les  V,,  43:2 ; 
act  of  attainder  against,  432,  438. 
PolitlBno.  Angelo,  143,  143. 
PoLlaid,  Richard,  447. 
Polydore.     See  Vergil. 
Pomfret,  40S.  411-413,  450. 
Pons,  G'lii'par,  papa.i  envoy,  go. 
PoiJt-.^-Mouison,  231. 
Pope,  Sir  Thoniaa,  355. 
PorilcRter.     Rowland     Fitz  -  Eustace, 

Bafon,  5S. 
Ponamouth,  44,  196,  432,  434,  466-468. 
Portugal,  34,  33,  109,  lao.  i63. 
Portugal.  King  of.  proposes  crusade  in 
Africa,    i3o;  acquistLion&    in     India, 
16S  :  King  Sebasiuan,  brother-in-taw 
lo  Charles    V.,    203.    337-338 ;    in- 
Canta    of,    offered    in     marriage     to 
ChaiLes  V,,    aaS,    230,    356 ;    Doita 
Maria  of,  36^  ;  marriage  negotiations 
foT  the  iinrante.  424. 
Powtll,  Edwacd,  Roman  Catholic  mar- 

*y^  445- 
Poynings,  Sir    Edward,  councillor    to 


Henry  Vtl.  6;  at  Sluyi,  45; 

Flanders  to  denounce  Warbeck,  $1; 

vent     to     reduce      Ireland.    59   E.; 

"Poynings"   laws,"    60;    Imlif  u 

Henty  Vli..  124  :  member  OCCOOBt^ 

tCs ;  in  command  of  Flemitk  tonca, 

174;  at  Toumay,  1S4;  djcath.  476, 
Pradt,  Louife  de,  357. 
PiKiduilire,  statute    of,    208,   814.  ll^i 

igo,  307,  30B.  310,  325-336. 
Piegent   de   Bidotut,    Ficndi    idmiol 

defeat  of  English  fleet  at  Beat.  179- 

iBo. 
Printing,  141,  151;  AMine  picas,  141; 

Grafton  press,  419,  4&1, 
Protestantism,    139,    305-206,   xiS-wg, 

234-235.  252.  275.  083,  396-397. 300- 

301.  303-i<H.  3SS.  3O1.  394.  396.  43^ 

448.  465.  470, 
Provence,  a^o,  252,  395. 
Puebla,  Rodcrigo  de,  Spiaiah  amtaan- 

dor,  30,  67,  S2-83,  94.  119-131. 
Putney,  v^o,  394. 

Quiiini.  Vinceoio.  Venetian  i»Htp*"i 
113. 

Raphael,  140,  153. 

Ravenna,  174,  178,  279.  3S3, 

Ravesby  Abbey.  400. 

Rayne,  Dr.,  398-399. 

Reddyn  executed  with  Dacn,  43L 

Redon,  treaty  of,  32. 

ReEorms  in  the  Church,  193-994.  397." 

328-329- 
Reggio.  279, 
Reims.  190. 

Relica,  destruction  of,  426. 
Ren^e,  Duchess  of  Feirafa,  daughter  of 

Louis  Xll.,  igo. 
Rennea,  39,  42. 
Resby,  FrtiT,  334, 

Reynolds,  Dr.  Richard,  of  Sion,  348. 
Rhodes,  ia6,  14S,  203,  ^35,  240,  Z4&. 
Rich,  Faihec,  335,  354,  412,  447. 
Richard  lll.t  B^  S,  11,  12,  15-16.  37, 
Richmond,  Margaret  Beaufort,^ 

of,  3.  4.  '5'i  i6t- 
Richmond  Friary,  343. 

Richmond  and  Sotnerset,  DdIu  i 

364.  395- 
Ridley,  Dr.  Nicholas,  284, 
Riciix,  Jean  de,  goveinor  (rf  Britt 

39.  31-32.  39..  40- 
Riga,  commercial  treaty  Hilli.  99. 
Rialcy,  John,  envoy,  44. 
Rochford,  Sir  TboxAas  Boleyn.ViacouflL 

See  Bolcyn. 
Rochford,    George    Boleyn.    ^naaMOL 

Sec  Boleyn. 
Rohan,  Vicomte  de.  39,  80. 
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It,  m,  141,  164,  i8g,  314,  129- 

250,  259,  263-164.  266,  370,  273, 

^4.  276,  279,  333-384,  487,  289,  302, 

I,  war  of  tbe,  i,  a,  14, 16,  24. 
juen,  51. 

»cl].  Sir  John,  baron,  fiist  Eail  of 
Bedford,  3G3,  403,  462-463^  466,  475. 
ithall,  Thomss,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
164.  iSi,  200. 
Cutland,  Thomas  MannerH,  Firat  Earl 

oC  409. 
syc,  559 , 

Bbltf,  treaty  of,  39. 

|8achevcrel1.  Sir  Richard,  220. 

idler,  Sir  Ralph,  4^2,  455,  459-460. 
It.  Albans  Abbey,  135-136. 
Jt.  Andrews,  471, 
)t.  Aubin  du  Cofmier.  38,  29,  3B. 
)t.  Geicnain,  Christopher,  220,  292,  294, 
412. 

LegcT,  Sir  Anthony,  lord-depuly  of 
[reUnd,  473, 
It.  MaIo,  39,  38. 
I,  Mariin's'  priory  at  Pov^r,  371. 

Omer,  87. 
t.  Pal,  FranciB  de  Bourbon,  Count  of, 
386. 

iiabury,  70,  13S,  254. 
JisbuTy.  Margaret.  Countess  of,  236, 
*39.  4^0.  43a,  432,  438,  451. 
Dpson,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  284, 

443- 

iHDCtuary,  right  of,  ig,  2t,  55,  57,  74^ 
82,  85,  446. 
anden,  Nicholas,  383, 

indlngfleld,  304. 

ands-s.    William,    Baron     Sandys    of 
'■  The  Vyne,"  347. 
jGavdnarola,  GiiolamO,  I44,  149. 
Javoy,  249,  395. 

ivov,  M^gafet  at    See  Margaret, 
lucnieburn,  battle  of,  49. 
SaxOny,  Albert  Duke  of.  38,  44. 
Saxony,  George  Duke  of,  Lord  of  FrieB- 

land,  114,  353. 
Saxony.  John  Frederick,  Elector  of,  439, 

440. 
Scarborough,  g8,  411,  414, 
Schmalkalden.     See  SmalcaLde. 
SdoUand,  feuda  with,   19,  z6,  33,  4g-50'i 
591    marriage  of  James  [V.,  65-6^, 
7S,  g3-94  ;  Pcrkin  Warbeck  in,  fi^-fig  ; 
war  with  England.  71-73,   185-189, 
198;  alliance  with  Engl^nid,  78,  &o; 
union    with    England,   Si,    124,  245, 
45S,    471 :    mentioned    by   PoJydore 
Verpi],    155 ;    development   of  navy, 
173,  184;    battle  of  Flodden,    18S ; 
Alhajiy  goes  to,  196-t^S,  242,  248- 

33 


249;  accession  of  James  V,,  249; 
treaties  of  peace  with  England,  36^. 
459-460;  papal  envoy  in,  427;  raid 
of  HaiSden  Rig.  456;  losses  at  Sol- 
way  Moss,  457;  alliancewiih  France, 
460;  ascendency  of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
465  ;  rcfoTiration  in,  472, 

St:ieni:e,  140,  142,  153, 

Sgrope.  Lord,  409. 

Hedbeigh,  Adam,  abbot  of  Jervaux,  415^ 

Selim  1.,  Turkish  sukau,  203,  203. 

Selling,    William   of   ^or  Tilley),    142, 

371- 
Sepulvcda,  Juan  de,  Spanish  envoy,  30. 
Seymour,  Edward.     See  Hertford. 
Seymour,  Jane,    marriage,    384,   388 ; 

birth  of  a  son.  423  ;  death.  4^4. 
Seymour,  Sir  John,  384. 
Sfondrato,   Francc'sco,    Archbishop    of 

Amaiti,  464. 
Sfoiia,  Ludovico,  .(4,  178,  157, 
SForza,  Francesco  Maria.  259,  360. 
Shakespeare,  William,  123. 
Shaxcon.  Nicholaa,  Bishop  of  Salcshury, 

3&9,  435.  439.  477' 
Sheen  priory,  15,  82-83.  136,  140,  431. 
Sherbourne,  Rohen,  67. 
Sheriff  Hutton,  4. 
Shoreham,  New,  40. 
Shrewsbury,     George     Talbot,    fourth 

Ear!  of,  45,  163,  1S1-183,  242,  401- 

4t>2,  409-410. 
Simnel:,  Lambert,  13-18,  21. 
Sinclair,  Sir  Oliver,  4S7,  45S. 
Sion,  335.  343- 

Simonetu,.  Carilinal  Glacomo,  273. 
Sintg9g|ia.  CardinJil  of,  igo. 
Skeffingion,    Sir  William,    deputy    in 

Ireland,  364-367- 
Skelton^  John,  35,  T57,  223,  34S-249. 
Hluys,  taking  of,  44  tf,,  59. 
Skip.  John,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  448, 
Smalcalde,  protectant  league  of,  361, 

439-442. 
Smeton,  Mark,  3S6. 
Smith,   William,    Bishop    of  Lincoln, 

^^^ 
Solway  Moss,  battle  of,  457^458,  473. 
Soitierset.  coumy  of,  172. 
Somerset,  Henry  Beaufort,  third  thike 

of,  163. 
SomerK^I,    Sir   Charles,  Lord  Herbert, 

and  Earl  of  Worcester,  92,  163,  377. 
SoracrveJI,  Hugh,  fifth  BarOn,  457. 
Southampton,  74,    100,  174,    240,  391, 

in- 

Southampton,  William  Fitzwnlliam, 
Earl  of  402-403.  434'  444- 

Southwell,  collegiate  chapter,  137. 

Southwell,  Sit  Richafd,  accuui  of  Sur- 
rey. 47^479- 
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Spain,  14.  50.  33-34,  41.  43-44.  66-67, 
79-83,  85,  log,  I11-II2,  iij,  1^7,  175, 
3al,  227-ziS,  229,  231,  240. 

Speke,  Sir  John,  of  WhLUackyntqn,  75. 

Spelcnan,  Sir  Henry,  ^Sd. 

^purs,  batUe:  of  the.  1S3,  igi. 

Sufilco.  Giovanni,  Dean  of  the  Rota, 
271. 

Stafl^ord,  Humphrey  and  Thomais,  con- 
cefncd  in  Yorkist  attt^mpt  on  Worces- 
ter, 12. 

Stamford,  40?,  452. 

Standieh,  Dr.  Henry.  Bishop  of  St. 
ABa|>h.  21I-2E5,  217.  280,  384, 

Sunley.  Lord.     Sec  Derby. 

Stanlty,  Sir  Williain,  beheaded  as  ac- 
complice of  Warbcclt.  55-56. 

Stanley,  Sii:  Edwafd,  187. 

Slar-chsJnber,  30-31.  64.   136,  2Z0,  237. 

333.  337.45'- 
Slewart,  Henry,  third  huflband  of  Mar^ 

garet  of  Scotland,  362. 
Stirling,  65,  94,  198.  46a, 
Stoke,  battle  of,  17-18,  21,  27,  88. 
Stokeslcy,  Dt.  John,  Bishop  of  Uondon, 

288,  30a.  314,  344,  385,  44S. 
Stow,  John,  chronicler.  55. 
Stran»ways,  Jacnes,  76. 
Suffolk,  county  of,  gi,  gz,  255,  374. 
Suffolk,  Chaileft  Brandon,  Duke  of,  1S3. 

193,  1^5,  250-251,  270,  284,  286,  290, 

401-404,  405,  462,  476. 
Suffolk,  Edmund  de  la   Pole,  Ear)  of. 

See  Pole,  dc  la. 
Surrey,  txiumy  of,  374,  388. 
Surrey.  Henry  Howard.  Ear]  of.     See 

Howard, 
Surrey,  Sir   Robert   RadclifTe,  first  Earl 

of.  45.  55- 
S-whIIow  and  Barbour.     See  LoLlards. 
Swaft,  Marliit,  t6,  t8,  5.1^ 
Swenting  sickness.  5,  153;  viciima  of, 

277-378. 
Switzerland,  igg,  3O9. 
Swynford.  Catharine,  3. 
SylviuE,  i^ncas,  Piccolomin],  Piu«  II-, 

157- 
Symond&,  Richard,  13,  I4,  iS. 
Sympsori,  Hoberi.  130. 

Tain,  Jean  de,  450, 

TarlKB.     See  riramjnoni. 

Tatcersall,  ThoitiaB,  Vorkshlre  papalist, 
450. 

Taunton,  70,  74-75,  295,  316. 

TaKeb,  tannage  and  poundage,  $,  167  ; 
for  Bteiofi  campaign.  31  ;  rebellion 
agaitist.  In  the  north,  34-35  ;  recnitled 
by  Henry  VHI,,  40;  (or  French 
wiri,  43,  173,  i^-i«.  241,  243,  461, 
4&9'470;  tenth  granted  to  Henry  VII. 


unaakedn   63 ;   fat   Scottinh  war,  b^v 
unpopularity   of  parliatncntaiy.  it;. 
241-342,   247,   254  ;    on   alieiu,  116: 
CUB  Coins-subsidy  lowered,  431.  | 

Taylor,  John,  Yorki&t  exile^  51.  \ 

Th*rouanne,  27,  iSi'iSs,^  1^184,191,' 
245.  387. 

Thitfik,  William,  415. 

Thorntori,  Gilbert,  Vorkfihirt  piptfi*. 
450. 

Titian,  140. 

Torregianp,  Pjctro.  123,  141,  4J8. 

Tod.  Thomas,  50. 

Toledo,  427,  431. 

Toulouse,  gfi,  302. 

Toumay,  51,  54,  \%-S'\i^  r97,  kh>  *3*' 
23a.  353, 

Tournon,  Cardinal  de,  356'. 

Towton  field,  battle  of,  6. 

Tracy,  Wiiliam,  314. 

Trade, maritime.  24,  44,  94.  ^;\       

iviih  Hanseatic  rJvaJs,  24, 97  £ ;  i««tf ' 
and  cloth,    loo^iot,    132,   1x1.  }ti, 
retaliation  and  pcotecdon,  ioi«  to}- 
104.  113.  118.  167:  jealousy  o4  Abw 
iraenigraotB,  ai6  n. 

Treaties,  Sabk,2Q:  Medina  dd  Cofaw 
5°.  33-34.  43  ;  Dofdrecht.  3J ;  Pr»ik- 
fort.  38,  40;  Ulro.  41:  Etapka.  4^ 
47,  7g,  80,  162  ;  of  marmce,  6$.  07. 
7ii  81.82,  87,  121  laz;  /•icmmiu 
AfagHtts.  66,  87  :  MarcouuM,  79,  I7: 
Alcali,  82  ;  commerciaU  99,  iiSlIM: 
WiridBor.  1 16.  iiS;  with  AiafM. 
171  ;  Mechlin,  179  ;  with  FnJK^i<A 

204.  257,  -26a.  370  ;  Noj-oii.  Joi-SDS. 
227  ;  Madrid,  23B'2;s9  ;  Brarrs,  jj>- 
234:  13'arcdoni.  2S6;  Toleao>.43>; 
Greenwich. 459-460.470:  Crc*p7,46«- 

Tru  of  CotutnoHwtallh,  130,  4l»7, 

Trent.  Council  of.  4G4.  471,, 

Trent  river,  Fiakerton  Ferry,  17. 

Tr'^port,  469. 

Trim.  23, 

Tun&iall,  Cbthben^  Buliop  of  Dariu^i'^ 

324.  314,  417.  432,  435,  44J. 
Tuns  tall.  Sir  Robert,  35. 
Turks,  conquti^sts  in  luly,  90:  piCl|»iiJ 

crusades  agatnai.  90,    iiiiii,  ao). 

205,  258.  261  :  rapid  advance  d  iW 
Otcotnan  power,  202-203,  ^4°^  Rhote 
surrenders  to.  24S  ;  victory  at  Meteo, 
260;  Charlcfl  V.  at  w*t  vith,  427. 
432;  alliance  with  Fruice.  46%  «B4. 

Turpin,  John.     See  Nieuport. 
Tyridale,    William,    3ot,  joj-jai.  4Ubj 

418-419. 
Tyrrett,  Adratra),  468. 
Tyrrell.  Sir  Jairea,  Eowemot  ■( 

nes,  8S ;  executed  Iw  kfam  ii  I 

conspiracy,  gt-^a. 
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Iftt,  treai}'  of,  ^i,  47. 

lUI&tcT,  5g,  &i.  363-^65. 

[Uoin'ftt&itieE,  Henry  YIII.'b   appeal   to, 

310,  316.  35;  ;  gormniB&ioners  ir.381 ; 

revenues  o^  4t>2.     See  Oxford  and 

Cunbridjge. 
Trbino,  152,  239,  432. 
lUrswickt  Christopher,  almoner,  aS,  43. 

'VuinBii,  Petef,  2S2. 
V«nnc».  37, 

Vsughar,  Stephen^  358,  47a. 
'  Venice,  11,  24.  57,  ^5*  90.  loo-ioi,  105, 
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